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THE EUTHYPHRO: 


DIALOGUE 


CONCERNING 


SANCTIT Y. 


VOL. V. B 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE EUTHYPHRO. 


Tue whole of the’Euthyphro of Plato, fays Ficinus, is employed in confu- 
tation; whence fome Platonifts have called this dialogue, as well as the 
Euthydemus and Greater Hippias, elenctice However, ashe juftly obferves, 
while Socrates confutes the falfe opinions which Euthyphro entertained of 
holinefs, he prefents certain vettiges of the truth to its inveftigators. 
We may colleét therefore from this dialogue and the Gorgias that holinefs 
according to Plato is that part of juftice which attributes to Divinity that 
which is his own. But as man is a compofite being, and the different parts 
of his compofition were produced, according to the Platonic theology, from 
different divinities, perfect piety will confift in confecrating to each deity 
that part of us which he immediately gave. This definition being premifed, 
what Plato fays here and elfewhere refpe&ing holinefs will be apparent. 
Hence, when it is faid that holinefs is that which 1s beloved by Divinity 
it is true; but it is beloved by Divinity becaufe it is holinefs, and is not 
holinefs becaufe it is beloved by him, Likewile becaufe it is beloved by 
him it may be beloved, but is not beloved becaufe it may be beloved: for 
the holy is not in every refpect the fame with that which may be beloved ; 
fince neither does the effence of holinefs confift in being the obje& of love, 
but rather in retribution and devotion. 

Again, when it is faid that holine( is that which is miniftrant to the opera- 
tions of Divinity, this alfo is truly faid : for it is miniftrant to the converfion 
to Divinity of that which we receive from him, And the work of Divinity 
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is to produce, convert, purify, illuminate, and perfect. Hence it is beau- 
tifully obferved by Porphyry, **that being conjoined and affimilated to the 
higheft God, we fhould offer the elevation of ourfelves to him as a facred 
facrifice ; for thus we fhall celebrate him and procure our own falvation." 
He adds, ** In the foul’s contempiation therefore of this Divinity, unattended 
by the paffions, the facrifice to him receives its completion; but his progeny, 
the intelligible gods, are to be celebrated vocally by hymns'." Lattly, when 
it is faid that holinefs is the {cience of requefting and giving to the gods, 
this likewife is true, though it is not a perfect definition of fan@tity. For he 
who properly prays to Divinity, will requeft him to impart that by which he 
may be enabled to offer himfelf to him in the moft acceptable manner. 


1 For the fake of the Platonic reader I will give the whole of this very beautiful paffage. 
- Oveojcty Toivuv war vueg aAA, usoen, ws MpornKer, Dia Qopovs Ts bucias, wç ay dixQopoig duvapeces mpos- 
ayovres, Orw uty TY emt MATII, ws TIS Ap GcQos En, undev rav aicOnTwy, AVTE OULIVTES, UNTE ETOVOUALOVTES® 
ovdev yap Esty EvuAO/ Ò un TW avAw cubus Erw axabaptov. Aro ovde Aoyoc ToUTW 0 xata Quynv, cixer06, OVD’ ò EvdOV, 
otav nabe Puxns n I^t[40 UC IAEVOG* &a dt ovyns xabapas nai Twv wept auTou xabacwy evvoiwy ÜpnaxsvojueV AUTO? 
Ges apa cuvapbevtas, xoi oucimbevTas auTw, THY avtav avaywyny buciay itpav Tpocayayel Tu bew, THY aUTHY oe 
xai Uuyov OUCaV xas npuy GCaTwpiav. Ev anabe apa Tns Puxns toude tou beou Bewpix, n lusia avTn TEAEIT AI. 
Toss 92 avtov eyyovoss, ventas de bcos, ndn mau THY EX Tou Aoycy Yrwoiay mpocbETEOV. Amapyns Yap nasu uy 
delwnev n bugia, xal di wy NAY TpE—EL, KAI ELS TO Elva gUvEXEL EIS THY Quorav. Ng ow yewpyos aypatay 
ANAPXETAL KAI TOY axpodpuwy, OUTWS NESS amapkousba QUTCIS, ELVSIGY TOY WEES auvTuy KAA UV, EUX APIT OUT EG wy nu 
dedwxast Twv Bewpiav, xar ors nuas da rns avrov beas aArnbivws TpsQousi, auvovreg xai Danouevo kas Tn NUETEp@ 
cutnpia emirapmovres. Porphy. de Abftinentia, lib. ii. p. 165, 4to. 1767: i. e. ** Let us also sacrifice, 
but let us facrifice in fuch a manner as is proper, offering different facrifices to different powers. - To 
that God, indeed, who is above all things, as a certain wife man fays, neither fumigating nor con- 
fecrating any thing fenfible. For there is nothing material, which, to an immaterial nature, is 
not immediately impure. Hence neither is external language adapted to him, nor that which is 
internal when it is defiled by any paffion of the foul; but we fhould adore him in pure filence, 
and with pure conceptions concerning him. It is neceffary, therefore, that, being conjoined and 
affimilated to him, we fhould offer the elevation of ourfelves to Divinity as a facred facrifice; for 
thus we fhall both celebrate him and procure our own falvation. In the foul’s contemplation, 
therefore, of this Divinity, unattended by the paffions, the facrifice to him receives its com- 
pletion ; but his progeny, the intelligible gods, are to be celebrated vocally by hymns. For 
to each of the gods the firft fruits are to be facrificed of what he imparts to us, and through 
which he nourifhes and preferves us. As, therefore, the hufbandman offers his firt fruits 
from handíuls of fruits and acorns, fo alfo we fhould facrifice from beautiful conceptions con- 
cerning the gods, giving thanks for thofe things of which they have imparted to us the con- 
‘templation, and that, through the vifion of themfelves, they truly nourifli us, affociating with 
and appearing to us, and fining upon us for our falvation."' 


THE 


THE EUTHYPHRO. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 
EUTHYPHRO, SOCRATES. 


EUTHYPHRO. 


WHAT novel circumftance has happened, Socrates, that you, leaving the 
difcuffions in the Lyceum, are now waiting about the porch ‘ of the king?’ 
For you have not an action with the king, as I have. 

Soc. The Athenians, Euthyphro, do not call it an a&ion, but an accu- 
fation. 

Euru. What do you fay? Some one, as it feems, has accufed you. For 
I fhould not think that you would accufe another. 

Soc. I fhould not, indeed. 

Euru. Has, then, another accufed you? 

Soc. Certainly. 

EuTH. Who is he? 

Soc. I do not, Euthyphro, perfectly know the man: for he appears to 
me to be young, and of no note. But they call him, I think, Melitus ; 
and he is of the town Pittheus : 1f you have in your recollection one Melitus, 
a Pitthean, who has long hair, a thin beard, and an aquiline nofe. 

EurH. I do not recollect him, Socrates. But what is his accufation 
of you? 

Soc. What is it? Not an ignoble one, as it appears to me. For it is no 


! The king’s porch was a place on the right fide of the Ceramicus, where the fecond of the 
nine archons, who was called the king, prefided for the fpace of a year, See Paufanias in Anic. 
lib.i. p. 5, and Meurfius in Attic, Lect. lib, vi. c. 27. 

defpicable 
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defpicable thing, for one who is a young man, to be knowing in a circum- 
ftance of fuch a magnitude. For he knows, as he fays, how the youth are 
corrupted, and who they are that corrupt them. And he appears to be a 
certain wife man; and feeing my ignorance, and confidering me as one 
who corrupts his equals in age, to have accufed me tothe city, as to a mo- 
ther. Inconfequence of this, he only of the citizens feems to me to have 
begun rightly. For it is right to pay attention to youth, in the firft place, 
that they may become the moft excellent characters : juft as it is reafonable 
that a good hufbandman fhould firft take care of the young plants, and after 
this of the others. Thus alfo Melitus perhaps will firft cut us up who cor- 
rupt the bloffoms of youth, as he fays, and afterwards he will certainly pay 
attention to thofe of a more advanced age, and thus will be the caufe of the 
moft numerous and the greateit goods to the city. This is what may be 
expected to happen from one who makes fuch a beginning. 

Eutn. I fhould with it were fo, Socrates ; but I tremble, left the con- 
trary fhould happen. For, in reality, he appears to me, by trying to injure 
you, to begin to hurt the city from the Veftal hearth ! itfelf. But tell me 
by what part of your conduét it is that he fays you corrupt the youth? 

Soc. The things of which he accufes me, O wonderful man, muft be 
confidered, when they are heard, as abfurd. For he fays that I am a maker 
of gods; and, as if I introduced new and did not believe in the ancient gods, 
has brought this accufation againft me. 

Euru. J underftand you, Socrates; itis becaufe you fay that a dæmo- 
niacal?^ power is every where prefent with you. This accufation, therefore, 
is brought againft you as one that introduces novelties in divine affairs ; and 
as well knowing that the multitude are always difpofed to receive fuch 
kind of calumnies. For indeed they ridicule me as one infane, wheu I fay 
any thing in a public affembly concerning the gods, and predi& to them 
future events; though I do not predict to them any thing which is not true. 
At the fame time, however, they envy all fuch as we are. But indeed it is 


1 The hearth, among the Greeks, contained the houfehold gods, of whom Vefa was the chief. 
Hence to begin from the Veftal hearth was a proverbial expreffion, when they fpoke of beginning 
with what is moft excellent and facred. 

2 This perfe&ly accords with what we have cited from Xenophon, in the Introduction to the 
Apology of Socrates. 

not 
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not fit to pay any attention to them; but we fhould ftill go on in our 
own Way. 

Soc. But, dear Euthyphro, to be ridiculed is perhaps a trifling thing. 
For the Athenians, as it appears to me, are not very much concerned whe- 
ther or not a man is fkilful in any thing, fo long as he is not a teacher of 
his wifdom ; but they are indignant with him whom they tbink makes 
others to be fuch, whether this is from envy, as you fay, or from fome 
other caufe. 

Eutu. With refpe& to this circumftance, therefore, how they may be 
affected towards me I am not very defirous to try. 

Soc. For perhaps you exhibit yourfelf but rarely, and are not willing to 
teach your wifdom ; but I fear left, through philanthropy, I fhould appear to 
difclofe, with too much freedom, to every man whatever I poffefs, not only 
without taking a reward, but even willingly adding one, if any perfon is 
willing to hear me. As I therefore juft now faid, if they were only to ridi- 
cule me, as you fay they do you, there would be nothing unpleafant in pafi- 
ing the time in a court of juftice, jefting and laughing; but if they are in 
earneft, how this affair may terminate is immanifefl, except to you diviners. 

Eutu. Perhaps, however, Socrates, the affair will be nothing; but you 
will plead your caufe fuccefsfully, and I alfo think that 1 fhall mine. 


Soc. But what is the caufe, Euthyphro, which you have to plead? Are 
you defendant or plaintiff? 


EvuTH. I am plaintiff. 
Soc. Whom do you profecute ? 


Eutu. One whom, by profecuting, I appear to be infane. 
Soc. What, then, do you purfue one that flies ? 


Euru. He is very far from flying; for he is very much advanced in 
years. 


Soc. Who is he? 
Euru. My father. 
Soc. Your father? O beft of men! 
Euru. He is, indeed. 
Soc. But what is the crime, and of what do you accufe him? 
EvrH, Of murder, Socrates. 
Soc. 
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Soc. O Hercules! The multitude, Euthyphro, will be ignorant how this 
can ever be right. For I do not think it is the province of any cafual perfon 
to make fuch an accufation with re¢titude, but of one who has made a very 
great proficiency in wifdom. 

Eutu. Very great indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Is it any one of your relations who has been killed by your father ? 
Though it certainly muft be fo; for you wows not profecute your father for 
the mulder of a ftranger. 

EuTH. [t is ridiculous, Socrates, if you think it makes any difference 
whether he who is flain is a ftranger or a relation, and are not perfuaded that 
this alone ought to be attended to, whether he who committed the murde: 
did it juftly or not; and, if juftly, that he fhould be difmiffed ; but, if un- 
juftly, that he fhould be profecuted, even though he fhould be your domeftic, 
and partake of your table. For you become equally defiled with him, if you 
knowingly affociate with fuch a one, and do not expiate both yourfelf and 
him, by bringing him to juftice. But to apprize you of the faét: The 
deceafed was one of our farmers, who rented a piece of land of us when we 
dwelt at Naxus. This man, having one day drank too much wine, was fo 
tranfported with rage againft one of our flaves, that he killed him. My 
father, therefore, ordered him to be caft into a pit, with his hands and feet 
bound, and immediately fent hither, to confult one of the interpreters of 
facred concerns what he fhould do with him; and in the mean time ne- 
glected this prifoner, and left him without fu(tenance as an affaffin, whofe 
life was of no confequence; fo that he died. For hunger, cold, and the 
weight of chains killed him, before the perfon my father had fent returned.. 
Hence my father and the reft of my relations are indignant with me, be- 
caufe I, for the fake of a homicide, accufe my father of murder, which, as 
they fay, he has not committed; and if he had, fince he who is dead was a. 
homicide, they think I ought not to be concerned for the fate of fuch a man. 
For they fay it is impious for a fon to profecute his father for murder ;. fo 
little do they know the manner in which a divine nature is affected about 
piety and impiety. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, Euthyphro, do you think you poffefs fuch an accu- 
rate knowledge about divine affairs, and how things holy and impious are 

circumítauced, 
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circumftanced, that thefe things having taken place as you fay, you are not 
afraid, left in profecuting your father you fhould commit an impious ation ? 

Euru. My profeffion, Socrates, would be of no advantage to me, nor 
would Euthyphro furpafs in any refpeCt other men, unlefs he accurately 
knew all fuch particulars. 

Soc. O wonderful Euthyphro, it will therefore be a moft excellent thing 
for me to become your difciple, and before the determination of mv procefs 
to let Melitus know that I have hitherto confidered the knowledge of divine 
concerns as a thing of the greate{t confequence; and that now, fince he fays 
I am guilty of acting in a rafh manner, and introducing novelties concerning 
divine natures, I am become your difciple. If, therefore, I fhall fay, you 
acknowledge, O Melitus, that Euthyphro is wife and thinks rightly in fuch 
affairs, think and judge alío the fame of me; but if you do not entertain 
this opinion, call him, my preceptor, to account before you call me, as one 
who corrupts elderly men, viz. me and his father; me by inftructing, but 
him by reproving and puuifhing. And if he is not perfuaded by me, but 
{till continues his profecution, or accufes me inítead of you, it will be 
neceffary to fay the very fame things on the trial, to which I fhall have pre- 
vioufly called his attention. 

Euru. It will fo, by Jupiter, Socrates; and if he attempts to accufe 
me, I fhall find, as I think, his weak fide, and he will be called to account 
in a court of juftice long before me. 

Soc. And I, O my dear affociate, knowing thefe things, defire to become 
your difciple, as I am perfuaded that no one, and not even Melitus himfelf, 
dares to look you in the face, though he fo accutely, inartificially, and eafily 
fees through me, that he has accufed me of impiety.—Now therefore, by 
Jupiter, tell me that which you now ftrenuoufly contend you clearly know, 
viz. what kind of thing vou affert holinefs to be, and alfo unholinefs, both 
refpecting murder and other things? Or is not holinefs the fame with 
itfelf in every ation? And again, is not unholiuefs, which is perfedly con- 
trary to holinefs itfelf, fimilar to itfelf? And does not every thing which it 
will be unholy to do, poffefs one certain idea according to unholinefs? 

Evurn. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. Tell me, then, what you fay holinefs, and alfo what unholinefs is ? 


VOL, V. C Erti. 
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Euru. I fay, therefore, that holinefs is that which I now do, viz. to pro- 
fecute him who acts unjuftly either with refpe& to murder or facrilege, or 
any thing elfe of a fimilar nature; whether the offending perfon be a father 
or mother, or any other whatever; and that not to profecute {fuch a one 
is impious. For fee, Socrates, what a great proof I will give you in law that 
it is fo, and which I have alfo mentioned to others, viz. that it is right not 
to {pare an impious man, whoever he may be. For men are firmly per- 
fuaded that Jupiter is the beft and moft juft of gods, and yet they acknow- 
ledge that he put his father in chains, becaufe he unjuftly fwallowed his 
children; and again, that Saturn caftrated ' his father, through other things 
of a fimilar nature: but they are indignant with me, becaufe I profecute my 
father who has acted unjuftly; and thus thefe men affert things contrary 
to each other in what they fay concerning the gods and concerning me. 

Soc. Isthis the thing then, Euthyphro, on account of which I am brought 
to the bar, becaufe when any one afferts things of this kind concerning the 
gods, I admit them with pain; and through which, as it feems, fome one 
calls me an offender ? Now, therefore, if thefe things thus appear alfo to 
you who are well acquainted with fuch particulars, it is neceffary, as it feems, 
that we alío fhould admit them. For what elfe can we fay, who acknow- 
ledge that we know nothing about fuch things? But tell me, by Jupiter, 
who prefides over friendfhip ; do you think that thefe things thus happened 
in reality ? 


! For the fignification of bonds and ca(trations, when applied to divine natures, fee p. 141 of 
the Introduction to the Second Book of the Republic. I fhall only obferve here with Proclus, 
that Plato was of opinion that all fuch narrations as thefe will be condemned by the multitude 
and the ftupid through ignorance of their arcane meaning, but that they will indicate certain 
wonderfal conjectures to the wife. Hence, though he does not admit this mode of mythologizing, 
yet, as is evident from what he favs in the Timzus, lie thinks we ought to be perfuaded by thofe 
antients who were the offspring of the gods, and to inveftigate their occult conceptions. Hence 
too, though he rejects the Saturnian bonds, and the caftrations of Heaven, when difcourfing 
with Ecthyphro and the anditors of his Republic, vet in his Cratylus, when he inveftigates. 
names puiloforkically, he admits other fecondary bonds about the mighty Saturn and Pluto. 
Plato, therefore, by no means ridicules the rcligion of his country in what he here fays, as fome 
moderns have pretended he does; but he admits fach relations as thefe with pain, becaufe he 
well knew that they would only be impioufly perverted by, and were far beyond the compre- 
henfion of, the vulgar. 
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EvTH. Yes, and things (till more wonderful than thefe, Socrates, of which 
the multitude are ignorant. 

Soc. Do you therefore think that the gods im reality wage war with 
each other, and that there are among them dire enmities and battles, and 
many other fuch like particulars as are related by the poets, with the repre- 
fentation of which by good painters our temples are decorated ; and in the 
great Panathenz a veil ' full of fuch like variegated ornaments is carried 
into the Acropolis. Muf(t we fay, O Euthyphro, that thefe things are true ? 

Eura. Not thefe only, O Socrates ; but, as I juft now faid, ! can relate to 
you many other things concerning divine affairs if you are willing, which 
when you hear I well know that you will be aftonifhed. 

Soc. I fhould not wonder; but you may relate thefe things to me here- 
after, when you are at leifure. Now, however, endeavour to tell me more 
clearly that which I juft now afked. For you have not yet, my friend, 
fufficiently anfwered my queftion what holinefs is, but you have only told 
me that this which you are now doing is holy, viz. to profecute your father 
for murder. 

Eur. And I fpoke the truth, Socrates. 

Soc. Perhaps fo. But, O Euthyphro, do you not alfo fay that many 
other things are holy? 

Euru. I do. 

Soc. Recollect, therefore, that I did not requeft you to teach me one or 
two from among many holy things, but what that form itfelf is by which 
all holy things are holy. For you have faid that things unholy are unholy 
by one idea; and alfo that things holy are holy by another. Or do you not 
remember ? 


Eutu. | do. 
Soc. Teach me, therefore, what this very idea is, that looking to it, and 


ufing it as a paradigm, I may fay that whatever thing of this kind you or 
any other does is holy, and that whatever is not of this kind is unholy. 
Evrtu. But if you with it, Socrates, I will alfo tell you this. 
Soc. Ido wifh it. 


! For the explanation of this veil, fee the Additional Notes on the Republic, vol. i. p. 520. 
e 2 EurH, 
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Evru. That, therefore, which is dear to the gods is holy, but that which 
is not dear to them is unholy. 

Soc. You have now anfwered, O Euthyphro, moft beautifully, and in 
fuch a manner as I withed you to anfwer. Whether truly or not however, 
this I do not yet know. But you will doubtlefs in addition to this teach me 
that what you fay is true. 

Eutu. Certainly. 

Soc. Come then, let us confider what we fay. That which is dear to 
divinity, and the man who is dear to divinity, are holy; but that which is 
odious to divinity, and the man who is odious to divinity, are unholy. But 
the holy is not the fame with the unholy, but is moft contrary to it, Is it 
not fo? 

Evru. It certainly is fo. 

Soc. And thefe things appear to have been well faid. 

Eutu. I think fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But has it not, O Euthyphro, alfo been faid that there is fedition 
among the gods, and that they oppofe and are enemies to each other? 

Euru. It has been faid. 

Soc. But let us thus confider, excellent man, about what particulars difcord 
produces enmity and wrath. If, therefore, I and you differed in opinion con- 
cerning numbers, which of them were more in quantity, would this difference 
make us enemies, and fhould we be enraged with each other ? Or, betaking 
ourfelves to computation about things of this kind, fhould we not be quickly 
liberated from this diffenfion ? 

Euru. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Hence alfo, if we differed concerning the greater and the leffer, 
fhould we not, by applying ourfelves to meafuring, foon bring our difagree- 
ment to an end? 

Euru. We fhould. 

Soc. And, as I think, by betaking ourfelves to weighing, we fhould be 
able to judge concerning the heavier and the lighter. 

Euru. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. About what then difagreeing, and not being able to recur to a 


certain criterion, fhould we become enemies to, and be enraged with, each 
other ? 
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other? Perhaps you cannot readily inform me; but confider whether they 
are fuch as thefe, viz. the juft and the unjuft, the beautiful and the bafe, 
good and evil, Are not thefe the things about which difagreeing, and not 
being able to arrive at a certain judgment of them, we become enemies to 
each other, when we do fo become, you and I, and all other men? 

Eutu. This, Socrates, is indeed the diffenfion, and it is about thefe things. 

Soc. But what? Do not the gods, O Euthyphro, if they difagree in any 
refpe&t, difagree on account of thefe very things? 

EvTH. By an abundant neceffity. 

Soc. Different gods, therefore, O generous Euthyphro, according to your 
affertion, think different things to be juft, beautiful, bafe, good and evil. 
For they never would oppofe each other unlefs they difagreed about thefe 
things. Or would they? 

Eu TH. You fpeak rightly. 

Soc. Do they not feverally, therefore, love thofe things which they think 
to be beautiful, good and juft, but hate the contraries of thefe ? 

Eura. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But with refpect to thefe very things, fome of the gods, as you fay, 
think them to be juft, and others unjuft; about which alfo being dubious, 
they oppofe and wage war with each other. Is it not fo? 

Eutu. It is. 

Soc. The fame things therefore, as it feems, are hated and loved by the 
gods; and the things odious to and dear to the gods will be the very fame. 

Euru. So it appears. 

Soc. Hence alfo the fame things will be holy and unholy, O Euthyphro, 
from this reafoning. 

Euru. It feems fo. 

Soc. You have not therefore, O wonderful man, anfwered my queftion. 
For I did not afk you this, to whom the fame thing is both holy and unholy: 
but, as it feems, that which is dear is alío odious to divinity. So that, 
Euthyphro, there is nothing wonderful if in this which you are now doing, 
viz. punifhing your father, you fhould do that which is pleafing to Jupiter, 
but odious to Saturn and Heaven; and which is pleafing to Vulcan, but 


odious to Juno: and if any other of the gods differs from another about 
this 
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this very circumftance, you fhouid in like manner do that which is approved 
by the one and hated by the other. 

Evru. But I think, Socrates, that no one of the gods will differ from 
another in this affair, and affert that it is not proper for him to fuffer 
punifhment who has unjuftly flain any one. 

Soc. But what? Have you ever heard any man doubting, O Euthyphro, 
whether he who has unjuftly flain another, or has done any thing elfe 
unjuftlv, ought to be punifhed ? 

Euru. They never ceafe doubting about thefe things, both elfewhere 
and in courts of juftice. For thofe that act unjuftly in a very great degree, 
fav and do every thing in order to efcape punifhment. 

Soc. Do they alfo, O Euthyphro, confefs that they have acted unjuftly ? 
And confeffing this, do they at the fame time fay, that they ought not to 
be punifhed. 


Euru. They by no means fay this. 
Soc. They do not, therefore, fay and do every thing. For I think they 


dare not fay, nor even doubt this, that if they act unjuftly punifhment muft be 
inflicted on them: but, as it appears to me, they deny that they have acted 
unjuftly. Do they not 

Euru. You peak the truth. 

Soc. They are not, therefore, dubious about this, whether he who acts 
unjuftly ought to be punifhed; but they perhaps doubt who he is that acts 
unjuftlv, and by what action, and when, his conduct may be confidered as 


unjuft. 


Euru. True. 
Soc. Will not, therefore, the very fame things happen to the gods if 


they oppofe each other concerning things juft and unjuft, according to your 
affertion; and will not fome of them fay, that they a& unjuftly by each 
other, and others again denv this? Since, O wonderful man, no one, either 
ef gods or men, dares to affert that punifhment ought not to be infli&ed on 
him who acts unjuftly. 
Eurus. They will: and what you now fay, Socrates, is fummarily true. 
Soc. But thofe who are dubious, as well gods as men, will be dubious 


refpe€ting each of the tranfactions ; if the gods difagree about any action, 
and 
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and fome of them fay that it is done juftly, but others unjuftly. Ts it not 


fo? 

Eutu. Certainly. 

Soc. Come, then, my dear Euthyphro, teach me alfo that I may becomo 
more wife, what proof you have that all the gods think that he unjuftly 
died, who having flain his fellow-fervant, and being put in chaius by thc 
mafter of the deceafed, perifhed before he that bound him received the anfwer 
from the interpreters, which was to inform him how he ought to act ; and 
that, on account of fuch a man, it is right for a fon to profecute his father 
aud accufe him of murder. Come, endeavour to demonftrate to me fome- 
thing clear about thefe things, and that all the gods confider this action to be 
right more than any thing. And if you demonttrate this to me {ufficiently,. 
I will never ceafe praifing you for your wifdom.. 

EuT. But perhaps, Socrates, this is no trifling employment, otherwife I 
could clearly demonftrate it to you. 

Soc. lunderftand you: I appear to you to be more dull of apprehenfion- 
than the judges; (ince you will evidently prove to them that your father's 
conduét was unjuft, and that all the gods hate fuch-like actions. 

Eu TH. I fhall demonftrate this very clearly, Socrates, if they will only hear 
what I have to fay.. 

Soc. But they will hear, if you fhall appear to fpeak well. However, 
while you was juft now fpeaking, I thus thought and confidered with myfelf : 
If Euthyphro thould efpecially convince me that all the gods think a death 
of this kind to be unjuft, in what refpect fhall I have the more learned from. 
Euthyphro what the holy is, and alfo the unholy? For this action, as it ap- 
pears, will be odious to divinity. It has not, however, yet appeared from 
this, what is holy, and what not. For that which is odious has alto appeared 
to be dear to divinity. Sothat I will grant you this, Euthyphro, and if you 
pleafe Jet all the gods think it to be unjuft, and tet them all hate it. Shall 
we, therefore, now make this correction.in the definition, that what all the 
gods hate is unholy, and what they all love is holy ; but that what fome of 
them love, and others hate, is neither, or both? Are you willing that at 
prefent we fhould thus define concerning the holy and unholy ? 

Eura. What Mould binder, Socrates ? 


Sac. Nothing hinders me, Euthyphro; but do you, as to what relates to 
yourfelr, 
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yourfelf, confider whether, admitting this, you can fo eafily teach me what 
you promifed ? 

EuTH. ButI fay the holy is tnat which all the gods love ; and its contrary, 
the unholy, that which all the gocs hate. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore couüicr, Euthyphro, whether this is well 
faid? Or fhall we difmifs this coni leration, and thus grant both to ourfelves 
and others, that if any one only jays that a certain thing is fo, we fhall ad- 
mit that itis fo? Or fhall we confider what he who fpeaks fays? 

Euru. Confer it certainly; though I think that this is now well faid. 

Soc. Perhaps, O geod man, we fhall know this more clearly. For con- 
fider as follows : Is the holy, becaufe it is holy, beloved by the gods ; or be- 
caufe it is beloved by them, is it holy? 

EuTH. Ido not know what you fay, Socrates. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to fpeak more clearly. We fay that a thing 
may be carried, and that a thing carries; that a thing may be ted, and that 
athing leads; that a thing may be feen, and that a thing fees; and every 
thing elfe of this kind. Do you underftand that thefe are different from 
each other, and in what they differ? 

Euru. I appear to myfelf to underftand this. 

Soc. Is therefore that which is beloved a certain thing, and that which 
loves another different from this? 

Eu rH. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Tell me, therefore, whether that which may be carried, may be car- 
ried becaufe it is carried, cr for fome other reafon ? 

EurH. For no other reafon but for tii. 

Soc. And is this the cafe with that which may be led, becaufe it is led ; 
and with that which may be fse, becaufe it is feen ? 

EvrTH. Entirely fo. 

Soc. A thing therefore is not feen becaufe it may be feen; but, on the 
contrary, becaufe it is feer, on this account it may be feen. Nor becaufe a 
thing may be led, on this account is it led ; but becaufe it is led, on this ac- 
count it may be led. Nor becaufe a thing may be carried, is it carried; but 
becaufe it is carried, it may be carried. Is then what I wifh to fay 
evident, Euthyphro? But what I wifh to fay is this: If any thing is mak- 


ing, 
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g, or fuffers any thing, it is not making becaufe it may be made ; but be- 
caufe it is making it may be made. Nor becaufe it may fuffer does it fuffer ; 
but becaufe it fuffers it may fuffer. Or do you not admit this to be the 


ince 


cafe ? 
Euru. I do. 
Soc. Is not this therefore alfo the cafe with that which is beloved, or 


making, or tuffering fomething from fome one? 


e? 
Eurn. Entirely fo. 
Soc. This therefore fubfifts in the fame manner as the things before 


mentioned : it is not beloved by thofe by whom it is beloved, becaufe it may 
be beloved; but becaufe it is beloved, it may be beloved. 

Evru. It is neceffary. 

Soc. What then do we fay concerning holinefs, O Euthyphro? Is it not 
this, that it is beloved by all the gods, according to your affertion ? 

EuTH. Yes. 

Soc. Is it therefore beloved on this account, becaufe it is holy, or for fome 
other reafon? 

Euru. For no other reafon but on this account. 

Soc. Becaufe it is holy, therefore, it is beloved; but not becaufe it is be- 
loved, on this account it is holy. 

Euru. It appears fo. 

Soc. Becaufe however it is beloved by the gods, it may be beloved, and 
be dear to divinity. 

Euru. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. That which is dear to divinity, therefore, is not holy, O Euthyphro, 
nor mutt holinefs be defined to be that which is dear to divinity as vou fay, 
but it is fomething different from this. 

Eura. How is this, Socrates? 

Soc. Becaufe we have acknowledged that holinefs is on this account be- 
loved becaufe it is holy; and not that it is holy becaufe it is beloved. Did we 
not ? 

EurH. Yes 

Soc. But that which is dear to divinity, becaufe it is beloved by the gods, 
from this very circumftance that it is beloved, is dear to divinity ; but not 
becaufe it is dear to divinitv, on this account is it beloved. 

VOL. V. D EcTH, 
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EuTH. True. 

Soc. But, my dear Euthyphro, if that which is dear to divinity were the 
fame with that which is holy, if holinefs were beloved through its being holi- 
nefs, that alío which is dear to divinity would be beloved through iis being 
dear to divinity. But if that which is dear to divinity were dear to divinity 
through being beloved by the gods, that which is holy would alfo be holy 
through being beloved. Now, however, you fee that they are contrarily 
affected, as being perfe&ly different from each other. For the one, viz. 
what is dear to the gods becaufe it is beloved, isa thing of that kind that it 
may be beloved ; but the other, viz. holinefs, becaufe it is a thing which may 
be beloved, on this account is beloved. And you appear, O Euthyphro, 
when you was afked what holinefs is, to have been unwilling to manifeft 
the effence of it to me, but to have mentioned a certain affection pertaining 
to it, which this fame thing holinefs fuffers, viz. the being beloved by all 
the gods; but you have not yet told me what it is. If therefore it is agree- 
able to you, do not conceal this from me, but again fay from the beginning 
what holinefs is, whether it be beloved by the gods, or has any other pro- 
perty whatever pertaining to it. For we fhall not differ about this. But 
tell me readily what the holy, and alfo what the unholy is ? 

EuTH. But, Socrates, I cannot tell you what I conceive. For whatever 
pofition we adopt, is always fome how or other circumvented, and is not 
willing to remain where we have eftablifhed it. 

Soc. The things which you have afferted, O Euthyphro, appear to be the 
offspring of our progenitor Dedalus*. And if I indeed had faid and adopted 
thefe things, perhaps you would have derided me, as if my works alfo, which 
confift in difcourfe, through my alliance with him, privately efcaped, and 
were unwilling to remain where they were placed. But now (for they are 
your hypothefes) the raillery of fome other perfon is neceffary. For they are 
unwilling to abide with you, as it alfo appears to you yourfelr. 

Euru. But it appears to me, Socrates, that what is faid oucht to be ex- 
pofed to nearly the fame ridicule. For I am not the cauie of the circuicous 


3 Daedalus was a moft ingenious flatuary, and is faid to have made figures which moved of 
themfelves, and feemed to be endowed with life. Socrates, therefore, calls Dzedalus his pruge- 
nitor, becaufe his father was a ftatuary, and he himfelf when young exeicifed his father's art. 

2 waudering 
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wandering of thefe affertions, and of their not abidiug in the fame place ; but 
you appear to me to be the D.edalus. For fo far as pertains to me, thefe 
things would have remained firm. 

Soc. I appear therefore, my friend, to have become fo much more fkilful 
than that man in this art, in as much as he only made his own produCtions 
unftable ; but I, befides my own, as it feems, make thofe of others to be fo. 
And moreover, this is the moft elegant circumftance pertaining to my art, 
that Iam unwillingly wife. For I had rather that my reafonings fhould abide, 
and be eftablifhed immoveable, than that the riches of Tantalus, together 
with the wifdom of Dzedalus, fhould become my poffeffion. But enough of 
this.—Since, however, you appear to be delicate, I, in conjunction with you, 
will endeavour to fhow how you may teach me concerning holinefs, and not 
be weary till this is accomplithed. For fee whether it does not appear to you 
to be neceffary that every thing holy fhould be juft. 


Eu rH. To me it does. 
Soc. Is therefore every thing ju(t alfo holy? or is every thing holy indeed 


juft; but not every thing juft holy, but partly holy, and partly fomething 
elfe ? 

Evru. Ido not comprehend, Socrates, what you fay. 

Soc. And yet you are younger no lefs than you are wifer than I am; but, 
as I faid, you are delicate through the riches of your wifdom. However, Q 
bleffed man, colle& yourfelf: for it is not difficult to underftand what I fay. 


For I affert the contrary to the poet”, who fays, 


You Jove, the fource of all, refufe to fing: 
For fear perpetually refides with fhame. 


I therefore differ from this poet. Shall I tell you in what refpect : 

EuTH. By all means. 

Soc. It does not appear to me, that wherever there is fear, there alfo there 
is fhame, For there are many, as it feemsto me, who fear diteafes, poverty, 
and many other things of this kind, but who by no means are afhamed of 
thefe things which they fear. Does not the fame thing alto appear to 


you? 


1 The name of this poet appears to be unknown. 
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Eu'rH. Certainly. 

Soc. But wherever fhame is, there alfo is fear. For is there any one 
who is afhamed of and blufhes at any thing, but who does not at the tame 
time fear anJ dread the opinion of improbity ? 

Evru. He will certainly dread this. 

Soc. It is not therefore right to fay, that where there is fear, there alfo 
there is fhame; but we fhould fay that where there is fhame, there alío fear 
refides. For wherever there is fear, there is notalfo thame. For f think 
that fear extends further than shame ; fince fname is a part of fear, juĝ as the 
odd is a part of number. So thar it does not follow that wherever there is 
number, there alfo is the odc ; but wherever there is the odd, there alfo there 
is number. Do you now apprehend me? 

Euru. Perfe&ly fo. 


Soc. Refpecting a thing of tnis kind, therefore, I inquired above, when I 
afked you whether where the juft was, there alfo the holy was; or whether 
where the holy was, there alfo the juft was, but the holy was not to be found 
every wherein conjun&dion with the juft. For the holy is a part of the juft 
Does it appear to you that we fhould thus fpeak, or otherw ife ? 

EurH. Not otherwife; but thus. For you appear to me to freak rightly. 

Soc. See then what follows: for, if the holy is a part of ihe juft, it 1s 
necetfary, as it feems, that we fhould difcover what part of the juft the holy 
will be. If therefore you fhould afk me fome of the things juft now mentioned, 
as, for inftance, what part of number the even is, and what number it is, I 
fhould fay that it is not fcalene, but ifofceles'. Or does it not appear fo to 
you? 

Eun. It does. 

Soc. Do you therefore alío endeavour in like manner to teach me what 
part of the juft the holy is, that we may tell Melitus he muft no longer act 
unjaftly by vs, nor accufe us of impiety, as having now fufficiently learnt from 
you what things are pious and holy, and what not. 

Eurus. This part then, Sccrates, of the juft, appears to me to be pious 


? Socrates calls the even number ifofceles, becaufe it can be divided into two equal numbers 
as if they were fides ; but this is not the cafe with the old number, which may therefore be com- 


pared to a fcalene triangle, becaufe as in this ali tue fid:s are unequal, fo all the parts of an odd 
number are unequal. 


and 
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and holy, viz. that which is converfant with the culture of the gods; but 
that which is converfant with the culture of mankind is the remaining part 
of the juft. 

Soc. And you appear to me, Euthyphro, to fpeak well. However, I am 
ftili in want of a certain trifling particular, For I do not yet underftand 
what culiure you mean. For you certainly do not fay that fuch as is the 
culture about other things, fuch alfo is that which pertains to the gods. 
For inftance, we fay not every one knows the culture of horfes, but he who 
is {killed in equeftrian affairs. Do we not? 

EurH. Certainly. 

Soc. For equeftrian fkill is the culture of horfes.. 


Eu rH. It is. 

Soc. Nor does every one know the culture of dogs, but this belongs to the 
huntiman. 

Euru. It does. 

Soc. For the art of hunting is the culture of dogs.. 


Euru. lt is. 
Soc. But the grazier's.art is the culture of oxen. 


Euta. Certainly. 
Soc. But holinefs and piety are the culture of the gods, O Euryphro. Do 
you fay fo? 


Euru. I do. 
Soc. All culture, therefore, effects the farne thing, viz. the gcod and 


advantage of that which is cultivated. Juft as with refpe& to horfes, you 
fec that being cultivated by the equeftrian art, they are advantazed by it and 
become better. Or does it not appear fo to you? 


Euru. It does. 
Soc. Dogs alfo are benefited by the huntfman’s art, and oxen by that of 


the grazier, and all other things in a fimilar manner. Or do you think that 
culture is the injury of that which is cultivated? 

EurH. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But the advantage therefore? 


Euru. How fhould it not? 


Soc. Is holinefs, therefore, fince it is a culture of the gods, an advantage 
to 
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to the gods, and does it make the gods better? And do you admit this, that 
when you perform any thing holy, you render fome one of the gods better ? 

EvurH. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Nor do I, O Euthyphro, think that you fay this: it certainly is far 
otherwife. And for this reafon I afked you what this culture of the gods is, 
not thinking you would fay a thing of this kind. 

EurH. And you thought rightly, Socrates: for I do not fay any fuch 
thing. 

Soc. Beit fo. But what culture of the gods will holinefs be? 

Euru. That culture, Socrates, which flaves pay to their mafters. 

Soc. I underftand. It will be a certain fubferviency as it feems to the 
gods. 

Euru. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Can you then tell me, with refpe& to the art fubfervient to phy- 
ficians, to the accomplifhment of what work it is fubfervient ? Do you not 
think it is fubfervient to health ? 

Eutu. I do. 

Soc. But what? with refpect to the art fubfervient to fhipwrights, to the 
accomplifhment of what work is it fubfervient ? 

Euru. Evidently, Socrates, to that of a fhip. 

Soc. And is not the art fubfervient to architects, fubfervient to the build- 
ing of houfes ? 

Eutu. Yes. 

Soc. Tell me, then, O beft of men: with refpect to the art fubfervient 
to the gods, to the accomplifhment of what work will it be fubfervient ? 
For it is evident that you know, becaufe you fay that you have a knowledge 
of divine coucerns beyond that of other men. 

EurH. And I fay true, Socrates. 

Soc. Inform me then, by Jupiter, what that all-beautiful work is which 
the gods eff«&t, employing our fubferviency. 

Euru. They are many and beautiful, Socrates. 

Soc. The generals of an army too, my friend, accomplifh many and 
beautiful things; but at the fame time you can eafily tell what that priucipal 
thing is which they effect, viz, vi&ory in battle, Or can you not? 

Eutu. 
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Euru. How is it poffible I fhould not? 

Soc. Hufbandmen alfo, I think, accomplifh many and beautiful things ; 
but at the fame time the principal thing which they produce is aliment 
from the earth. 

Euru. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Of the many and beautiful things then which the gods accomplith, 
what is the principal ? 

Euru. I told you a little before, Socrates, that to learn accurately how 
all thefe things fubfift is an arduous undertaking ; but I now teil you fimply 
this, that if any one knows how to fay and do things acceptable to the gods, 
praying and facrificing to them, thefe things are holy. Things of this kind 
alfo preferve both private houfes and cities; but the contraries to things 
acceptable to the gods are impious, and thefe fubvert and deftroy all things. 

Soc. You might, if you had been willing, Euthyphro, have told me the 
fum of my inquiries in a much fhorter manner. But it is evident that you 
are not readily difpofed to inftru& me. For now when you drew near for 
this purpofe you receded; though if you had anfwered, I fhould before this 
perhaps have learnt frem you what holinefs is. But now (tor it is neceffary 
that he who interrogates fhould follow him who is interrogated wherever 
he may lead) what do you again fay the holy, and holinefs, is? Do you not 
fay it is a certain fcience of facrificing and praying ? 

Eutu. I do. 

Soc. Is not to facrifice to offer gifts to the gods; but to pray to requeft 
fomething of the gods ? 

EuTn. Very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. From this it follows that holinefs will be the fcience of requefting 
and giving to the gods. 

Euru. You have very well underftood, Socrates, what I faid. 

Soc. For I am very defirous, my friend, of your wifdom, and I pay 
attention to it; fo that what you fay does not fall to the ground. But tell 
me what this fubferviency to the gods is? Do you fay it is to requefl of 
them and to give to them? 

EvTH. | do. 

Soc. Will it not follow, therefore, that to requeft rightly, will be to 
requeft of them thofe things of which we are in want? 

EvrH. 
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Evry., What elfe can it be? 

Soc. And again, will not to give rightly confift in giving to them in our 
turn fuch things as they are in want of from us? For it would not be con- 
formable to art to beftow upon any one thofe things of which he is not in 
want. 

Euru. You fay true, Socrates. 

Soc. Holinefs, therefore, O Euthyphro, will be a certain mercantile art 
between gods and men. 

Euru. Let it be mercartile, if it pleafes you fo to call it. 

Soc. But it is not pleafing to me unlefs it be true. Tell me therefore 
what advantage the gods derive from the gifts which they receive from us? 
For the advantage arifiug from their gifts is evident to every one; fince we 
have not any good which they do not impart. But in what refpe& are they 
benefited from what they receive from us? Or have we fo much the advan- 
tage in this merchandife, that we receive every good from them, but they 
receive nothing from us? 

EurH. But do you think, Socrates, that the gods are benefited by what 
they receive from us? 

Soc. What is the ufe then, Euthvphro, of thefe our gifts to the gods? 

EuTH. What other ufe do you think except honour and reverence, and, 
as I juft now faid, gratitude? 

Soc. Holinefs then, Euthyphro, is that which is acceptable to the gods, 
but not that which is profitable to, or beloved by them. 

Euru. I think it is the moft of all things beloved by them. 

Soc. This then again is as it feems holinefs, viz. that which is dear to 
the gods. 

Euru. Efpecially fo. 

Soc. Afferting thefe things, can you wonder that your difcourfe does not 
appear to be fixed, but wandering? And can you accufe me as being the 
Dz alus that caufes them to wander, when you yourfelf far furpafs Daedalus 
in art, and make your affertions to revolve in a circle? Or do you not per- 
ceive that our difcourfe, revolving again, comes to the fame? For you re- 
member that in the former part of our difccurfe, the holy, and the dear to 
divinitv, did not appear to vs to be the fame, but different from each other: 


or do you not remember ? 
Euru. 
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Evru. I do. 

Soc. Now, therefore, do you not perceive that you fay the hclv is that 
which is beloved by the gods? But is this any thing elfe than that which is 
dear to divinity ? 

Euru. It is nothing elfe. 

Soc. Either therefore we did not then conclude well, or, if we did, our 
prefent pofition is not right. 

Eura. It feems fo. 

Soc. From the beginning, therefore, we muft again confider what the 
holy is. For 1 fhall not willingly, before I have learnt this, run timidly 
away. Do not then defpife me, but paying all poffible attention, tell me the 
truth in the moft eminent degree. For you know it, if any man does; and 
you will not be difmiffed like Proteus till. you have told me. For if you had 
not clearly known what the holy, and alfo the unholy is, you never would 
have attempted, for the fake of a man who is a hireling, to accufe your father 
of murder, when he is now advanced in years ; but you would have dreaded 
(left you fhould not a& rightly in this affair) the danger of incurring the 
anger of the gods, and the reproach of men. But now I well know that 
you clearly /z/Ae& ' , that you have a knowledge of what the holy and its 
contrary are. Tell me, therefore, moft excellent Euthyphro, and do not 
conceal from me what you think it to be? 

EuTH. It muft be at fome other opportunity then, Socrates: for now I 
am in hafte, and it is time for me to leave vou. 

Soc. What do you do, my friend? By your departure you will throw me 
from the great hope I had entertained of learning from vou what things are 
holy, and what are not fo, and of liberating myfelf from the accufation of 
Melitus, by fhowing him that I was become wife through Euthyphro in 
divine concerns ; that I fhall no longer fpeak rafhly, nor introduce any no- 
velties refpeéting them through ignorance ; and alto that 1 fhall act better 
during the remainder of my life. 


* Plato here very properly ufes the werd om, yeu /v/f (8, becaufe Euthyphro not being freed 
from two-fold ignorance, or, in other words, be ng ignorant that he was ignorant, had nothing 
more than a /u/picion of the naturt of holincfs. 
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Tuts Dialogue has been always juftly entitled “ Concerning Virtue.” 
For the true fubje& of it is the nature and origin of virtue. The queftion, 
indeed, propofed to Socrates by Meno in the very outfet of the Dialogue, is 
this other, * How virtue is acquired.” But Socrates immediately waves 
the queftion, and draws the converfation to an inquiry ** what virtue is,” as 
of neceffity previous to the inquiry, ** whence it comes." However, from 
the refult of the reafoning, we fhall perceive both thefe queftions anfwerable 
together: we fhall be convinced, that none can know the nature and effence 
of virtue, without knowing the fountain whence it is derived; and that 
whoever knows what this is, cannot fail of knowing at the fame time what 
that is in which virtue confifts. For, if we attend clofely to the fteps or 
gradual advances made in thefe inquiries, through the courfe of this Dialogue, 
we fhall difcover that virtue confifts in that kind of knowledge and that 
kind of power, taken together, the capacity of both which is in the human, 
as fhe partakes of a divine intellect, whofe effence is its own object, and 
whofe energy is the contemplation of itfelf, and the government of the 
univerfe. That kind of knowledge, therefore, which belongs to virtue is 
the knowledge of true good ; and that kind of power in the foul, through 
which, joined to that knowledge, a man is virtuous, is the power of the 


* The whole of this Introdu&ion is extracted from the Argument of Mr. Sydenham to this 
Dialogue; excepting a few paffages, which, from his not being fuficiently fkilled in the more 
profound parts of Plato’s philofophy, it was neceffary to alter.—T. 
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intelle& over the inferior part of the foul, the imagination and the paffions. 
The gradual advances made toward this difcovery form the condua of this 
divine Dialogue. And the firft ftep is to fhow, that virtue, though it feems 
to be a very complex idea, and made up of many virtues, different in their 
natures, and refpedtively belonging to different perfons, is but oae fimple 
idea, though called by different names, as the particular fubje&s on which it 
operates, or the particular obje&s which it has in view, differ one from 
another. Inthe next ftep, we find that this idea includes power and govern- 
ment, to which account immediately are fubjoined, by way of explanation, 
thefe reitrictions, power well and wifely exercifed, and government well 
and juftly adminiftered. Here then we difcover that the Well, ihe Wilely, 
andthe Juftly, are effential to the idea of virtue. Next, we marc) in fome 
obícurity : for here we fee only by help of a metaphor, feemingly introduced, . 
but in the way of a fimilitude, to illuftrate a point fuficiently made clear 
alreadv, that is, the wholenefs or rather onenefs of the idea of virtue. The 
metaphor is taken from outward figure, the definition of which being given, 
that it 1s bound, the bound of folid bodies, fuggelts to every ditciple or 
ftudious reader of Plato, that virtue itfelf is bound, that virtue intellectual 
is the bound of things within the mind, and that virtue practical is the 
bound of human actions and human manners'. We then move a flep 
further, in the fame manner, by the light only of metaphor. The metaphor 
here is taken from the corpufcular philofophy, then newlv brought into vogue 
by Protagoras, who had learnt it from Democritus, and by Gorgias, who 
who had learnt it from Empedocles. And Socrates here profecutes the 
fubje& of inquiry in this dialogue, under a pretence of giving a definition of 
colour, according to the do&rine of this philofophy which Meno had im- 
bibed. Colour, he fays, is owing to effluvia from the furfaces of bodies enter- 
ing the pores of the organs of fight; thefe being exactly fitted for the recep- 
tion of fuch effluvia: by which means thofe effluvia, being commenfurate 


* Our explication of this part of the Dialogue may perhaps appear fanciful to readers 
unacquainted with Plato. To obviate this appearance, we are to obferve, that, as Pythygoras 
ufed to illuftrate things mental by mathematical numbers, fo Plato frequently illuftrates them 
from the principles of geometry, and frequently alfo through fenfible images, or things corporeal. 
And perhaps thefe two ways of illuftration are the eafieft and the plaineft ways, through which. 
we can at firft be led to conceive things purely abftra&t, the obje&s of intellect, —S. 
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with thefe pores, become the objects of fight. Thus the philofopher plays 
with the prejudices of Meno, a difciple of the fophifts, and therefore not a 
proper fubje& for his inftru&ion ; and introduces, with a profeffed view of 
only gratifying him, a point which feems very foreign to the fubject, and not 
at all neceffary to illuftrate his meaning. But to his own friends and fol- 
lowers, who were acquainted with his doctrine, and were then near him, he 
thus zenigmatically infinuates that virtue and vice are as it were the colours 
of human actions; that by the light of mind we are able to diftinguith 
them; that the fcience of virtue is as natural to the human underftanding, 
as the perception of outward objects isto the eye of fenfe; that the mental 
eye is exactly adequate to its obje&s ; and that all truth in general, and 
moral truth in particular, the prefent fubjeCt, is commenturate with the 
mind. "The next advance we make difcovers to us that virtue confifts in a 
love and defire of true good, and true beauty, neceffarily confequent to the 
knowledge of what is truly good and truly beautiful: it being impoffible to 
forbear loving what appears beautiful, or defiring what appears good. And 
having already found that the idea of virtue includes power and government, 
we find that the whole idea of virtue is the power of preferving or of recover- 
ing true good and beauty, known to be fuch, and loved and defired becaufe 
known. The next ftep brings us to the end of our journey in this inquiry 
concerning virtue; by fhowing us that the knowledge of all truth, and con- 
fequently of true good and beauty, is connatural to the foul of man : and is 
fo, becaufs her origin is divine, and her effence immortal. Now, the demi- 
urgic intellect, the fource of her being, is immortal and divine, and truth 
eternally there refides, the ftable and invariable object of intelle&. Plato, 
therefore, in proving to us, as he does in this part of the Dialogue by an in- 
conteftable inftance, that the foul of man naturally affents to and embraces 
truth, when fairly prefented to her, and exhibited in a clear light, proves to 
us at the fame time, that fhe participates of this eternal intellect and 
truth. 

Thus much concerning the firft part, about one-half the Dialogue. In 
the latter half the inquiry into the nature of virtue is refumed, but in a dif- 
ferent way. For Meno, having here urged the confideration of his firft 
queftion, ** how virtue is acquired," Socrates, in pretending to yield at 
length to this inquiry, brings us round by another road to the end, which he 

3 himiclf 
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himfelf had all along in view, the teaching ** what virtue is," And here it 
is fuggefled, through a geometrical enigma, in the firft place, that not every 
foul is capable of virtue ; that a certain predifpofition is requifite ; that the 
parts of the foul muft be well proportioned to each other, in their natural 
frame, in order that the whole man may, through virtue, be made totus teres 
atque rotundus, In the next place, we find, that virtue confifts not in any 
particular virtuous habit or habits of the foul, whether intellectual or moral, 
but in the prudential ufe and exercife of them ; whence it follows, that vir- 
tue is not acquired by mere practice or habit. Thirdly, we find that virtue 
confifts not merely in a good difpofition, without being well cultivated, and 
confequently comes not by nature. Fourthly, that it confifts not in any par- 
ticular fcience or fciences, and therefore is not acquired by learning, and is 
not to be taught in the ordinary method of inftru&ion or difcipline. Prepa- 
ratory to this part of the inquiry, a new character is introduced into the 
Dialogue, Anytus, (a great enemy to tbe fophiíts, and defirous of being 
thought a politician,) as a neceffary perfon to fhow, that neither the pro- 
fefled men of wifdom, the fophifts, nor the allowed men of virtue, the pre- 
fervers of the Athenian ftate through their good government, were fit maf- 
ters or teachers in the fcience of virtue. At length, by the help of all thefe 
negatives, we find in what it potitively doth confift, that is, in true wifdom, 
not only derived originally from the divine mind by participation, but alfo 
infpired immediately by it through continual communication ; prefuppofing, 
however, as a neceffary foundation, or fit fübje& for the reception of this 
wifdom, a foul well difpofed by nature, cultivated by right difcipline, and 
ftrengthened by conftant care and attention, But as the two firft requifites, 
a good natural difpofition, and right inftitution, depend on the divine Pro- 
vidence ; and as the laft, the conftant practice of virtue, depends on the di- 
vine affiflance; all thefe co-operating caufes of virtue are, in the conclufion 
of this Dialogue, fummed up by Plato in one word, Stic popa, the divine 
portion or allotment to men juftly ftyled divine. Thus much may fuffice at 
prefent for unfolding the fubje&, and delinearing the parts of this Dialogue. 
What is here wanting in clearnefs, or in fulnefs, we fhall endeavour in the 
notes to illuftrate and to amplify. The end and defign of the Dialogue is to 
excite men, well-difpofed by nature, and prepared by the rudimeuts of good 
education, to the affiduous culture and improvement of their minds by think- 

ing 
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ing and reafoning. This defigu appears, firft, from the uncommon warmth 
and zeal with which Socrates is reprefented in the latter half of the Dialogue, 
preffing an inquiry after loft knowledge, and an endeavour to difcover latent 
truths. The fame defign appears further from the long time taken up in re. 
counting many fad inftances of a negleCt of virtuous ttudies in the youths of 
higheft rank in Athens; the enumeration of which, beinz fo prolix, can have 
no other view than to deter us from the fame negle&. But the tendency of 
the Dialogue beft appears from that effe&, which the grand do&:inc of it, as 
before explained, naturally muft have on every docile and candid mind, For, 
if the human partakes of a divine intelle&, and of all therefore which is of 
its effence ; if truth has thus defcended from Heaven into the fouls of men, 
and Divinity himfelf be there, ready to communicate more and more the 
heart-felt knowledge of things divine and eternal to every foul which retires 
within itfelf; who would not with thither to retire, and there, in that facred 
filence, the filence of the paffions, in that facred folitude, the abfence of all 
the objects of imagination, that flight of the alone to the alone, guyy pov 
mpos povv', to enjoy the prefence and converfe of the divinely folitary prin- 
ciple of things? Agreeably to this defign of Plato, and alfo on account of 
the audience, which was compofed partly of ftrangers, and partly of the 
friends and followers of Socrates, (as ufual in that place where the conver- 
fation was held,) the inquifitive turn is given to this Dialogue, partly excit- 
ing and partly affifting, by means of leading queftions, every where pro- 
pofed by Socrates, and of hints thrown in here and there of his profound 
meaning. Meno is reprefented but as an humble diíciple of the fophifts, and 
prefumes not to difpute or to argue like his mafters. And Anytus appears 
as an enemy to all philofophical difputation. ‘There is not fo much as the 
fhadow of a fkirmifh throughout the Dialogue. Yet the divifion of Plato's 
Dialogues, made by Thrafyllus, and followed by Albinus, led them to number 
it amougft thofe of the Peiraftic kind, as not knowing where elfe to place it 
with lefs impropriety. The outward form of it is purely dramatic; and the 
character of Anytus, as here exhibited, affords a juft fpecimen of the part he 
foon afterwards a&ed in the accufation of Socrates, and the bringing him to 
a public trial as a malefactor. 


* Thus Plotinus, in the clofe of his lat Ennead, very finely and jufily expreffes our fenfe.—S. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 


MENO ', SOCRATES, 
A Servant Boy of Meno's, ANYTUS °. 


SCENE.—The LYCEUM *. 


' This is the fame Meno mentioned by Xenophon, in his expedition of Cyrus the Younger, as 
one of the generals of the Grecian allied army in that expedition, Plutarch, in his Life of 
Phocion, relates, that Meno commanded all the cavalry. Certain it is from Xenophon, that he 
had the command of the forces fent from Theffaly. Near the end of the fecond book of that 
incomparable hiftory above mentioned, the elegant and faithful writer of it, having before given 
us an inftance of Meno’s bafenefs, prefents us with a portrait of him drawn at full length, the 
features of which are odious. But at the time of his converfation with Socrates, recited in this 
Dialogue, he was fo young, that his mind and true character could not as yet have appeared 
openly, or have been known in the world. He firt made a figure in the expedition with 
Xenophon, whilft he was (till in the flower of his youth; but he was foon taken prifoner, and 
brought to Artaxerxes, by whofe orders he was put to a lingering and ignominious death, not as 
an enemy but as a malefa&or. Some flight ftrokes, however, appear even in this Dialogue, 
giving us a fketch of his turn of mind; as will be obferved in their proper places, 

2 Enough has been faid of this fellow, in the Introduction to this Dialogue, to prepare the 
reader for his appearance in the figure he there makes. 

3 The following circumftances, confidered together, evince the fcene to be laid in the Lyceum. 
Firft, it was the place ordinarily frequented every day by Socrates, with his difciples and followers. 
Next, it was the place of refort for all ftrangers, efpecially the young and noble, fuch as Meno 
was, to fee the Athenian youth exercife themfelves, and to hear the fophifts, if any happened to 
be at Athens, difpute and harangue. See note on the fcene of the Greater Hippias. Lafily, it 
cannot be fuppofed, that Socrates fhould meet with Anytus, his enemy, at any other than a 
public place, free to all men.—S, 
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CAN I you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue * is to be taught; or whe- 
ther it is acquired, not through teaching, but through exercife and habit ; 


* The reader will obferve this to be a very abrupt way of beginning a converfation, efpecially 
with a ftranger, known only by his name and character. What makes it the more remarkable 
is, that a young perfon, but juft arrived at the age of manhood, fhould thus accoft an old man in 
his feventieth year, venerable from his known wifdom and a long life of virtue. Some may 
think that Plato intended here to paint the infolent familiarity of young men of large fortune 
and bad education, in their manner of addreffing their inferiors in point of wealth. Such a 
thought has, perhaps, fome foundation in truth. But Plato’s principal purpofe, in beginning the 
Dialogue with an impertinent queftion from the mouth of Meno, is, as appears plainly from the 
reply of Socrates, to exhibit to us the arrogant pretenfions of the fophifls, and particularly of 
Gorgias, in taking upon themfelves to anfwer every philofophical queftion propofed to them. 
Meno had in his own country been ufed to this behaviour of theirs; and Socrates had, long 
before this, acquired a diftinguifhed chara&er for his fuperior fkill in philofophical difputations. 
Meno, therefore, who knew no difference betwecn Socrates and the fophifls, attacks him directly, 
without the ceremony ofa preface, with a queftion, point blank, on one of the moft knotty fubjects 
of inquiry in all philofophy. For he prefumed that Socrates was fitting in the Lyceum, like one 
of the fophifts, ready to anfwer all fuch queftions. The only other dramatic Dialogue of Plato 
which begins thus abruptly is the Minos. There is the fame kind of propriety in both. The 
only difference is this, that in the Minos, a Dialogue between Socrates and a fophitt, Socrates is 
the queftioner; and in the Meno, he is the perfon queftioned.—S. 

2 Many years before the time of this Dialogue, Socrates had held a difputation with Prota- 
goras on this very point, whether virtue could be taught; a difputation, recited by Plato in a 
Dialogue called after the name of that great fophift. The queftion was then debated before a 
numerous audience of fophifts and their followers, as well as of the friends and difciples of 
Socrates himfelf. The difputants, however, came to no agreement on the matter in difpute. 
The refult of their converfation was only this, that Protagoras, the prince of fophifts, was fo 
generous as to befiow his commendations on the great philofopher, and was gracioutly pleafed to 
fay, that ** he fhould wonder if Socrates in time did not become confiderable in fame for wifdom.” 
The commendations of a fophift, no lefs renowned for his philofophical knowledge, than vener- 
able on account of his experienced age, (for he was then about 75 years old,) increafed the repu- 
tation of Socrates amongft the tribe of fophills ; and it is probable that thefe men tpread the fame 
of that difputation throughout all Greece. [t feems, therefore, as if Meno, an admirer of the 
fophifts, and bred up under one of their difciples, was defrous of hearing Socrates himfelf ipeak 
on that celebrated fubject of former deb itc. Accordingly, meeting with Socrates in a convenient 
place, he attacks him at once with a queftion on that very point. We may obferve, however, 
tliat Meno here {tates the queftion in a more ample manner than that in which it had been con- 
fidered in the debate between Socrates and Protagoras: for he particularly mentions all the 
other ways, befide that of teaching, iz; which it ever was fuppoted that virtue was attainable. 
So that this Dialogue, The Meno, though not fo entertaining as The Protagoras, i$ morc com- 


prehenfive and affords a wider field for fpeculation.—S. 
F 2 et 
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or whether it comes neither by exercife, nor yet by teaching, but is by 
nature with thofe who are poffeffed of it; or comes it to them by fome 
other way? 

Soc. You Theffalians, Meno, have been of old eminent among the 
Grecians'. You have been long admired for your fuperior fkill in horfe- 
manfhip *, and famed for the great wealth you are poffeffed of 3. But I 
think you have now acquired no lefs fame for wifdom*. And amongtt 
others of you, the fellow-citizens of your friend Ariftippus 5 of Lariffa 
have diftinguifhed themfelves not a little in this refpeét. Now this is 
entirely the work of Gorgias. For in his travels, when he came to their 
city, he drew the chiefs of the Aleuadian family $ (one of whom is your 
friend Ariftippus), and indeed all of higheft quality in the other ftates of 


t The Theffalians were the moft antient inhabitants of Greece; and from time to time fending 
out colonies from their own country, Theffaly, fpread themfelves by degrees over all the reft of 
Greece; as we are told by the old geographers.—S, 

2 The people who lived in Theffaly had the reputation of being the beft horfemen, and in war 
the beft cavalry, in the world. See Suidas in voce ‘Iarzeis Atuxobwpaxes. This was owing to their 
breeding of excellent horfes, which were every where valued as the beft, both for fervice and for 
beauty ; as may be feen in the Ze£ and the Epwres of Lucian, and in a note to The Greater 
Hippias. And this valuable breed of horfes was favoured by the foil of their country, which was 
partly mountainous, and partly well watered by fine rivers running through the midft of fpacious 
and open plains.—S. 

3 In the time of Plato thefe people were grown very rich; but were thought to have acquired 
their riches chiefly by very unjuft means, by fraud, by theft, and by kidnapping and felling free 
men as faves: for which crimes they were infamous throughout the reft of Greece. See Xenophon. 
Memorahil. hb. i. cap. 2. § 24.—S. 

4 Meaning the pretended wifdom taught by the fophifts.—S. 

5 This Ariftippus was a man of the higheft rank and power in the city.of Lariffa. We here find 
him to have been fophifticated by Gorgias: and it may juftly be inferred, from the mention of him 
in this manner, that he himfclf had fophiflicated Meno. But it appears in the higheft degree 
improbable that he fhould be the fame perfon with an Ariftippus mentioned by Ariílotle in the 
beginning of the third Book of his Metaphyficks : for this latter was a fophift by profeffion; and the 
profeffion of a foph:ft was no more becoming to men of high birth and quality, than that of an 
itinerant quack-do&tor or ftroiling ftage- player is now-a-days amoneít us. See Platoin Protag.—S. 

6 This was the nobleft family in Lar:ifa. They were defcended from Aleuas, one of the kings 
of Theffaly, of the race of Hercules; and were at this time the oligarchic tyrants of their coun- 
try. Meno is here complimented in the feemingly honourable mention thus made of his friend, 
whom we prefume to have been alfo his immediate inttru&or. For at the time fuppofed in ihis 
Dialogue, Gorgias was upwards of ninety years of age, and Meuo a very young man.—S. 
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Theffaly, to be the admirers of his wiflom'. From him you Theffalians 
learned the habit of aníwering to any queftion whatever with an undaunted 
and a noble confidence, fuch indeed as becomes thofe who have a thorough 
knowledge of the fubje&t propofed to them. For he? in the fame manner 
offered himfelf to be freely interrogated by any one of the Grecians, whom 
it fhould pieafe to afk him, concerning any point which the party queftion- 
ing might choofe: and to no queftion of any perfon did he ever refufe an 
anfwer, But we in this place, my friend Meno, are in a condition quite 
the contrary. Amongft us there is a dearth, as it were, of wifdom ; which 
feems to have forfaken our country, and to have fled to vours. So that if 
you fhould take it into your head to propofe to any one here the queftion 
you have propofed to me, there is not a man of us who would not Jaugh 
and fay, ** Friend ftranger, you muft think me wonderfully wife, to know 
whether virtue is a thing which can be taught, or by what other means it is 


* The great reputation of Gorgias appears to have had its firft rife in Theffaly. For thus Phi- 
loftratus, in the Proem to his Lives of the Sophifts,—nzée tn; apxatorepas (fc. copsetinns) Poprias 
à Arorrwog ev Octlarog. Indeed Theffaly was the mott proper of ali places for Gorgias to difplay 
his art in, and by that means to acquire reputation. For his art was the art of deluding through 
fophiftical oratory and fuphiftical argumentation ; and thefe are the fittet and moft fucccfsful en- 
gines that can be employed for the purpofe of deceiving. If therefore the people of Theffaly were 
fuch as they are reprefented, Gorgias could not fail of meeting there with a multitude of followers 
and admirers. In fact, thefe people became fo great proficients in the art of deceiving, and fo fa- 
mous for the practice of it, that every ingenious or dextrous ftroke of deceit was proverbially called 
Oerlarov copicua, a Theffalian fophifm. In Athenzus, p. 308, Myrtilus, the fophift of Theflaly, 
is called @etlarcy marasa, a cunning and crafty wreftler in difputation ; or, as Euftathius 
explains the term, Ostlaaos ersyxtixcs, fubtle in refuting any argument. The fame Myrtilus is 
called jocofely by the fame author, p. 11, himfelf Oerlarsy cogieua, a Theffalian cheat (in his way 
of arguing). ; 

* Plato, in his Dialogne named Gorgias, ufhers in this great father and prince of fophifts by 
relating, that he had juft now, at a private houfe, challenged any of the company to interrogate 
him on whatever point they pleafed, and had undertaken to anfwer all forts of queftions. This 
ap: ears to have been ufual with him. For Philoftratus reports, that when he came to Athens he 
had the conti ence to prefent himfeif in the midft of the theatre, aud to fay to the whole atfembly 
Mosar, *' propofe," meaning, anv argument for him to differt on: agreeably to which is the 
account given of him by Cicero in the beginning of his fecond Book de Finibus, that he was the 
firft that ever dared iz conventu pojcere queflionem, in public to demand the queftion, id e1, fays 
Tully, jubere dicere jud. le re quis vellet audire, to bid any man declare what fubject he chofe to 
hear a difcourfe upon.—S. 
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attained: when I am fo far from knowing whether it can be taught or 
not, that I have not the good fortune to know fo much as what virtue is.” 
Now this, Meno, is exactly my own cafe. I am in the fame poverty of 
knowledge as to this affair, and confefs myfelf to be totally ignorant con- 
cerning the effence of virtue. How then fhould I be able to fay what 
qualities are to be attributed to that which is utterly unknown to me? Or 
do you think it poffibie for a man, wholly ignorant who Meno is, to know 
whether Meno is a man of honour, a man of fortune, a man ofa generous fpirit, 
or whether he is the reverfe of all thefe characters? Do you think it poffible? 

Meno. Ido not. But in good earneft, Socrates, do you really not know 
what virtue is? and do you give me leave to carry home fuch a character of 
you, and to make this report of you in my country? 

Soc. Not only that, my friend, but this further—that I never met any 
where with a man whom I thought maíter of fuch a piece of know- 
ledge. 

Mzwo. Did you never then meet with Gorgias, during his ftay in this 
city? 

Soc. I did. 

Meno, And did you think that he knew nothing of the matter? 

Soc. J do not perfe&ly remember, Meno, and therefore am not able to 
fay directly what I then thought of him. But perhaps not only was he him- 
felf knowing in the nature of virtue, but what he ufed to fay on that fub- 
je& you alío know. Do you then remind me what account he gave ot 
virtue ; or, if you are unwilling fo to do, give me an account of it your- 
felf; for I fuppofe you agree with him in opinion. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Let us leave him, therefore, out of the queftion, efpecially confi- 
dering that he is abfent, But what you yourfelf think virtue to be, tell me, 
Meno, and freely communicate your knowledge of it, that 1 may be happy 
in being convi&ed of having uttered what is fo happily an untruth, when I 
faid that I never any where met with a man who knew what virtue was; 
when, at the fame time, both yourfelf and Gorgias fha!l appear to have 
been 1o well acquainted with the nature of it. 

Mzno. Whatever you may imagine, Socrates, it is by no means difficult 
to tell what you defire to know. In the firft place, to inftance in the 
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virtue of a man, nothing is eafier to te'l than that a man’s virtue confifts in 
his ability to manage aiir of iate, and, in managing them, to be of fervicc 
to the public and to its friends, to diftrefs its enemies, and to guard, at the 
fame time, with vigilance and circumfpection, again{t any hien that might 
arife from thofe enemies in their turn. Then, if you would know what. is 
the virtue ofa woman, it is eafy enough to run over the particulars: it is to 
manage well the affairs of her family, carefully to keep tafe all that is in 
the Bone: and to hearken with due obfervance to her hufband. Another 
kind of virtue belongs to a child, different too in a girl from what it is in a 
boy : fo is it likewife of the aged. And if you choofe to proceed further, 
the virtue of a free man is one thing, that of a flave is another thing. Many 
more virtues are there, of all forts; fo that one cannot be at a lofs to 
tell, concerning virtue, what it is. For in every action, and in every age of 
life, with reference to every kind of bufinefs, fome peculiar virtue belongs to 
each perfon : and in vice alfo, I fuppofe, Socrates, there is the fame refpective 
difference, and the (ame variety. 

Soc. I think myfelf much favoured by Fortune, Meno; for, when I was 
only in queft of one virtue, I have found, it feems, a whole fwarm of virtues 
hiving in your mind. But, to purfue this fimilitude, taken from bees:— 
Suppofing, Meno, I had afked you what was the nature of a bee, and you 
had told me that bees were many and various, what would you have an- 
Íwered me if I had demanded of you further, whether you called them many 
and various, and differing one from another, in refpect of their being bees ; 
' or whether you thought they differed not in this retpect, but with regard to 
fomething elfe, as beauty, or fize, or other thing of like kind, accidental ? 
What aníwer would you have made to fuch a queftion ? 

Meno. I fhould have an{wered thus ; that fo far as they were bees, and in 
this refpect, they differed not at all one from another. 

Soc. Suppofe, then, that 1 had afterwards faid, Tell me, therefore, Meno, 
concerning this very nature of bees, in refpect of which they do not difler, 
but all agree and are alike ; what fay you that it is? Should you have had 
any anfwer to have given me to this queftion? 

Meno. I fhould. 

Soc. Juft fo is it with the virtues. Many indeed are they, and of various 
kinds : but they all agree in one and the lame idea; through their agree- 
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ment in which they are, all of them alike, virtues. This idea the man, who 
is alked the queftion which I have afked of you, ought to have in his eye 
when he anfwers it; and, copying from this idea, to craw a deícription of 
virtue. Do you not apprehend the meaning of what I fay? 

Meno. Tolerably well, I think Ido. But I am not in the poffeffion of 
it fo fully as I could with. 

Soc. Take it thus then.—-—Do you think after this manner concerning 
virtue only, that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another thing, and fo of other refpective virtues, that they are all different ? 
or have you the fame way of thinking as to the health, fize, and ftrength of 
the body? Do you think the health of a man to be one thing, the health of 
a woman to be a thing different? or is the fame idea of health every where, 
wherever health is, whether it be in a man, or in whatever fubject it be 
found? 

Meno. The health of a man and the health of a woman, I think, are 
equally and alike health, one and the fame thing. 

Soc. Do you not think after the fame manner with regard to fize and 
ftrength ; that a woman, if fhe be ftrong, is ftrong according to the fame 
idea, and with the fame ftrength, which gives a {trong man the denomina- 
tion of ftrong? By the fame ftrength I mean this, that whether ftrength be 
in a man, or in a woman, confidering it as ftrength, there is no difference ; 
or do you think that there is any difference between ftrength and ftrength ? 

Meno. I think there is not any. 

Soc. And will any difference, think you then, be found in virtue, with 
refpeét to its being virtue, whether it be in a child or in an aged perfon, in 
a woman or in a man ? 

Meno. This cafe of virtue, Socrates, feems fomehow to be not exactly 
parallel with thofe other inftances. 

Soc. Why ? Did you not tell me that the virtue of a man confifted in his 
well-managing of civil affairs, and that of a woman in the well-managing 
of her houfehold ? 

Meno. I did. 

Soc. I afk you, then, whether it is poffible to manage any affairs well, 
whether civil or domeftic, or any other affairs whatever, without a prudent 
and a juft management ? 
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MzNo. By no means. 

Soc. If then the management be juft and prudent, muft not the managers 
manage with juftice and with prudence? 

Meno. They muft. 

Soc. Both of them, therefore, have occafion for the fame things, to qua- 
lify them for being good managers, both the woman and the man, namely, 
juftice and prudence. 

Meno. It appears they have. 

Soc. And how is it in the cafe of a child, or that of an old man? Can 
thefe ever be good, if they are diffolute and difhoneft? 

Meno. By no means. 

Soc. But only by their being fober and honeft ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. All perfons, therefore, who are good, are good in the fame way ; 
for they are good by being poffeffed of the fame qualities. 

MExo. It feems fo. 

Soc. Now if virtue were not the fame thing in them all, they would not 
be good in the fame way. 

MeENo. They would not. 

Soc. Seeing, therefore, that virtue is the fame thing in all of them, en- 
deavour to recolle& and tell me, what was the account given of it by 
Gorgias, which was the fame, it feems, with the account you would give 
of it yourfelf? 

Meno, What elfe is it than to be able to govern men? If you are in 
fearch of that, which is one and the fame thing in all perfons who have 
virtue. | 

Soc. It is the very thing I am in fearch of. But is this then the virtue 
of a child, Meno? And is it the virtue of a flave, to be able to govern his 
mafter? Do you think him to be any longer a flave, when he can govern ? 

Meno. I think he is then by no means a flave indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. Neither is it proper, my friend, that he fhould be fo. Confider 
this alfo further. You fay it is virtue to be able to govern. Should we not 
immediately fubjoin the word ju///y, and fay, to govern juitly ? For you 
would not fay, that to govern unjuftly is virtue. 

Meno. I think we fhould. For juftice, Socrates, is virtue. 
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Soc. Virtue is it, Meno, or fome certain virtue ? 

Meno. How mean you by this diftinction ? 

Soc. I mean no otherwife than as every thing elfe whatever is diftin- 
guifhed : to inftance, if you pleafe, in roundnefs. Of this I fhould fay that 
it is fome certain figure, and not thus fimply aud abfolutely that it is figure. 
And for this reafon fhould I exprefs myfelf in that manner, becaufe there 
are other figures befide the round. 

Meno. You would thus fpeak rightly. And indeed, to fay the truth, I 
myfelf not only call juftice a virtue, but fay that other virtues there are be- 
fide. 

Soc. Say, what thefz other virtues are. As I would recount to you, 
were you to bid me, other figures befide the round; do you recount to me, 
in I:ke manner, other virtues befide juftice. 

Meno. Well then; courage I think to be a virtue, and temperance 
another, and wifdom, and magnanimity, and a great many more. 

Soc. Again, Meno, we have met with the fame accident as before; 
we have again found many virtues, while in fearch of one only; though 
then indeed in a different way from that in which we have now alighted on 
them: but the one virtue, which is the fame through all thefe, we are not 
able to find. 

Meno. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to apprehend fuch virtue as 
you are inquiring after, that one in all, as in other things I am able. 

Soc. Probably fo; but I will do the beft I can to help us onward in our 
inquiry. Already you apprehend, in fome meature, that thus it is in every 
thing. For fhould any perfon have afked you what was figure, the thing I 
juft now mentioned, and you had faid it was roundnefs; were he then to afk 
you, according to the fame diftin€lion which I made concerning juftice, whe- 
ther roundnefs was figure, or fome certain figure; vou would anfwer, it was 
fome certain figure. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. And would you not anfwer thus for this reafon, becaufe there are 
other figures befide the round? 

Meno. For that very reafon. 

Soc. And were he to afk vou further, of what fort thofe other figures 
were, you would tell him? 
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Meno. I fhould. 

Soc. Again ; queftioned in the fame manner concerning colour, what it 
is? had you anfwered, It is whitenefs; fhould the queftioner immediately 
proceed to this further queftion, whether whitenefs is colour, or fome 
certain colour? you would fay, Some certain colour; becaufe there happen 


to be other colours. 


Meno. I (hould. 
Soc. And if he were to bid you enumerate thofe other colours, you would 


fpeak of colours, which happen to be colours no lefs than the white. 


Meno. Certainly. 
Soc. If then he were to profecute the argument, as I do, he would 


fay, We are always getting into multitude *; deal not with me in this 
manner: but fince to all this multitude you give onc common name; 
fince you tell me there is none of them which is not figure; and that, not- 
withftanding, they are contrary fome to others *; what is this which com- 
prehends the round as well as the the ftraight, this thing to which you give 
the name of figure, and tell me that the rouud is figure not more than is 


the ftraight? or do you not fay this? 


Meno. I do. 
Soc. I afk you, then, whether when you fay this, you mean it in refpect 


* For the fenfes are always drawing us into multitude; which, confidered as multitude, belongs 
only to fenfible and outward things. But as foon as any multitude, or many, are confidered 
together, and comprehended in one idea, they become the obje& of mind, and are then one and 
many; fenfe and imagination being now accompanied by mind. To this confidcration of things, 
this comprehenfion of many in one, Socrates here endeavours to lead Meno in the fame way in 
which he elfewhere leads Theztetus, that is, by means of mathematical objcéts, to which his 
mind was familiarized; this being a fep the eafiet to him, and perhaps naturally the fir(t to- 
ward the attainment of univerfal ideas, things purely mental. For the opening of the mind is 
in the firft place to numbers; thence fhe proceeds to figures as the bounds of body, and is at firft 
fight delighted with figures mathematical, 1f afterwards fhe is taught the mathematical fciences, 
then in proportion as her powers open more and become enlarged, fhe cafily attains to view 
many in one; toview, for inftance, the properties of all triangles contained in the triangle itfelf, 
And in the circle, the fquare, the pentagon, and all other figures, fhe has the fame comprehenfive 
view. With thefe mathematical figures Meno was well acquainted ; and upon this foundation 
did Socrates propofe to him to confider the nature of figure in general, or that one thing in which 
all figures agree and are the fame.—S. 

* As reGtilinear figures are contrary to circles; the whole periphery of thefe latter being a 
curve line,—S. 
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of roundnefs, and that the round is not more round than is the ftraight? or 
with regard to ftraightnefs, and that the ftraight is not more ftraight than is 
the round? 

Meno. I mean not thus, Socrates. 

Soc. But it is with a view to figure, that you affert the round not more 
to be figure than is the ftraight, nor the ftraight more than is the round, 

Meno. True. 

Soc. Try then if you can tell me, what that thing is which is called by 
this general name of figure, Now fuppofe, that to an inquirer in this way 
concerning figure, or concerning colour, you were to fay, I do not compre- 
hend what it is you would have, man; nor do I know what it is you mean: 
he perhaps would wonder; and would fay, Do you not comprehend 
that I am inquiring, what is the fame in all thefe? Would you have 
nothing to fay neither after this, Meno, were you to be afked, what that 
was in the round, in the ftraight, and in the other things you call figures, in 
all of them the fame? Endeavour to find out and tell me what it is; that you 
may the better afterwards contider of, and anfwer to, the like kind of queftion 
concerning virtue. 

Meno. Not fo, Socrates; but do you yourfelf rather fay what figure is. 

Soc. Would you have me oblige you in this point? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soc. Shall you then be willing to tell me what virtue is? 

Meno. I fhall. 

Soc. Let usthen do our beft; for the caufe deferves it. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. Come then; letus try if we can tell you what figure is. See if you 
can accept the following account of figure. Let us fav, figure ! is that which 
“of all things is the only one that always accompanies colour. Are you fatisfied 
with this account? or do you inquire any further? For my part, I fhould be 
well contented if you would give me but as good an account of virtue °, 

Meno. 

7 In this frf definition of figure, Socrates confiders it only as it belongs to body; that is, not 
mathematical figure, but corporeal; figure which always accompanies colour, becaufe it is 
always ften by the fame outward Fght, whch exhibits to us the diflerent colours of all bodies, 
and without which they have indeed no colour at all. — S. 


? Socrates was very fenfible, that his definitión had not explained the nature of the thing, 
and that he had only dcícribed it by that which Porphyry terms ouposenacs axep.ctoy, an infepar- 
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Meno. But, Socrates, this is weak and filly. 

Soc. How fo? 

MENo. According to your account, that is figure which always accom- 
panies colour. 

Soc. Well. 

Meno. But fhould any perfon now reply, that he knew not what colour 
was, and was equally at a lofs concerning colour and concerning figure, what 
could you think of the anfwer that you had given to his queftion ? 

Soc. l?—that I had aníwered with truth. And if my queftioner hap- 
pened to be one of your wife men, your difputers and contenders, I would 
tell him !, that I had fpoken; and that, if I had not fpoken rightly, it was 
his bufinefs to take up the argument, and to refute what I had faid. But 
if two parties, fuch as you and I here, as friends, and in a friendly way, 
were inclined to have difcourfe together, their anfwers to each other's 
queftions ought to be made in a milder manner, and to be more rational. 
Now it is perhaps more rational, that an anfwer fhould not only be agrec- 
able to truth, but betides, fhould be conceived in terms confeffedly under- 
ftood by the party queftioning. Accordingly, | thall now attempt to make 
you fuch a kind of anfwer. For tell me; do you not call fome certain thing 
by the name of end, fpeaking of fuch a thing as bound or extreme? For by 
all thete words I mean the fame thing. Prodicus, indeed, might poflibly 
difpute it with us: but you would ufe thefe expreffions indifferently, that 
fuch or fuch a thing is bounded, or, that it has an end. This is all I mean; 
nothing of fubtle difquifition, or nice dittinction. 


able accident of it, that is, a circumflance which, though accidental, or not of neceffity attending 
on its cffence, yet in fa always did attend on it, namely, the accompaniment of colour. And 
he here profetfee, that he would be fatisficd with fuch a deferipuion of virtue denoting any cir- 
cumflance which always attended on her: as if we deferibed virtue thus ; Virtue is that which 
always acecompanies wifdoui.—S. 

! Secratez, in converfing with the fophitls, never ufed roves didzoxarinor, the infiruétive method 
of delivering his doctrine: becaufe, fancing themfelves fufficiently know ing and wile already, they 
were not. difpofed to learn, Nor did he ever take the truly dialectical way with them; or make 
ule of rovov dianextivos: becaufe they were not concerned about truth in any argument; and be- 
caule alfo they either had sot, or would net, acknowledge any firit prineiples to argne from. But 
he d-fprtcd with them always in their own wav, Ja Acyw. ep civ. confuling them from their 
own conceflions, and reducing to abfurdities the anfwers which tbey gave to his queltions.—s. 
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Meno. Well; there is fomething which I call end: and I think I under. 
ftand what you mean. 

Soc. And is there not fomething which you call fuperficies? another, 
which you call folid? fuch as thofe, I mean, which are the fubje&s of 
geometry. 

Meno. I call certain things by the names you mention. 

Soc. Now then, from theíe premifes which vou admit, you may underítand 
what I mean by figure in general. In every figure, that which bounds the 
folid, I call figure. And to exprefs this in one fhort propofition, I fhou!d 
fay that figure is the bound of folid. 

Meno. And what fay you colour is? 

Soc. You ufe me ill now, Meno. You put an old man to the tafk of 
anfwering, yet are unwilling yourfelf to take the trouble only of recollecting 
and telling me what Gorgias faid that virtue was. 

Meno. But I will; after you have told me what colour is. 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from your way of 
converfing, Meno, that you are hand{ome, and ftill have your admirers, 

Meno. How fo? 

Soc. Becaufe you do nothing but command in converfation, as fine ladies 
do, that are ufed to have their wills in all things ; for they tyrannize fo long 
as their beauty lafts, At the fame time too, perhaps, you have difcovered 
me, how eafy I am to be fubdued by beauty, and how apt to ftoop to it. 
I fall do therefore as you would have me, and (hall anfwer to your quef 
tion. 

Mewo. By all means do, and gratify my requeft. 

Soc. Do you choofe that I fhould make my anfwer in the ftyle of Gor- 
gies’, that by this means you may apprehend it the more eafily? 

Meno. 


* Gorgias, as appears from what follows, accounted for all the fenfible qualities of things, that 
is, for every thing perceived through any of the five outward fenfes, by corpufcular, or little in- 
vifible bodies, continually azogfeovta, flowing forth, or emitted, from all larger, vifible, and appa- 
rently figured bodies, and ftriking the fenfe of all fenfible animals within their reach, With 
regard to one kind of the fenfible qualities of bodies, namely, odours, whether the fragrant or the 
fatid, the fame account is given of them by moft of the modern philofophers. For they are 
generally held to be the effluvia of bodies odoriferous, flriking and affe&ing either agreeably or 
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Mevo. I fhould be glad that you would do fo, moft undoubtedly. 
Soc. Do you not hold, you and Gorgias, that certain cffluvia flow forth 
from bodies, agreeably to the do€trine of Empedocles !? 
Meno. We hold that doctrine ftrongly?. 
Soc.. 


difagreeably the olfactory nerves, where the particular fen'e of fmell is fuppofed to be featcd, 
We Mall prefently obferve, in what manner the antient Corpufcularians, whofe fyfiem was more 
uniform and fimple than that of the moderns, extended the power of thefe effluvia to all the ret. 
of the outward fenfes.—S. 

* Empedocles was a Pythagorean philofopher of Agrigentum in Sicily; and wrote a poem in 
three books, concerning Nature, on the principles of Pythagoras. For this great founder of the 
Italic fect, though he applied himfelf chiefly to the fludy of mind, the governing principle in 
nature, as the only way to underfland nature rightly, vct philofophized alfo ou the outward and 
corporeal part of the univerfe : the elements of which, confifiently with his notions of mind, 
he held not to be irregular and infinite, as the Atomic and Athciftic philofophers imagined : but 
to be formed by rule in number, and in meafure, as being the work of mind. Plato, in his 
Timzus, hath introduced the Pythagorean, from whom that dialogue takes its. name, telling us 
the meafures and proportions of thefe elements. It fufficeth at prefent to fav of them, that they 
are the four generally confidered ever fince as the elements of nature, fire, air, watcr, and earth. 
On this foundation Empedocles built his poem, explaining all the appearances of outward nature 
from the combination and motion of thefe four elements. His poetry was deemed by the antients, 
in point of verfification, equal to that of Homer. And he feems to have been a celebrated poct, 
before he commenced philofopher. For though it does not a»pear that in this poem he divulged 
any of the Pythagorean fecrets, vet his brothers of that fect, who were all firi&ly united together 
in fellowfhip, did, on tbe publication of his poem, as fearful of the precedent (and no writings 
had till then been ever publifhed by any Pythagorean), expel him from their focietv; at the fame 
time making a law, that from thenceforth no poet fhould ever be admitted amongft them as a 
member of their body.—-S. 

^ Empedocles differed from the Atomic philofophers of old iu this, that he held all natural 
bodies, and even their minateft parts, fo long as they remained parts of thofe bodies, to be com- 
pofed of the four elements, Now as air and fire, two of thole four, are aQive elements perpetually 
in motion ; and as all compound bodics are more or lefs porous; he fuppofed a continual efflux 
of igneous and aérial particles from thofe bodies into whofe compofition they had entered? througii 
fuch meatufes or pores, whether flraight or winding, as were fitted for their paflage and their exit. 
To fupply the place of thefe departed particles, and to maintain the fame (late in the compofition 
of the bodies they had quitted, he fuppofed a continual influx of frefli air and fire from without, 
uniting themfelves to their congenial elements within, and thus becoming ingredients in the 
frame of the compounded or mixt bodies into which they had entered. ‘Thefe fie M ftieams he 
held to be almoft pure and elementary air and fire, as pure however as the circumambience. 
But the particles, reaming forth from thofe bodies, he fuppofed to be impure, and to be mixed 
os combined with aqueous particles, anl alfo with earthy ones of various kinds, according to the 
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Soc. And do you not hold certain pores 7, into which and through which 
thofe effluvia pafs? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And that tome of thofe effluvia * are adapted to fome of thefe pores, 
but are either lefs or greater than other pores? 


MENO. 


nature of the body from which they iffued. For the union of the four elements in compound 
bodies he held to be fo intimate, and the particles of different elements to adhere fo clofely one 
to another, that none pafs out pure as they entered; but that every particle of the fubtler and 
lighter elements, in departing, carries along with it fome particles of the groffer and heavier, 
earth and water. Now this is obvious to fight in moift bodies, vehemently heated by fire from 
without a&ing on them; that is, in bodies into which fo great a number of igneous particles 
have entered as tend to operate the diffolution of thofe bodies. Fer we here fee the aqueous 
particles, pregnant with air and fire, iffuing forth and afcending in the form of fieams and vapours. 
And that earthy particles are combined with them, we may reafonably conclude from the different 
colours of thefe Reams or vapours. For the fteam, which arifes from pure water heated, hath 
always the fame uniform colour. The difference therefore of colour in teams or vapours muft 
be derived from the different kinds of earthy particles, or, as the chemilis love to exprefs them- 
felves, the different falts, in thofe liquors and thofe moift bodies, from which the diverfe coloured 
fteams or vapours arife. The like appearances may be obferved in the perfpiration of animal 
bodies, when they fuffer a higher degree than ufual of intefline heat; that is, when the igneous 
particles within are put into vehement commotion, and fet loofe through violent exercife of the 
body: the perfpired moitture we may then fee, by retaining it on linen, to be tinged with the 
colour of thofe falts, which are confiantly feparated from the blood by the kidneys and thrown 
off in urine, It may perhaps not be impertinent to take notice here by the way, that Empedocles, 
and the reft of the antient Elementarian phyfiologers, attributed this differencé of earth or earthy 
faits, from whence thev fuppofed all bodies to derive the difference of their colours, to different 
mixtures of the four elemcnts conftituting thofe very minute earthy particles; the mere earthy 
part of which is the caput mortuum of the chemifts, if this be indeed elementary pure earth. 
From hence the Corpufcularians, by parity of reafon, drew this conclnfion ; that as, in all ap- 
pearance, bod:es derived their different colours from the different kinds of earth which made the 
grofler part of their compofition, the colours which reached our eyes, and which we faw, were the 
finch earthy particles of thofe bodies, combined with particles of elementary fire, the effence of 
light uncoloured of iife!f, continually ftreaming forth in cfHuvia too minute for the eye to difcern 
their figures, and vifible only in the colour.—S. 

' Meaning here the pores of other bodies, furrounding thofe which emit the effluvia, and 
either clofe to them in conta, or at leaít near to them enough to be reached by thofe effluvia, 
before their combination is quite broken, and they are relolved into their pure elements.—8S. 

* The Elementarian phyfio'ogers held, that the effluvia of all compound bodies were of diffe- 
rent figures and dimenfions, according to the natures and different proportions of their com- 
pofing elements. And confequently to this they muft have held, that the pores of thefe bodies 


were 
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MzNo. Things are fo framed. 
Soc. And do you not admit of fomething which you call fight? 


Meno. I do. 

Soc. Thefe premifes being granted, ** Now let your mind accompany my 
words !," as Pindar fays. Colour then is the flowing off from figures, com- 
menfurate with the fight, and by that fenfe perceived *- 

Meno. 


were large enough for the paffage and emiffion of their own effluvia, as well as for the admiffion 
and reception of other particles from without to fupply their places. But this was not fufficient 
to account for the different kinds of fenfation, ariflng in the feveral fenfes of fentient animals, 
from the operation and effe& of the eflluvia of other bodies tranfmitted to them. They fuppofed, 
therefore, that the pores of the organs of fenfe were exactly adequate, in figure and dimenfion, to 
thefe foreign effluvia ; not all of thofe pores adequate to all of thefe effluvia indifcriminately ; for 
this is impoffible, unlefs the fouls of any animals had the power of adapting the pores of their 
organs of fenfation, occafionally, to the reception of all kinds of effluvia : and in this cafe, all fuch 
animals would be like Milton's angels, all eye, all ear: and would feel, at pleafure, the other 
various kinds of fenfation in all parts of their bodies indifferently. But the hypothefis of thofe 
phyfiologers we are fpeaking of was this, that the organs of each fenfe had their pores refpeGively 
fitted to admit thofe effluvia which were the objects of that fenfe, and none other; the eye, for 
inftance, thofe effluvia which gave colour; the ear, thofe which made found; and that the 
organs of the other fenfes were framed in like manner. The heterogeneous effluvia, therefore, 
which could not enter, as being either too large for the pores, or elfe figured differently, paffed 
by; and the too minute paffed in and through, without affe&ing the fenfe.—S. 

* Socrates here cites a verfe from Pindar, to ufher in his definition with folemnity, as if it was 
to be fomething very fine. But this folemnity is merely burlefque: for it is in mimickry of the 
fophifts, who valued at a high rate their doctrines of this kind, and taught them to their difciples 
as wonderful difcoveries and pieces of profound wifdom.—S. 

2 Ariftotle tell us, in his treatife eps atcOncews xai aicéntwy, that Empedocles held the eye, that 
is, the fight of the eye, to be fire; meaning pure elementary fire colle&ed in the pupil of the 
eye; as appears from Timzus in Plato's dialogue of his name; and that he fuppofed vifion to 
be performed by the emiffion of light from the eye, as from a lantern. In proof of which he 
cites a paffage out of the fine poem of Empedocles, mentioned in a preceding note. We prefume 
it may be agreeable to many of our learned readers, if we here prefent them with that beautiful 
paffage at full length; and the more fo, becaufe Stephens has ftrangely omitted it, with many 
other choice fragments of the philofophic Greek poets, in that flender colle&ion of his which he 
entitles Poefis Philofophica. The verfes are thefe: 


“(Qs Ò’ ore Tiç, wpoodev votuv, WHATTATO AUXVOr, 
Xeyepinv ja VURTA, Typos CENAS aibonevoro, 
“Ayas TAYTAY G&'tucy Aa 7 Tnpas ALIVYOUS, [f. a upyos) 


Oi 1' avenav fev rriuua diacxidvacw atvrev 
VOL. V. H Ou; 
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Meno. Ín this anfwer, Socrates, I think you have anfwered as well as 


poffible. 
Soc. 


Qu; à' sw Sialpucnoy, droy Tavawrepoy nev, 

Aapricney NATE wey artiptciw axtiverciy, 

"Qs 01 tor’, (f. wor’) «v umiy eepyverov, wyvyloy mup 
Aexmow ofovnci Eu TO nuxAoma xoupny® 

Ai 0* vdaros uev Bevlog amrerreyoy aPivaovros® 

Tup 3° tu Qiatpuawov, [f. diebpurxty] droy ravawTepov nev. 


We are unable to do juflice to thefe elegant lines in a literal tranflation. Inftead of it, therefore, 
we hope our Englith readers will not refufe to accept of the following paraphrafe : 


As when the trav’ler, in dark winter's night, 
Intent on journey, kindles up a light, 

The moon-like fplendour of an oil-fed flame ; 

He fets it in fome lantern’s horny frame. 

Calm and ferene there fits the tender form, 
Screen’d from rough winds, and from the wintry ftorm. 
In vain rude airs affault the gentle fire: 

Their forces break, difperfe, and they retire. 
Fences fecure, though thin, the fair enclofe; 

And her bright head fhe lifts amid her foes. 
Through the flraight pores of the tranfparent horn 
She fhoots her radiance, mild as early morn. 
Forth fly the rays; their fhining path extends; 
Till, loft in the wide air, their lefs'ning Juftre ends. 
So when the fire, frefh lighted from on high, 

Sits in the circling pupil of an eye; 

O’er it, tranfparent veils of fabric fine 

Spread the thin membrane, and defend the fhrine; 
The fubtle flame enclofing, like a mound, 

Safe from the flood of humours flowing round. 
Forth fly the rays, and their bright paths extend; 
Till, in the wide air loft, their luftres end. 


After citing thefe verfes, Ariftotle is pleafed to fay, ore uev ovv ovtws opay Qno" Ore de Taug aczropfoiaig 
Tais amo Twv òpwpevwy, ** Sometimes he [meaning Empedocles] accounts for vifion in this manner; 
at other times, by the effluvia which proceed from the obje&." Now, in truth, thefe two 
feemingly different accounts are not only very confiftent, the one with the other, but neither 
of them is fufficient, without the other, to explain how the objects of fight are feen, according 
to the mind of Empedocles. We fay this on fuppofition that he agreed with Timzus, a 
philofopher of the fame fe&, who, if Plato reprefents him rightly, accounted for vifion in the 


fame way. He fuppofes, that part of the pure element of fire is feated in the eye; that the rays 
iffuing 
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Soc. It may be that you think fo, becaufe you are accuftomed to a lan- 
guage of this kind ; and becaufe at the fame time you perceive yourfelf, as 
I imagine, able from thence to account in the fame way for found ', and 
fmell, and many other things of like kind. 

Meno. It really is fo. 

Soc. The anfwer, Meno, was theatrical and pompous ; and fo it pleafed 
you more than that which I gave you concerning figure. 

Meno. Indeed it did. 

Soc. And yet I perfuade myfelf, O fon of Alexidemus, that not this, 
but that other, was the better anfwer. I think too, that you yourfelf 
would be of the fame opinion, if you are not, as you faid you were yeíter- 


iffuing from it are, in the darknefs of night, extinguifhed by the air, which is then void of that 
element ; but that as foon as the air, from the return of day, is filled with light, whofe effence is the 
fame pure element of fire, the rays of light, iffuing from the eye, unite themfelves to their kindred 
element without; and being in motion themfelves, put into the fame motion thofe particles of 
outward light with which they are united: that rays of light are in this manner extended from 
the eye to all bodies within a certain di(tance, wherever the eye directs the motion of her own 
rays; that thefe rays of light, thus extended to the furface of thofe bodies, meet there with the 
fineft effluvia iffuing from them, which are particles of the fame element of fire, mixed and coloured 
with particles of the other elements, carried with them out of the fame bodies; a mixture or 
compofition by the chemifts called oil: that thefe effluvia naturally unite themfelves with the 
rays of light falling on the furfaces of thofe bodies whence they are emitted, as being chiefly of 
the fame nature; fo that thofe rays of light, pure and uncoloured of themfelves, participate now 
of the colour of thefe effluvia; and being reflected back from bodies, into which the effluvia, 
ftreaming forth, hinder them from entering, communicate their colour, in returning, to all thofe 
continuous particles of light between the obje& and the eye, with which they unite themfelves ; 
forming continued rays coloured by thofe effluvia, and reaching home to the eye, whofe pores 
they thus enter. Modern philofophers account for colour from different refractions of the rays 
of light refie&ted.—8S. 

* As thus; that found was air, violently forced out of fome body ftricken, and propagating its 
motion by ftrokes continually repeated along the element of air, until it reach the ear; in the 
fame manner as colour along the rays of light, until it reach the eye: that odours were the fubtle 
oily effluvia of bodies, united with the a@rial, emitted together with them, and therefore mixing 
with the element of air, and conveyed along it to the organ of fmell: that from moift bodies, 
applied to the palate, juices were expreffed, a groffer oil, infinuating themfelves immediately into 
the pores of the organ of tafte: that the caufes of heat and cold were the fulphureous and the 
nitrous particles of body, or of the circumambient air, penetrating the pores of the fkin, and thus 
affecting with thofe different fenfations the fenfe of feeling. —S. 

H 2 dav, 
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day, under a neceffity of going away before the myfteries, but could flay and 
be initiated. 

MENo. But if you would tell me many other things fuch as this, I would 
certainly ftay and hear them. 

Soc. My beft endeavours to fay other fuch things fhall certainly not be 
wanting, for my own fake as well as yours. But I fear I fhall not be able 
to utter many fentences of that kind. But now it comes to your turn to try 
if you can perform your part of the engagement, in giving me an account of 
what virtue is, virtue in general, the fame in all particular virtues, And do 
not go on, making many out of one; as is often faid jocofely of thofe who 
pound or beat any thing to pieces. But leaving virtue as it is, whole and 
entire, define the nature of it, and tell me what it is. Patterns of fuch a 
definition you have had from me. 

Meno. I think then, Socrates, that virtue is agreeably to that of the poet, 


To feel a joy from what is fair, 
And [o'er it] to have pow'r! 


and accordingly I fay, that virtue is this; having the defire of things that are 
fair, to have it in our power to gain them. 

Soc. lafk you then, whether you fuppofe the perfons who defire things 
that are fair, to defire things that are good? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. In giving that definition of virtue then, did you fuppofe that fome 
men there were who defire things which are evil, others who defire things 
which are good? Do you not think, my friend, that all men defire things 
which are good ? 

Meno. I do not. 

Soc. But that fome defire things which are evil? 

Meno. I do. 


Soc. Think you that thefe men defire things evil, with an opinion of 


* This fcrap of poetry is taken from fome old lyric poet, whofe works are not remaining : it is 


cited for this purpofe, to prepare us for a matter of great importance, to be next brought upon the 
carpet.—S. 


their 
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their being good? or that, knowing them to be evil. yet they neverthelefs 
defire them ? 

Meno. I anfwer Yes to both thofe queftions. 

Soc. Is there any man then, do you imagine, who knowing the things 
which are evil to be what they are, that is, evil, yet neverthelefs defires 
them? 

MeENo. Without doubt. 

Soc. What do you mean, when you fay he defires them? Do you not 
mean, that he defires to have them? 

Meno. To have them. For what can I mean befides ? 

Soc. Does he defire them, think you, imagining that evil things are 
advantageous to the perfon who has them, or knowing that evil things are 
hurtful wherever they are ? 

Meno. There are perfons who imagine of things which are indeed evil, 
that they are advantageous; and there are who know them to be hurtful. 

Soc. Do you think that they know the evil things to be evil, thofe who 
imagine fuch evil things to be advantageous ? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that fuch perfons defire not things evil, fuch 
as know not the nature of thofe things which they defire ; but rather, that 
they defire things which they imagine to be good, but which in reality are 
evil? So that thofe who are ignorant of them, and falfely imagine them to 
be good, plainly defire good things. Do they not? 

Meno. Such fort of perfons, I muft own, feem to be defirous of good 
things. 

Soc. But thofe others, thofe who defire things which are evil, as you fay, 
and who at the fame time know that evil things are hurtful to the poffeffor, 
do they know that they themfelves fhall receive harm from thofe evil things 
in their having them ? 

Meno. It is clear that they muft know it. 

Soc. But know they not, that fuch as receive harm are in evil plight, fo 
far as harm has befallen them? 

Meno. This alfo muft they know. 

Soc. And know they not befides, that fuch as are in evil plight are un- 


happy too? 
MENO. 
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Mewn Y prefiume they da. 

Soc. Is there any man then, who choofes to be in evil plight *, and to be 
unhappy? 

Meno. I fuppofe there is not any, Socrates. 

Soc. No man, therefore, O Meno, wills or choofes any thing evil ; if it 
be true, that no man wills or choofes to be in evil plight, or to be unhappy. 
For indeed what elfe is it to be thoroughly unhappy, than to defire things 
which are evil, and to have them our own? 

Meno. I fufpe& that what you fay, Socrates, is true. And no man wills 
or choofes any thing evil. 

Soc. Did you not fay juft now, that virtue confifted in the willing or 
defiring things which are good, and in the having it in our power to gain 
them ? 

Meno. I did fay fo; it is true. 

Soc. Is not this will or defire* according to what has been faid in 
all men? fo that, in this refpect, one man is not at all better than another 
man. 

Meno. It appears fo. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that if one man is better than another, he 
muft be fo in refpect of his power. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This therefore, as it feems, according to your account, is virtue, the 
power of gaining things which are good. 

Meno. The cafe feems to me, Socrates, to be entirely fo, as you now 
{tate it. 


! This is referable to that verfe of an old poet, cited by Ariftotle in his Nicomachean Ethicks, 
Iib. ni. cap. 5. 


Oudets Exwy Troynpos, oud’ axo» paxa. 


No man in evil willingly can reft : 
No man with good unwillingly is bleft.—S. 


2 In the Greek rourou 3exftrrog. But it appears from Ficinus’s tranflation, that in his manu- 
fcript it was read ex Tov rexOevros. The fenfe requires this reading; and we prefume, therefore, 
that it ought to be fo printed. We have followed both the Bafil editions, and all the tranflations, 
in making the fentence interrogative: and in all future editions of Plato we hope it will be fo 
marked.—S. 


Soc. 
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Soc. Let us examine then if this account of yours be true: for perhaps 
it may be fo. You fay, that to be able to gain good things is virtue. 


Meno. I do. 
Soc. Good things do you not call fuch things as health and riches, that is, 


the poffeffion of gold and filver, honours alfo in the ftate, and offices in the 
government? You do not fpeak of any other things as good, befide things of 


this kind ? 
Meno. No other; I mean all fuch fort of things. 


Soc. Well then, to get money * is virtue; as fays Meno, the hereditary 
gueft of the great king *.  Butlet me afk you a queftion concerning this 
point ; whether you would choofe to add fomething to this account of virtue, 
and to fay that virtue is to get money honeftly and religioufly ? or whether 
this addition makes no difference in your account; but that, however un- 
juftly it be acquired, you call the mere acquifition of money, equally in any 


way, virtue ? 


1 We learn from Xenophon (in Expedit. Cyri, lib. ii.) that the paffion predominant in Meno's 
foul was the love of money; that his defire of honours and of power in the Rate was fubfervient 
to that other his mafter-paffion ; for, that he regarded power and honour no otherwife than as 
the means of accumulating wealth. In the paffage, therefore, before us, it feems as if Plato 
meant, flily and indire&ly, to exhibit to us this rong feature in the chara&er of Meno, or rather 
as if Socrates had a mind, in his ufual jocofe manner, to exhibit to Meno a true picture of him- 
felf. 

2 In the more antient times of Greece, whenever men, illuftrious for their birth or ftation in 
life, travelled from one Grecian ftate or kingdom to another, or croffed the fea to Afia, witha 
view of obferving the manners of other people, or of learning the policy of other governments 
(and they feldom travelled with any different view), they were always nobly entertained at the 
houfe of fome great man in every country to which they came. Perfons of inferior rank, whencver 
they travelled, which they rarely did, were everywhere treated courteoufly at the public cofts. In 
the former cafe, that of private entertainment, not only the noble hoft himfelf became entitled to 
the fame hofpitable reception from his guef, if ever he fhould return the vifit on a like occafion ; 
but the rights of mutual hofpitality accrued alfo from thence to the defcendants of both the parties. 
Meno it feems had this connection with the Perfian monarch, being himfclf, probably, as well as 
his friend Ariftippus, defcended from one of the antient kings of Theffaly. However this was, that 
his family was very noble appears from his appointment to the command of the forces which his 
country fent to the affiftance of Cyrus, in his youthful time of life. Thus much for the expli- 
cation of the paffage now before us. The beauty of it arifes from the oppofition here feen between 
Meno's high rank, naturally produétive of high fpirit, and his fordid avarice, that paffion of the 


meaneft fouls,———S, 
MENO, 
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Meno. By no means; for, to acquire it unjuftly, I call vice and wicked- 
nefs. 

Soc. By all means, therefore, as it appears, this acquifition of money 
ought to be accompanied by honefty, or prudence, or fanétity, or fome other 
part of virtue; for otherwife it will not be virtue, notwithftanding it pro- 
cures for us good things. 

Meno. For without that how fhould it be virtue? 

Soc. And if a man forbear to gain money, whether for himfelf or others, 
when he cannot gain it without difhonefty, is not the forbearance of this 
gain alío virtue ? 

MzwNo. It is apparent. 

Soc. Not the gaining of thefe good things, therefore, muft be virtue, more 
than the forbearance of that gain; but, as it feems, that which comes accom- 
panied by honefty is virtue; that which is without any thing of that kind is 
vice and wickednefs. 

Meno. I think it muft of neceffity be as you fay. 

Soc. Did we not fay, a little while fince, that honefty and prudence, and 
every thing of that kind, was a part of virtue? 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Then, Meno, you are in jeft with me. 

Meno. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. Becaufe, when I had defired you, as I did juft now, not to fplit vir- 
tue into pieces, and had given you patterns to copy after, that you might an- 
fweras you ought; you, without paying any regard to them, tell me that 
virtue is the power of gaining good things with honefty or juftice; yet' this, 
you fay, is only a part of virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. It is to be collected then, from your own conceffions, that with a part 
of virtue, to do whatever one does, this is virtue. For juftice, you fay, is but 
a part of virtue, and fo of every other thing of like kind. 

Meno. What then? granting that I fay this. 

Soc. It follows that, having been requefted to tell me what the whole of 
virtue is, you are far from giving fuch a complete account of it: for you fay, 
that every action is virtue which is performed with a part of virtue; as 
though you had already told me what virtue was in the whole, and that I 


fhould 
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fhould now know it when you come to {plit it into parts. We muft therc- 
fore, asit feems to me, take the matter again from the beginning, and recur 
to this queftion, What is virtue? Or fhould every action, accompanied with 
a part of virtue, be faid to be virtue itfelf? For it is faying this, to fay that 
every action, accompanied with juftice, is virtue, ——Do you think there is 
no occafion for us to refume the fame queftion ; but that a man may know 
a part of virtue, what it is, without knowing what virtue is itfelf? 

Meno. Ithink he cannot. 

Soc. For, if you remember, when I anfwered juft now your queftion con- 
cerning figure, we rejected fuch a kind of anfwer as aimed at explaining the 
propofed fubje& in terms not as yet confeffedly underítood, but whofe mean- 
ing was ftill the fubje& of inquiry. 

Meno. And we did right, Socrates, in rejecting fuch an anfwer. 

Soc. I would not have you imagine then, while we are as yet inquiring 
what virtue is, the whole of it, that by anfwering in terms which fignify the 
parts of virtue, you will be able to explain to any man the nature of virtue ; 
or, indeed, that the nature of any other thing can be explained in fuch a way, 
but that ftill there will be need of repeating the fame queftion what virtue 
is, that which is the fubje&t of our converfation, Ordo you think that I 
fpeak idly and nothing to the purpofe ? 

Meno. I think you fpeak rightly. 

Soc. Begin again, therefore, and tell me what it is you hold virtue to be, 
you and your friend Gorgias ? 

Meno. Socrates, I heard, before I had converfed with you, that the only 
part you take in converíation is this :— You pretend to be at a lofs and doubt- 
ful yourfelf upon all fubje&s, and make others too no lefs to be at a lofs what 
tothink and fay. You feem to be now playing the fame conjurers tricks upon 
me; you manifeftly ufe incantations to bewitch me, and to fill me with tuch 
perplexity that I know not what to fay. If you will allow me to joke a lit- 
tie, I think you refemble exactly, not only in form but in other refpeéts alfo, 
that broad fea-fifh called the cramp-fifh ; for that too never fails to give a 


numbnefs to every perfon who either touches or approaches it !'. You feeta 
to 


' The benumbing faculty of this fifh, by which it is enabled to catch its prey, is mentioned by 
Ariftotle, in his Hiftory of Animals, b. ix, c. 37, where he tells us that fome pcrfons have been 


VOL. V. I cyce 
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to have done fome fuch thing at prefent to me, and to have benumbed me. 
For I actually fuffer a kind of numbnefs and ftupidity, both in mind and 
body, and find myfelf difabled from giving you any anfwer ; and yet have I 
a thoufand times difcourfed much about virtue, and to many perfons, and ex- 
tremely well too, as I thought; but I am now not in the leaf able to tell fo 
much as what virtue is. I think that you have acted very prudently in never 
going out of your own country either by fea or land. . For if you was to be- 
have in this manner ia any other city where you are a ftranger, you would 
run a rifque of being driven thence as a magician or enchanter. 

Soc. You are full of craftinefs, Meno; and I was very near being deceived: 
by you. 

Meno, Tell me how, Socrates, I pray you? 

Soc. 1 know with what defign you brought a fimile to which vou likened’ 
me. 

Meno. With what defign now, do you imagine? 

Soc. That I, on my part, might bring fome fimile or refemblance of you. 
For this I know to be true of all handfome perfons, they love to have images 
and pictures made of them. And indeed it is their intereft; for of handfome 
perions the pictures are handfome too. But I fhall forbear the drawing of 
your picture in return. And as to that which you have produced of me, if the 
cramp-fith be itfelf numb, and through its numbnefs benumb others aiío, then 
am I like to it, but otherwife I am not. For I do not lead others into 
doubtfulnefs on any fubjeét, and make them be at a lofs what to fay; when 
at the fame time I can eafily explain the matter in hand, and have no doubts 
at all within my own mind: but as I am entirely diftrefled for true defini- 
tions of things myfelf ; in this condition I involve in the fame diftreffes thofe 
with whom Iam converíing. Thus at prefent concerning the nature of vir- 
tue; what itis, I, for my part, know not: you indeed knew formerly, 
perhaps, before that you had touched me; but now you are like one ! who 

knows 


eyc-witneffes of the manner in which it is done. Plutarch, in his Treatife of the Sagacity of 
Animals, relates the matter more circumftantially; and farther affures us, that this power of the 
numb-fith not only operates on other fifh, but on men too ; and that itaéts at fome fmall diftance, 

as well as through immediate touch.—S. 
> In all the editions of the Greek, we here read yy perto omoies e ux eidotie This reading we 
have 
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knows nothing of the matter. Iam defirous, however, of confidering it to- 
gether with you, and of our fearching out Jointly what kind of a thing 
virtue is. 

Meno. But in what way, Socrates, will you fearch fora thing of which 
you are entirely ignorant? For by what mark which may dlifcover it will 
you look for it when you know none of the marks that diftinguith it? 
Or, if you fhould not fail of meeting with it, how will you difcern it, when 
met with, to be the very thing you was in fearch of, and knew nothing of 
before? | 

Soc. I apprehend, Meno, what it is you mean. Do you obferve how 
captious a way of reafoning you introduce? For it follows from hence, that 
it is impoffible for a man to feek, either for that which he knows, or for that 
of which he is ignorant. For no man would feek to know what he knows, 
becaufe he has EM knowledge of it already, and has no need of feeking for 
what he has. Nor could any man feek for what he is ignorant of, becaufe 
he would not know what he was feeking for. 

Meno. Do you not think then, Socrates, that this way of reafoning is 
fair and right? 

Soc. Not I, for my part. 

Meno. Can you fay in what refpect it is wrong? 

Soc. I can. For I have heard the fayings of men and women who were 
wife, and knowing in divine things? 

Meno. What fayings? 

Soc. Such as I think true, as well as beautiful. 

Meno, But what fayings were they? and by whom were they uttered ? 

Soc. Thofe who uttered them were of the priefts and priefteffes, fuch as 
made it their bufinefs to be able to give a rational account of thofe things in 
which they were employed. The fame fayings are delivered alfo by Pindar, 
and many other of the poets, as many asare divine. The fayings are thefc ; 


have followed in our tranflation, as thinking it to be right: but it is to be obíerved, that Ficinus 
feems, from his tranflation, to have read in his manufeript copy of Plato, wv utvroi enos opsoiog £i ux 
nori. And as this reading produceth a fenfe agreeable to that mafk of ignorance worn by Socrates 
throughout this dialogue, and wherever elfe he is introduced converfing with any of the fophifts, 
or of their difciples, it deferves a place amongft the various readings which it will become a future 
editor of Plato to collet and publith.—S, 

12 but 
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but do you confider with yourfelf whether you think them true. Thefe per. 
fons then tell us that the foul of man is immortal ; that fometimes it ends !, 
which is called dying ; and that afterwards it begins again, but never is dif- 


folved ; and that for this reafon we ought to live, throughout our lives, with 
all fanétity. For 


STROPHE. 


2 When guilt of leffer crimes the foul hath ftain’d, 
Not meriting fharp pains for aye ; 

And eight dark dreary years fhe hath remain’d 
In Hades, barr’d from gladd'ning day ; 
Preferving all that time her fenfe 

Of good, lamenting her loft innocence 3 
With forrow if her guilt fhe rue, 

And Proferpine fhould deem that forrow true, 

She accepts in full atonement fuch repentance due. 


ANTISTRPOHE. 

Then the ninth year fends back the foul to light, 
And former obje&s here on earth : 

Of thefe, thro’ death, again fhe lofes fight ; 
Again to life renews her birth. 
3 At length, two trials well endur'd, 

The foul, to leffer virtues well inur'd, 
Is born fome king, for good renown'd; 

Or fage, well learn'd in wifdom's lore profound ; 

Or hero, by his prowefs fpreading pcace around. 
EPODE. 


7 That is, ends its prefent life, anıl begins a new life. For as Plato obferves juftly in his 
Phzedo, life and death fucceed each other alternately throughout nature. In the paflage, how- 
ever, now before us, the ending of the human foul and its beginning again may be taken in dif- 
ferent fenfes. The moft obvious meaning is the diffolution of that body which it inhabits, and 
its departure into the feeds of a new body, which it then animates, and gradually forms fuitable to 
its own temper and difpofition. This fenfe is agreeable to thofe verfes immediately after cited out 
of Pindar.—S. 

* In tranflating the fine fragment of Pindar, which Plato has here preferved to us, we found 
ourfelves under a neceffity of paraphrafing very largely, to free it from that obfcurity in which it 
would otherwife appear to an Englifh reader, partly becaufe of the concifenefs of Pindar’s ftyle, 
and partly becaufe of the fentiments, taken from the antient mythology, with which our age is 
little acquainted. However, we have adhered clofely to the fenfe of our original, completing it 
only from the fame mythology, without adding any new thoughis or concetti of our own.—S. 

3 In this place we have made our tranflaticu conformable to the reading found, as we prefume, 
by Ficinus in the manufcript from which he tranflated, and taken notice of by Stephens in the 

margin 
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EPODE. 


Thro' goodnefs, wifdom, virtue, truly great ; 
And greatly meriting advancement high ; 
Loofen’d from body, wing’d and ficet, 
Freely fhe mounts to pureft fky ; 
Ne’er more on earth to live, ne’er more to die. 
Amongf the gods in ftarry fheen, 
Far off and wide thro' Nature feen, 
She fixes her abode ; 
Affuming her celeftial throne, 
To godlike ftate of being grown, 
A deathlefs demi-god. 
Thence thro’ the reft of time, 
In hymns religious and in holy rhyme, 
Mortals below fhall lift their lays, 
The deathlefs demi-god to praife ; 
Who, freed from earthy drofs, 
And ev’ry element of body grofs, 
To intelle&ual blifs in heav'nly feat could climb. 


The foul then being immortal, having been often born, having beheld the 
things which are here, the things which are in Hades, and all things, there is 
nothing of which fhe has not gained the knowledge. No wonder, therefore, 
that fhe is able to recollect, with regard to virtue as well as to other things, 
what formerly fhe knew. Forall things in nature being linked together in rela- 
tionfhip, and the foul having heretofore known all things, nothing hinders but 
that any man, who has recalled to mind, or, according to the common phrafe,. 
who has learnt, one thing only, fhould of himfelf recover all his antient 
knowledge, and find out again all the reft of things; if he nas but courage, 
and faints not in the midít of his refearches. For inquiry and learning is 
reminifcence ? all. We therefore ought not to hearken to that fophiftical 
way of reafoning afore-mentioned; for our believing it to be true would 
make us idle. And, accordingly, the indolent, and fuch as are averfe to 


margin of his edition. Not only the fenfe of the fragment is bettered by that reading, but Plato's 
illuftration of it evidently fhows that he read it fo bimfelf.—S. 
t For-a defence of reminifcence, which Plato juftly confiders as ranking among the moft im- 
portant doctrines of philofophy, fee the notes on the Phado.— T. 
2 taking 
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taking pains, delight to hear it. But this other way of thinking, which 1 
have juft now given you an account of, makes men diligent, fets them at 
work, and puts them upon inquiry. And as I believe it to be true, I am 
willing, with your affiftance, to inquire into the nature of virtue. 

Meno. With all my heart, Socrates. But fay you this abfolutely, that 
we do not learn any thing; and that all, which we call learning, is only 
reminifcence ? Can you teach me to know this doctrine to be true? 

Soc. I obferved to you before how full you are of craftinefs, O Meno. 
And, to confirm my obfervation, you now aik me if I can teach you ; I, who 
fay that there is no fuch thing as teaching, but that all our knowledge is 
reminifcence ; that I may appear directly to contradi& myfelf. 

Meno. Not fo, Socrates, by Jupiter. I did not exprefs myfelf in thofe 
terms with any fuch defign; but merely from habit, and the common 
ufage of that expreffion. But if any way you can prove to me that your 
doctrine is true, do fo. 

Soc. This is by no means an eafv tafk. However, for your fake, I am 
willing to try and do my utmoft. Call hither to me then one of thofe your 
numerous attendauts, whichever you pleafe, that I may prove in him the 
‘truth of what I fay. 

Meno. I will, gladly. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Grecian, and fpeaks he the Greek language? 

MENo. Perfeétly well. He was born in my own family. 

Soc. Be attentive now,and obferve whether he appears to recollect within 
himfelf, or to learn any thing from me. 

Meno. I fhall. 

Soc. Tell me, boy; do you know what a fquare fpace is? Is it of fuch 
a figure as (fig. 1) this? 

Bov. 


! The beft explanatory notes to this part of the Dialogue will be mathematical figures, drawn 
after the manner of thofe ufed in demonftrating geometrical propofitions. Socrates is here fup- 
pofed, in the firft place, to draw a fquare ; and afterwards, while he is putting queftions to the boy, 
he is fuppofed to be drawing new lines, fuch as form and bound the feveral other figures of which 
he fpeaks. But, in reading, the figures muft be reprefented as already drawn; and therefore, in 
every part of the proccís, a new figure s neceffary. All thefe we have exhibited together, printed 
from a copper plate ; numbering ea h figure, and referring to each, in its proper place, by the 
fame number, Such figures ought to have been printed in the editions of Plato himfelf, The 


editors 
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Bor. It is. 

Soc. A fquare fpace then is that which has (fig. 2) all thefe lines equal, 
A B, BC, CD, D A, four in number. 

Boy. It is fo truly. 

Soc. Has it not alfo (fig. 3) thefe lines, which are drawn through the 
middle of it, A C and B D, equal each to the other? 

Bov. Yes. 

Soc. Cannot you imagine a fpace, fquare like this, but larger; and ane 
other fuch, but leffer ? 

Bov. Yes, for certain. 

Soc. Now if (fig. 2Y the fide A B fhould be two feet long, and the fide 
A D fhould be two feet long alfo, how many feet fquare will the whole 
{pace contain? C nfider it in this manner. If, in the fide A B, the fpace 
fhould be two feet-long, and in the fide A D it fhould be but one foot ; 
would not the fquare be that of two feet once told ? 

Eoy. It would. 

Soc. Bat (nce it is two feet this way as well as the other way, is it not a 
Ípace of two feet twice told ? 

Bov. Juft to. 

Soc. It is then a fpace of two feet! ? 

Boy. So it is, 

Soc. How many feet are twice two? reckon them, and tell me. 

Eov. Four feet, Socrates. 

Soc. May nota {pace be made (fig. 4), EF GH, double to that other iix 
fize, but of the fame kind, having, like that, all its fides equal ? 

Bov. Yes, fure. 

Soc. How many fquare feet then will this fpace be of? 

Bov. Eight. 

Soc. Come now, try and tell me, of what length is each of the fides in 
this quare fpace. Now the fides of that Íquare, you know, we have fup- 


editors ef Ariftotle have not been fo much wanting in this refpe&, where it was neceffary : though 
fometimes indeed, through careleffnefs, they have printed wrong figures, which are worfe tha: 
none; as, for inftance, equilateral triangles inftead of right-angled.--S. 

> Meaning fquare feet. — S. 
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pofed to be two feet long. Of what length then are the fides of this {quare, 
which is double in largenefs to that other ? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that they are twice as long. 

Soc. You fee, Meno, that I teach him none of thefe things which he af- 
ferts; I only afk him queflions. And now this boy imagines that he knows 
of what length the lines are which contain a fpace of eight fquare feet. Do 
you not think he does ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. And does he really know? 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. But he imagines them to be twice as long as the lines, which contain 
a fpace of four fquare feet. 

MzNo. He does. 

Soc. I now view him ready to recolle&t, from this time forward, rightly 
and as he ought. Now hear me, boy. You fay that lines, double in length 
to the fides of the fquare A B C D, contain a fpace double to it in largenefs : 
I mean a fpace of the fame kind ; not one way long, the other way fhort; 
but every way of equal length, like the fpace ABCD, only twice as large, 
that is (fig. 4), a fpace of eight fquare feet'. Confider now whether you 
{till think this {quare E FG H to be meafured by a line twice as long as the 
line which meafures the fquare A B C D. 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Suppofe we add to the line A B, from hence, from the point B, an- 
other line of equal length (fig. 5), the line BI. Is not the line AI of a 
length double to that of the line A B? 

Bov. Yes, fure. 

Soc. Now, from the line AI, do you fay that a fpace will be made of 
eight fquare feet, if four lines, each of them as Jong as the line A I, be drawn 
fo as to contain fpace ? 

Bov. I do. 

Soc. Let us then draw (fig. 6) thefe four equal lines fo as to contain 
fpace, Al, IK, KL, LA. Is this {pace now any other than that which 
you fay is of eight {quare feet? 


* Meaning a fquare equal in largenefs to eight fquare feet. B 
OY. 
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Boy. No; it is the very fame. 

Soc. Are there not in this fpace AIKL thefe (fig. 7) four fpaces, 
ABMO, BIPM, MPKN, NL O M, each of which is equal to that 
{pace of four fquare feet, AB CD? 

Bov. So there be. 

Soc. How large is the whole fpace AIK L? Is it not four times as large 
as the fpace ABCD? 

Bov. To be fure it is. 

Soc. Is it only double now to the fpace A B C D, when it is four times as 
large? 

Bov. No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. What proportion then has it to the fpace AB C D? 


Boy. A quadruple one *. 

Soc. From a line, therefore, double in length, is drawn a fquare fpace, 
not double, but quadruple, in largenefs, 

Boy. Why, it is very true. 

Soc. Four times four make fixteen: do they not? 

Bov. They do. 

Soc. But from a line of what length is to be drawn a fquare, fuch a one 
as we fuppofe (fig. 4) the fquare EFGH to be, that is a {pace of eight 
fquare feet? You fee that from the (fig. 6) line A I is drawn a fquare, qua- 
druple in largenefs to the fquare A B CD. 

Boy. | fee it. 

Soc. And from the line AB, which is half of the line ATI (fig. 6), a 
{quare, you fee, is drawn, which is but the fourth part of the fquare A K. 

Boy. It is. 

Soc. Well; but that fquare of eight feet EF G H, is it not twice as large 
as the fquare A BCD, and half as large as the fquare AIK L? 


Bov. It is fo, to be fure. 


! We may obferve that this boy, whom Meno feems to have chofen out from his retinue on 
account of his ignorance and total want of education, is reprefented as not wholly ignoraut of 
common arithmetic. Perhaps Socrates meant to gain fome ground in his argument by this cir- 
cumftance ; infinuating, that the principles of the art of numbering were natural to man, and 
required no teaching. Accordingly we find that the moft barbarian nations, and the moft unlet- 
tered perfons in thofe which are civilized, acquire of themfelves fo much of that art as is neceffary 
for the ufes of common life.— S. 

VOL. V. K Soc. 
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Soc. Muft it not then be drawn from a line longer than the line A B, 
and fhorter than the line AI? 

Boy. I think it muft. 

Soc. You fay well; for fpeak that only which you think. And tell me, 
was not the line A B fuppofed to be two feet long, and the line AI four feet 
long? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. The fide therefore of the fquare EF GH mutt be fhorter than a 
line of four feet, and longer than a line of two feet. 

Boy. It muft fo. 

Soc. Try now, and tell me how long you think it is. 

Boy. Three feet long. 

Soc. If then it be fo, let us take half of the line BI (fig. 8), namely, 
B Q, and add it to the line AB; and now this line A Q will be fuch a line 
as you fpeak of, a line three feet long. For the lines A B, BI, are each of 
them two feet long, and the line B Q is half of the line BI, and therefore 
is one foot long. In the fame manner, let us take half of the line OL, 
namely OR, and add it to the line A O; and thus the line AR will be 
three feet long alfo. For the lines AO, OL, are each of them two feet 
long, and the line OR is one foot long. From thefe two lines, AQ, AR, 
let us complete the fquare A Q SR; and it is fuch a {quare as you was fpeak- 
ing of, the fquare of a line three feet long. 

Boy. It is fo. 

Soc. If then the whole fpace be three feet long and three feet broad, it is 
a {pace of thrice three feet. 

Boy. It appears (o to be. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. But how many feet were there to be in a fquare twice as large as 
the íquare ABC D: 

Bov. Eight. 

Soc. It is not true then that from a line three feet long is to be drawn a 
{quare containing only eight {quare feet. 

Boy. It is not. 


Soc. Try and tell us then exaétly how long the line muft be from which 
2 fuch 
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fuch a fquare is to be drawn. Or, if you choofe not to tell us the meafure 
of it in numbers ', at leaft point out to us from what line it may be 
drawn *. 

Boy. Now, by Jove, Socrates, I do not know. 

Soc. Do you obferve, Meno, what progrefs this boy has already made, 
and whereabouts he is, in the way to recollection ? You fee that, from the 
beginning of his examination, he knew not from what line a fquare eight 
feet large was to be drawn ; as indeed neither does he yet know ; but he 
then fancied that he knew, and anfwered boldly as a knowing períon would, 
without fufpecting that he fhould ever be at a lofs for a true anfwer. But 
he now finds himíelf at a lofs, and thinks himfelf as ignorant as he 
really is. 

MENo. You fay what is true. 

Soc. Is he not then in a better difpofition with regard to the matter 
which he was ignorant of ? 

Meno. I agree with you in this too. 

Soc. In making him therefore to be at a lofs what to anfwer, and in 
benumbing him after the manner of the cramp-fifh, have we done him 
any harm? 

Meno. I think, we have not. 

Soc. And more than this, we have advanced him a little, as it feems, 
in the way of finding out the truth in the fubje& laid before him. For, 
being now fenfible of his ignorance, he is prepared to feek and to inquire. 
But he then fancied, that he could readily, at any time, and in the prefence 
of any number of people, fhow with certainty, that a fquare, twice as large 
as fome other fquare, was produced from a line twice as long. 

Meno. So it feemed. 

Soc. Think you then, that he would have fet about feeking or learning 
that, which, however ignorant of it, he fancied that he knew; till he had 


1 If Socrates had not added this, he would feem to have put the boy on telling what was im- 
poffible for him to tell. For how long the fide is of a fquare, equal in largenefs to eight fquare 
feet, is impoffible to be told in any whole number.—8S. 

* For it lay before his eyes; being the line A C (fig. 3), the diameter of the fquare 
ABCD.—S. 
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found himfelf at a lofs, and felt his ignorance; and was become therefore 
defirous of finding it out? 

MENo, I think, Socrates, that he never would. 

Soc. The benumbing him then was of advantage to him. 

Meno. [I think it was. 

Soc. Now obferve how, from this fenfe of his ignorance, he will find 
out the truth in fearching for it with me; though the part which I fhall 
bear in the inquiry will be merely to afk queftions, and not to teach. But 
be fure to mind, if any where you can catch me teaching or telling him any 
thing, inftead of afking him his own opinions. Now, boy, tell me, is not 
this fpace (fig. 2) ABCD our fquare, four feet large? Do you apprehend 
me? 

Bov. I do. 

Soc. Suppofe we add to it this other fquare (fig. 9) BTUC, equal to itin 
largenefs ? 

Bov. Well. 

Soc. And a third {quare too, this (fig. 10), DCWX, equal in largenefs 
to either of the others? 

Boy. Very well. 

Soc. What, if we add another fquare of equal fize, to fill up the corner 
here, this (fig. 11), UCW Y? 

Boy. Very well: and fo it does. 

Soc. Are not then thefe four fquares equal all, ABCD, BTUC, CDXW, 
WYUC? 

Bov. Yes. 

Soc. This whole large fquare then, AT Y X, how much larger is it than the 
fquare ABCD? 

Boy. Four times as big. 

Soc. But we wanted a fquare only twice as big. Do you not re- 
member ? 

Bov. I remember it very well. 

Soc. Do not thefe lines, which I draw from corner to corner in each of 
thefe {quares (fig. 12), BD, BU, DW, WU, cut each fquare in half ? 


Boy. They do. 
Soc, 
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Soc. Are not thefe four lines drawn of equal length, thefe, which enclofe 
the fquare fpace, BDWU:? 

Boy. They be fo. 

Soc. Now confider, how large this fquare is which is enclofed by thofe 
four lines. 


Bov. Why, I do not know. 
Soc. Are not thofe four fquares (fig. 12), ABCD, BTUC, CDXW, 


W YUC, cut each of them in half by thefe four lines, BD, BU, DW, WU, 
drawn within them ; or are they not? 

Bov. They be. 

Soc. In the fquare (fig. 12), ATYX, how many fpaces are there then, 
as large as the fpace ABCD? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many fuch in the fquare (fig. 12), BDWU, from which 
half the other is cut off? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. How many more are four than two? 

Boy. Twice as many. 

Soc. How many fquare feet then doth this fquare, BDWU, contain ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. From what line is it drawn? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. From (fig. 12) the line BD, do you fay, reaching from corner to 
corner of the fquare ABCD, which contains four fquare feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. The fophifts call fuch a line the diameter. If the diameter then 
be its name, from the diameter of a fquare, as you fay, you boy of Meno’s, 
may be drawn a íquare twice as large as the fquare of which it is the 
diameter’. 

Boy. 


* This theorem, faid to have been difcovered by Pythagoras, is perhaps the moft beautiful of 
all fimple theorems in geometry : and yet is not to be found, in exprefs terms, among thofe fun- 
damental theorems, demonftrated in Euclid's Elements. It is cited, however, in the demonftra- 
tion of the laft propofition in the tenth book: and a reference is there made to the 47th 


propofition of the firft book; in which indeed this fine theorem is implicitly contained : for 
Omne 
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Boy. It is fo, Socrates, for certain. 

Soc. Well; what think you, Meno? Has this boy, in his aníwers, 
given any other opinion than his own ? 

Meno. None other: he has given his own opinion only. 

Soc. And yet, but a little before, as we both obferved, he had no 
knowledge of the matter propofed, and knew not how to give a right 
anfwer. 

MENo. True. 

Soc. But thofe very opinions, which you acknowledge to be his own, 
were in him all the time: were they not? 

Meno. They were. 

Soc. In a man therefore, who is ignorant, there are true opinions con- 
cerning thofe very things of which he is ignorant. 

Meno. It appears there are. 

Soc. Thofe opinions then are ftirred up afrefh in the mind of that boy, 
as fancies are in dreaming. And if he fhould frequently be queftioned of 
thefe things, and by many different períons, you may be aífured he will 
at length know them with as much certainty as any man. 

Meno. Indeed, it feems fo. 

Soc. Will he not then know them without being taught them, having 
only been afked queftions, and recovering of himfelf from within himfelf 
his loft knowledge? 

MENo. He will. 

Soc. But our recovery of knowledge from within ourfelves, is not this 
what we call reminifcence ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. And this knowledge, which he now has, muft he not at fome time 
or other have acquired it, or elfe have always been poffefled of it? 

Meno. Certainly. 


Omne majus continet in fe minus.—Proclus, in his Commentary on the Firft Book of thofe 
Elements, admires Euclid, becaufe the noble theorem, introduced here by Plato, relating only 
to right-angled ifofceles-triangles, is by Euclid extended to all right-angled triangles, fcalene as 
well as ifofceles. We heartily join with him in this admiration; but could with that the 
original theorem of Pythagoras bad been fubjoined, asa corollary, to that truly admirable pro- 
pofition, the 47th.—S. 
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Soc. Now if he was always poffeffed of it, he was always a perfon of 
knowledge. Butif at any time he firft received it, wasit not in this prefent 
life? unlefs fome perfon has taught him the fcience of geometry. For he 
will make his anfwers with no lefs certainty in every part of geometry, 
and indeed in all the other mathematical fciences !. Is there any one, then, 
who has taught the boy all this? I afk you; becaufe you ought to know, 
fince he was born and bred up in your family. 

Meno. I am certain that no perfon has ever taught him thofe fciences. 

Soc. And yet he entertains thofe opinions, which he has juft now 
declared : does he not ? 

Meno. It appears, Socrates, that he muĝ. ° 

Soc. If then he had this knowledge within him *, not having acquired 
it in this prefent life, it is plain that in fome other time he had learnt it and 
a&ually poffeffed it. 

Meno. It appears fo. 

Soc. And was not that time then, when he was not a man? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If true opinions then are in him, at both thefe times, the time 
when he is?, and the time when he is not a man; opinions which, 
awakened and roufed by queitions *, rife up into fcience ; muft not his foul 
be well furnifhed with this difcipline 5 throughout all ages? for it is plain, 
that in every age he either is, or is not a man. 

Meno. In all appearance it muft be fo. 


2 For every mathematical demonftration depends on viewing equal and unequal, like and 
unlike, in all computations, in all diagrams, and in all meafures, whether of found or of 
motion.—S. 

2 In the Greek we here find a negative, s:—oux nies Tovro, which, however, if it be retained, 
alters not the fenfe upon the whole; but the fentence is then to be tranflated thus ; ** [f then, not 
having acquired this knowledge in the prefent life, juft now he had it not,” (becaufe he had for- 
gotten it;) &c. But the meaning feems eafier to be conceived, if the oux be omitted.—S. 

3 Future editors of Plato may confider, whether we ought not here to read av av noy gorcr, in- 
fiead of ôræv n xgovov. Cornarius alfo, we find, has made this emendation.— S. 


* We have here fuppofed, that the Greek of this place fhould be thus read, ai a» rpotmetig 
emeyspbecai.—S. 


5 That is, with the principles of fcience effential to the foul of man.—S. 
C 
OC. 
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Soc. If the truth of things ! therefore is always in the foul, the foul 
fhould be immortal. So that whatever you happen now not to know, that 
is, not to remember, you ought to undertake with confidence to feek 
within yourfelf, and recall it to your mind. 

MzNo. You feem to me, Socrates, fome how or other to fpeak rightly. 

Soc. As to my own part, Meno, I would not contend very itrenuoufly 
for the truth of my argument in other refpeéts ; but that in thinking it our 
duty to feek after the knowledge of things we are at prefent ignorant of, 
we fhould become better men, more manly, and lefs idle, than if we fup- 
pofe it not poffible for us to find out, nor our duty to inquire into, what we 
know not; this I would, if 1 was able, ftrongly, both by word and deed, 
maintain. 

Meno. In this alfo, Socrates, you feem to me to fay well. 

Soc. Since then we are agreed in this point, that what a man knows not, 
he ought to inquire after and feek to know, are you willing that we attempt 
jointly to inquire into the nature of virtue? 

Meno. By all means, willing. Not but that I fhould have moft pleafure 
in taking into confideration, and hearing what you have to fay on the 
queftion I firft afked you, whether, in fetting about our inquiries concerning 
virtue, we fhould confider it as a thing that may be taught, or as being by 
nature with thofe who have it, or as attainable by fome other means, and 
what they are. 

Soc. Were I to govern not only myfelf, Meno, but you too, we would 
not confider whether virtue could be taught or not, before we had inquired, 
in the firft place, what virtue was. But fince you, without fo much as 
attempting to govern yourfelf, for fear (I fuppofe) of being lefs free and lefs 
a gentleman, undertake however to govern me, and actually do govern 
me, I fhall yield to you. For indeed how can I help myfelf? or what is to 
be done without it? We are to confider then, it feems, what belongs to 
fome certain thing, whilft yet we know not what the thing is. But if you 


* The words of Plato are æanbeiæ tuv ovrov. The truth or reality of all things which are, 
depends on the truth of the firft principles of things. For truth metaphyfical is here meant. 


But in truths logical it is the fame: all thefe depend on the truth of the firft principles of 
Ícience.—S. 
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ftill perfift, however relax a little the ftri€tnefs of your command, and fuffer 
the queftion, whether virtue can be taught a man, or how otherwife it is 
attained, to be confidered hypothetically. By hypothetically I mean in the 
fame manner as geometricians often treat a queftion ; for inftance, when 
they are afked concerning fome geometrical figure !, whether it is poffible 
for (fig. 13) fuch a particular triangle to be infcribed* in (fig. 14) fuch a 
particular circle. A geometrician would anfwer,—I know not ? as yet, 
of what kind this triangle is *. But I can makea fuppofition, which I think 
may be of ufe in anfwering your queftion, this ; Suppofing the 
triangle to be of fuch a kind, as that a circle being drawn about 5 a given 
fide of it, the whole fpace of the triangle be included within the circular 
{pace defcribed around it$, the confequence will then be one thing ; but quite 
another confequence will follow, if it cannot be fo included?. Laying 


* Or rather the largenefs of the fpace contained in that figure. The words of Plato are 
"spi xwpiov. And xwpiov was a term uled by the old Greek mathematicians to fignify the fpace 
comprehended by the lines of any geometrical figure. S. 

2 The Greek word here is evradnvar, that is, fo be extended within. The meaning of which 
words feems, at firft fight, to be the fame with that of eyypagecdx: in Euclid's Elements, Lib. iv. 
Def. 3. But probably there is a difference between them, as will prefently be remarked.—S, 

3 The angles of this triangle being not, as yet, either meafured or fuppofed.—S. 

4 Whether right-angled, obtufe, or acute-angled.—S. 

5 It feems neceffary here to make a fmall alteration in the text as it is printed: by reading 


TIEPI cw dobeicay avtov ypauunv ITEPI 7&vavra, inftead of rapa and wapatiuvavra. IItpirtivaw feems, 
at firt view, to have the fame meaning with zeprypagew in the fourth book of Euclid's Elements. 
The difference between them, as alfo between eteme and eyypapew, will be conjectured in a fub- 
fequent note.—S. 

6 If the alteration, made in the preceding note, be juft, we are obliged, in confequence of it, 
to read here MEPI{rsrapevov in the Greek, inftead of wapaterauevov, the word in Stephen's edition. 
The former editions, by a miflake ftill greater, give us wapatetauewv. For want of this fmall 
emendation, Grynzus, who undertook to amend Ficinus’s tranflation, was led to fancy I know 
not what parallelograms; which throw fo much obfcurity over this whole paffage, that the true 
meaning of it has never fince been fo much as conjectured. Ficinus himfclf indeed fcems to 
have had a fhrewd guefs at it, even without inaking the emendation ; as appears by his marginal 
reference to the fourth book of Euclid's Elements, and by the triangles he prefents us with.—S, 

7 That is, if it be impoffible to include the whole triangle within that circle, which is drawn 
about one.of its fides. And impoffible this is, when fome part of the circle uesCaaan ercecds, 
or reaches beyond the circle; and ovx sAsc& does not fall within it, as it does in the other, the 
cafe put firk. See the figures referred to. It feems to be fuppofed in both the cafes, 
that it may appear by infpe&ion, or be found by menfuration of the diameters, whether a 
eircle, drawn about the given fide of the triangle, be equal or unequal! to the circle given.—S. 
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down therefore thefe two hypothefes diftin@ly, I can tell vou what will follow, 
in each of thefe cafes’, as to the infcribing that triangle within the circle, 
whether it be impoffible or poffible. Now the fame way fhall we take in our 
inquiry concerning virtue : fince we know not, either what it is, or what is to 
be attributed toit, we fhalllay down an hypothefis concerning it ; and, on the 
footing of that hypothefis, fhall confider whether it is to be taught or not. 
Let us then ftate the queftion thus: Suppofing virtue to be in that order of 
things which belongs to the foul, is virtue, on this hypothefis, to be taught, 
or not to be taught? In the firft place, it is either a different kind of thing 
from knowledge, or a thing of the fame kind with knowledge : and on each 
of thefe hypothefes let us inquire, whether virtue is or is not to be taught, 
or (as we lately expreffed it) recalled to mind ; for whichever of thefe ex- 
preffons we ufe, let it make no difference to us, The queftion is then, 
whether virtue is to be taught. Now is it not evident to every one, that 
man is taught no other thing than knowledge ? 


Meno. To me it feems fo. 
Soc. 


! In ftating the queftion, it muft be fuppofed as evident, that the given fide of the triangle is 
not greater than the diameter of the given circle. For if it be greater, no fuch queftion can be 
propofed by any man ; the abfurdity of it, or impoffibility of the thing propofed to be done, 
appears too plainly.—It fhould feem alfo, that this given fide is to be made the diameter of the 
circle to be drawn, by taking the middle point of this fide for the centre. For thus, and thus 
only, can the circle properly be faid wepitesvecda mepi Twv dodeiocy yeauuny, to be drawn around or 
about the given fide. If this be granted; then, in the cafe which is put firft (the poffible one), 
that angle of the triangle, which is fubtended by the given fide, muft be either (fig. 15) a right 
angle, or (fig. 16) an obtufe angle: in the other (the impoffible) cafe, that angle muft be 
(fig. 17) acute. If the angle be fuppofed a right angle, then will the circle drawn be zeprypagopevor, 
circumJcribed about the triangle; and the triangle may alfo eyypageoðai, be infcribed within the 
equal given circle: for every angle of it would touch the circumference of that circle. Now in 
the cafe, firft fuppofed by Plato, had he meant this only, we prefume he would have ufed thofe 
very words of Euclid, wepiypagoutvoy and eyypagecbar, For Euclid, the author of the Elements, was 
one of Plato’s difciples ; and itis probable, befides, that the terms of geometry were fettled before 
the time of Plato. But if the angle in queftion be fuppofed (fig. 18) an obtufe angle, then 
though the triangle may evypagerbat, be infcribed in a circle, whofe diameter is greater than the fide 
fubtending the obtufe angle; yet it cannot syrvpapecta, be infcrited (fig. 16) in a circle, whofe 
diameter is equal to that fide. However, it may properly enough be faid evtabyvai, to be extended 
within fuch a circle; becaufe the utmoft extent of it is included within that circle. And juft in 
the fame manner, though fuch a circle (fig. 16) cannot be faid, in fpeaking ftri€tly, and accord- 


ing to Euclid's definition, weprypagecta:, to be circumfcribed about it; yet is the circle mepitesvouevov, 
Jiretchbed 
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Soc. If virtue, therefore, be a certain kind of knowledge, it is evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. We have quickly then difpatched this part of the inquiry; and are 
fairly come to this conclufion, that if virtue be a thing of the fame kind 
with knowledge, it is to be taught; otherwife not. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. Next after this, it feems, that we fhould confider whether virtue be 
knowledge or of a kind different from knowledge. 

Meno. We ought, I think, in the next place to confider this. 

Soc. Well now ; fhall we fuppofe that virtue is a thing which is good ; 
and fhall we abide by this hypothefis, laying it down for certain that virtue 
is fomething good? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soc. Now if there be alío any other good feparated from knowledge, then 
perhaps virtue may not be a certain kind of knowledge. But if there be 
no fort of good which is not comprehended under knowledge, then a fuf- 
picion that virtue was knowledge of a certain kind would be a juft fufpicion. 

Meno. What you fay is true. 

Soc. But further; is it not through virtue that we are good? 

Meno. It is. 

Soc. And if good, then advantageous. For all things that are good are 
advantageous: are they not? 

Meno. They are. 

Soc. Virtue then is a thing advantageous too. 


Stretched around it, and contains it. So by the Greek hiftorians is a wall faid seperemesóxi, around 
a camp or a city, when the wall furrounds and enclofes it, although no tent or houfe fhould touch 
the wall. But Plato’s meaning is, we think, put out of difpute by the word exea, which agrees 
not to a triangle that touches the circle by every one of its angles; and is compatible on!y to a 
triangle, one angle of which, at the leaft, falls fhort of the circumference of that (fig. 16) circle 
drawn around it, Exaeirev is alfo oppofed to vrepCaarew. And in the latter cafe, fuppofed by Plato, 
where the whole triangle cannot be contained within the (fig. 17) circle drawn about the given 
fide, the angle, which is fubtended by this fide, muft bean acute angle ; and the fides, which contain 
this angle, will, to meet and form the angle, reach beyond the circumference of the circle.—5. 
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Meno. It follows of neceffity from what we juft now granted. 

Soc. Now iet us confider what fort of things thofe are which profit and 
are advantageous to us; enumerating the particulars: health, we all fay, 
and ftrength, and beauty, and riches. Thefe things and others of like kind 
we call advantageous: do we not? 

Meno. We do. 

Soc. And fay we not, that thefe very things are fometimes hurtful to us? 
or do you pronounce otherwife ? 

Meno. No otherwife; I fay the fame. 

Soc. Confider now, what is the leading caufe when any of thefe things 
profit us; and* what when they hurt us. Is it not, when right ufe prefides 
in the management of them, that they profit us, and when right ufe is 
wanting, that they hurt us? 

Meno. Certainly fo. 

Soc. Further then, let us confider things belonging to the foul. Do you 
admit that temperance is fomething in the foul ; and fo of juftice, and for- 
titude, and docility, and memory, and magnanimity, and all things of like 
kind ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now confider fuch of thefe things, as you think not to confit in 
knowledge, but to be of a kind different from knowledge. Do not thefe 
procure us fometimes hurt, and fometimes advantage? for inftance, forti- 
tude; unlefs fortitude is not where prudence is wanting : let our inftance 
then be boldnefs. When a man is bold without reafon or underftanding, 
does he not incur mifchief? And when he is bold rationally and wifely, 
does he not gain advantage? 

Meno. It is true. 

Soc. Is it not true of temperance alfo, and docility, that to a man who 


1 We have made our tranflation here conformable to the text of Plato, as printed by Stephens, 
and explained in the margin of his edition, órav vt, Bazares. But we fufpe& an error in thofe 
words, and that the right reading is, órav ua. Baamte For if Plato wrote ti, wrong ufe ought to 
be mentioned in what immediately follows. But it is not; and rightly not: becaufe wrong ufe 
is nothing pofitive, and can manage nothing ; it is only the want of right ufe. As a crooked line 
is nothing certain or determinate; it is a deviation only from a ftraight line.—S. 
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has learnt aud is provided with them, if his foul at the fame time be fraught 
with underftanding, they are advantageous; but, if he wants underftanding, 
they are hurtful ? 

Meno. Moft undoubtedly. 

Soc. In a word, all the abilities of the foul, whether they be of he ative 
kind or of the paffive, under the condué of prudence, do they not tend to 
happinefs ; but managed with imprudence, do they not produce the contrary 
effect ? 

Meno. It is probable they do. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of thofe things belonging to the foul, and if 
it be of neceffity, as you fay, always advantageous, virtue muft be prudence: 
for we fee, that all other things belonging to the foul are of themtelves 
neither advantageous nor hurtful; but let there be added to them impru- 
dence or prudence, aud they thus become either hurtful or advantageous. 
Now according to this reafoning, virtue being always advantageous, muft be 
Íome kind of prudence. 

Merno. To me it feems fo. 

Soc. Now then as to thofe other things, which we faid juft now were 
fometimes beneficial and fometimes hurtful, riches, and the reft of external 
goods ; I afk whether or no as prudence, prefiding in the foul, and governing 
her other powers and poffeffions, applies them to our advantage; and as im- 
prudence, having the lead, turns them all to mifchief; whether in the fame 
manner the foul, rightly ufing and adminiftering thofe outward things, em- 
ploys them for our benefit, but by a wrong ufe renders them prejudicial and 
pernicious ? 

Mzxo. Moft certainly. 

Soc. And are not things adminiftered and ufed rightly by a foul poffeffed 
of prudence; but amifs and ill by a foul poffeffed with folly ? 

Meno. They are. 

Soc. Thus then we may pronounce it to hold good univerfally : to man 
all external things ! depend on his foul; and all things belonging to the foul 
itfelf depend on prudence for their being good and beneficial to him. Now 


! In the Greek ta arria, all otber things; all which are not within the foul, The ftoical word 


we have ufed is exa&ly agreeable to the mind of Plato,—S. je 
1 
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it follows from this reafoning, that prudence is always advantageous. But 
did we not juft now fay the fame of virtue too? 

Meno. True. 

Soc. We conclude, therefore, that prudence is virtue; either the whole 
of virtue, or fome part at leaft. 

Meno. What has been faid feems to me, Socrates, to have been well 
faid. 

Soc. Ifthen it be fo, the good are not good by nature. 

Meno. It feems to me, they are not. 

Soc. For then, this too would follow, If the good were good by nature 
we fhould have, fomewhere or other, perfons who knew which of our youth 
were good and virtuous in their natures; and thefe, when they had difcovered 
them to us, we fhould take and guard in the citadel, putting our feal on them 
more carefully than we fhould on gold; that no perfon might corrupt them, 
and that when they arrived at the age of manhood, they might become ufeful 
to the flate. 

Meno. It is likely, Socrates, that in that cafe this would be done. 

Soc. Since the good, therefore, are not good by nature, whether are they 
good by teaching or not? 

Meno. I think it now neceffary to hold this in the affirmative. And it is 
plain, Socrates, that if virtue be knowledge, according to our hypothefis 
before, then it may be taught. 

Soc. Perhaps fo, by Jove. But I fear we did amifs in admitting that 
hypothefis. 

Mzno. And yet very lately it feemed to be maintained fairly. 

Soc. But I fufpect, it ought not only to have lately feemed to be main- 
tained fairly, but to feem fo at prefent, and hereafter too, if there be any 
thing in it found or faultlefs. 

Meno. What is the matter now? in what refpect do vou find fault with 
it? and why doubt of its being true, that virtue 1s a kind of knowledge ? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, fuppofing it to 
be a: fcience, or fome kind of knowledge, this pofition of ours I call not into 
queftion, nor have any doubt of its being true. But confider whether I 
appear not to have reafon for doubting the truth of the fuppofition, that 

2 virtue 
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virtue is a kind of knowledge. For anfwer me to this queftion ; whatever 
ts taught, I fpeak not of virtue only, but of every other fubject of difcipline 
or teaching, muft there not be of neceffity both teachers of it and fcholars? 

Meno. I think there muft. 

Soc. That thing, therefore, on the contrary, of which there are neither 
teachers nor fcholars to be found, fhould we not think rightly, in thinking 
it probable that it is not the fubje& of teaching? 

Meno. True. But do you really think that no mafters are to be found 
who teach virtue? 

Soc. Though I have often fought about, and inquired if there were 
any teachers of virtue, with my utmoft endeavours I cannot find any. And 
yet I invite many perfons to join with me in the fearch, ,efpecially fuch as 
I might prefume to have the moft experience in that affair. And juft 
now, Meno, in happy time, is this man? fat down by us, who may bea 
party in our inquiry. And it fhould feem reafonable for us to make him 
a party: for, in the firt place, he is the fon of the wealthy and the wife 
Anthemion, a man who is become rich, not by accident, nor yet by legacy, 
as he has done to whom the riches of Polycrates * are now of late devolved, 
límenias ? of Thebes, but having acquired his wealth through his own 
wifdom and induftry ; aud then as to his other good qualities, he is a citizen 
who is thought neither contemptuous and infolent, nor oftentatious and 


giving 


1 Shewing Anytus to Meno, without mentioning his name, becaufe Meno was well acquainted 
with him, as being at that time entertained at his houfe, It is probable, that Anytus had now 
feated himfelf clofe to Socrates, to catch at fome words or other in his difcourfe with Meno, for 
a better handle to the accufation he was now meditating againft him.—S. 

2 The Polycrates, whom we prefume to he here meant, was tyrant of Samos, fo famous for 
fucceeding in every affair that he engaged in, (as we learn from Herodotus, lib. iii.) that Lucian, 
in his Charon, calls him qavevdaimov, fortunate in all things; and fo immenfely rich, that the 
fame Lucian, in his zac», ranks him with Croefus in that refpeét. The unhappy end he met 
with, in being murdered by one of his flaves, at the procurement of one of his courtiers, Orontes, 
a Perfian nobleman by birth, who feized on all his vatt riches, was fortunate for Ifmenias, to 
whom at length they came by legacy.—S. 

3 Ifmenias was commander in chief of all the Theban forces, and ambaffador from Thebes at 
the court of Artaxerxes ; where he ingratiated himfelf fo much by his addrefs, in complying with 
the ceremonial of that haughty court, without departing from the dignity of a free Grecian, that 


he not only met with fuccefs in the public ends of his embafly, but obtained that prodigious 
increafe 
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giving trouble to all about him, but behaves decently and conduéts himfelf 
like a modeft and frugal man. And befides all this, he has educated and 
inftructed his fon here excellently well, in the opinion of the Athenian 
multitude ; for they elect him to the higheft offices in the ftate. Such men 
‘it is right to make of our party, when we are inquiring after mafters who 
teach virtue, whether any are to be found and who they are. Join yourfelf 
therefore, Anytus, to us, to me, and Meno here, your gueft at Athens, in 
our inquiry concerning virtue, who are the teachers of it. And confider the 
queftion thus; Suppofe this Meno had an inclination to be made a good 
phyfician, and applied to us for our advice in the affair, to what mafters 
fhould we fend him? fhould we not fend him to the phyficians? 

Any, By all means. 

Soc. And to make him a good currier !, fhould we not fend him to the 
curriers? 

Any. To be fure. 

Soc. And in all other fubje&ts of inftruétion, fhould we not take the fame 
way ? 

Any. Without doubt. 

Soc. But concerning this point, let me afk you another queftion. In 
fending him to the phyficians, we fay we fhould do well, if we intended the 
making him a good phyfician. Now when we fay this, do we not mean, 
that we fhould act with prudence in fending him, not to any who profefs 
not the art of healing, but to thofe who make it their profeffion ; and who, 
befides, are paid for teaching? it to others; and thus, by this very acceptance 
of pay, take upon themfelves to teach any one who is willing to come and 


increafe of his private fortune, the inheritance of Orontes, left to him probably by the laft of 
Orontes’s defcendants. "That piece of addrefs, however, as related by Plutarch in his Life of 
Artaxerxes, and more fully by Elian in his various hiftories, was no other than fuch as would 
have recommended him to our King James the Firft. Not that we call in queftion the perfonal 
merit of Ifmenias; for we fuppofe it to be with regard to this very merit, as well as to the reward 
at met with, that he is here fet in contraft with Anthemion.—S. 

1 A reflection this on the education of Anytus, flyly hinting that he was fit for nothing elfe. 
Plato, in this part of the dialogue, indulges a little his fatirical genius, out of revenge for the death 
of Socrates, contrived and compaffed by this Anytus.—S. 

2 It appears from this paffage, that there were, in thofe days, profeffors of phyfic at Athens, 
fuch as there are in modern univerfities.—S, 
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learn; IL afk you whether it is not from thefe confiderations that we fhould 
do well in fending him to the phyficians ? 

Any. I anfwer, yes. 

Soc. In the learning mufic too, and every other art, are not the fame con- 
fiderations juft? Surely it is great want of underftanding in us, if we are 
defirous of having fome perfon taught mufic, not to choofe for his mafters 
fuch as profefs the teaching of the art, and the taking of money too for 
their teaching ; but, inftead of this, to give trouble to other people, expecting 
him to learn from thofe who do not pretend to be teachers, and have not 
one fcholar in that learning in which we expect our ftudent fhould be by 
them inftructed. Think you not that fuch an expectation would be very 
unreafonable ? 

Any. I do, by Jupiter; and a great fign of ignorance too, befides, 

Soc. You fay well. Now then you have an opportunity of confidering 
together with me, and giving your advice about this gueft of yours, Meno 
here. For he has often told me long ago’, Anytus, that he withed to 
acquire that wifdom and virtue 2, through which men govern well both 
their families and the commonwealth; through which alfo they behave 
refpectfully to their parents; and know how to entertain both their country- 
men and foreigners, and what prefents to make them at their departure, in 
fuch a manner as becomes a good man. Were we then to recommend to 
him any perfons ? from whom he might learn this virtue, confider 
whom we fhould do right in recommending. Is it not clear that, agreeably 
to what we have juft now faid in other cafes, they would be thofe perfons 
who profefs to be teachers of virtue, and publicly through all Greece offer 
themfelves to teach it to any one who defires to learn; fixing the price of 
this their teaching, and demanding it as their juft fee? 


' This was probably in fome former trip which Meno had made to Athens when a youth.—S, 


* Here we have an account of the principal topics of praife and admiration in thofe antient 
days.—S. 

3 In the Greek of this paflage it is evident there is fome word omitted. Stephens faw this, 
and in the margin of his edition conje&ures the word dia to be wanting in the beginning of the 
fentence. But as this conjeCture is not fatisfa&tory to us, we beg leave to offer to the future 
editors of Plato one or two of our own; viz. to read either dida£ovras, or uxdnorevor, after agtrer, 
in the middle of the fentence, or the latter of thofe two words at the end of it. —S. 
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Any. And what perfons, Socrates, do you mean? 

Soc. You cannot be ignorant that I {peak of thofe who are called 
fophifts!. 

Any. O Hercules! fpeak not fo fhamefully, Socrates, May none of my 
relations, friends, or acquaintance, fellow-citizens, or foreign guefts, ever 
be feized with fuch a madnefs as to go and be fpoiled by thofe men. For 
the bane and corruption thofe men are of all who follow them. 

Soc. How fav you, Anytus? Are thefe the only men among thofe who 
profefs the knowledge of fomething beneficial to human kind, fo widely dif- 
ferent from all the reft, as not only not to improve and make better what is 
put into their hands as the others do, but on the contrary to corrupt and fpoil 
it? and do they think fit openly to demand fees to be paid them for fo doing? 
I cannot tell how I fhould give credit to this account of yours. For I know 
one man in particular, Protagoras, to have acquired fingly more riches from 
having this wifdom, than Phidias has from his works fo celebrated for their 
beauty, together with any ten other ftatuaries befides. It is a prodigy what 
you tell me; when the menders of old fhoes and of old clothes could not 
efcape a month from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 
fhoes in a worfe condition than they received them; but doing fo would be 
foon reduced to ftarving; yet, that Protagoras fhould corrupt and fpoil his 
followers, and fend them home worfe men than when they firft came to him, 
without being difcovered by all Greece, aud this for above forty years. For 
] think he was near feventy years of age when he died, after having fpent 
forty of them in the practice of his profeffion. And during all that time he 
maintained a high reputation, which continues even to this day. And not 
only Protagoras met with this fucceís, but very many others: fome of whom 
were prior to him in time, and fome flourifh at prefent. Now fhall we fup- 
pofe that they deceived and corrupted the youth, as you fay they did, know- 
ingly? or fhall we fuppofe they did fo unconfcious of it to themfelves? Shall 
we deem them to be fo much out of their fenfes, fuch men, who are faid by 
fore to be the wifett of mankind ? 


1 That Socrates in this fpeaks ironically and in jeft, the readers of Plato will of themfelves ob- 
ferve. But let them be pleafed to obferve further, how little Anytus could know of Socrates, of 
his way of thinking, or his common converfation, in taking him as he does to be here in 


earneft.—S. 


ANY. 
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Any. They are far from being out of their fenfes, Socrates: rather fo arc 
thofe of the youth, who give them money for corrupting them; and fll 
more fo than thefe youths are their relations in committing them to the 
guidance of fuch men ; but moft of all fo are thofe cities which fuffer fuch 
men to come in amongft them, and drive not away and banifh every man, 
whether foreigner or citizen, who fets up in any fuch profeffion. 

Soc. Has any of the fophifts done you any injury, Anytus? or why elfe 
are you fo angry with them? 

Aw v. I have never, by Jupiter, converfed with one of them myfíelf ; nor 
would I fuffer fo to do any perfon who belonged to me. 

Soc. You have no experience at all then of thofe men. 

Any. And never defire to have any. 

Soc. How then fhould you know if there is any good or any harm in their 
teaching, when you have no experience of it at all? 

Any. Eafily enough. For I know what fort of fellows they are, whe- 
ther I have had any experience or not cf them and of their teaching, 

Soc, You have the gift of divination perhaps, Anytus. For how other- 
wife you could know what they are, according to your own account, I 
fhould much wonder. But we were not inquiring to what perfons Mena 
might go, and be made a bad man. As to thefe, if you will, let them be 
the fophifts. But now tell us of thofe others: and do an aét of kindnets to 
this hereditary friend of yours, in directing him to what perfons in this great 
city he may go and be made eminent in that virtue which I gave you a de- 
{cription of juft now. 

Any. But why did not you dire& him to fuch perfons yourfelf? 

Soc. What perfons I had imagined were the teachers of thefe duties I 
have told you. But I happen to have faid nothing to the purpofe, as you 
inform me. 

Any. There is fome truth however in that perhaps. 

Soc. Now, therefore, do you in your turn tell him to whom of th: A:hc- 
nians he fhould go. Name any one you choofe. 

Any. What occafion has he to hear any one man's name? For of the 
men of honour and virtue among the Athenians, there is not oae, the firit 
he meets with, who would not make Lim a better man than the fophifts 


would, if he will but hearken and be ob ervant. 
M 2 So: 
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Soc. But did thefe men of honour and virtue become fuch fpontaneoufly, 
and without having learnt from any man to be what they are? and are they 
able to teach others what they were never taught themfelves ? 

Any. They, I prefume, learnt from thofe who went before them, men 
of like honour and virtue. Or think you not that our city has produced many 
excellent men ? 

Soc. I think, Anytus, that in this city there are men excellent in politi- 
cal affairs, and that there have been others no lefs excellent before them. 
But were they good teachers of that political excellence? For it is this 
which happens to be the fubje& of our prefent debate: not whether men of 
honour and virtue are to be found at prefent in this city or not; nor whether 
fuch were to be found here formerly: but whether virtue is to be taught or 
not. This we have been of along time confidering and inquiring; and in 
profecuting the inquiry, we are fallen upon this queftion, whether thofe 
excellent men, either of thefe or of former days, knew how to impart, or 
to deliver down to others, that virtue in which they themfelves are fo excel- 
lent; or whether it be impoffible for man to deliver down or to impart vir- 
tue, and for men to receive it one from another. This it is which we have 
been long examining, I and Meno. Confider the queftion now in this man- 
ner, ou the footing of your own argument. Would you not fay that The- 
miftocles ' was a man of virtue ? 

ANY. I would ; and that he was fo the moft of all men too. 

Soc. And would you not then fay, that if ever any man could teach his 
own virtue to another, Themiftocles was a good teacher ? 

Any. I fuppofe he was, had he had a mind to teach. 

Soc. But do you fuppofe that he had no mind to have fome others made 
men of honour and virtue, and efpecially his own fon? or do you imagine 
that he malicioufly and defignedly withheld from him that virtue in which 
he himfelf was excellent ? Did you never hear that Themiftocles taught * his 


* For the chara&er of this excellent general and ftatefman fee Plutarch, who has written 
his life.—S. 

3 Plutarch had in view this paffage of Plato, where, in reckoning up the children of Themif- 
tocles, and coming to Cleophantus, he fays, ov xat a^atuv ò Qirocopos d inmwews apiTTovy Tad 
3 ov3svos adicu yevouevov, umazvtuti, that be is mentioned alfo by Plato tbe Pbilofopber, as an excellent 
borfeman, but in other refpecls wortblefs, —S, 


fon 
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fon Cleophantus* to be an excellent horfeman? and that his fon attained to 
fuch a pitch of excellence, that he would keep himfelf for a long time ftind- 
ing upright upon horfes in full fpeed, and in this fituation would throw «is 
javelin; and performed many other furprifing feats * of horfemanthip, in 
which his father had him inftruéted ; and that he made him {killed in all other 
accomplifhments, fuch as depend on having had good mafters? Have you 
heard all this from elderly people who remember it ? 

Any. I have. 

Soc. The difpofition of his fon therefore is not to be found fault with as 
untowardly and unteachable. 

ANY. Perhaps it is not. 

Soc. But what fay you to this? That Cleophantus the fon of Themi- 
ftocles was a fkilful and an excellent man in the fame way as his father was, 
have you ever heard this from any man, either young or old? 

Any. No, truly. 

Soc. Do we imagine then that he chofe to breed him up in fuch ftudies 
and exercifes as he did; and yet, in that wifdom and fkill in which he him- 
felf excelled, to make him, his own fon, not at all a better man than his 
neighbours, if virtue could be taught ? 

Any. That indeed is, perhaps, not to be fuppofed. 

Soc. Such a teacher of virtue now is this teacher of yours, a man whom 
you yourfelf acknowledge to have been one of the beft men of the laft age. 
And now let us confider another, Ariftides °, the fon of Lytimachus. Do 
you not agree that he was a man of virtue? 

Any. I do entirely. 


* In the Greek of this fentence the word sia is plainly dropped, and ought to be reflored in 
all future editions of Plato. In the Dialogue mepi agernc, attributed by fome to -Efchines the 
Socratic, but which is almoft copied from this part of the Meno, the neceffary word ear is nox 
omitted. It is range that neither Cornaro nor Stephens obferved fo profs an omiffion in the 
manufcripts of Plato.—S. 

* It is obfervable that Plato here ufes the plural number: from whence we may conclude that 
the fame wonderful performances in horfemanfhip were then taught at Athens which have lately 
been exhibited in our own country, fuch as the flepping or fkipping upright from horfe to horfe in 
full gallop, &c.— S. 

* How great and how good a flatefman Ariftides was appears in Plutarch's Life of 
him.—S. 

2 Soc. 
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Soc. And did he not give his fon Lyfimachus ' the beft education to 
be had at Athens, fo far as depended on matters and teachers? and do you 
think he has made him a better man than common? You have had fome 
acquaintance with him, and you fee what fort of a man heis?. Let ano- 
ther inftance, if you pleafe, be Pericles?, a man fo magnanimoufly wife 4, 
You know that he bred up two fons, Paralus and Xanthippus 5, 


ANY. I do. 
Soc. Thefe, as you know alfo, he taught horfemanfhip fo as to make them - 


equal in that {kill to any of the Athenians. In mufic too, and gymnaflic, 
and all other accompliments which depend on art, he inftruéted them fo well 
that none excelled them. But had he no mind to make them good men? 
I believe he wanted not inclination fo to do 9; but I fufpeét it to be impof- 
fible to teach virtue. And that you may not imagine that I fpeak only of 
a few, and thofe of the meaneft birth ? among the Athenians, and fuch as 


™ Tt was common amongft the Athenians to give the eldeft fon the name of his grandfather ; 
fo that two names were continued alternately in the fame family.—S. 

2 We find nothing more of this Lyfimachus, than what we read in Plutarch, that the Athe- 
nians, out of refpe& to the memory of his father, who died poor, gave him a little landed eftate, 
a fum of money in hand, and a fmall penfion ; probably finding him unfit for any office iu the 
ftate. He isone of the fpeakers, however, in Plato's Dialogue called Laches : in which he com- 
plains that his father, Ariftides, had too much indulged him in leading an idle and luxurious 
life, and, giving himfelf up wholly to ftate affairs, had neglected to cultivate his fon's mind 
and to form his manners.—S. 

3 Plutarch has written the life of this confummate politician, this truly great man.—S. 

4 [n the Greek sro ueyarompemws copov. With what propriety this epithet is beftowed on him 
may be fcen in Plutarch.—S. 

5 Concerning Paralus, nothing is recorded by Plutarch to his difadvantage. Indeed he only 
mentions his name, and that he, as well as his brother and fifters, died of the plague, that great 
plague deferibed in. fo lively a manner by Thucydides the hiftorian. But as to Xanthippus, we 
learn from the great biographer, how unworthy he was of fuch a father as Pericles, and how dif- 
rcfpectful and undutiful to him was his conduét.—S. 

$ This inflance of Pericles is produced for the fame purpofe as it is here, by Plato in his Pro- 
tagoras.—S. 

7 [t is here plainly intimated, that the three great men, whom he had juf hefore celebrated, 
were of mean extraction. Of Themiftocles this is exprefsly confirined by Plutarch, who fays 
that he was of an obfcure family. Of Ariftides it is probable, from the great poverty under 
which he laboured all his life-time. But of Pericles, Plutarch reports, on the contrary, that his 


mother was of a confiderable family, and his father a man of great perfonal merit —S. 
wanted 
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wanted abilities for fuch an affair, confider that Thucydides ' alfo bred up 
two fons, Melefias and Stephanus *, giving them a good education in all other 
refpeéts, and particularly in the exercife of wreftling, in which they ex- 
celled all their countrymen. For he had one of his fons inftruéted by Xan- 
thius, the other by Eudorus ? ; and thefe two mafters, in the art of wreftling, 
were thought to be the beft of the age. Do you not remember this ? 

Any. I remember that I have heard fo. 

Soc. Is it not evident then, that he would never have taught his children 
thofe things, the teaching of which muft have put him to expente, and, at 
the fame time, have neglected what would have coft him nothing, the teach- 
ing them to be good men, if fuch a thing was poffible to be taught? But 
Thucydides, perhaps it mav be imagined, was a mean inconfiderable perfon, 
who had but few :riends among the Athenians or their allies. It was not fo. 
For he was of a noble, houíe-, and bad great power in Athens, and much 
weight in the other Grecian ftates 5. So that, if his fons could have made 

good 


? Thucydides, here mentioned by Plato, was a different perfon from the hiftorian of the fame 
name. Plutarch tells us, and it is confirmed by Marcellinus, that he was a great politician and 
haranguer in the forum, and was fet up by the ariftocratical party in the commonwealth to op- 
pofe Pericles, who favoured the other fide, the democratic. It is highly probable that he was the 
f. n.e Thucydides who, as we are told by the celebrated writer of the Hitlory of the Peloponnefian 
War, was one of the commanders of the Athenian fleet fent to Samos, to fecond that which had 
been fent thither before, under the command of Pericles; for the fon of Mclefias feems to have 
been a proper perfon to counterpoife the exceflive weight of the power of Pericles, and to pleafe and 
conciliate to the Athenians the ariftocratic party among the Samians.—S. 

4 This Melefias is introduced by Plato in his Laches, as joining Lyfimachus in lamenting his 
want of the better parts of education, and in complaining of his father Thucydides’s too great in- 
dulgence to him.—S. 

3 In all the editions of Plato he is called Euodorus; a name, we believe, not to be met with 
elfewhere. We have therefore not fcrupled to follow the tranflation of Cornarius, who, we 
prefume, read in his manufcript Eudorus, a name to be found in Homer.—S. 

+ Of the greatnefs of his family, we know not of any thing appearing on record exprefsly to 
confirm this pafflage. But his alliance with Cimon, the fon of Miltiades, makes it probable: 
for it is not ufual for either men or women, of noble anceltry, to intermarry with the bafe-born. 
Now Plutarch fays of this Thucydides, that he was xnJestng Kizwvos, a near relation of Cimou's 
Ly marriage.—S. 

5 This is very probable, if he was, as Plutarch relates, sç Tuv xarsv xayaSwv avdeur, one of tle 
men of bonour and virtue in that age. Plutarch, in another placc, calls him av3oa ew? oa, a 
munof found underflanding. Stefimbrotus the Thracian, alfo wrote a treatife, as we are informed 


by 
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good men by teaching, he might eafily have found out fome perfon to make 
them fo, either one of his own countrymen, ora foreigner, if he himfelf 
wanted leifure, on account of his public employments and his adminiftration 
of the ftate. ButI fear, friend Anytus, that virtue is a thing impoffible to 
be taught €. 

Any. You feem to me, Socrates, to be ready at abufe, and to {peak ill of 
others with great facility. But I would advife you, if you choofe to hearken 
to me, to be more cautious, and to take care of yourfelf For that, in other 
cities too, it is perhaps an eafy matter to do a man a mifchief, as well as a 
piece of fervice ; but here, at Athens, it is fo more efpecially* ; and, if I mif- 
take not, you are 3 fentible of it yourfelf 4 


by Athenzus, p. 589, concerning Themiftocles, Thucydides, and Pericles. From the company, 
therefore, in which heis placed, both by Plato and Stefimbrotus, it appears how very confiderable 
a perfon he was accounted. —- We have written thefe laft notes to prevent its being thought that 
Socrates fpeakshere of Thucydides ironically, and really meaning to difparage him. But wecan- 
not conceive what, befide malice, could darker the underftanding of Athenzus to fuch a degree, 
as to make him imagine that Plato in this dialogue fpeaks ill of and vilifies Pericles and Themif- 
tocles, thofe greateft of the Grecians, fays that writer, p. 506. — Anytus, however, as we fhall pre- 
fently fee, was fmitten with the fame blindnefs, and perhaps from the fame caufe, the malignity 
of bis own temper.—S. 

t Meaning that it is impoffible for thofe to learn it who want the epui, a truly good natural 
difpofition ; and impoffibie alfo for thofe to teach it who cannot teach it fcientifically for want 
of the principles of wifdom, that is, impoffible for any but true philofophers, For this is what 
Plato would infinuate in all this latter part of the dialogue.—S. 

? Becaufe of the power of the populace, who were eafily led away by fome favourite dema- 
gogue. On which account Socrates, as lian reports in his Various Hiftorys, b. iii. ch. xvii. 
likened the Athenian democracy to a tyranny, the arbitrary government of one man; or to a 
monarchy (abfolute), where the legiflative power is in the hands of one: fo far was it from an 
equal republic or commonwealth, which fecures the rights, both natural and acquired, of every 
citizen ; and is equitable alike to all. Within three vears before the death of Socrates, an 
oligarchy was forced upon the Athenians by their Lacedemonian conquerors. Then was that 
great Leviathan, with the demagogic head, thrown tothe ground, and a monfter with thirty 
heads tyrannized in his room, flaughtered thonfands without even pretence of law, and favoured 
only its own abettors, —- The time of this dialogue feems to be, either towards the end of the 
oligarchic tyranny, or foon after the refloration of the democracy: what Anytus here fays is 
equally applicable to both.—S. 

3 Hinting at the dangers which Socrates had incurred under both governments, by a manly op- 
pofition to the ats of tyranny committed in each, and by a ftri& adherence to the antient laws 
of his country, as interpreted and explained by the eternal laws of juftice and equity.—S. 

* Anvtus, having finiíhed his menacing fpeech, appears to have turned himfelf away from 

Socrates 
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Soc. Anytus feems to me to be angry, Meno. And I am not at all 
furprifed at it. For, in the firft place, he fuppofes that I fpoke ill of thofe 
perfons I mentioned: and then he takes himfelf* to be fuch another as they 
were. Now if tkis man fhould ever come to know what it is to fpeak ill 
of others, he willceafe to be angry: but at prefent he is ignorant of it. Do 
you therefore anfwer now, and tell me; are there not amongft us men of 
honour and virtue ? 

Meno. Certainly there are. 

Soc. But are thefe men willing to offer themfelves to the youth to teach 
them virtue? do they profefs the teaching of it? or do they agree that vir- 
tue is a thing which can be taught ? 

Meno. No, by Jupiter, Socrates, theydonot. For you may hear them 
fometimes maintaining that it may be taught, at other times that it cannot 
be taught. 

Soc. Shall we fay then that thefe men are teachers of virtue, when they 
have not fettled fo much as this point, whether virtue can be taught or 
not ? 

Meno. I think we fhould not, Socrates. 

Soc. Well; but what fay you of thofe fophifts, the only perfons who pro- 
fefs to teach virtue, think you that they are the teachers ? 

Meno. It is for this, O Socrates, that I efpecially admire Gorgias; for 
that one fhall never hear him making any fuch profeffions, or taking upon 
himfelf an office of that kind. On the contrary, he laughs at thofe others 
whenever he hears them engaging to teach men to be virtuous ; and thinks 
it the office of a fophift only to make men great orators and powerful in 
ipeaking. 

Soc. You do not think then that the fophifts neither are the teachers of 
virtue ? 

Meno. I know not what to fay, Socrates, to this point. They have the 
fame effect on me as they have on moft other people; fometimes I think 
they are, and fometimes that they are not. 


Socrates, but not to have withdrawn from the fcene of converfation, which is continued on be- 
tween Socrates and Meno to the end of the dialogue.—S. 

* That is, he takes himfelf to be a great man like them 5 pevaroppovaw ep’ tavtu, thinking bighly 
of bimfelf, fays Laertius, in his Life of Socrates, referring to the Meno; nicaning undoubtedly 
this paffage, and rightly explaining it.—S. » 
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Soc. Do you know, that not only yourfelf and thofe others, who are verfed 
-in civil affairs, fometimes think that virtue is acquired through teaching, and 
fometimes that it is not; do you know that Theognis the poet is of the fame 
mind, and fpeaks exactly in the fame manner? 

Meno. In what verfes of his? 

Soc. In his Elegiacs ! ; where he fays, 


Mix evermore with men, through virtue, great ; 
And near to theirs be placed thy happy feat : 

Still be companion of their board and bowl, 

And ftill to what delights them bend thy foul. 

For good through fweet contagion fhall be caught, 
And virtue be by living manners taught. 

But converfe of bad men is folly's fchool ; 

Where fenfe, taught backward, finks into a fool. 


Do you perceive that in thefe verfes he {peaks of virtue as if it might be 
acquired through teaching ? 

Meno. It appears {o to me. 

Soc. And yet in other verfes * a little farther on he fays, 


To fools their wifdom could the wife impart ; 
Could underftanding be infus'd by art ; 

Or could right thought into the mind be driv'n; 
For this how oft would great rewards be giv'n ? 


That is, to thofe men who were complete mafters in this fkill. And again 
he fays, 


1 An elegiac verfe, properly fpeaking, is a pentameter, a verfe confifting of four feet and twc 
half feet, equally divided; two feet and a half conflituting the former part of the verfe, and two 
feet and a half the latter. But very few poems were ever written purely in this metre.  Thofe 
verfes were commonly called elegiac, where hexameter and pentameter verfes were ufed alter- 
nately ; fuch as the verfes cited here by Plato. They are found in that collection of the verfes of 
Theognis, extant at this day, under the title of Tvaua: cAryiaxar, beginning at verfe 33. One 
would imagine, from the laft queftion of Meno and this anfwer of Socrates, that Theognis wrote 
fome other poems in a different metre. Fabricius accordingly fays, that T'veua: were written by 
Theognis in 2800 verfes of heroic meafure: and cites Suidas as his authority for this. We pre- 
fume that he read thus in fome manufcript or old edition of Suidas: but in Kufter’s edition we 
read elegiac and not heroic.—S. 

? The verfes here cited, and thofe which follow, begin at line 434 of Theognis.—S. 

Ne'er 
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Ne'er did bad fon from virtuous father rife, 
If duly nurtur'd by his precepts wife. 

But whate'er culture careful we beftow, 
Ne'er in bad foil can feed of virtue grow. 


Do you obferve, that in fpeaking again upon the fame fubje&, he contradi&s 
himfelf, and fays the very reverfe of what he had faid before ? 

MzNo. So it appears. 

Soc. Can you tell me now of any other thing, where they who profefs to 
be teachers are held by all men to be fo far from teaching it to others, as to 
be ignorant of it themfelves, and to have no merit in that very thing which 
they pretend to teach; and where thofe who are by all men allowed to be 
excellent themfelves, fometimes fay it may be taught, and fometimes that it 
cannot? Thofe who are fo unfettled and perplexed about any fubjeét what- 
ever, would you fay that they are the proper mafters and teachers of it? 

MENo. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. If then neither the fophifts, nor thofe who are themfelves excellent 
men, are teachers of virtue, it is plain there can be no others befide. 

Meno. I think there can be none. 

Soc. And if no teachers, then no fcholars neither. 

Meno. I think what you fay is true. 

Soc. But we agreed before, that a thing in which neither teachers of it 
nor {fcholars are to be found, is not the fubjeét of teaching, and cannot be 
taught. 

MEno. We were agreed in this. 

Soc. Of virtue now there appear no where any teachers. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And if no teachers of it, then no fcholars in it neither. 

Meno. It appears fo. 

Soc. Virtue therefore muft be a thing which cannot be taught. 

Meno. It feems fo, if we have confidered the matter rightly. And 
hence, Socrates, { am led to wonder, whether any men really good are ever 
to be found or not ; aud if there are, by what means they became fuch. 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno! of being found, you and I, both of 
us, very infufficient reafoners on the point in queftion; and you not to 


have been fully inftructed by Gorgias, nor I by Prodicus, Above all things 
N 2 therefore 
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therefore ought we to apply our minds to ourfelves ; and to fearch out a per- 
fon who by fome certain means would make us better men. I fay this 
with regard to theinquiry now before us ; in which we have been fo foolifh 
as not to confider, that it is not under the condu& of fcience that the affairs 
of men are adminiftered rightly and well; or, if we fhould not choofe to 
grant that, at Jeaft that it is not under the condu& of fcience only, but of 
fome other thing alfo which is different from fcience; and perhaps the 
knowledge of the means by which men become good hath efcaped us. 

Meno. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will tell you how. That thofe men who are good and virtuous 
muft alfo be advantageous to us we have agreed rightly ; and that it is im- 
poffible it fhould be otherwife. Is not this true ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And that they are advantageous to us on this account, becaufe they 
conduét our affairs rightly, fhould we not do well in admitting this? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. But we feem not to have done well in granting, that unlefs a man be 
prudent, it is not poffible for him to condué affairs rightly. 

Meno. What mean you now by the word rightly ? 

Soc. I will tell you what I mean. If a man who knew the way to La- 
riffa ', or wherever elfe you pleafe, were to walk at the head of others whom 
he had undertaken to condu& thither, would he not conduct them well and 
rightly ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. And how would it be were a man to undertake this who had only a 
right opinion about the way, but had never gone thither himíelf, nor had any 
certain knowledge of the way, would not he alfo condu& them rightly ? 

Meno. To be fure. 

Soc. And fo long as he had any how a right opinion of the way, which 
the other man knew with certainty, he would not in the leaft be a worfe 
guide, though only furmifing juftly, and not knowing clearly, than the other 
with all his perfe& knowledge ? 


1 The road to Lariffa is made the inftance, becaufe moft familiar to Meno, who was of Pharfalus, 

a city of Theffaly, near to Lariffa, the chief city of all that part of the country, and with which 
Meno was particularly well acquainted.—S, 
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Meno. Not at all worfe. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, with regard to right action, is not at all 
a worfe guide than fcience or perfect knowledge. And this it is which we 
omitted juft now in confidering the nature of virtue; when we faid that 
prudence only or knowledge led to right a&ion ; it is this, right opinion. 

Meno. It feems fo. 

Soc. Right opinion therefore is not at all of lefs adantage to man than 
certain knowledge. 

Meno. In this refpec, however, Socrates, it is; in that he who has a 
perfect knowledge of his end, would always attain to it; but the man who 
had only a right opinion of it, fometimes would attain to it, and fometimes 
would not. 

Soc. How fay you? would not the man, who had a right opinion of it, 
always attain to it, fo long as he entertained that right opinion? 

Meno. It appears to me that he muft. And therefore I wonder, Socrates, 
this being the cafe, on what account it is that fcience is fo much more 
valuable than right opinion; and indeed in what refpect it is that they 
differ at all one from the other. 

Soc. Do you know now why you wonder? or fhall I tell you? 

Meno. By all means tell me. 

Soc. It is becaufe you never confidered attentively thofe images ' made 
by Dzedalus. But perhaps you have none of them in your country. 

Meno. With what view is it now that you {peak of thefe images? 

Soc. Becaufe thefe, if they are not faftened, run away from us, and becomc 
fugitives: but if they are faftened, they abide by us, 

Meno. Well; and what then ? 

Soc. To have in one's poffeffion any of thefe works of his loofe and un- 
faftened, is like to the being mafter of a runau ay flave, a matter of little 
value, becaufe not permanent: but when fattened and fecured, they are 
things of great value ; for indeed they are works of great beauty. But you 
afk, with what view it is that I fpeak of thefe Images, I anfwer,— [It is 
with a view totrue opinions. For true opinions alfo, to long as they abide 


* Thefe were fmall figures of the gods, reported to haye in them the power of felf motion.—S. 
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bv us, are valuable goods, and procure for us all good things: but they are 
not difpofed to abide with us a long time; for they foon flip away out of our 
fouls, and become fugitives. Hence are they of finall value to a man, until 
he has faftened and bound them down, by deducing them rationally from 
their caufe !. And this, my friend Meno, is reminifcence, as we before 
agreed. But when they are thus bound and faftened, in the firft place they 
become truly known, and in confequence of this they become ftable and 
abide with us, Now it is on this very account that fcience is a thing more 
valuable than right opinion; and in this refpeét it is they differ, in that the 
parts of fcience only are faftened one to another, and bound down together. 


Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, they are fimilar to fome fuch things as thofe 
to which you refemble them. 


Soc. Nay, for my part, I fpeak thus not from knowledge ; but only from 
conjecture. But that right opinion and fcience are two different things, 
this, as it appears to me, I do not merely imagine or conjecture. For if I 
were to profefs the knowledge of any things whatever (and there are but 


* In the Greek, amas myisuu, by a rational account of tbe caufe; or by proving, how and from 
what caufe it is that they are true. The caufe of every truth is fome other truth, higher and 
more general, in which it is included. To thofe who have confidered the method, naturally 
ufed by the mind in reafoning, commonly but improperly called the art of reafoning, this will 
appear from hence ;—A propofition is an opinion of the mind expreffcd in words, which affirm or 
deny fome one thing to belong to fome other. If the propofition, that is, if the opinion be true, 
it admits of a rational proof. And all rational proof confifts in fhowing or exhibiting of fome 
general truth, or true propofition, in which is virtually included the popofition to be proved. In 
fyllogiftical reafoning (the only way of reafoning upwards, or tracing any truths from their 
caufes) that truth, or true propofition, which is more general than the propofition to be 
proved, is called the major propofition on that very account, becaufe it is of larger extent, 
or more general than the propofition to be proved, the conclufion; containing in it the truth 
of that conclufion, together with many other truths, collateral to one another, and all of them 
fubordinate to, or lefs general than, the major propofition itfelf. In the fame manner, the truth 
of this major and more general propofition is to be traced out and deduced from another pro- 
pofition fill more general; and fo on till we arrive at fome truth felf-evident, apparently the 
caufe from which is deduced the truth of thofe other propofitions lefs general, which gra- 
dually and in order lead the mind up to it; the caufe why they are true. If many fubordinate 
truths arife out of one and the fame general truth, as they all equally depend from this, fo by 
means of this too they are all connected together, like the collateral chains, mentioncd in the 
way of fimilitude (though to another fubjeét) by Plato in his Io, depending all from the iron ring 
at top faftened to the magnet.—S. 
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a few things which I could profefs to know), this I would fet down for one 
of them £. 

Meno. You are entirely right, Socrates °. 

Soc. Well; and am I not right in this alfo, that true opinion, haviug 
the condu& of any work or action whatever, executes her office full as well 
as {cience? 

Meno. In this too I think you are in the right. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, is a thing not at all inferior to {cience, nor 
lefs beneficial with regard to the execution of any work 3, or the perform- 
ance of any action: nor is the man, who has right opinions, inferior (in 
this refpect) to the man of ícience. 

Meno., Very true. 

Soc. And we agreed before, that a good man was beneficial or advan- 
tageous to others. 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it is not through fcience only that men have been 
good and beneficial to their country (if any fuca men there may have been), 


t This fentence, together with that which immediately precedes it, feems to us the right key to 
open that part of the converfation of Socrates with his friends, in which he was generally fuppofed 
to diffemble his great knowledge. We find him here difclaiming the knowledge of tho’e things 
which are not the proper objects of knowledge, but of imagination and opinion only ; and fuch arc 
almoft all the fubjeéts even of philofophical converfation : and we find him at the fame time openly 
avowing, not with irony, but with much ferioufnefs, that he knew the different nature of thofe two 
judgments of the foul, fcience and opinion; one of which is from mind, the other from fenfe. Now 
if all fcience depends on knowing the principle of fcience, if this principle is mind, and if the 
human foul partakes of mind, it follows, that the human mind knowing herfelf, knows in what fhe 
differs from the lower faculties of the foul, and how her own judgment of things, which is fcience, 
differs from theirs, which amounts to no more than mere opinion: it follows, that fhe knows what 
fcience is, and confequently knows what falls fhort of it: it follows alfo, that fhe knows what the 
objeéts are of fcience, and what thofe of opinion; having and contemplating the former fort in 
herfelf; but rejecting and difclaiming the latter, as not belonging to her province. Accordingly 
we fhall find that Socrates, who knew himfelf, his true felf, his mind, on the one hand never pre- 
tended, as ignorant men are apt to do, to know things which cannot be known ; nor on the other 
hand, affe&ed not to know the nature of the human mind, the principles of it, or any of itsobjcéts, 
fo far as they are communicated to particular minds from and by mind univerfal.—S, 

2 That is, in diftinguifhing fcience from right opinion. —S. 

3 This is becaufe right opinion principally verges to fenfibles; but fcience to intclligibIcz.—T. 
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but alfo by means of right opinion; and fince neither of thefe is with men 


by nature, neither ícience nor right opinion ; or ! do you think that either 
of them comes by nature ? 


Meno. Not I. 


Soc. Since then, they are not by nature, by nature neither is it that men 
could have been good and virtuous, 


MzNo. Certainly not. 


Soc. Seeing now, that virtue comes not by nature, we fhould, in the next 
place, after this confider if it comes through teaching. 
MEN». To be fure we fhould. 


Soc. Did it not appear to us both, that if virtue*was wifdom, then it came 
through teaching ? 
Meno. It did. 


Soc. And that if virtue came through teaching, then virtue would be 
wifdom ? 
Meno. Very true. 


Soc. And that if there were any teachers of virtue, virtue would in that 
cafe bea thing that came through teaching ; otherwife not? 


oO? 
Meno. Juf fo. 


Soc. But we have agreed that there were no teachers of it. 


1 Juft here, in all the editions of the Greek, are added thefe two words, our emixtnræ, neither 
are they acquired, Which part of the fentence is apparently falfe: for fcience and right opinion 
are both of them acquired; fcience through teaching; and right opinion through other adven- 
titious means: but fuppofing it ever fo true with regard to right opinion; and fuppofing 
alfo, that the word erixrwra means in this place acquired through teaching; it would be imper- 
tinent to this part of the argumentation, and premature: for Socrates is here proving only this, 
that virtue comes not by nature: and this he proves by fhowing that all men who a& rightly and 
well, act thus either from fcience or from right opinion; neither of which principles of action 
men have from nature. It is not till afterwards, in the next place, that he proves virtue not to be 
acquired through teaching. With great judgment, therefore, did Cornarius, in his tranflation, 
take no notice of thofe two words; aud, in his Eclogz, has with great probability fuppofed the 
words aaa’ exixtnta to have been an antient fcholium written in the margin, and by fubfequent 
tranfcribers, as happened frequently, affumed into the text; and afterwards the word aaa’ to have 
been changed into our by fome later copyift, not attending to the courfe of the argumentation, but 
to the couclufion only. The neceflity of the omiffion is fo clear, that we wonder not fo much at 
the accutenefs of Cornarius in feeing it, as at the blindnefs of Stephens in not feeing but exprefsly 
denying it.—$. 
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Meno. True. 

Soc. We are agreed, therefore, that virtue comes not through teaching ; 
and that virtue is not wifdom. 

Meno. Certainly fo, 

Soc. But we agreed befides, that virtue was fomething good. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. And that whatever conducted affairs rightly was a thing good and 
ferviceable to us. 

MENO. We did clearly. 

Soc. And that affairs are conduéted rightly by thefe two things only, true 
opinion and fcience; pofleffed of either of which two, a man makes a good 
leader and guide. Whatever comes from fortune is not the effe& of human 
conduct. But fo far as man has to do in conduéting rightly, it is only 
through one of thefe means, true opinion and fcience. 

Meno. I think fo. 

Soc. Now fince virtue comes not through teaching, it is not the effe& of 
{cience. 

Meno. It appears that it is not, 

Soc. Of the two only things then, which are good and ferviceable to 
man's right conduct, we have thrown one out of the queftion ; having agreed 
that fcience is not the thing through which civil affairs are adminiftered 
and conduéted rightly. 

Meno. I think it is not. 

Soc. Not therefore through any wifdom, nor as being wife, did fuch 
men govern in the ftate ; fuch as Themiftocles, and the reft, whom Anytus 
here juft now recounted. And for this very reafon they were not capable of 
making others to be fuch men as themfelves ; becaufe it was not fcience that 
made them what they were. ; 

Meno. The cafe, O Socrates, feems to be as you repretent it. 

Soc. If then it is not fcience, it follows that it muft be the other thing 
which remains of the two, namely, right opinion, through which public af- 
fairs are adminiftered rightly by our ftatefinen and politicians; men who, 
in point of wifdom, are not at all fuperior to the oracle fingers and di- 
vine prophets, For thefe alfo utter many true fayings, but have no real 
knowledge of any one thing they utter. 

VOL. V. o MENO. 


Meno. I fufpe& this to be the cafe. 

Soc. Now do not thofe men, O Meno, deferve the character of divine 
men, who either fpeak or act aright in many things of great importance, 
without any intellectual knowledge of the fubje&s concerning which they 
fpeak or act? 

Meno. By all means do they. 

Soc. Rightly then fhould we call thofe men divine, whom we juft now 
mentioned, the oracle fingers and the prophets, and all who are infpired by 
the Mufes. Nor at all lefs divine men than thefe fhould we fay that the 
politicians are, no lefs enthufiafts, infpired divinely, and poffeffed by the 
Divinity, when in their fpeeches they dire& aright many and great affairs, 
without any real knowledge of the fubjects they are fpeaking of. 

Mevo. Certainly we fhould. 

Soc. And accordiugly the women, you know, Meno, call men of virtue 
by the name of divine men. And the Lacedamonians, when they celebrate 
with encomiums any man of virtue, are ufed to fay of him that he is a di- 
vine man. 


Meno. And they appear, O Socrates, to {peak juftly too. And yet, per- 
haps, Anytus here is offended at what you fay. 

Soc. I give myfelf no manner of concern about ir. With him, Meno, we 
fhall have fome difcourfe at another time. But if we, at this time, during 
all this converfation, have purfued our inquiries and reafonings aright, virtue 
can neither come by nature, nor yet through teaching; but to thofe with 
whom it is, it muft come by a divine portion or allotment, without the intel- 
ligence or true knowledge of it; unlefs amongft the politicians there fhould 
be found fome perfon capable of making another man a good politician. 
But if there fhould, he might almoft be faid to be fuch a one amongft the 
living, as Homer tells us that Tirefias is amongft the dead; where, fpeaking 
ot him and of the reft who are in Hades, he fays !, 


Fill’d is he only with difcerning mind; 
The reft flit, empty fhadows, dark and blind. 


Exactly the fame pre-eminence hath fuch a man; being as it were the 


* In his Odyffey, lib. x. ver. 495. 
truth 
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truth and fubftance of things, compared with fhadows t, in refpe& of 
virtue. 

Meno. What you fay, O Socrates, feems to me to be in the higheft degree 
juft. 

Soc. From this reafoning then, Meno, it appears to us, that fuch as are 
poffeffed of virtue, have it as a divine portion or allotment to them. But 
on this point we fhall then arrive at certainty, when, previous to our in- 
quiries by what means it is that virtue comes to men, we fet about fearching 
firt, what the effence is of virtue. But it is now time for me to go fome- 
where elfe. And do you, fince you are perfuaded yourfelf of the truth of thofe 
conclufions, the refult of our inquiries, perfuade your friend Anytus to be- 
lieve them alfo, For he may thus be foftened and become milder; and 
you, by thus perfuading him, may poffibly do a piece of fervice to your 
country. 


7 It is obvious to be feen, that this is a metaphor taken from the fimile here ufed, of Tirefias 
and the reft of the ghofts in Hades ; or an application of the fimile to that which it is brought to 
illuftrate in terms ufed properly in the fimile, but metaphorically in the application. For the 
application of the fimile is this:—As all the other ghofts in Hades are to Tirefias, fo are men of 
right opinion only, void of fcientific principles, to men of true fcience, men who are knowing in 
thofe principles. In the fimile, the common herd of ghofts are unreal, unfubftantial fhades, or 
fhadows, compared with Tirefias, who therefore, with refpe& to them, is real fubftance. In the 
fubje&, refembled to this fimile, men of right opinion are as fhadows when compared with men 
of real fcience.— The juftnefs of the fimilitude depends on thefe doctrines of Plato: that matters 
of opinion are objects of the imagination, and matters of fcience are objects of the mind or intel- 
le& ; that all objects of the imagination are only images of the objects of fenfe, or things fenfible ; 
and that thefe objects of fenfe, or things fenfible, are but the fhadows of things intelligible, the 
obje&s of intelle&,—8. 
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THE PROTAGORAS.. 


THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


An ASSOCIATE, || ALCIBIADES, 
SOCRATES, CALLIAS, 
HIPPOCRATES, || CRITIAS, 
PROTAGORAS, PRODICUS $, 


And HIPPIAS. 


ASSOCIATE, 


W HENCE come you, Socrates? or is it not evident that you come from 
hunting about the beauty of Alcibiades ? For to me, as I lately beheld him, 
the man appeared to be beautiful. I fay the man: for between ourfelves, 
Socrates, he may be called fo, fince his beard begins now to make its appear- 
ance. 

Soc. But what then? Do you not indeed praife Homer ', who fays, 
that the age of a young man when he begins to have a beard is moft agree- 
able? And this is now the age of Alcibiades. 


* As the fame queftion is difcuffed in this Dialogue, though not fo fully as in the Meno, viz. 
Whether virtue can be taught, an introdu&ion to it is unneceffary. I fhall therefore only obfcrve, 
that the livelinefs and variety of the characters in it; the mirth and pleafantry of Socrates ; the 
fimplicity and noblenefs of the narratives ; and the knowledge of antiquities it difplays, are beau- 
ties no lefs obvious than inimitable. For an account of Protagoras, that prince of fophifts, fee the 
Theztetus. 

^ This fophift was of Cos, and flourithed about 396 years before Chrift. Among his pupils 
were Euripides, Socrates, Theramenes, and Ifocrates. He made his auditors pay to hear him 
harangue, which has given occafion to fome of the antients to fpeak of the orations of Prodicus, 
for 5o drachms. Among his numerous writings, he compofed that beautiful epifude in which 
virtue and pleafure are introduced attempting to make Hercules one of their votaries. 

3 See the 10th Book of the Odyffey, where Homer reprefents Mercury as affuming the fhape 
of a young man that begins to have a beard. 
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Assoc. But do you not at prefent come from him? And how is the young 
man difpofed towards you? 

Soc. He appears to be well affected towards me, and efpecially fo to-day ; 
for he faid many things in defence of me ; and I am juft now come from 
him. However, I wifh to tell you fomething very ftrange: though he was 
prefent I did not attend to him, and even forgot to look at him. 

Assoc. What great affair then happened to both of you? for you could 
not meet with any other beautiful perfon in this city. 

Soc. I did, however, and with one far more beautiful. 

Assoc. What do you fay ? Was he a citizen or a (tranger ? 

Soc. A ftranger. 

Assoc. Whence came he. 

Soc. From Abdera. 

Assoc. And did this ftranger appear to you fo beautiful as to furpafs in 
beauty the fon of Clinias? 

Soc. How can it be otherwife, O bleffed man, but that the wifeft muft 
appear to be the more beautiful perfon ? 

Assoc. Do you come to us then, Socrates, from a certain wife man? 

Soc. I do, and from the wifeft indeed of thofe that exift at prefent ; if 
Protagoras appears to you to be moft wife, 

Assoc. What do you fay? Is Protagoras arrived hither ? 

Soc. He has been here thefe three days. 

Assoc. And have you then juft now been with him? 

Soc. I have ; and I have alfo both fpoken and heard many things. 

Assoc. Will you not therefore relate this converíation to us? For if no- 
thing hinders, you may fit here, fince this boy will give you his place. 

Soc. I will certainly relate it to you: and I fhall alfo thank you for at- 
tending to it, 

Assoc. And we fhall thank you for the narration. 

Soc. There will then be reciprocal thanks. Hear therefore :—This morn- 
ing, wh:le it was yet dark, Hippocrates, the fon of Apollodorus and the 
brother of Phafon, knocked very hard at my gate with his ftich, and as foon 
asit was opened he haftily came to my bedchamber, crying with a loud 
voice, Socrates, are you afleep ?— And I knowing his voice faid, This is Hip- 
pocrates, do youbring any news ? —None, he replied, but what is good. — You 

3 {peak 
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ipeak well, faid I, but what is it? and what brought you hither ?—Prota- 
goras, faid he, is come, and dwells near me.—He has been here, I replied, for 
fome time ; and have you only juft heard it?—I only heard it, by the gods, 
faid he, this evening ; and at the fame time, taking a couch, he fat down at 
my feet, and faid, I returned laft night very late from the village of Oinoe ; 
for my boy Satyrus had made his efcape from me, and being defirous to tell 
you that I fhould purfue him, fomething elfe occurring, I forgot it. But after 
I had returned, fupped, and was going to bed, then my brother told me Pro- 
tagoras was come. On hearing this, I immediately attempted to go to you; 
butafterwards it appeared to me that the night was already far advanced. 
Soon therefore falling afleep from wearinefs, when I awoke, I came hither.— 
AndI knowing the fortitude of Hippocrates, and feeing his aftonifhment, 
faid, What is this to you? Has Protagoras injured you in any refpect ?! —By 
the gods, faid he laughing, he has, becaufe he alone is wife, and has not 
made me to be fo.— But, by Jupiter, faid I, if you had given him money, and 
had perfuaded him, he would have made you alfo wife.—0O Jupiter, and the 
other gods, he replied, I fhould neither {pare my own property, nor that of 
my friends, to accomplifh this, and I now come to you, that you may fpeak 
£o him in my behalf. For I am younger than you, and at the fame time I 
never either faw or heard Protagoras; for I was a boy when he firft came to 
this place. However, Socrates, all men praife him, and fay that his difcourfes 
are moft wife. But why do we not go to him that we may find him within? 
And he refides, as I have heard, with Callias * the fon of Hipponicus. Let 
us then go.—-To this I replied, We will not yet go thither, O good man, for 
it is too early ; but let us go into our court, where we will walk and con- 
verfe till it is light; and afterwards we will pay a vifit to Protagoras. 
For, as he ftays very much at home, we fhall moft probably find him within.— 
After this we rofe and went into the court, and I, in order to try the ftrength 
of Hippocrates, looked at him attentively, and faid, Tell me, O Hippocrates, 
do you now endeavour to go to Protagoras, that by giving him money he 
may teach you fomething? What kind of man do you fuppofe him to be? 
and what kind of a man would you wifh him to make you?  Juft as if you 


* This Callias was one of the firft citizens of Athens, and his father Hipponicus had been ge- 
neral of the Athenians, together with Nicias, at the battle of Tanagre. 
VOL. V. P fhould 
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fhould go to your namefake, Hippocrates of Cos, who is a defcendant of 
Efculapius, and fhould offer him money on your own account, if any one 
fhould afk you, O Hippocrates, to what kind of man do you give money, 
and on what account? what would you anfwer?—lI fhould fay, he replied, 
that I give it as to a. phyfician.—And with what view would you give it ! — 
That I might become a phyfician, faid he.—But if you wentto the Argive Poly- 
cletus, or the Athenian Phidias, and gave them a reward on your own account, 
fhould any one afk you to what kind of men, andfor what purpofe, you offered 
money to Polycletusand Phidias, what would youanfwer?—Ifhouldanfwer, faid 
he, that I gave it as to ftatuaries,and in order that I myfelf might become a ftatu- 
ary.—Beit fo, I replied. But we are now going, I and you, to Protagoras, and we 
are prepared to give him money on your account, if we have fufficient for 
this purpofe, and can perfuade him by this mean; but if it be not fufficient, 
we muft borrow from our friends. If therefore fome one, on perceiving our 
great eagernefs about thefe particulars, fhould fay, Tell me, O Socrates and 
Hippocrates, to what kind of man, and for what purpofe do you intend to 
give money in offering it to Protagoras? what anfwer fhould we give 
him? What other appellation have we heard refpe&ting Protagoras, as with 
refpect to Phidias we have heard him called a ftatuary, and with refpe& to 
Homer, a poet ? What thing of this kind have we heard concerning Prota- 
goras ?—They call this man, faid he, a fophift, Socrates.—Shall we go there- 
fore, and offer money as to a fophift ?—Certainly.—If then fome one fhould 
afk you what do you defign to become by going to Protagoras ?—He replied, 
blufhing (for there was now day-light fufficient for me to fee him), from 
what we have already admitted, itisevident that my defign is to become a 
fophift.—But, by the gods, faid I, will you not be afhamed to proclaim your- 
felf a fophift among the Greeks ?—I fhall, by Jupiter, if it is requifite to 
{peak what 1 think.—Your defign then, Hippocrates, in acquiring the difci- 
pline of Protagoras, is not to become a fophift, but you have the fame in- 
tention as when you went to the fchool of a grammarian, or that of a mufi- 
cian, or of a mafter of gymnaític : for you went not to thofe mafters to 
learn their art, that you might become a profeffor yourfelf, but for the fake 
of acquiring fuch inftru&ion as becomes a private and a free man.—The dif- 
cipline which I fhall receive from Protagoras, faid he, perfectly appears to 
me to be rather a thing of this kind.—Do you know therefore, I replied, 
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what you now intend to do? or is it concealed from you ?—About what ?— 
That you are about to commit your foulto the care of a man, who, as you 
fay, is a fophift; and yet I fhould wonder if you know what a fophift is. 
Though if you are ignorant of this, neither do you know to whom you de- 
liver your foul, nor if to a good or a bad thing.—But I think, faid he, that 
I know,— Tell me then what you think a fophift is ?—I think, faid he, as 
the name implies, that he is one knowing in things pertaining to wifdom.— 
But, I replied, the fame thing may alfo be faid of painters and architects, that 
they alfo are knowing in things pertaining to wifdom. And if any one fhould 
afk us in what wife particulars painters are knowing, we fhould anfwer him, 
that their wifdom confiited in the produ&ion of images; and we fhould re- 
ply in a fimilar manner with refpe& to the reft. But if fome one fhould 
afk in what particulars is a fophift wife ; what fhould we anfwer? Of what 
art is he the mafter’—He is mafter, Socrates, of the art which enables men 
to fpeak eloquently.—Perhaps, faid I, we fpeak the truth, yet we do not 
fpeak fufficiently. For this anfwer demands from us another interrogation, 
viz. in what a fophift renders men eloquent. For does not a harper alfo 
enable thofe that are inftructed by him, to fpeak about that in which he is 
knowing, viz. the playing on the harp? Is it not fo ?—It is.—Be it fo then. 
But about what does a fophift render men eloquent? For it is evident, that 
it muft be about things of which he bas a knowledge.—It is likely.— What 
then is that thing about which the fophift is knowing, and which he teaches 
to others ?—By Jupiter, he replied, I can no longer tell you.—And I faid af- 
ter this, Do you know therefore to what dauger you are going to expofe your 
foul? or if you were going to fubject your body to the hazard of becoming 
in a good or a bad condition, would you not diligently confider whether you 
fhould expofe it to this danger or not? Would you not call your friends and 
relations to confult with them? And would you not take more than one 
day to deliberate on the affair? But though you efteem your foul far more 
than your body, and upon it depends your happinefs or unhappinefs, according 
as it is well or ill difpofed, yet, concerning this, you neither afk advice of 
your father nor brother, nor of any one of us your affociates, whether you 
fhould commit your foul to this ftranger. But having heard of his arrival 
yefterday evening, you come next morning before break of day, without 
confidering whether it is proper to commit yourfelf to him or not, and are 
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prepared to employ not only all your own riches for that purpofe, but alfo 
thofe of your friends, as if you already knew that you muft by all means 
affociate with Protagoras, whom, as you fay, you neither know nor have ever 
{poken to. But you call him a fophift, though what a fophift is, to which 
you are about to deliver yourfelf, you are evidently ignorant.—And he having 
heard me, replied, What you fay, Socrates, appears to be the truth.— Whether 
or not, therefore, O Hippocrates, isa fophifta certain merchant and retailer 
of things by which the foul is nourifhed ?—He appears to me, Socrates, to be 
acharacter of this kind; but with what is the foul nourifhed ?—By difci- 
plines, I replied. But we muft take care, my friend, left the fophift, while 
he praifes what he fells, deceive us, juft as thofe merchants and retailers do 
refpe&ting the food of the body. For they are ignorant whether the articles 
of their traffic are falubrious or noxious to the body, but at the fame time 
they praife all that they fell. "T'hofe alío that buy thefe articles are alike igno- 
rant in this refpect, unlefs the purchafer fhould happen to be a mafter of 
gymnaftic, or a phyfician. In like manner, thofe who carry about difciplines 
in cities, and who hawk and fell them to thofe that defire to buy them, praife 
indeed all that they fell, though perhaps fome of thefe alfo, O moft excellent 
youth, may be ignorant whether what they fell is beneficial or noxious to 
the foul. And this alfo may be the cafe with thofe that buy of them, unlefs 
the purchafer fhould happen to be a phyfician of the foul, If therefore you 
{cientifically know what among thefe is good or bad, you may fecurely buy 
difciplines from Protagoras, or any other; but if not, fee, O bleffed youth, 
whether you will not be in extreme danger with refpe& to your deareft con- 
cerns. For there is much greater danger in the buying of difciplines than in 
that of food ; fince he who buys meats and drinks of a victualler or mer- 
chant may take them away in other veffels, and, before he receives them into 
his body, may place them in his houfe, and calling in fome perfon fkilled in 
thefe things, may confult what thould be eaten and drank, and what fhould 
not, and how much and when it is proper to eat and drink ; fo that there is 
no great danger in buying provifions. Difciplines, however, cannot be taken 
away in another veffel ; but it is neceffary that he who buys a difcipline, re- 
ceiving and learning it in his foul, fhould depart either injured or benefited. 
Let us therefore confider thefe things with thofe that are older than we are : 
for we are too young to difcufs an affair of fuch great importance. Let us 
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now, however, go whither we intended, and hear the man; and after we 
have heard him, let us alfo communicate with others. For not only Prota- 
goras is there, but Hippias the Elean, and Prodicus too, I think, and many 
other wife men. 

This being agreed upon by us, we goon ; but when we entered the porch, 
we ftopt to difcufs fomething which had occured to us in the way. That it 
might not therefore be unfinifhed, but that being terminated we might thus 
enter the houfe, we ftood difcourfing in the porch, until we agreed with 
each other. It appears therefore to me that the porter, who was a eunuch, 
heard us; and that on account of the multitude of the fophifts he was en- 
raged with thofe that came to the houfe. When therefore we had knocked 
at the gate he opened it, and feeing us, Ha, ha, faid he, certain fophifts. He 
is not at leifure. And at the fame time taking the gate with both his hands, 
he fhut it with all his force, ‘We then knocked again, and he, without 
opening the gate, faid, Did not you hear me tell you that he is not at 
leifure ?i—But, my good man, faid I, we are not come to Callias, nor are we 
fophifts, Take courage, therefore, for we come requefting to fee Protagoras. 
Announce this to him. Notwithftanding this the man would fcarcely open 
the gate tous. However, he opened it at length, and when we entered, we 
met with Protagoras walking in the veftibule of the porch. Many followed 
him ; on one fide Callias the fon of Hipponicus, and his brother by the mo- 
ther; Paralus the fon of Pericles; and Charmides the fon of Glauco. 
On the other fide of him were Xanthippus the other fon of Pericles, and 
Philippides the fon of Philomelus, and Antimocrus the Mend:ean, who was 
the moft illuftrious of all the difciples of Protagoras, and who is inftru&ed 
in his art that he may become a fophift. Of thofe behind thefe, who fol- 
lowed them liftening to what was faid, the greater part appeared to be 
ftrangers, whom Protagoras brings with him from the feveral cities through 
which he paffes, and whom he charms by his voice like another Orpheus: 
and they, allured by voice, follow him. Some of our countrymen alío were 
in the choir. On feeing this choir I was very much delighted in obferving 
how well they took care not to be an impediment to Protagoras in walking 
before him; but when he turned, and his company with him, thefe his auditors 
that followed him opened to the right and left in a becoming and orderly 
manner, and always beautifully ranged themfelves behiud him. After Prota- 
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goras, as Homer" fays, I faw Hippias the Elean feated on a throne in the 
oppofite veftibule of the porch, and round him on benches fat Eryximachus, 
the fon of Acumenus, Phadrus the Myrrhinufiían, Andron the fon of An- 
drotion, and fome others, partly ftrangers and partly his fellow citizens. 
They appeared, too, to be interrogating Hippias concerning the fublime parts 
‘of nature, and certain aftronomical particulars; but he, fitting on a throne, 
confidered and refolved their queftions. I likewife faw Tantalus: for Prodi- 
cus the Cean was there; but he was ina certain building which Hipponicus 
had before ufed for an office, but which Callias, on account of the multitude 
-that came to his houfe, had given to the ftrangers, after having prepared it 
for their reception. Prodicus therefore was {till in bed wrapt up in fkins and 
coverings, and Paufanias of Ceramis was feated by his bedfide ; and with Pau- 
fanias there was a youth, who appeared to me to be of a beautiful and ex- 
‘cellent difpofition. His form indeed was perfe&ly beautiful; and his name, 
as I have heard, was Agatho. Nor did I wonder that he was beloved by Pau- 
fanias, "There were alfo the two Adimantes, the one the fon of Cephis, 
and the other the fon of Leucolophides, and many others. But as I was 
without, I was not able to learn what was the fubje& of their difcourfe, 
though I very much defired to hear Prodicus: for he appears to me to be a 
man perfectly wife and divine. But a certain humming found being pro- 
duced in the chamber through the grave tone of his voice, prevented me 
from hearing diftinétly what he faid. Juft as we had entered, Alcibiades, 
the beautiful as you fay, and as ] am perfuaded he is, and Critias the fon of 
Callaifchrus, came after us. 

After we had entered therefore, and had difcuffed certain trifling particu- 
lars, and confidered what paffed, we went to Protagoras; and I faid, O Pro- 
tagoras, I and Hippocrates are come to fee you.— Would you wifh, faid he, to 
fpeak with me alone, or in the prefence of others ?—It makes no difference, 1 
replied, tous; but when you hear on what account we come, you yourfelf 
fhall determine this. — What is it then, faid he, that hath brought you ?—Hip- 
pocrates here is our countryman, the fon of Apollodorus, and is of a great 


! See the rtth Book of the Odyffey, where Ulyffes is reprefented converfing with the fhades of 
the dead in Hades. Plato, by alluding to this part of the Odyffey, doubtlefs intended to. infinuate, 
as Dacier well obferves, that thefe fophifts are not real men, but only the phantoms and fhadows 
of men. 
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and happy family, and feems to contend with his equals in age for natural en- 
dowments. But he defires to become illuftrious in the city; and he thinks 
that he fhall efpecially effect this if he affociates with you. Confider, there- 
fore, whether it is proper for him to converfe alone with you about thefe parti- 
culars, or in conjunction with others.— Your forethought, faid he, Socrates, 
with refpect to me is right. For a ítranger who goes to great cities, and 
perfuades young people of the greateft quality to leave the affociations both of 
their kindred and others, both the young and the old, and adhere to him 
alone, that they may become better men by his converfation, ought in doing 
this to be cautious. For things of this kind are attended with no {mall 
envy, together with much malevolence and many ftratagems. I fay indeed 
that the fophiftic art is antient, but that thofe men who firft profeffed it, 
fearing the hatred to which it would be expofed, fought to conceal it, {fome . 
with the veil of poetry, as Homer, Hefiod, and Simonides, and others with 
that of the myfteries and prophecy, as Orpheus and Mufzus, and their fol- 
lowers. I perceive alfo, that fome have called this art gymnaftic, as Iccus of 
Tarentum, and as a fophift at prefent does who is inferior to none, viz, 
Herodicus the Selymbrianian, who was originally of Megara. But your 
Agathocles, who was a great fophift, Pythoclides of Ceos, and many others, 
concealed it under the veil of mufic. All thefe, as 1 faid, being afraid of 
envy, employed thefe arts as veils. I however, in this particular, do not ac- 
cord with all thefe: for I think they did not effeét any thing which they 
wifhed to accomplith; (ince thefe concealments are underftood by men of great 
authority in cities. The vulgar indeed do not perceive them ; but praife 
certain things which they hear from the fophifts. This fubterfuge therefore, 
not being attended with any effeét, but becoming apparent, neceflarily fhows 
the great folly of him that attempts it, and makes men much more inimical: 
for they think that a man of this kind is crafty in every thing. I therefore 
have taken an oppofite path: for I acknowledge myfelf to be a fophift, and a 
teacher of men: and I think that by this ingenuous confeffion I avoid envy 
more fafely than by diffimulation, I alfo dire& my attention to other things 
befides this; fo that, as I may fay, with the affiftance of Divinity, I have fuf- 
fered nothing dire through confeffing that I am a fophift; though I have ex- 
ercifed this art many years: for my age is very great, and I am old enough 
to be the father of any one of you, So that it will be by far the moft plea- 
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fant to me, if you difcourfe with me concerning thefe particulars in the 
prefence of all thofe that are in the houfe. 

I then, fufpecting that he wifhed to exhibit himfelf to Prodicus and Hip- 
pias, and to boaft that we came to him as being enamoured of his wifdom, 
faid, Why may not Prodicus and Hippias be called, and thofe that are with 
him, that they may hear us?—By all means, faid Protagoras, let them bc 
called.—Callias therefore faid, Shall we prepare feats for you, that you may 
difcourfe fitting ?—It was agreed to be proper fo to do. And at the fame 
time all of us being pleafed, as thofe that were to hear wife men converfe, 
took hold of the benches and couches, and difpofed them near to Hippias ; for 
the benches had been there previoufly placed. In the interim came Callias 
and Alcibiades, bringing with them Prodicus, who had then rifen from his bed, 
and thofe that were with him. When therefore we were all feated, Now, So- 
crates, faid Protagoras, you may tell me before all this company what you a 
little before mentioned to me about this youth, And I faid, My exordium, 
O Protagoras, is that which I employed before, viz. with what defign we 
came to you. Hippocrates then, here, is defirous of your converfe ; and fays 
he fhall gladly hear what advantage he fhall derive from affociating with you. 
This is all we have to fay to you.— Protagoras then faid in reply, O young 
man, the advantage which you will derive from affociating with me is this, 
that on the day in which you come to me you will go home better than you 
was before ; you will alfo be more improved on the fecond than on the firft 
day, and you will always find that you have every day advanced in improve- 
ment.—And I, hearing him, faid, O Protagoras, this is by no means wonderful, 
but it is fit that it fhould be fo; fince you alfo, though fo old and fo wife, 
would become better, if any one fhould teach you what you do not know. 
But that is not what we require. But juft as if Hippocrates here fhould 
immediately change his mind, and fhould defire to affociate with the youth 
lately arrived at this place, Zeuxippus the fon of Heracletus, and coming 
to him in the (ame manner as he is now come to you, fhould hear from him 
the fame things as he has heard from you, that every day by affociating with 
him he would become better, and advance in improvement; if he fhould 
afk him, In what do you fay I fhall become better, and advance in proficiency, 
Zeuxippus would anfwer him,i In the art of painting. And if he were to 
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things as he has heard from you, and fhould afk him in what he would 
daily become better by affociating with him, he would reply, In the art of 
playing on the pipe. In like manner do you alfo reply to the youth, and to 
me afking for him: for you fay that Hippocrates here, by affociating with 
Protagoras, will daily become better and advance in improvement; tell us 
then, O Protagoras, in what he will make this proficiency ?— Protagoras, on 
hearing me thus fpeak, faid, You interrogate well, Socrates, and I rejoice to 
anfwer thofe who afk in a becoming manner. For Hippocrates, if he comes 
to me, will not fuffer that which he would fuffer by affociating with any 
other of the fophifts. Other fophifts indeed injure youth: for they force 
them to apply to arts which they are unwilling to learn, by teaching them 
arithmetic, aftronomy, geometry, and mufic. And at the fame time looking 
at Hippias !, he added, But he who comes to me, will not learn any thing 
elfe than that for the fake of which he came. The difcipline too which he 
acquires from me is the ability of confulting well about his domeftic affairs, 
fo that he may govern his houfe in the beft manner, and fo that he may be 
capable of faying and doing all that is advantageous for his country.—I un- 
derftand you, I replied: for you appear to me to fpeak of the political art, 
and to profefs to make men good citizens.— This, faid he, is the profeffion 
which I announce.— W hat a beautiful artifice, faid I, you poffefs ! if you do 
poffefs it. For nothing elfe is to be faid to you than that which I conceive. 
For I, O Protagoras, do not think that this can be taught, and yet I cannot 
difbelieve what you fay. It is juft, however, that I fhould inform you 
whence I think it cannot be taught, nor by men be procured for men. For 
I, as well as the other Greeks, fay that the Athenians are wife. I fee, there- 
fore, when we are collected in the affembly, and when it is neceflary to do 
fomething refpecting the building of houfes, that the architects being fent 
for, are confulted about the bu(inefs ; but that when fomething is to be done 
concerning the building of fhips, fhipwrights are confulted ; and in a fimilar 
mauner with refpect to other things which they think may be taught and 
learnt, But if any other perfon whom they do not think to be an artift at- 
tempts to give them advice in thefe particulars, though he may be very finc 
and rich and noble, they pay no more attention to him on this account, but 


* Protagoras fays this, becaufe Hippias profeffed to be very fkilful in thefe fciences. 
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laugh and make a noife, until he either defifts from {peaking through the 
diftarbance, or till the archers, by order of the magiftrates, lead or carry 
bim out. ln this manner therefore they act refpe&ing things which pertain 
to art, But when it is requifite to confult about any thing which relates to 
the government of the city, then the builder, the brazier, the fhoemaker, 
the merchant, and the failor, the rich and the poor, the noble and the ig- 
noble, rife, and fimilarly give their advice, and no one di(turbs them, as was 
the cafe with the others, as perfons who, though they have never learnt nor 
have had a preceptor, yet attempt to give advice. For it is evident that they 
do not think this can be taught. Nor does this take place only in public 
affairs, but in private concerns alfo ; the wifeft and beft of the citizens are 
not able to impart to others the virtue which they poffefs. For Pericles, the 
father of theíe youths, has beautifully and well inftruéted them in thofe 
things which are taught by mafters; but in thofe things in which he is wife, 
he has neither himfelf inftruéted them, nor has he fent them to another to 
be inftru&ted ; but they, feeding as it were without reftraint, wander about, to 
fee i£ they can cafually meet with virtue. If you will too, this very fame 
man Pericles, being the tutor of Clinias the younger brother of this Alcibiades, 
feparated them, fearing the former fhould be corrupted by the latter, and 
fent Clinias to be educated by Ariphron. Before, however, fix months had 
elapíed, Ariphron, not knowing what to do with him, returned him to 
Pericles. I could alfo mention many others to you, who being themfelves 
£ood men, never made any other man better, neither of their kindred nor 
ftrangers, J therefore, O Protagoras, looking to thefe things, do not think 
that virtue can be taught. When, however, I hear you afferting thefe things, 
I waver, and am of opinion that you fpeak to the purpofe, becaufe I think 
that you are fkilled in many things, and that you have learned many and 
difcovered {ome things ourfelf. If, therefore, you can more clearly fhow 
us, that virtue may be taught, do not be envious, but demonftrate this to us. 

Indeed, Socrates, faid he, I fhall not be envious. But whether fhall I fhow 
you this by relating a fable, as an older to younger men, or fhall I difcufs 
it by argument? Many, therefore, of thofe that fat with him, left it to his 
choice. It appears, therefore, to me, faid he, that it will be more agreeable 


to you to relate a fable. 
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€ There was a time, then, when the gods were alone ! , but the mortal genera 
did not exift. But when the deftined time of generation came to thefe, the 
gods fafhioned them within the earth, by mixing earth and fire together ; 
and fuch things as are mingled with thefe two elements. And when they 
were about to lead them into light, theycommanded Prometheus and Epime- 
theus* to diftribute to and adorn each with thofe powers which were adapted 
to their nature. But Epimetheus requefted Prometheus that he might dif- 
tribute thefe powers: And, faid he, do you attend to my diftribution. Aud 
having thus perfuaded him, he diftributed. But in his diftributing, he gave 
to fome ftrength without fwiftnefs, and adorned with fwiftnefs the more 
imbecile, Some he alfo armed ; but giving to others an unarmed nature, he 
devifed a certain other power for their fecurity. For thofe whom he had 
invefted with a fmall body, he either enabled to fly away through wings, or 
diftributed them in a fubterranean habitation; but thofe whom he had in- 
creafed in magnitude he preferved bv their bulk. And thus equalizing, he 
diftributed other things, taking care that no genus fhould be deprived of the 
means of prefervation. 

« After, then, he had fecured them from mutual deftruétion, he took care 
to defend them againft the injuries of the air and feafons, by clothing them 
with thick hairs and folid fkins, fo that they might be fufficiently protected in 
the winter frofts and fummer heats ; and fo that thefe very things might be- 
come appropriate and fpontaneous beds to each when they went to reft. 
Under their feet, likewife, he partly added arms, and partly hairs and folid 
and bloodlefs fkins. He alfo imparted to different animals different nutri- 
ment ; to fome, indeed, herbs from the earth, to others the fruits of trees, 
and to others roots. There were fome alfo whom he permitted to feed on 
the flefh of other animals: and to fome, indeed, he gave the power of gene- 
rating but a few of their own fpecies, but to thofe that are devoured by thefe . 
he imparted fecundity, thus extending fafety to the race. However, as Epi- 


> By this nothing more is meant than that a divine is prior to a mortal nature, according to 
caufa], but not according to temporal, priority, For, whatever Divinity produces, it produces 
continually; and hence every effect proceeding from a divine caufe is confubfiftent with that 
caye, in the fame manner as fhadow with its forming fubftance. 
2 Prometheus, as we have obferved in the notes on the Gorgias, is the infpeGtive. guardian of 
the defcent of the rational foul ; and Epimetheus is the guardian of the irrational foul. 
o2 metheus 
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metheus was not very wife, he ignorantly beftowed all his powers on irra- 
tional animals; but the human race {till remained unadorned by him.  Pro- 
metheus, therefore, came to him while he was doubting, and confidered the 
diftribution which he had made. And he faw that other animals were well pro- 
vided for, but that man was naked, without fhoes, without a bed, and unarmed. 
But now the fatal day was arrived, in which it was neceffary that man fhould 
emerge from the earth into light. Prometheus, therefore, being dubious 
what fafety he could find for man, ftole the artificial wifdom of Vulcan and 
Minerva", together with fire; fince it was impoffible that the poffeffion of 
this wifdom could be ufeful without fire; and thus he imparted it to man. 
By thefe means, therefore, man pofleffed the wifdom pertaining to life. He 
had not, however, political wifdom. For this was with Jupiter; and Pro- 
metheus was no longer permitted to afcend to the citadel, the habitation of 
Jupiter ^. To which we may add, that the guards of Jupiter were terrible. 
Prometheus, therefore, fecretely entered into the common habitation of Mi- 
nerva and Vulcan, in which the arts were exercifed ; and ftealing the fiery 
art from Vulcan, and the other from Minerva, he gave them to man: aud 
from this arifes the fertility of human life, But Prometheus afterwards, as 
it is faid, through Epimetheus, was punifhed for his theft. Since, however, 
man became a partaker of a divine allotment, in the firft place through this 
alliance with divinity, he alone of the other animals believed that there were 
gods, and endeavoured that the altars and ftatues of the gods fhould be 
eftablifhed. In the next place he articulately diftinguifhed by art, voice and 


In thefe two divinities the caufe of all arts is primarily comprehended: the former of thefe 
firt imparting the fabricative power which the arts poffefs ; and the latter illuminating them with 
that which is gnoftic and intellectual. 

? Prometheus was not permitted to afcend to the citadel of Jupiter, with whom the political 
fcience firft fubfifts, becaufe the guards of Jupiter, i.e. the Curetes, who are of an unpolluted 
guardian chara&eriftic, preferve him exempt from all partial caufes, among which Prometheus 
ranks. Through thefe guardians alfo, being firmly eftablifhed in himfelf, he pervades through all 
things without impediment, and being prefent to all his progeny, is expanded above wholes ac- 
cording to fupreme tranfcendency. The citadel alfo of Jupiter (fays Proclus, in Plat. Theol. 
p. 299), according to the rumours of theologifts, is a fymbol of intelleétual circulation and of the 
higheft fummit of Olympus, which all the wife fufpend from Jupiter’s intellectual place of furvey. 
To this place likewife (he adds) Jupiter extends all the mundane gods, thence imparting to them 
intelle&ual powers, divine light, and vivific illuminations, 

names, 
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names, and invented houfes and garments, fhoes and beds, and nourifh- 
ment from the earth. But men, being thus provided for in the beginning, 
lived difperfed ; for cities were not: hence they were deftroyed by wild 
beafts, through being every where more imbecile than them ; and the fabri- 
cating art was indeed a fufficient aid to them for nutriment, but was inade- 
quate to the war with wild beafts: for they had not yet the political art, 
of which the military is a part. They fought therefore to collect them- 
felves together, and to fave themfelves, building for this purpofe cities. 
When, however, they were thus colle&ed in a body, they injured each other, 
as not poffeffing the political art; fo that, again being difperfed, they were 
deftroyed by the beafts. Jupiter, therefore, fearing for our race, left it 
fhould entirely perifh, fent Hermes, and ordered him to bring Shame and 
Juftice to men, that thefe two might be the ornaments and the bonds of 
cities, and the conciliators of friendfhip. Hermes, therefore, afked after 
what manner he fhould give Shame and Juftice to men, Whether, faid 
he, as the arts are diftributed, fo alfo fhall I diftribute thefe? for they are 
diftributed as follows :—One man who poffeffes the medicinal art is fuffi- 
cient for many private perfons; and in a fimilar manner other artificers. 
Shall I, therefore, thus infert Shame and Juftice in men? or fhall I diftri- 
bute them to all ?—To all, faid Jupiter, and let all be partakers of them: 
for cities will not fubfift, if a few only participate of thefe, as of the other 
arts.  Publifh alfo this law in my name, that he who is incapable of partak- 
ing of Shame and Juftice fhall be punifhed as the peft of the city." 

Thus, Socrates, and on this account, both others and the Athenians, when 
they difcourfe concerning building, or any other fabricative art, think that a 
few only fhould be confulted ; and if any one unfkilled in thefe affairs offers 
to give advice, they do not allow liim, as you fay ; andit is reafonable, as I fay, 
that they fhould not. But when they proceed to a confultation concerning 
political virtue, the whole of which confifts from juftice and temperance, 
they very properly permit every man to fpeak ; becaufe it is fit that every 
one fhould partake of this virtue, or there can be no cities. This, Socrates, 
is the caufe of that which was doubted. And that you may not think I de- 
ceive you in afferting that all men in reality think that every man participates 
of juftice, and of the reft of politic virtue, take this as an argument: in other 


arts, as you fay, if any one afferts that he is a good piper, or fkilled in any 
other 
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other art of which he is ignorant, thofe that hear him either laugh at, or are 
indignant with him, and his friends admonith him as one infane; but in juf- 
tice and the other political virtue, though it be known that a certain perfon 
is unjuft, yet if he afferts the truth of himfelf before the multitude, they think 
that he is infane, and that he fhould not unfold his iniquity; and they fay 
that all men fhould acknowledge themfelves to be juft, whether they are or 
not; or that he who does not pretend that he is juft muft be mad; as if it 
were neceflary that every one fhould, in a certain refpeét, partake of juftice, 
or no longer be a man. I fay thefe things, to fhow that every man is very 
properly permitted to give his advice concerning this virtue, becaufe every 
one is thought to be a partaker of it. But that men do not think that it fub- 
fifts from nature, nor from chance, but that it may be taught and obtained 
by ftudv, this I will in the next place endeavour to fhow you. No one is 
.enraged with another on account of thofe evils which he thinks arife either 
from nature or art; nor does he admonifh, or teach, er punifh the poffeffors 
of thefe evils in order to make them otherwife than they are; but, on the con- 
trary, he pities them. Thus, for inftance, who would be fo mad as to repre- 
hend the deformed, or the little, or the difeated ? For I think they know 
that thefe things, viz. fuch as are beautiful and the contrary, happen to men 
from nature and fortune. On the contrary, when they tbink that any one 
pofleffes certain evils from ftudy, cuftom, and learning, then they are indig- 
nant, admonifh, and punifh; among the number of which evils are injuítice 
and impiety, and in fhort every thing which is contrary to political virtue, 
And as this fpecies of virtue is obtained by ftudy and difcipline, they are on 
this account indignant with and admonifh every one who negle&s to ac- 
quire it. For if you are willing, O Socrates, to confider what the pu- 
nifhment of the unjuit is able to effect, this very thing will teach you that 
men think virtue is to be acquired. For no one endued with intelle& 
punifhes him who has acted unjuftly, merely becaufe he has fo acted ; for 
he who aéts in this manner punifhes like a wild beaft, irrationally. But he 
who endeavours to punifh with reafon, does not punifh for the fake of paft 
guilt (for that which has been done cannot be undone), but for the fake of 
future injuftice, that neither this offender himfelf, nor any other who fees 
him punifhed, may again a& unjuftly. And he who has this conception muft 


be perfuaded that virtue may be taught: for punifhment is inflicted for the 
fake 
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fake of turning others from guilt. All, therefore, that punifh, as well pii- 
vately as publicly, have this opinion, And both other men, aud cfpecial'y 
the Athenians your fellow citizens, take vengeance on and punifh thofe 
whom they think have ated unjuftly ; fo that, according to this reatoning, the 
Athenians alío are among the number of thofe who think that virtue may be 
acquired and taught. Very properly, therefore, do your fellow citizens ad- 
mit the brazier and fhoemaker to give advice in political concerns; and, as 
it appears to me, Socrates, it has been fufficiently demonftrated to you that 
they confider virtue as a thing which may be taught and acquired. 

There ftill, however, remains the doubt which you introduced concerning 
illuttrious men, viz. on what account they teach their fons, and make them 
wife in things which may be obtained from preceptors, but do not render 
them better than others in the virtue for which they themfelves are re- 
nowned. In order to remove this doubt, Socrates, I fhall no longer em- 
ploy a fable, but argument. For thus conceive: whether is there any one 
thing or not, of which it is neceffary all the citizens fhould partake, ora 
city cannot fubfift? In this thing your doubt is folved, but by no means 
otherwife. For if there is this one thing, which is neither the art of the 
architect, norof the brazier, nor potter, but is juttice, and temperance, 
and holinefs, and in fhort the virtue of man; if this be the thing, of which 
it is neceffary all fhould partake, and together with which every man fhould 
learn and perform whatever elfe he withes to learn or do, but by no means 
without this; or if he does not partake of it, that he fhould be taught and 
punifhed, whether boy, or man, or woman, till through punifhment he be- 
comes better ; and he who is not obedient, when punifhed or taught, is ba- 
nifhed from the city, or put to death as one incurable; if this then be the 
cafe, and thofe illuftrious men teach their children other things, but 
not this, confiderta how wonderful a manner they become excellent men: 
for we have fhown that they think virtue may be taught both privately and 
publicly. But fince it may be taught, do you think that fathers teach their 
children other things, the ignorance of which is neither attended with death 
nora penalty; but that in other things in which a penalty, death, and exile are 
the punifhments attendant on their children, when they are not inftruéted 
nor exercifed in virtue, and befides death, the confiícation of their goods, . 


and in fhort the ruin of their families, they neither teach them thefe things, 
nor 
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nor ufe their utmoft endeavours that they may acquire them? It is necef- 
fary to think, Socrates, that fathers, beginning with their children when they 
are very young, will teach and admonifh them as long as they live. For as foon 
as a boy underftands what is faid to him, his nurfe, mother, pedagogue, and the 
father himfelf, ftrive to the utmoft that the boy may become a moft excellent 
character; teaching and pointing out to him, in every word and deed, that this is 
juft, and that unjuft ; that this is beautiful and that bafe; and that this is holy, 
and that unholy: likewife that he fhould do thefe things, and not thofe. 
And if the boy is willingly perfuaded, they think they have done well; but 
if not, they form him to reCtitude by threats and blows, as if he were a dif- 
torted and bent piece of wood. In the next place they fend him to matters, 
and thefe they much more enjoin to pay attention to the morals of the boys, 
than to the teaching them to read and play on the harp. The preceptors like- 
wife take care of the children ; and when the boys have learnt their letters, 
and their attention is directed to the meaning of what they read, inftead of 
oral precepts, the mafters give them the compofitions of the beft poets to 
read, and compel them to commit them to memory ; becaufe in thefe there 
are many admonitions, and many tranfactions, and praifes, and encomiums, 
of antient illuftrious men, that the boy may be zealous to imitate them, and 
may defire to become a fimilar character. The matters of the harp alfo do 
other things of alike kind; for they pay attention to temperance, and take 
care that the boys do not commitany vice. Befides this too, when they have 
learnt to play on the harp, they teach them the compofitions of other good 
lyric poets, finging them to the harp ; and they compel rhythms and harmo- 
nies to become familiar to the fouls of the boys, that becoming milder, more 
orderly, and more harmonious, they may be more able both to fpeak and a& ; 
for every life of man requires rhythm and harmony. Further ftill, befides 
thefe things, they fend them to matters of exercife, that their bodies being 
rendered better, may be ufefully fubfervient to the rational part of the foul, 
and that they may not be compelled to cowardice, through the depravity of 
their bodies, in war and other actions. And thefe things are done by thofe 
who are moft able to do them: but the moft able are the moft wealthy ; 
and the fons of thefe begin their exercifes the earlieft, and continue them the 
longeft. But when they leave their mafters, the city compels them to learn 
the laws, and to live according to the paradigm of thefe, that they may not 
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act cafually from themíelves ; but in reality, juft as writing mafters give their 
{cholars, who have not yet learnt to write well, letters to be traced over by 
them which they have written, and thus compel them to write conformably 
to their copy ; fo the city prefcribing laws which were the inventions of il- 
luftrious and antient legiflators, compels them to govern and to be governed 
according to thefe, But it punifhes him who tranfgreffes thefe; and the 
name which is given to this punifhment, both by you, and in many other 
places, is suwa, corrections, as if it were juftice correcting depravity. 

As fo much attention therefore is paid, both privately and publicly, to vir- 
tue, can you ftill wonder and doubt, O Socrates, whether virtue may be 
taught? It is not, however, proper to wonder that it can be taught, but it 
would be much more wonderful if this were not the cafe. But why then are 
unworthy fons frequently the offspring of worthy fathers? Learn again the 
reafon of this, For this is not wonderful, if what [ have before faid is true, 
that this thing virtue ought not to be peculiar to any one perfon, in order to 
the exiftence of a city. Forif this be the cafe, as l fay (and it is fo the 
moft of all things), confider aud fele& any other ftudy and difcipline whatever. 
Thus, for initance, fuppofe that this city could not fubfitt unlefs we were all 
of us players on the pipe, fhould we not all apply ourfelves to this inftru- 
ment? and would not every one teach every one, both privately and pub- 
Iickly, to play on it? and would he not reprove him who played unfkilfully, 
and this without any envy? Juft as now, no one envies or conceals things 
juft and legal, as is the cafe in other arts. For mutual juftice and virtue are, 
I think, advantageous to us: and on this account every one moft willingly 
difcourfes about and teaches things juft and legal. If then in playing on the pipe 
we are thus difpofed, with all alacrity and without referve, to teach each other, 
do you think,Socrates, faid he, that the fons of the moft excellent players on the 
pipe would become good pipers, rather than the fons of bad players on this in- 
itrument? I indeed think not; but the boy moft happily born for that art 
would be found to be him who made the greateít proficiency; and he who 
was not naturally adapted for it would purtue it without glory. And the fon 
of an excellent piper would often be unfkilled in that art; and again, a good 
piper would frequently be the offspring ofa bad one. However, they would 
be all fufficiently excelleut, if compared with the unfkilful, and with thofe 
who know nothing of the piper's art. In like manuer think that the man 
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who appears to you to be the moft unjuft of thofe who are nurtured by the 
laws, and among men, is juft and the artificer of this thing (juftice), if he is 
compared with men, who have neither difcipline, nor courts of juftice, nor 
laws, nor any neceffity which compels them to pay every attention to virtue, 
but are mere favages, fuch as thofe which Pherecrates the poet caufed to be 
acted laft year, during the feftivals of Bacchus. And if you fhould chance to 
be among fuch men as the mifanthropes in that play, you would rejoice if you 
met with Eurybates and Phrynendas!, and deploring your fortune, you would 
defire the depravity of our men. But now you are delicate, Socrates, be- 
caufe all men are teachers of virtue to the utmoft of their abilities, though 
no one appears to you to befo. For if you fhould fearch for the man who 
taught us to fpeak the Greek tongue, he would be no where to be found: 
nor, if you were toinquire who it is that can teach the fons of manual ar- 
tificers this very art which they have learnt from their father, and which both 
the father and the fellow artifts his friends exercife, you would not, I think, 
O Socrates, eafily find the preceptor of thefe ; but it is every where eafy to 
find teachers of the ignorant. And thus it is alfo with refpe& to virtue and 
every thing elfe. We fhould likewife rejoice, if he who furpaffes us caufes 
us to advance in virtue, though but in a fmall degree, among the number 
of which I think I am one, and that I know in a manner, fuperior to other 
men, what will contribute to the beautiful and the good, and that Iam worthy 
of the reward which I receive for my inftru&tion, and indeed of more than I 
receive, as is alío the opinion of my difciples. Hence this is the bargain 
which I ufually make: when any one has learnt from me, if he is willing, he 
pays me the fum of money which I require; but if not, going to a temple 
and {wearing how much the difciplines which I teach are worth, he depofits 
the fum which he isto pay me. And thus much, faid he, O Socrates, I, and the 
fable, and argument have afferted, to prove that virtue may be taught ; and 
the Athenians alfo are of the fame opinion, We have likewife fhown that it 
is not in any refpect wonderful that depraved fons fhould be the offspring of ex- 
cellent fathers, fince the fons of Polycletus, who are of the fame age with 
Paralus and Xanthippus, are nothing when compared with their father ; 


' Thefe were two notorious profligates, who had given occafion for the proverbs, * An action 
of Eurybates: it is another Phrynendas," 


and 
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and in like manner with refpe& to the fons of other artifts. Thefe, however, 
are not yet to be condemned ; for they are young, and hope may be vet en- 
tertained of their making a proficiency. 

Protagoras therefore, having pointed out thefe and fimilar things, ceafed 
to fpeak ; and I having been for a long time charmed, looked ftill at him, as 
defiring to hear him {till fpeak. But when I perceived that he had in 
reality finifhed his difcourfe, and when 1 had with difficulty collected my- 
felf, looking to Hippocrates I faid, O fon of Apollodorus, how much do I 
thank you for having brought me hither! For I make much of what I have 
heard from Protagoras; fince before this, I thought that it was not human 
care by which worthy men become worthy, but now I am perfuaded that it 
is. "There is however a {mall impediment to my belief, which Protagoras 
will doubtlefs eafily remove, fince he has unfolded fo much. For if fome 
one fhould difcourfe with any one of the popular orators, perhaps he would 
hear arguments of this kind, fuch as Pericles delivered, or fume other 
eloquent man; but if fome one fhould afk them concerning any thing, they 
like a book would have nothing to reply, nor any thing to fay. And if a 
man fhould afk them any trifling particular refpecting what was faid, they 
would refemble brafs when ftruck, which keeps and extends its found for a 
long time, unlefs fome one lays hold of it. For thus rhetoricians, when 
afked fome trifling thing, reply in an extended fpeech. But Protagoras here 
is fufficient to deliver both long and beautiful difcourfes, as he has juft now 
made it appear ; and he is alfo fufficient, when interrogated, to anfwer with 
brevity, and interrogating, to wait for and receive an anfwer; which can 
be afferted but of a few. Now then, O Protagoras, I am in want of a cer- 
tain trifling particular, and if you anfwer me this, I fhall have all that I 
want. You fay that virtue may be taught; and I, if I could be perfuaded by 
any man, fhould be perfuaded by vou. But I befeech you to remove the 
wonder which you excited in my mind while you were fpeaking. For you 
fay that Jupiter fent juftice and fhame to men ; and afterwards, in many parts 
of your difcourfe, you fpeak of juftice, temperance, and fanétity, and of all 
thefe collectively, as if virtue were but one thing. Accurately explain to 
me, therefore, this very thing, whether virtue is one certain thing, but the 
parts of it are juftice, temperance, and fanétity ; or whether all thefe which 
I have juft now mentioned are names of one and the fame thing. This it is 
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which I ftill defire to know.—But it is eafy, faid he, Socrates, to anfwer 
this queftion, that virtue being one thing, the particulars which vou have ad- 
duced are the parts of it. —But whether, faid I, are they parts, in the fame 
manner as the mouth, noftrils, eyes and ears are parts of the face? or are. 
they parts like the parts of gold, which do not differ from each other and 
the whole, except in magnitude and parvitude ?—It appears to me, Socrates, 
that the parts of virtue have the fame relation to the whole, as the parts of 
the face to the whole face.— Whether then, faid I, do different men receive 
a different part of virtue? or is it neceffary that he who receives one part 
fhould poffefs all the parts of virtue? —By no means, faid he; fince many 
men are brave, but unjuft; and others again are juft, but not wife, — But, 
faid I, are thefe parts of virtue, viz. wifdom and fortitude !—Certainly, the 
moft of all things, he replied ; and the greateft of all the parts, is wifdom.— 
But, faid I, of thefe parts, is this one thing, and that another ?— Yes. —Has 
each of them alfo its proper power, in the fame manner as each of the parts 
of the face? As for inftance, the eye is not fimilar to the ears, nor is the 
power of it the fame; nor do any of the other parts refemble each other, 
nor are tbeir powers the fame, nor are they mutually fimilar in any other 
refpeG. Is it therefore thus alfo with the parts of virtue, fo that the one 
does not refemble the other, neither in itfelf, nor in its power? Or is it not 
evident that it is fo, fince it is fimilar to the paradigm which we have intro- 
duced i— But it does thus fubfift, Socrates, faid he.—And I replied, no other 
part of virtue therefore, is fuch as fcience, nor fuch as juftice, nor fuch as 

fortitude, nor fuch as temperance, nor fuch as fan&ity.—lIt is not, faid he. 
But come, faid I, let us confider in common what kind of a thing each of 
thefe is. Aud, in the firft place, is juftice a certain thing, or is it nothing? 
For to me it appears to be fomething. But what does it appear to you to 
be ?— That it is alfo fomething.—What then? If fome one fhould afk you 
and me, O Protagoras and Socrates, tell me with refpe& to this very thing 
which you have juft now named juftice, whether it is juft or unjuft? Iin- 
deed fhould anfwer him that it is juft. But what would you fay? would 
your anfwer be the fame with mine or not?—TThe fame, faid he, —I there- 
fore fhould fay that juftice is a thing fimilar to the being juft, in reply to 
the interrogator. And would not you alfo affert the fame ?—Yes, faid he.— 
If then, after this, he fhould afk us, Do you alfo fay that fanétity is 
fomething ? 
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fomething ? we fhould reply, I think, that we do. —W'e fhould, faid he.— 
But whether do you fay that this very thing fan&ity is a&ually adapted to be 
unholy, or to be holy? For my part, I fhould be indignant with this quef- 
tion, and fhould fay, Predict better things, O man : for by no means will any 
thing elfe be holy unlefs holinefs itíelf be holy. But what do you fay? 
would not you thus anfwer ?—Entirely fo, faid he.—If then, after this he 
fhould fav, afking us, How then have ye fpoken a little before? Or have I 
not rightly underítood you? For you appear to me to affert that the parts of 
virtue fubfifted in fuch a manner with refpeét to each other, that one of them 
does not refemble the other; I (hould reply, that as to other things, you 
have underftood rightly, but you are miftaken in thinking that I alfo have 
faid this: for Protagoras gave this anfwer, but I interrogated him. If then 
he fhould fay, he fpeaks the truth, Protagoras: for you fay that one part of 
virtue does not refemble another. ‘This is your affertion. What would be 
your anfwer to him ‘—It is neceffary, faid he, Socrates, to acknowledge it.— 
What then, O Protagoras, affenting to thefe things, fhall we anfwer him, if 
he fhould add, holineís therefore is not of fuch a nature as to be a juft thing, 
nor is juftice fuch as a holy thing, but fuch as that which is not holy; and 
holinefs is fuch as that which is not juft. So that what is juft is unholy. 
What fhall we fay to him in reply? For I, for my own part, fhould fay that 
juftice is holy, and that holinefs is juft. And for you, if you will permit me, 
I fhould reply this very thing, that either juftice is the fame with holinefs, 
or that it is moft fimilar to it; and that the moft of all things, juftice is fuch 
as holinefs, and holinefs fuch as juftice. But fee whether you hinder me 
from giving this anfwer; or does this alfo appear to you to be the cafe ?—Ie 
does not entirely, faid he, Socrates, appear to me to be fimply thus, foas to 
grant that juftice is holy, and holinefs jutt ; but there appears to me to be a 
certain difference between them. However, of what confequence is this? 
For, if you will, let juftice be holy, and let holinefs be juft.—I have nothing 
to do, faid I, with Z will; and if it is agreeable to you, let it be reprobated. 
And let us alfo be perfuaded that the fubje& of our converfation will be dif- 
cuffed in the beft manner, when the particle sf is removed from it.—But 
indeed, he replied, juftice bas fomething fimilar to holinefs. For one thing 
always refembles another in a certain refpeét, contraries alone excepted : 
for white has no fimilitude to black, nor hard to foft; and fo with refpect 
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to other things which appear to be moft contrary to each other, and which, 
as we before obferved, poffefs another power, and of which one does not re- 
femble the other. But there are other things, fuch as the parts of the face, in 
which the one is fimilar to the other. So that although you fhould confute 
thefe things after this manner, if you are of opinion that all things are 
fimilar to each other, yet it is not juft to call thofe things fimilar which pof- 
fefs a certain fimilitude to each other ; as neither is it juf to call thofe things 
which poffefs a certain diffimilitude, diffimilars, though they have but very 
little of the fimilar.—And I wondering, faid to him, do the juft and the 
holy appear to you to be fo mutually related, as to poffets but a fmall degree 
of fimilitude to each other ?—Not entirely fo, faid he; nor yet again, do I 
confider them in the fame way as you appear to me to confider them.—But 
I replied, Since thefe things do not feem to be agreeable to you, we will 
difmifs them, and confider this other thing which you fay. What do you 
call folly? Do you not fay that wifdom is perfectly contrary to it ? —T'o 
me it appears to be fo, faid he.—But when men a& rightly and profitably, 
do they then appear to you to a& temperately; or when they a@ in a con- 
trary manner ?—They appear to me, faid he, to a& temperately, when they 
a&lrightly and profitably.—And do they not act temperately by temperance?— 
It is neceffary.—Do not therefore thofe that a& wrongly, a& foolifhly, and 
thus acting, not act by temperance?—I agree with you, faid he, that they do.— 
The acting foolifhly, therefore, isthe contrary to acting temperately.—He 
faid it was.— Are not, therefore, things which are done foolifhly, fo done bv 
folly, but by temperance things which are done temperately ?—He granted 
it.—If then any thing is done by ftrength, is it not done ftrongly, and if by 
weaknefs, weakly.—So it appears.—And if any thing is done with fwiftnefs, 
is it not done fwiftly, and if with flownefs, flowly ?—He faid it was.—And if 
any thing is done after the fame manner, is it not done by the fame, aud it 
in a contrary manner by the contrary ?—He granted it.—Come then, I re- 
plied, is there fomething beautiful ? —He admitted there was.—And is any 
thing contrary to this except the bafe ?—There is not.—But what? Is there 
fomething good? And is any thing contrary to this except evil ?*— There is 
not.—Is there alfo fomething acute in voice ? —He faid there is.—And is any 
thing contrary to this except the grave ?— There is not, faid he.— To every 
one of contraries therefore, I replied, there is only one contrary, and not 
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many.—He granted it.—Let us then, faid I, repeat the particulars to which 
we have affented. We have acknowledged that there is only one contrary 
to one thing, but not more than one.—We have.—But that which is done 
contrarily is done by things contrary.—He admitted it.—We alfo granted 
that what is done foolifhly is done in a manner contrary to that which is done 
temperately.— He faid we did.—But that which is done temperately is done 
by temperance, and that which is done foolifhly, by folly.— He granted it.— 
But if a thing is done contrarily, is it not done by a contrary ?—Yes.— 
And the one is done by temperance, and the other by folly.—Yes.—And are 
they not done contrarily ?—Entirely fo.—Are they not therefore done by 
contraries ?—Yes.—Folly therefore is contrary to temperance.—So it ap- 
pears.—Do you remember, then, that it was before acknowledged by us, that 
folly is contrary to wifdom ?—He agreed that it was.—And did we not 
alfo fay, that there is only one contrary to one thing.—We did.—Which 
therefore of thefe pofitions, O Protagoras, fhall we rejet? That which fays 
there is only one contrary to one thing, or that in which it is afferted, that 
wifdom is different from temperance? but that each is a part of virtue? 
And that befides being different, both they and their powers are diffimilar, 
in the fame manner as the parts of the face? Which therefore of thefe 
fhall we reje&t? for both of them are not very mufically afferted; fince 
they do not accord, nor coharmonize with each other. For how can they 
accord, if it be neceflary that there fhould only be one contrary to one 
thing, but not to more than one? But to folly, which is one thing, wifdom 
and temperance have appeared to be contrary. Is it fo, faid I, O Protagoras, 
or not ? — He acknowledged that it was fo, but very unwillingly.— Will not, 
therefore, temperance and wifdom be one thing? And again, prior to this, it 
appeared to us that juftice and fan&lity were nearly the fame thing. But 
come, faid I, Protarogas, let us not be wearv, but confider what remains. 
Does it thea appear to you that a man who acts unjuftly is wife, becaufe he 
acts unjuftly ;—I, faid he, Socrates, fhould be afhamed to acknowledge this, 
though it is afferted by many men. — Whether then fhall we addrefs ourfelves 
to them, or to you?—If vou are willing, faid he, fpeak firft to this affer- 
tion of the many.—But it makes no difference to me, if you onlv'an- 
fwer, whether thefe things appear to you or nct; for I efpecially direct 
my attention to the aífertion. Jt may, however, perhaps happen, that I 


fhall both explore myfelf interrogating, and him who antwers. 
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At firft, therefore, Protagoras began to affume fome confequence (for he 
was averfe to difcufs this affair, and faid it was difficult) ; but afterwards he 
fubmitted to anfwer.—Come then, faid I, anfwer me from the beginning : 
Do certain perfons who act unjuítly, appear to you to be wife ?—Let them 
be fo, faid he.—And does not the being wife confift in confulting well, even 
when they act unjuftly ? —Be it fo, faid he.—But whether, I replied, does 
this take place if they do well, acting unjuftly, or if they do ill ? — 1f they do 
well.—Do you then fay that certain things are good ?—I do.— Whether, 
therefore, faid I, are thofe things good which are advantageous to men ? —By 
Jupiter, faid he, they are; and I alío call fome things good, though they are 
not advantageous to men. And Protagoras, when he faid this, appeared to 
me to be ruffled, afraid, and averfe to anfwer. Seeing him, therefore, in 
this condition, I cautioufly and gradually interrogated him; aud I faid, 
Whether, O Protagoras, do you fpeak of things which are advantageous to no 
man, or of thofe which are in xo re/pec? advantageous? And do you call 
fuch things as thefe good ?—By no means, faid he; but I know many things 
which are ufelefs to men, meats and drinks, and medical potions, and ten 
thoufand other things; and I alfo know fome things which are advantageous 
to them. There are likewife fome things which are by no means profitable 
to men, but are beneficial to horfes; fome which are advantageous to oxen 
only; and others to dogs: others again which are beneficial to no one of 
thefe, but to trees; and others which are good to the roots of trees, 
but pernicious to their bloffoms. Thus, for inttance, dung is beneficial to 
the roots of all trees when thrown upon them ; but if you were to throw it 
on their branches and fhoots, you would deftroy them all. Thus too, oil is 
a very excellent thing for all plants: but is moft hoftile to the hairs of all 
animals except man. For it is beneficial to the hairs of man, and to the 
reft of his body. And fo diverfified and all-various a thing is good, that this 
very thing, oil, is good to the external parts of the body of man, but is moft 
pernicious to his inward parts. And on this account all phyficians forbid the 
difeafed the ufe of oil; or at leaft only permit them to ufe it in a very fmall 
degree, and juft fufficient to correct the bad fmell of the food whicli they take. 

Protagoras having thus fpoken, thofe that were prefent loudly applauded 
him as one that had made a good fpeech. And I faid, O Protagoras, Iam a 
man naturally forgetful, and if any one makes a long difcourfe to me, I forget 
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what was the fubje& of his difcourfe. As, therefore, if I were deaf, and you 
intended to difcourfe with me, it would be neceffary for you to fpeak a little 
louder to me than to others ; fo now, fince you happen to have met with a for- 
getful man, cut your anfwers for me, and make them fhorter, if you with that 
I fhould follow you.—How would you have me fhorten my anfwers? Muf 
I anfwer you, faid he, fhorter than is neceffary ?—By no means, I replied.— 
But as much as is proper, faid he ?— Yes, faid ].—Whether, therefore, muft 
my reply be fuch as appears to me to be neceffary, or fuch as appears to be 
fo to you ?—I have heard, I replied, that you can both fpeak with prolixity 
yourfelf about the fame things, and teach another to do the fame, fo as 
never to be in want of words; and again, that you can fpeak with brevity, 
fo that no one can deliver himfelf in fewer words than you. If, therefore, 
you intend to difcourfe with me, ufe the other method, that of {peaking with 
brevity.—O Socrates, faid he, I have had verbal contefts with many men, 
and if [ had done this which you urge me to do, viz. if I had fpoken as my 
antagonift ordered me to fpeak, I fhould not have appeared to excel any one, 
nor would the name of Protagoras have been celebrated in Greece.—And 
I (for I knew that the former anfwers did not pleafe him, and that he would 
not be willing to anfwer my interrogations) thought that [ had no longer 
any bufinefs in the conference. I therefore faid, O Protagoras, I do not 
defire you to difcourfe with me contrary to your will; but if you are difpofed 
to converfe fo that I can follow you, then I will difcourfe with you. For 
you, according to report, and as you yourfelf fay, are able to fpeak both with 
prolixity and brevity: for you are wife. But I am unable to make thefe 
long fpeeches ; though I wifh that I had the ability. It is fit, however, that 
you, who are capable of doing both, fhould yield to my inability, in order 
that converfation may take place. But now, as you are not willing to do this, 
and a certain bufinefs prevents me from ftaying to hear your long fpeeches, 
I muft depart whither it is requifite I fhould go; though perhaps it would not 
be unpleafant to me to hear thefe things from you.—And at the fame time 
having thus fpoken, I rofe in order to go. But as I was rifing, Callias taking 
hold of me with his right hand, and of my cloak with his left, faid, We thall 
not difmifs you, Socrates: for if you depart, our converfation will be at au 
end. Ibefeech you, therefore, ftay with us: for there is not any one thing 
which I would more willingly hear than you and Protagoras difcourting 
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together. Gratify all of us therefore.—And I faid (for I was now ftanding 
as being ready to go), O fon of Hipponicus, I have always admired your 
philofophy; but I now both praife and love it; fo that I fhould with 
to gratify you, if you requeft of me poffibilities, But at prefent, it is juft as if 
you fhould defire me to run a race with Crifo the Himerzan, who is now in 
the vigour of youth, or with one of thofe who run and accomplifh the long-(t 
courfe, or with fome diurnal courier; 1 fhould fay to you, that I wifh much 
more than you do that | could keep pace with thefe runners, but that I cannot. 
If, therefore, you would fee me and Crifo running a race together, yor muft 
requeft him to keep pace with me: for I am not able to run fsiftly, but he 
is able to run flowly. In like manner, if you defire to hear me and Prota- 
goras, you muft requeft him, that as he at firit anfwered me with brevity the 
queftions that were afked, he will now alfo anfwer me in the fame manner : 
for if he does not, what will be the mode of our ditcourfe ? 1 indeed thought 
that it is one thing to converfe together, and another to harangue.—But you 
fee Socrates, faid Callias, that Protagoras appears to fpeak juftly, when he 
fays that he ought to be permitted to fpeak as he pleafes, and you as you 
pleafe. Alcibiades, therefore, taking up the difcourfe, faid, You do not fpeak 
well Calhas: for Socrates here acknowledges that he cannot make a long 
Ípeech, and in this yields to Protazoras. But in the ability of difcourfing, 
and knowing how to queftion and aufwer, I fhould wonder if he yielded to 
any man. If, therefore, Protazoras confeffes that he is infetior to Socrates 
in difputation, it is fufficient for Socrates; but if he denies it, let him dif- 
pute, both by queftioning and aniwering, without making a long fpeech to 
every interrogation, and without deviating from the fubje& fo as to prevent 
another from {peaking, and lengthening his difccurfe till the greater part of 
the auditors forget what was. the fubje& of inveftigation. Foras for Soc- 
rates, I will be fecurity for him that he will not. forget any thing: fince he 
only jefls when he fays he is forgetful. To me, therefore, Socrates appears 
to be more reafonable in what he demands: for it is fit that every one fhould 
declare his own opinion. But after Aicibiades, it was Critias, I think, who 


faid, O Prodicus and Hippias, Callias indeed appears to me to be very much: 


for Protagoras; but Alcibiades is always fond of contention in every thing to 
which he applies himfelf. We, however, ought not to contend with each 


other, either for Socrates or Protagoras, but we fhould requeft both of them 
in 
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in common not to diffolve the conference in the middle, But he having thus 
fpoken, Prodicus faid, You appear to me, Critias, to fpeak well: for it is re- 
quifite that thofe who are prefent at thefe conferences fhould be the com- 
mon, but by no means equal auditors of both fpeakers. For thefe two are 
not the fame: for it is requifite to hear both in common, but not to diftri- 
bute equally to either; but to the wifer more, and to the more unlearned 
lefs; I indeed, O Protagoras and Socrates, think that you ought to concede 
fomething to each other, and to contend together, but not to quarrel : for 
friends contend with friends through benevolence; but adverfaries and ene- 
mies quarrel with each other. And thus this conference will be condu&ed in 
the moft beautiful manner. For you, the fpeakers, will be efpecially ap- 
proved, I do not fay praifed, by us the hearers: for auditors approve from 
their foul. without deception; but praife is frequently beftowed iu words, 
falfely, contrary to the real opinion. And thus again, we, the hearers, fhall 
be efpecially delighted, but not pleafurably affected: for he is delighted who 
learns any thing and participates of wifdom in his dianoétic part; but he is 
pleafurably affected who eats fomething, or is paffive to fome other pleafant 
fenfation in his body. 

Prodicus having thus fpoken, many of thofe that were prefent approved 
what he faid. But after Prodicus, Hippias the wife thus addreffed them : — 
I confider all ye that are prefent as kinímen, friends, and fellow-citizens by 
nature, and not by law: for the fimilar is naturally allied to the fimilar. 
But law being the tyrant of men, compels many things to be done contrary 
to nature. It would be difgraceful, therefore, if we who know the nature 
of things, who are the wifeft of the Greeks, and who are now come for the 
purpofe of difplaying our knowledge into the very prytaneum itfelf of wif 
dom, and into this houfe, which is the greateft and moft fortunate in the 
city, fhould exhibit nothing worthy of this dignity, but difagree with each 
other like the vileft of men. I therefore both requeft and advife you, O 
Protagoras and Socrates, to fubmit yourfelves to us, as if we were arbitra- 
tors affembled for the purpofe of bringing you to an agreement. Nor do you, 
Socrates, purfue this accurate form of dialogue, which is fo very concifz, una 
lefs it is agreeable to Protagoras ; but give up the reins to dilcourte, that it 
may appear to us to be more magnificent and elegant. Nor do you, Prota- 
goras, extending all your ropes, fly with {welling fails into the wide fea of 
j S2 ditcourfe, 
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difcourfe, and lofe fight of fhore: but let both endeavour to preferve a mid- 
dle courfe, Be perfuaded alfo by me, and let fome moderator and prefident 
be chofen, who fhall oblige each of you to keep within bounds, — This expe- 
dient pleafed thofe that were prefent, and all of them praifed it. And Cal- 
Jias faid, that he would not fuffer me to go, and required me to choofe a mo- 
derator. Itherefore faid, that it would be difgraceful to felect a judge of 
our difcourfes : for if he be our inferior, it wil! not be right that the fubordi- 
nate fhould prefide over the more excellent ; and if he be our equal, neither 
thus will it be right. For he who is juft fuch a one as. we are, will act fimi- 
larly to us ; fo that the choice will be vain. But to choofe one better than 
we are, is, I think, iu reality impoffible: fince one wifer than Protagoras 
here cannot be chofen. And if you fhould choofe a man in no refpect more 
able, but whom you affert however to be fo, this alfo will be difgraceful to 
Protagoras, by fubjecting him to a prefident, as if he were {fome contemptible 
perfon: for it makes no difference as to mylelf. I am willing, therefore, to 
act as follows, that converfation and dialogue may take place between us, 
which are the objeéts of your defire: If Protagoras is not willing to anfwer, 
let him interrogate, and I will anfwer ; and at the fame time I will endeaž 
vour to fhow him in what manner I fay he who is interrogated ought to an- 
fwer, But when I reply to that which he may be willing to afk, he again in 
a fimilar manner fhall reply to me. If, therefore, he fhall appear not to be 
cheerfully difpofed to anfwer the interrogation, both you and I in common 
muft demand of him, that which you now demand of me, not to diffolve the 
converfation. Nor for the fake of this is there any occafion to appoint a pre- 
fident: for all of you will be prefidents in common.— lt appeared to all that 
this was what ought to be done. And Protagoras, indeed, was not very 
willing to comply; but at the fame time he was compelled to confent to 
interrogate ; and that when he had fufficiently interrogated, he would in his 
turn anfwer with brevity. He began therefore as follows: 

I think, faid he, O Socrates, that the greateít part of a man’s erudition 
confifts in being fkilled in poetical compofitions. But this is the ability of 
knowing what is well or ill faid by the poets, fo as to be capable of affigning 
a realon when interrogated concerning their poems. And now indeed let 
the queftion be re{pecting virtue, the fubje&t of cur prefent ditcourfe ; differ- 
ing only in this, that the difquifition is transferred to poetry, Simonides then 
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fays to Scopas, the fon of Creon the Theffalonian, ** That it is difficult to be- 
come a truly good mau, fo as in hands, feet, and intellect, to be fathioned a 
blamelefs fquare." Do you know the verfe, or fhall I repeat the whole paf- 
fage to you ?—And I faid, there is no neceffity for this; for 1 know, and 
have paid great attention to the verífe.— You fpeak well, faid he. Whether, 
therefore, does Simonides appear to you to have done well and rightly, or 
not ?—Very well, faid I, and rightly.— But does the poetappear to you to have 
done well if he contradicts himfelf ? —By no means, I replied.—Confider more 
attentively,faid he.— But, my good man, I have fufficiently contidered it.— You 
know therefore, faid he, that in the courfe of the poem he fays, ** The affer- 
tion of Pittacus does not pleafe me, though it was delivered by a wife man, 
viz. that it is difficult to continue to be a good man." Do you underftaud 
that the fame perfon made this and the former affertion ? —I do, I replied.— 
Does it therefore, faid he, appear to you that thefe things accord with thofe f— 
To me they do appear to'accord. And at the fame time fearing left he 
fhould fay any thing in addition, I faid, But do they not appear to do fo to 
you ?—How, he replied ; can he who made both thefe affertions accord with 
himfelf, when he firft fays, that it is difficult to become a truly good man, 
anda little after, forgetting what he had afferted, he blames Pittacus for fay- 
ing the fame thing that he had faid, viz. that it is difficult to continue to be 
a good man, though it is evident that in blaming him who faid this, he alfo 
blames himfelf? So that either the former or the latter affertion is not right.— 
Protagoras having thus fpoken, many of the auditors made a noife, and ap- 
plauded him. And I indeed at firft, as if 1 had been ftruck by a fkilful pu- 
gilift, was incapable of feeing, and became giddy, on his faying thete things, 
and the reft making a tumult ; but afterwards (to tell you the truth), that I 
might have time to contider what the poet faid, I turned myfelf to Prodicus, 
aud calling him, I faid, Simonides, O Prodicus, was your fellow-citizen, and 
it is juft that you fhould affift the mau. l appear therefore to myfelf to call 
upon you, in the fame manner as Homer! fays Scamander called upon Simois 
when befieged by Achilles, ** Dear brother, let us both join to repel the 
prowefs of this mau." For I fay the fame to you, let us take care that Si- 
monides be not fubdued by Protagoras. For in order to affift Simonides, that 
elegant device of yours is requifite, by which you diftinguith between fo wll 
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and to defire, as not being the fame, and by which you have juft now faid 
many and beautiful things. And now confider whether the fame thing ap- 
pears to you as to me: for I do not think that Simonides contradicts himfelf. 
But do you, Prodicus, firft declare your opinion. Does it appear to you that 
to become is the fame as Zo be, or that it is fomething different ?— Something 
different, by Jupiter, faid Prodicus.—Does not Simonides then, faid I, in the 
firft affertion, declare his own opinion, that it is difficult to become a truly 
good man ?—Y ou fpeak the truth, faid Prodicus.— But he blames Pittacus, I 
replied, not as Protagoras thinks, for faving the fame thing that he had faid, 
but for afferting fomething different from it. For Pittacus does not fay this, 
that it is difficult to become a good man, as Simonides does, but that it is 
difficult to continue to be fo. Rutas Prodicus fays, to £e is not the fame as to 
become. And if this be the cafe, Simonides does not contradiét himfelf. And 
perhaps Prodicus here, and many others, may fay with Hefiod ', ** It is dif- 
ficult to become good: for the gods have placed fweat before virtue. But he 
who has arrived at the fummit will find that to be eafy, which it was dif- 
ficult to acquire." Prodicus therefore having heard thefe things, praifed me ; 
but Protagoras faid, your emendation, Socrates, is more erroneous than that 
which you correét.—And I faid, Then I have done ill, as it feems, O Prota- 
goras, and I am a ridiculous phyfician; fince by attempting to cure, I in- 
creafe the difeafe.—' Thus however it is, faid he.—But how ? I replied.—The. 
poet, faid he, would have been very ignorant, if he had afferted that virtue is 
fo vile a thing that it may be eafily acquired, though, as it appears to all men, 
its poffeffion is the moft difficult of all things.—And I faid, by Jupiter, 
Prodicus, here, is opportunely prefent at our conference. For the wifdom of 
Prodicus appears, O Protagoras, to be of great antiquity, whether it origi- 
nated from Simonides, or from a fource ftill more antient. But you, who are 
{kitted in many other things, appear to be unfkilled in this, and not fkilled in 
it as‘! am, in confequence of being the difciple of this Prodicus. And now 
you appear to me not to underftand that this thing which is faid to be dif- 
ficult, was not perhaps fo apprehended by Simonides, as you apprehend it; 
but it is with that as with the word 3v, demos, concerning which Prodicus 
continually admonifhes me, when in praifiug you, or any other, I fay, that 
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Protagoras is a wife and /£i/ful (Ses) man, by afking me if I am not afhamed 
to call things excellent dreadful (oç). For vo 3v, fays he, fignifies fume- 
thing bad. Hence no one fays dreadful riches, nor dreadful peace, nor dreadful 
health ; but every oae fav- dreadful aifeate, and dreadful war, and dreadful po- 
verty, as if thatwhich is (8:0) deizon, is bad. Perhaps, therefore, tue inhabit- 
ants of Ceos and Simonides appreheuded by the word dificult ex») either 
that which is bad, o1 fumething ditfeient from what you conceive it to mean, 
Let us therefore inquire of Prodicus (fur it is juft to afk him the fizuificaton 
of words employed by Sunon'des What. O Prodicus, does Simonides mean by 
the word dificult ?—He meant, faid he, bad. — On this account, therefore, I 
replied, he blames Pittacus for faying that it is azficu/t to continue to be good, 
juft as if he had heard him faying, that it is dad io continue to be good.— But 
what elfe, Socrates, faid he, do you think Simonides intended, than to blame 
Pittacus becaufe he did not know how to diftinguifh terms rightly, as being 
a Lefbian, and educated in a barbarous language ?— Do you hear Prodicus, 
faid I, O Protagoras? And have you any thing to fay to thele things?— 
This is very far, O Prodicus, faid Protagoras, from being the cafe; for 1 well 
know that Simonides meant by the word dificult, not that which is dad, but 
that which we and others mean by it, viz. a thing which is not eatv, but is 
accomplifhed through many labours.— But I alfo think, l replied, that Simo- 
nides meant this, and that Prodicus knows that he did ; but he jefts, and is 
willing to try whether you can defend your affertion, For that Simonides 
did not by the word dificult mean any thing bad, is very much confirmed by 
what he adds immediately after: for he fays, that Divinity alone poff-ffes 
this honourable gift. He does not indeed fay, that it 1s bad to continue to be 
good, and afterwards add that Divinity alone poflefles this, and attribute this 
honour to Divinity alone: for if this were the cate, Prodicus flould have 
called Simonides a frofligate, and not a divine man‘. Bet 1 with to tell 
you what Simonides appears to me to have underftood in this verfe, if you 
think proper to make trial of my poetical fkill. Or, if itis agreeable to you, 
J will hear you.—Protagoras, therefore, hearing me thus ‘peak, fu d, Do fo, 
if you pleafe, Socrates: b: t Prodicus, Hippias, and the reft, very muca urged 
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me to do it.—I will endeavour then, faid I, to explain to you my concep- 
tions refpecting this verfe. 

Philofophy is very antient among the Greeks, and particularly in Crete 
and Lacedz mor ; and there are more fophifts there than in any other coun- 
try. They diffemble, however, and pretend that they are unlearned, in or- 
der that it may not be manifeft that they furpafs the reft of the Greeks in 
"wifdom (juft as Protagoras has faid refpecting the fophifts); but that 
they may appear to excel in military fkill and fortitude; thinking if their 
real character were known, that all men would engage in the fame purfuit. 
But now, concealing this, they deceive thofe who laconizein other cities. 
For there are fome that in imitation of them cut their ears, have a cord for 
their girdle, are lovers of fevere exercife, and ufe fhort garments, as if the 
Lacedzemonians furpaffed in thefe things the other Greeks. But the Lace- 
dzemonians, when they wifh to fpeak freely with their own fophifts, and are 
weary of converfing with them privately, expel thefe laconic imitators, and 
then difcourfe with their fophifts, without admitting any ftrangers to be pre- 
. fent at their converfations. Neither do they fuffer any of their young men 
to travel into other cities, as neither do the Cretans, left they fhould un- 
learn what they have learnt. But in thefe cities, there are not only men of 
profound erudition, but women alfo. And that I affert thefe things with 
truth, and that the Lacedaemonians are difciplined in the beft manner in phi- 
lofophy and difcourfe, you may know from the following circumftance : 
For if any one wifhes to converfe with the meaneft of the Lacedzemonians, 
he will at firft find him, for the moft part apparently defpicable in converfa- 
tion, but afterwards, when a proper opportunity prefents itfelf, this fame 
mean perfon, like a fkilful jaculator, will hurl a fentence worthy of atten- 
tion, fhort, and contorted ; fo that he who converfes with him will appear 
to be in no refpect fuperior to a boy. That to laconize, therefore, confifts 
much more in philofophifing, than in the love of exercife, is underftood by 
fome of the prefent age, and was known to the antients; they being per- 
fuaded that the ability of uttering fuch fentences as thefe is the province of a 
man perfectly learned. Among the number of thofe who were thus per- 
fuaded, were 'Thales the Milefian, Pittacus the Mitylenzan, Bias the 
Prienean, our Solon, Cleobulus the Lindian, Mifo the Chenean, and the 
feventh of thefe is faid to be the Lacedemonian Chilo. All thefe were emu- 
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lators, lovers, and difciples of the Lacedzmonian erudition. And any one 
may learn that their wifdom was a thing of this kind, viz. fhort fentences 
uttered by each and worthy to be remembered. Thefe men alfo affem- 
bling together, confecrated to Apollo the firft fruits of their wifdom, writing 
in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi thofe fentences which are celebrated by 
all men, viz. ** Know thyfelf,” and ** Nothing too much.” But on what ac- 
count do I mention thefe things? To fhow that the mode of philofophy 
among the antients was a certain laconic brevity of diction. But the fen- 
tence which is afcribed to Pittacus in particular, and which is celebrated by the 
wife, is this: It is difficult to continue to be good.” Simonides, therefore, as 
being ambitious of wifdom, knew that if he could overthrow this fentence, 
and triumph over it like a renowned athletic, he himfelf would be celebrated 
by the men of his own time. In oppofition to this fentence, therefore, and 
with a view to renown, he compofed the whole of this poem, as it appears 
to me. Let all of us, however, in common, confider whether what I affert 
is true. 

In the firft place, then, the very beginning of the poem would indicate 
that its author was infane, if he, wifhing to fay that it is difficult to become 
a good man, had afterwards inferted the particle (ue) indeed. For this would 
appear to have been inferted for no purpofe. Unlefs it fhould be faid, that 
Simonides in what he fays contends as it were againft the fentence of Pit- 
tacus: and that Pittacus, having afferted that it is difficult to continue to be 
good, Simonides difputing this, fays it is not difficult; but it is difficult iz- 
deed, O Pittacus, to become a good man, and to be /ru/y good. For he does 
not ufe the word ¢ru/y, as if there were fome men that are truly good, and 
others that are good indeed, but not truly fo (for this would have been ftupid 
and unworthy of Simonides); but it is neceffary to confider the word £ru/y as 
an hyperbaton' in the verfe; and we muft fuppofe Pittacus fpeaking, as if 
there was a dialogue between him and Simonides, and faying, O men, it is 
difficult to continue to be good ; but Simonides anfwering, O Pittacus, vour 
affertion is not true: for it is not difficult to Ze truly good, but to decome 
fo, in hands and feet, and intelle&, being fafhioned a blamelefs fquare. 


+ An hyberbaton is a rhetorical figure, and fignifies the tranfpofition of words from their plain 
grammatical order. 
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And thus it appears that the particle indeed is introduced with reafon, and 
that the word ¢ru/y is rightly added in the lait place. All that follows like- 
wife teftifies that this is the meaning of the paffage. There are alfo many 
fentences in this poem, each of which might be proved to be well written; 
for it is very elegantly and accurately compofed. To evince this, however, 
would take up too much time; but let us fummarily confider the whole form 
and intention of the poem, that we may fhow that the defign of it through- 
out is more than any thing to confute that fentence of Pittacus. For a lit- 
tle after he fays, as follows: ** It is indeed truly difficult to become a good 
man; yet fora certain time it is poffible to de fo. But Aaving become a good 
man, to continue in this habit, and to be a good man, (as you fay’, O Pitta- 
Cus,) is impoffible. For this is not human, but Divinity alone pofleffes this 
honourable gift. For man, who may be overwhelmed by unexpected cala- 
mity, cannot continue free from vice. 

Whom, then, does an unexpected calamity overwhelm in the government 
of a fhip? Evidently notan idiot; for the idiot is always overwhelmed. 
As therefore no one throws to the ground him who is lying on it, but fome- 
times he who ftands upright is thrown down, fo as to be proftrate ; but this 
is never the cafe with him who is already proítrate ; fo an unexpected cala- 
mity may fometimes overwhelm a fkilful man, but never him who is always 
unfkilful. And a mighty ftorm burfting on the head of the pilot may render 
him unfkilful ; bad feafons may confound the hufbandman ; and things fimi- 
lar to thefe mav be applied to the phyfician: for a good may indeed become 
abad man. And this is alfoteftified by another poet, who fays, ** A good 
man is fometimes bad, and fometimes worthy." But it is not poffible for a 
bad man to become bad, but it is always neceffary that he fhould be fo. So 
that when an unexpected calamity overwhelms a fkilful, wife, and good man, 
it is not poffible for him not to be wicked. But you, O Pittacus, fay, that it 
is difficult to continue to be good. The truth however is this, that it 
is difficult indeed, but poffible, to become good; but impoffible to continue to 
be good. For every man who ads well is good; but bad if he ads ill. 
What then is a good action with refpect to literature? and what makes a 
man excellent in literature? Evidently the being difciplined in it. What 


? Meaning that itis impoffible for man in the prefent life to continue invariably good. 
good 
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good action likewife makes a good phyfician? Evidently the learning the 
art of curing the fick. For a good phyfician cures properly’, but a bad one 
improperly. Who is it then that becomes a bad phyfician ? Evidently the man 
to whom it belongs in the firft place to be a phyfician, and in the next place 
to be a good phyfician ; for he may become a bad phyfician. But we who 
are ignorant of the medicinal art, can never by aéting ill become bad phy- 
ficiaus 3 nor being ignorant of architecture can we become bad architects, or 
any thing elfe of this kind. But whoever does not become a phyfician by 
ating ill, it is evident that neither is he a bad phyfician. Thus alfo a good 
man may fometimes become a bad man, either from time, or labour, or 
difeafe, or from fome other circumftance (for this alone is a bad action to be 
deprived of fcience); but a bad man can never become bad (for he is always 
io) ; but if he is to become bad, it is neceífary that prior to this he fhould 
have been good. So that to this alfo the verfes of Simonides tend, that it is 
not poffible to be a good man, fo as to be perfeveringly good; but that it is 
poffible to become a good man, and for this fame good to become a bad man. 
And alfo that for the moft part, thofe are the beft men whom the gods love. 
All thefe things therefore are faid againft Pittacus, which the verfes follow- 
ing thefe ftill more clearly evince. For he fays, ** Wherefore I fhall not ex- 
plore in vain and hope for that which cannot be found, viz. a man nourifhed 
by the fruits of the earth, who lives a blamelefs life and is perpetually good." 
Afterwards he adds, ** I will tell you when I have found him.” So vehe- 
mently, and through the whole of the poem, does he attack the faying of 
Pittacus. He alfo adds, ** I willingly praife and love the man, who does 
nothing bafe; and the gods themfelves are not able to contend with necef- 
fity." And this likewife is faid in oppofition to Pittacus, For Simonides was 
not fo unlearned as to fay that he praifed him who willingly did nothing bad, 
as if there were fome who committed bafe actions willingly. For I nearly 
think this, that no wife man confiders any man as erring voluntarily, and as 
acting bafely and wickedly with the concurrence of his will; but he well 
knows that all thofe who act bafely and wickedly, do fo involuntarily. But 


1 In the original here there is nothing more than xaxos de xaxwss but from the verfion of Ficinus, 
it appears that the words ayaéos yap vagos Sepamraver kae mult be fupplied as in our tranflation, 
The fenfe indeed evidently requires this addition. 
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Simonides does not fpeak as if he faid, that he praifes the man who does 
not willingly do wrong, but he fays this word we//ingly of himfelf, For he 
thought that a worthy and good man is frequently compelled to love and 
praife a certain perfon. Thus, for inftance, it often happens that a man has 
a monftrous father, or mother, or country, or fomething elfe of this kind. 
Depraved characters, therefore, when any thing of this nature happens to 
them, are in the firft place glad to fee it, and in the next place blame and 
every where divulge the depravity of their parents or country, that they 
may not be accufed of having neglected thefe, nor fall into difgrace for their 
negle€t, Hence they blame their parents or country in a ftill greater de- 
gree, and add voluntary to neceffary enmity, But the worthy man conceals 
the faults of his parents or country, and if any unjuft conduct has led him to 
be enraged with them, he is their mediator to himfelf, and compels them to 
love and praife their own offspring. I alfo think that Simonides himfelf fre- 
quently praifed and was the encomiaft of a tyrant, or fome other character 
of this kind; and this not willingly, but by compulfion, This, then, is what 
he fays to Pittacus; **1, O Pittacus, do not blame you, from being myfelf 
one who lovesto blame : for I am fatisfied if a man is not wicked, nor very 
indolent, as knowing that a fane man benefits his country, Nor will I find 
fault; fince I am not a lover of detraction. For the race of fools is infinite; 
fo that he who delights in blaming will be fatiated with it. All things, in- 
deed, are beautiful with which fuch as are bafe are not mingled." His 
meaning however in this, is not as if he had faid, all things are white with 
which black is not mingled (for this would be very ridiculous), but he in- 
tends to fignify that he admits mediocrity, fo as not to blame it. ** And I do 
not feek,” fays he, ** a man perfectly blamelefs, or expe& to find him among 
fuch as gather the fruits of the wide-bofomed earth: for I will tell you when 
I find fuch a one. So that on this account I fhall praife no one as perfect. 
But I am fatisfied with a man of moderate excellence, and who does no ill: 
and all fuch as thefe ] both love and praife," Here too he ufes the lan- 
guage of the Mitylenzans as fpeaking to Pittacus, and faying, * I willingly 
praife and love allthefe." But here it is neceffary to confider the word 
willingly as connected with the words “ Who does nothing bafe,”* and to fe- 
parate it from the verfe in which he fays, ** There are alfo thofe whom I un- 
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blamed, if you had fpoken of that equitable and true mediocrity ; but now, 
though you are very much miftaken about things of the greateft moment, 
yet you affiear to {peak the truth, and on this account I blame you."— It ap- 
pears to me, faid I, O Prodicus and Protagoras, that Simonides compofed this 
poem in confequence of thefe conceptions. 

Then Hippias anfwering faid, You feem to me, Socrates, to have well 
explained thefe verfes: and I alfo have fomething pertinent to fay concern- 
ing them, which, if you pleafe, I will point out to you.x—Do fo, O Hip- 
pias, faid Alcibiades, but let it be at another time; for now it is juft to 
attend to the coincidence in opinion of Protagoras and Socrates with each 
other. And indeed, if Protagoras wifhes ftill to interrogate, Socrates 
fhould anfwer ; but if he wifhes to reply to Socrates, then Socrates fhould 
interrogate.— And I faid, I leave it to Protagoras to do whichever of the 
two is more agreeable to him: but if he is willing, let us difmifs any fur- 
ther confideration about the verfes. And I would gladly, O Protagoras, 
complete with you the difcufhon of thofe things, concerning which I at 
firft interrogated you. For it appears to me, that a difcourfe about poetry 
is moft fimilar to the banquets of vile and ruftic men ; fince thefe, not being 
able, through the want of education, to converfe with each other while 
they are drinking, in their own language, and with their own words, intro- 
duce the players on the flute as honourable perfons, hire at a great expenfe 
a foreign voice, viz. that of flutes, and through the found of thefe affociate 
with each other. But when worthy, good, and well-educated men feaft 
together, you will fee neither pipers, nor dancers, nor fingers, but they being 
fufhcient to converfe with themfelves, without thefe trifles and fportive 
amufements, fpeak in their own language, and in a becoming manner reci- 
procally hear each other, even though they have drank a contiderable quan- 
tity of wine. In like manner, fuch converfations as the prefent, when they 
are between men fuch as moft of us affert ourfelves to be, require no 
foreign voice, nor poets, of whom it is impoffible to afk the meaning of 
what they fay, and to whom moft of thofe by whom they are cited attri- 
bute different conceptions, without being able to explain their real meaning. 
Wife men, therefore, bid farewell to fuch conferences as thefe, but converfe 
with each other through themíelves, and in their difcourfes make trial of 


each other'sfkill. It appears to me, that you and I ought rather to imitate 
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conferences of this kind, laying afide the poets, and difcourfing with each 
other through ourfelves, make trial of the truth of ourfelves. And if you 
wifh ftill to interrogate, I am prepared to anfwer you; but if you do not 
wifh it, impart yourfelf to me, and aflift me in giving completion to thofe 
things, the difcuffion of which we left unfinifhed.— When I had faid thefe 
and other fuch like things, Protagoras did not clearly fignify what part he 
would take. Alcibiades, therefore, looking to Callias, faid, Does Protagoras, 
O Callias, appear to you to do well, in not now being willing to fay clearly, 
whether he will anfwer or not? For to me he does not; but let him fay, 
whether he is willing or not willing to converfe, that we may know this 
from him, and that Socrates may converíe with fome other perfon, or that 
iome one of the company who is fo difpofed may difcourfe with fome other.— 
And Protagoras, as it feemed to me, being afhamed in confequence of 
Alcibiades thus fpeaking, and Callias, and neatly all thofe that were prefent, 
foliciting him, fcarcely at length agreed to difpute, and defired me to inter- 
rogate him that he might anfwer. 

I then faid to him, O Protagoras, do not think that I fhall converfe with 
you with any other defign, than that thofe things may be difcuffed of which I 
am continually in doubt. For I think that Homer {peaks very much to the pur- 
pofe, when he fays, ** When two come together, the one apprehends prior 
to the other." For with refpe& to us men, we are all of us more prompt 
in every deed, and word, and conception, when collected tozether. But he 
who thinks of any thing by himfelf alone, immediately fearches for fome 
one to whom he may communicate it, and from whom he may derive ftabi- 
lity till he meets with the object of his fearch. Juft as I, alío, for the fake 
of this, more willingly converfe with you than with any other, thinking 
that you difcriminate the beft of all men, both about other things which it 
is likely a worthy man would make the object of his confideration, and alfo 
concerning virtue, For what other perfon can do this befides you? Since 
you not only think yourfelf to be a worthy and good man, as fome others 
alfo are indeed themfelves worthy, but are not able to make others fo; but 
you are both worthy youríelf, and are able to make others good. And you 
have fuch confidence in yourfelf, that while others conceal this art, you 
openly proclaim yourfelf to all the Greeks to be a fophift, declare that you 
are a mafter of erudition and virtue, and you are the firft that has thought 
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fit to fet a price on his inftruétions. Is it not proper, therefore, to call upon 
you to the confideration of thefe things, and to interrogate and communicate 
with you concerning them ? —T'here is no reafon why this fhould not be 
done.—And now, with refpe& to thofe things which were the fubje& of my 
former interrogations, I again defire from the beginning, partly to be re- 
minded of them by you, and partly to confider them in conjunction. with 
you. But the queftion, I think, was this, whether wifdom, temperance, 
fortitude, juftice, and fan&tity, which are five names, belong to one thing, or 
whether a certain proper effence pertains to each of theíe names, fo that 
each is a thing having a power of its own, and no one of them poffeffes a 
quality fimilar to the other. You faid, therefore, that thefe were not names 
belonging to one thing, but that each of thefe names pertained to a proper 
thing. You likewife obferved, that all thefe are parts of virtue, not in the 
fame manner as the parts of gold are fimilar to each other, and to the whole 
of which they are parts, but juft as the parts of the face are diffimilar to the 
whole of which they are parts, and to each other, and each poffeffes a pro- 
per power of its own. Inform me if thefe things {till appear to you as they 
did then; or if you think otherwife concerning them. For I fhall not ac- 
cufe you, if you now fpeak differently; fince I fhould not wonder if you 
iaid thefe things for the purpofe of trying me.—But, Socrates, he replied, I 
fay that all thefe are parts of virtue ; and that four of them may juftly be con- 
fidered as fimilar to each other, but that fortitude very much differs from all 
thefe. By the following circumftance you may know that I fpeak the truth. 
You will find men who are moft unjuft, moft unholy, moft intemperate, 
and moft unlearned, who are notwithítanding remarkably brave.—Stop, faid 
I; for what you fay deferves to be confidercd. Whether do vou call brave 
men, daring men, or any thing elfe ?—I do, he replied, and I likewife fay that 
they rufh headlong on things, which the multitude are afraid to approach.— 
Come then; Do you fay, that virtue is iomething beautiful; ana that vou 
are a teacher of it, as of a thing beaut ful ? —Yes, faid he, and a thing moft 
beautiful, unlefs I am infane.— Whether then, faid I, is one thiug belonging 
to it bafe, and another beautiful? Or, is the whole beautiful ?—' lle whole is 
as muchas poffible beautiful.—Do you not know, then, that there are fome who 
boldly merge themfelves in wells ?—I know that divers do.— Whether do 
they do this in confequence of poffeffing knowledge, or on account of fome- 
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thing elfe?—In confequence of poffeffing knowledge.—But who are they 
that fight boldly on horíeback ? Are they horfemen, or thofe that are un- 
fkiled in horfemaníhip ?—' They are horfemen.—And who are they that 
fight boldly with fhort fhields? Are they thofe that are fkilled in the ufe of 
fuch fhields, or thofe that are not fkilled ?—Thofe that are fkilled. And in 
every thing elfe, faid he, you will find that thofe who poflefs know- 
ledge, are bolder than the ignorant; and the fame men after they have been 
difciplined are bolder than they were before.—But did you ever fee any, 
I faid, who being ignorant of all thefe things, were yet daring with refpe& 
to each of theíe?—I have, he replied, and fuch as were very daring.—Are, 
therefore, thofe daring perfons brave alfo ?—If they were, faid he, fortitude 
would be a bafe thing, fince thefe men are infane. —What then, faid I, have you 
afferted of the brave? Is it not that they are boid :—I have, faid he, and 
now alío I affert the fame.—But, I replied, do not thofe who are thus bold 
appear, not to be brave, but infane? And again, did not the moft wife ap- 
pear to us to be alfo the moft daring? And being moft daring, were they 
not alfo moft brave? And according to this reafoning, will not wifdom be 
fortitude ?—Y ou do not well remember, Socrates, faid he, what I faid, and 
what was my anfwer to you? For being afked by you if the brave were 
bold, I acknowledged that they were; but you did not alío afk me if the 
bold were brave. For if you had afked me this, I fhould have faid that all 
the bold were not brave. But you have by no means fhown that I was not 
right in granting that the brave are bold. In the next place, you fhow that 
men, when they poffefs knowledge, are bolder than when they were igno- 
rant, aud than others who are ignorant; and in confequence of this, you 
think that fortitude and wifdom are the fame. But from this mode of 
reafoning, you may alfo think that ftrength is wifdom. For in the firft 
place, if you fhould in like manner inquire of me, if the flrong are power- 
ful, I fhould fay that they are; and in the next place, if you fhould afk me, 
if thofe who know how to wreftle are more powerful than thofe who do 
not poffefs this knowledge, and if they are more powerful after they have 
learnt than before, I fhould fay that they are. But from my acknowledging 
thefe things, it will be poffible for you, by ufing the fame arguments, to fay 
that, by my own confeffion, wifdom is ftrength. I, however, fhall by no 
means here acknowledge that the powerful are ftrong ; but I fhall admit, 
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indeed, that the ftrong are powerful; fince power and ftrength are not the 
fame. For, indeed, power may be produced from infanity, and from anger; 
but ftrength derives its fubfitence from nature, and the proper nutrition of 
bodies, In like manner, boldnefs and fortitude are not the fame ; fo that it 
will happen, that the brave are bold, but not that all the bold are brave. 
For boldnefs is produced ia men from anger, and from infanity, in the fame 
manner as we obferved of power ; but fortitude arifes from nature, and the 
proper nutrition of fouls.—But do you fay, O Protagoras, that fome men 
live well, and others ill ?—I do, faid he.— Does, therefore, a man appear to 
you to live well, if he lives in moleftation and forrow ?—He does not, faid he. 
—But what, if he has lived pleafantly to the end of life, will he not thus 
appear to you to have lived well?—T'o me he will, faid he.— To live plea- 
fantly, therefore, is a good, but unpleafantly a bad thing.—If, faid he, he has 
lived delighted with worthy things.—But what, O Protagoras, Do you, like 
the multitude, call certain things that are pleafant bad, and fome things that 
are difagreeable good ?—I do.—How do you fay ?—So far as they are agree- 
able, are thefe things according to this not good, unlefs fomething elíe hap- 
pens from them ?—4And again, is this alfo the cafe with things difagreeable ? 
—I[t is.—Are they not then bad fo far as they are difagreeable ?—I do not 
know, Socrates, faid he, whether I fhould fimply anfwer as you afk me, 
that all pleafant things are good, and all difagreeable things evil; but it ap- 
pears to me to be more fafe to anfwer, not only to the prefent queftion, but 
alfo to every other during the reft of my life, that there are fome pleafant 
things which are not good, and again, that there are fome difagrecable 
things which are not evil ; and that theréare alfo a third fort, which are neither 
good nor evil.—But do you not call, I faid, thofe things pleafant, which 
either participate of pleafure, or produce pleafure ?—Entirely fo, faid he.— 
I atk, therefore, whether they are not good, fo far as they are pleafant ; 
aiking with refpect to pleafure itfelf, if it is not good ;—Juft as you conti- 
nually fay, Socrates, he replied, we muft examine it, and if it fhall feem to 
be conformable to reaíon, and the fame thing fhall appear to be pleafant and 
good, we mult acquietce in it; but if not, we muft controvert it.—Whc- 
ther, therefore, faid I, are you willing to be the leader of the inquiry ? 
or fhall I lead ?—It is juft, faid he, that you fhould lead: for you began the 
conference, —Perhaps then, faid I, that which we inveftigate will become 
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manifeft after the following manner : for juft as if any one, directing his 
attention to the form or health of a man, or any other of the works of his 
body, on beholding his countenance and his hands, fhould fay, Come, ftrip 
yourfelf, and fhow me your breaft and back, that I may fee more clearly; I 
alfo defire fomething of this kind in the prefent inquiry, perceiving that 
you being fo affected as ycu fay you are, with refpeét to the good and the 
pleafant, it is requifite I fhouid fay to you fome fuch thing as this, Come, 
Protagoras, lay your mind open to me, and inform me what are your con- 
ceptions with refpe& to ícience, Does the fame thing appear to you 
concerning it as to other men, or not? But a thing of this kind appears to 
the many concerning fcience; that it is not ftrong, and that it neither pof- 
feffes a leading nor a governing power; nor is it conceived to be a thing of 
this kind : but fcience being frequently inherent in man, they are of opinion, 
that it 1s not fcience that governs him, but fomething elfe ; at one time anger, 
at another pleafure, and at another pain: and that he is fometimes governed 
by love, and frequently by fear. And, in fhort, their conceptions of fcience 
are, as if it were a flave dragged about by every thing elfe. Does, therefore, 
a thing of this kind appear to you alfo refpecting it? Or, do you think that 
{cience is fomething beautiful, and as it were the governor of man? And, 
that he who knows good and evil, will never be fubdued by any thing, fo as 
to act contrary to the mandates of fcience, but that intelleQual prudence will 
be a fufficient aid to fuch a man ?— It appears to me alfo, he replied, Socrates, 
as you fay: and it would be bafe in me, if it ever were fo in any man, not to 
affert that wifdom and ícience are the moft powerful of all human affairs.— 
You fpeak well, and with truth, I faid.—Y ou know, therefore, that the mul- 
titude of men are not perfuaded by you and me, but fay that many who 
know what is beft, are unwilling to do it, when they have the power of a&- 
ing in the beft manner, but do other things. And fuch as I have afked what 
is the caufe of this, have replied, that being vanquifhed by pleafure or pain, or 
fome one of the things which I have juft now mentioned, they have acted 
in this manner. For I think, faid he, Socrates, that men affert many other 
things erroneoufly. 

Come then, faid I, endeavour with me to perfuade and teach men what 
this paffion is, which they call the being vanquifhed by pleafures, and through 
which they do not perform the moft excellent things, though they have a 
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knowledge of them. For, perhaps, if we fhould fay, you fpeak erroneoufly, 
O men, and are deceived, they would afk us, O Protagoras and Socrates, if 
this paffion is not the being vanquifhed by pleafurc, but fomething elfe, tell 
us what you fay it is ?—But, why is it neceffary, Socrates, that we fhould 
confider the opinion of the multitude, who fpeak that which cafually pre- 
fents itfelf ?—But I think, I replied, that this will contribute to our difco- 
vering how fortitude is related to the other parts of virtue. If, therefore, 
you are willing to abide by that which was juft now agreed upon by us, 
that I fhould be the leader, follow me in that in which I think this thing will 
become moft beautifully apparent; but if you are not willing, difmifs it, if 
you think fit.— You fpeak well, faid he; but proceed as you begun.—Again, 
therefore, faid I, if the multitude thould afk us, What then do you affert this 
thing to be, which we call the being vanquifhed by pleafures? I fhould anfwer 
them as follows: Hear then, forI and Protagoras fhall endeavour to tell you, 
Do you, O men, fay that any thing elfe happens to you in this cafe, than that 
which often happens to thofe who are fubdued by meats and drinks, and vene- 
real pleafures; who, though they know that thefe things are baneful, yet at 
the fame time they do them becaufe they are pleafant? They will fay, that 
nothing elfe happens. You and I, therefore, will again afk them, Do you 
fay that thefe things are baneful? Whether, therefore, is it becaufe they 
immediately impart pleafure, and each of them is pleafant? Or is it becaufe 
that in fome future time they produce difeafes and poverty, and procure many 
other things of this kind? Or, though they fhould be followed by nothing 
of this kind, are they bad in confequence of caufing men to rejoice? Shall 
we think, O Protagoras, that they will anfwer any thiug elfe than that they 
are not evil from the immediate pleafure which they produce, but from the 
difeafes and other things with which they are followed ?—I indeed think, 
faid Protagoras, that the multitude would thus aufwer. If they caufe difeafes, 
therefore, and poverty, do they not alfo caufe forrow ?—I think they would 
acknowledge that they did.— Protagoras affented.— It appears, therefore, O 
men, as I and Protagoras fay, that thefe things are bad, for no other reafon 
than becaufe they end in forrow, and deprive their votaries of other pleafures. 
—It appeared to both of us, that they would acknowledge this to be the 
cafe.—v\gain, therefore, if, taking the contrary fide, we fhould afk them, O 
men ! ye who fay that difagreeable things are good, do you not fpeak of fuch 
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things as gymnaftic exercifes, military labours, and things which are 
effected through burnings, and incifions, and medicines, and fafting? And 
do you not fay, that thefe things are indeed good, but difagreeable? They 
would fay fo.—It alfo appeared to Protagoras, that they would.— Whether, 
therefore, do you call thefe things good, becaufe they immediately impart 
extreme pain and torment; or becaufe they are followed by health, and a 
good habit of body, together with the fafety of cities, dominion and wealth? 
They would fay, becaufe of the latter confequence.—And to this alfo Pro- 
tagoras affented.—But are thefe things good through any thing elfe, than 
becaufe they end in pleafures, and liberations from pain? Or can you 
mention any other end than pleafures and pains to which looking they call 
thefe things good? They will fay, I think, that they cannot.—So, likewife, 
it appears to me, faid Protagoras.—Do you, therefore, purfue pleafure as being 
good, and avoid pain asan evil? They will fay, that they do.—And to this 
alfo Protagoras affented.— You, therefore, are of opinion, that this thing is 
evil, viz. pain, and that pleafure is good ; fince delight alío is then faid to be 
evil, when it deprives us of greater pleafures than it poffeffes, or when it 
procures pains greater than the pleafures which it contains. For if you 
call delight an evil on any other account, and look to any other end, you 
would alfo be able to inform us; but you cannot.—Nor do they appear to 
me, faid Protagoras, to regard any other end.— Again, therefore, after the 
fame manner with refpect to pain, do you not then call the being in pain a 
good, when it liberates from pains greater than thofe which it contains, or 
when it procures pleafures greater than the pains? For if you looked to 
any other eud, when you call the being in pain a good, than that which I 
have mentioned, you would be able to inform us; but you cannot.— You 
{peak the truth, faid Protagoras.—Again, therefore, faid I, if you fhould afk 
me, O men, on what account I fpeak {o much and fo frequently about this, I 
fhould fay, Pardon me. For, in the firft place, it is not eafy to fhow what 
this thing is which you call the being fubdued by pleafures; and, in the 
next place, all demonftrations are contained in this. But now, alfo, you are 
at liberty to inform me, if you have any thing elíe which you affert to be 
good befides pleafure, or any thing elíe befides pain, which you call evil. 
Or are you fatisfied with paffing your life pleafantly without pain? For if 
you are fatisfied with this, and if you cannot mention any good or evil which 
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does not end in thefe things, hear what follows : I fay, then, that, if this be 
the cafe, the affertion is ridiculous when you fay that frequently, though a 
man knows that evil things are evil, he at the fame time does them (though 
he has the power of not doing them), in confequence of being led and afto- 
nifhed by pleafure: and again, when you fay that a man, knowing what is 
good, is not willing to do it, in confequence of being vanquifhed by imme- 
diate pleafure. For it will be manifeft that thefe things are ridiculous, 
unlefs we employ a multitude of names; fuch as /eafant and difagreeable, 
good and ev:/. But fince it appears that there are thefe two things, we muft 
alfo call them by two names; in the firft place by good and evil, and in the 
next place by /l/eafant and difagreeable. Thefe things, therefore, being ad- 
mitted, we will fay that a man, knowing things evil to be evil, at the fame 
time does them. If, then, fome one fhould afk us why he does them, we 
mutt fay, becaufe he is vanquifhed. By what? he will fay to us. But we 
are no longer permitted to fay, by pleafure ; for it affumes another name in 
the place of pleafure, viz. good. We muft, however, anfwer him, and 
fay that he does it becaufe he is vanquifhed. By what? he will fay. By 
good, we muft fay, by Jupiter. If it fhould happen, therefore, that he who 
interrogates us is an infolent man, he will laugh and fay, You fpeak of a 
ridiculous thing when you affert that any one does evil, knowing that it is 
evil (and it is not proper to do it), in confequence of being vanquifhed by 
good, For he will fay, Is fuch a one vanquifhed becaufe the good in him is 
not worthy to vanquifh the evil? Or is it becaufe it is worthy? We fhall 
evidently fay in reply, that it is becaufe it is not worthy. For ctherwife he 
would not err whom we fay is fubdued by pleafure. But perhaps he will 
fay, Why is the good in fuch a one unworthy to vanquifh the evil? Or the 
evil to vanquith the good? Is it for any other reafon than becaufe the one is 
greater, and the other leffer? or becaufe the one is more, and the other 
fewer in number? Have we any other caufe to affign than this? It is evident, 
therefore, he will fay, that this thing which is called the being vanquifhed, is 
to receive greater evils inftead of leffer goods, And thus much for thefe 
particulars, 

Let us then again change the names, and introduce in thefe very fame 
things the pleafant and difagreeable, as follows: We formerly faid that a 


man does evil; let us now fay that he does things difagreeable, knowing that 
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they are difagreeable, in confequence of being vanquifhed by pleafures, viz. 
by fuch as are unworthy to conquer. And what other unworthinefs is there 
in pleafure with refpe& to pain, than the excefs and defe& of each other; 
that is, when they become greater and leffer, more or lefs numerous? For 
if any one fhould fay, Immediate pleafure, O Socrates, very much differs 
from future pleafure and pain, I indeed fhould reply by afking, Whether it 
differs in any thing elfe than in pleafure and pain? For it cannot differ in 
any thing elfe, But it is juft as if a man who is fkilful in weighing, having 
collected together things pleafant and painful, and placed thofe which are 
near, and thofe which are remote, in the balance, fhould fay which are the 
more numerous, For if you weigh pleafures with pleafures, the greater and 
more numerous muft always be chofen; but, if you weigh pains with pains, 
the fewer and the {maller muft be felected. If likewife you weigh pleafures 
with pains, if the difagreeables are furpaffed by the pleafures, thofe that are 
near by thofe that are remote, or thofe that are remote by thofe that are near, 
we muft yield to the more weighty ; but if the pleafures are furpaffed by the 
difagreeables, this conduct muft not be adopted. Is it not fo, O men, with 
refípect to thefe things? I know that they will not be able to fay otherwife. 
It alfo appeared to Protagoras that they would not, Since, therefore, this is 
the cafe, I will thus interrogate them, Do the fame magnitudes appear to 
your fight greater when near, but leffer when at a diftance? They will fay, 
that they do. And is not this the cafe alto with things bulky, and with 
things numerous? And are not equal voices greater when near, but leffer 
when at a diftance ? They will fay that they are. If therefore our acting 
well confifted in this, viz. in making and receiving great maffes, but rejecting 
and not making fuch as are fmall, what would appear to be the fafety of our 
life? Would it be the art of meafuring, or the power of fight which judges of 
that which is apparent ? Or rather would not the latter deceive us, and involv- 
ing us in error, often compel us to judge differently at different times of the 
fame thing, and change our opinion in the actions and elections of things great 
and fmall? But the art of meafuring would make this phantafm void, and ma- 
nife(ting the truth, would caufe the foul, by abiding in reality, to be at reft, 
and would preferve our life. Would the men affent to thefe things, and 
acknowledge that the art of meafuring preferves us, or that this is ef- 
fected by any other art? They would acknowledge that we fhould be pre- 
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ferved by the meafuring art. But what, if the fafety of our life confifted in 
choofing the even and the odd, fo as to know when more ought to be 
rightly chofen, and when lefs, either one of thefe with ref{peét to itfelf, or 
one with refpect to the other, whether they be near or at a diftance, what 
is it that in this cafe would preferve our life? Is it not fcience? For it 
would no longer be the art of meafuring, fince this isthe art of excefs and 
defect. But fince that of which we are fpeaking is the art of the even and 
the odd, is it any thing elfe than arithmetic? The men would acknowledge 
that itis nothing elfe : or would they not ? It appeared alfo to Protagoras that 
they would. Be it fo, O men ; but fince the fafety of our life has appeared 
to confift in the right choice of pleafure and pain, and in the choice of the 
more and the lefs, of the greater and the fmaller, of the more diftant and 
the nearer ; of thefe, in the firft place, does not the art of meafuring ap- 
pear to be the confideration of the exce{s and defect, and alfo of the equality 
of thefe to each other? Neceffarily fo. But fince it is converfant with 
meafuring, it is neceffary that it fhould be both an art and a fcience. They 
will agree to this. What then this art and fcience may be, we will con- 
fider hereafter; but that it is a {cience is fufficient to the demonftration which 
it is neceffary that Protagoras and I fhould give to your queftion. And, if 
you remember, when we mutually agreed that nothing is fuperior to fcience, 
but that this always governs, wherever it may be, both pleafure and every 
thing elfe, then you faid that pleafure frequently fubdues a man, even though 
he poffeffes fcience. But as we did not agree with you, after this you afked 
us, O Protagoras and Socrates, if this paffion 1s not to be vanquifhed by 
pleafure, tell us what it is, and what you affert it to be? If, therefore, we 
then had immediately faid to you that it is ignorance, you would have de- 
rided us. For ye have acknowledged that thofe that err in the choice of plea- 
fures and pains (and thefe are things good and evil) err through the want of 
Ícience ; and not only through the want of {cience, but, ye have alfo added, 
of the fcience of meafuring. But an erroneous aétion without fcience, is, as 
ye alfo know, performed through ignorance. So that to be vanquifhed by 
pleafure is the greateft ignorance; of which Protagoras here, Prodicus and 

Hippias, fay they are the phyfician, But ye, becaufe ye think this is fome- 

thing elfe than ignorance, neither go yourfelves, nor fend your children to 

the fophifts, the teachers of thefe things, as if this fcience of meafuring could 
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not be taught: and by faving your money, and not giving it to thefe men, ye 
act badly both in private and public. And in this manner we fhould anfwer 
the multitude. 

Together with Protagoras, however, I afk you, O Hippias, and you, O 
Prodicus (for let my difcourfe be in common to you), whether [ appear to 
fpeak the truth, or that which is falfe ?—It appeared to all that what had 
been faid was tranfcendently true.— Y ou confefs, therefore, I faid, that the 
pleafant is good, but the difagreeable evil. But I requeft Prodicus to excufe 
my adopting his divifion of names. For whether you call it pleafant, or 
delightful, or joyful, or in whatever way you may think fit to denominate 
things of this kind, O moft excellent Prodicus, only anfwer what I with to 
afk you.—Prodicus therefore laughing affented, and fo likewifedid the reft.— 
I then faid, But what, my friends, as to this particular, are not all actions 
which contribute to the living well and pleafantly, beautiful and profitable? 
And is not a beautiful deed good and profitable ?—They granted this.—If, 
therefore, I faid, the pleafant is good, no one either knowing or thinking that 
other things are better thau thofe which he does, and is able to do, will 
afterwards do thefe things, when he has the power of doing thofe that are 
better. Nor when a man is inferior to himfelf, is it any thing elfe than ig- 
norance ; nor, when he is fuperior to himíelf, is it any thing elfe than wif- 
dom.—To this all of them affented.— But what? Do you fay thatignorance 
is a thing of this kind, viz. to have a falfe opinion, and to be deceived about 
things of great importance ?—And to this, likewife, all of therm affented.— 
Does it not then follow, faid I, that no one willingly betakes himtelf to 
things evil, or to thofe things which he thinks are evil? For, asit appears, 
it is not in the nature of man to betake himfelf to things which he confiders 
as evil, inftead of applying himfelf to fuch as are good. And when it is 
neceffary to choofe one of two evils, no one will choofe the greater if he has 
it in his power to choofe the leffer.—All thefe things were affented to by all 
of us.— What then, faid I, do you call dread and fear? Is it that which I fayit 
1s to you, O Prodicus, viz. a certain expectation of evil, whether you call it 
fear or dread ?——-It appeared to Protagoras aud Hippias that dread and fear 
were this; but to Prodicus it appeared that dread was this, but not fear.—It 
is, however, faid I, O Prodicus, of no confequence ; but this is of importance, 
whether what has been formerly aíferted is true. Is, therefore, any man 
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willing to betake himfelf to thofe things which he dreads, when he has the 
power of betaking himfelf to things which he does not dread ? Or is not this 
impoffible from what we have granted ? For we have granted that he thinks 
thofe things to be evil which he dreads ; and that no one betakes himfelf to, 
or willingly receives things which he confiders as evil.—Thefe things, like- 
wife, were affented to by all of them.—This, then, being admitted, faid I, O 
Prodicus and Hippias, let Protagoras, here, defend to us the rectitude of his 
firt anfwer. For then, there being five parts of virtue, he faid that no one of 
them refembled the other, but that each had a peculiar power of its own. I 
do not, however, urge this at prefent, but I fpeak of that which he afterwards 
faid, viz. that four of the parts might juftly be confidered as fimilar to each 
other, but that one of them, fortitude, very much differed from the reft. 
He alfo faid that this might be known from the following circumftance, 
You will find, faid he, Socrates, men that are moft unholy, moft unjuft, moft 
intemperate, and moft undifciplined, but who are, at the fame time, moft 
brave ; by which you may know that fortitude very much differs from the 
-other parts of virtue. And I indeed, at that time, immediately very much 
wondered at the anfwer, and my furprife has been greatly increafed fince I 
have difcuffed thefe things with you. I therefore afked him this, If he called 
brave men bold men? He faid he did, and likewife impetuous. Do you 
remember, Protagoras, that this was your anfwer ?—I do, faid he. —T'ell us, 
then, faid I, in what, according to you, the brave are impetuous? Is it in 
things which the timid attempt ?—It is not, faid he.—In other things, there- 
fore.—Yes.—But whether do the timid engage in bold attempts, but the 
brave in fuch as are dreadful ?—It is fo faid, Socrates, by the multitude, — 
You fpeak the truth, I replied. I do not, however, afk this: but in what do 
you fay the brave are impetuous? Is it in dreadful things, thinking that they 
are dreadful, or in things that are not dreadful ?—But, faid he, this, in what 
you juft now faid, has been fhown to be impoffible.—And in this, alfo, I 
replied, you fpeak the truth. So that if this is rightly demonftrated, no one 
betakes himfelf to things which he thinks are dreadful, fince it has been 
found that it is ignorance for a man to be inferior to himíelf.—He acknow- 
ledged it.—AÀll men, however, both the timid and the brave, engage in 
things in which they boldly confide; and, in confequence of this, both the 
timid and the brave engage in the fame things.— But indeed, Socrates, faid 
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he, the things in which the timid and the brave engage are perfectly con- 
trary to each other; for the latter wifh, but the former are unwilling to 
engage in war.—But whether, faid I, is it a beautiful, or a bafe thing to 
engage in war ?—4A beautiful thing, faid he.—If, therefore, it is a beautiful 
thing, we have above agreed that it is a good thing. For we lave acknow- 
ledged that all beautiful are good actions.—You fpeak the truth, and to me 
this has always appeared to be the cafe.—Right, faid I. But which of the 
two do you fay is unwilling to engage in war, though it is a beautiful and 
gcod thing.—The timid, he replied.—If, therefore, faid I, it be beautiful 
and good, is it not alfo pleafant?—It is granted, faid he.—Are the timid, 
therefore, unwilling to proceed to that which is beautiful, better, and more 
pleafant, knowing it to be fuch?—But, faid he, if we aflented to this, we 
fhould deftroy what we have before acknowledged.—But what with refpe& 
to the brave man? Does he not engage in that which is more beautiful, 
more excellent, and more pleafant ?—It is neceffary, faid he, to acknowledge 
that he does.— Hence, in fhort, the brave have not any bafe fears when they 
are afraid ; nor when they are bold, are they bafely daring.— True, faid he.— 
But if they are not bafely, does it not follow that they are beautifully daring ?— 
He affented.—And if their boldnefs is beautiful, is it not alfo good ?—Yes.— 
Are not, therefore, the timid, and the rafh, and the infane, on the contrary, 
bafely afraid, and bafely bold ?!—He agreed they were.—But are they bafely 
and wickedly bold, through any thing elfe than ignorance and the want of 
difcipline ?—It is fo, faid he.— What then? Do you then call this thing, 
through which the timid are timid, timidity or fortitude ?—Timidity, faid 
he.—Eut have not the timid appeared to be what they are, through the igno- 
rance of things dreadful ?—Entirely fo, faid he.— They are timid, therefore, 
through this ignorance.—He acknowledged it.—But that through which 
they are timid, you have granted to be timidity.— He faid, he had.—Will 
not, therefore, the ignorance of things dreadful, and not dreadful, be timi- 
dity !—He affented.— But, faid I, fortitude is contrary to timidity.—It is.— 
Wiil not then the wifdom of things dreadful, and not dreadful, be contrary 
to the ignorance of thefe things ?—To this alfo he affented.— But is not the 
ignorance of thefe things timidity He, with great difficulty, affented to 
this. —The wifdom, therefore, of things dreadful, and not dreadful, is for- 
titude, being contrary tothe ignorance of thefe.—Here, however, he was no 
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longer willing to affent, but was filent.—And I faid, Why, O Protagoras, do 
you neither affent to, nor deny what I fay ?—Come to a conclufion, faid he.— 
Immediately, faid I; let me only firft afk you, if it ftill appears to you as it 
did before, that there are certain men who are moft ignorant, and yet moft 
brave ?— You ftill, Socrates, feem to be very anxious that I fhould anfwer you, 
I will therefore gratify you; and I fay, that from what has been granted, it 
appears to me impoffible that this fhould be the cafe.—But, faid I, 1 do not 
afk you all thefe particulars on any other account, than becaufe I wifh to 
confider how the things pertaining to virtue fubfift, and what virtue itfelf is. 
For I know that this becoming apparent, that which has been the fubje& 
of a long difcuffion to you and me will be made mauifeft ; I indeed, affert- 
ing, that virtue cannot be taught, but you that it can. And it feems to me, 
that the conclufion of our arguments, as if it were a man, reviles and 
derides us; and that if it had a voice, it would thus addrefs us :— You are 
abfurd, O Socrates, and Piotagoras; you indeed, in afferting in the for- 
mer part of your diicourfe, that virtue cannot be taugbt, and now, being 
anxious to contradi& yourfelf, by endeavouring to fhow that all thefe things, 
viz. juftice, temperance, and fortitude, are fcience; by which mode 
of proceeding virtue will efpecially appear to be a thing which may be 
taught. For if virtue were any thing elfe than ícience !, as Protagoras 
endeavours to evince it is, it clearly could not be taught; but now, if it 
fhould appear that it is tcience, as vou, Socrates, are anxious to infer, it will 
be wonderful if it cannot be taught. Again, Protagoras at firft admitted 
that it could be taught, but now, on the contrary, he feems earneftly to 
endeavour that virtue may appear to be any thing elfe rather than {cience ; 
and thus it will be a thing in the ímalleft degree capable of being taught, 
I therefore, O Protagoras, íeeing all thefe things agitated upwards and down- 
wards with fuch dire confution, am in the higheft degree anxious that they 
may become apparent. And I could wifh that we, in confequence of 
difcuffing thefe things, might difcover what virtue is: and again, that we 
might fpeculate concerning it, whether it can be taught, or whether it can- 
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fhould read & yap arro vi w 9 ematnuan n aptr». Ficinus in his verfion has adopted the error of the 
original ; for he renders this paffage, ** Si enim aliud quiddam effet fcientia quam virtus." 
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not. For I fear that your Epimetheus has frequently deceived us in our 
inquiry, juft as you fay he neglected us in the diftribution which he made. 
I am more pleafed, therefore, with Prometheus in the fable, than with 
Epimetheus. Hence, following his example, and paying a frovidential 
attention to the whole of my life, I diligently confider all thefe things. And 
if you are willing, as 1 faid at the beginning, I would moft gladly examine 
thefe particulars with you.—'To this Protagoras faid—I, O Socrates, praife 
your alacrity, and the evolution of your difcourfe. For I am not, in other 
refpects, I think, a bad man, and I am envious the leaft of all men: indeed 
I have often faid refpecting you to many, that I admire you by far the moft 
of thofe with whom I affociate, and confider you as greatly furpaffing your 
equals in age. And I fay, that I fhall not wonder if you rank among the 
men renowned for wifdom. And, with refpe& to thefe things, we will 
again difcufs them when you pleafe; but it is now time for meto betake 
myfelf to fomething elíe.— But, I replied, it is requifite fo to do, if it feems 
fit to you. For I ought to have gone elfewhere fome time ago; but I ftaid 
in order to gratify the beautiful Callias.—EHlaving fpoken and heard thefe 
things, we departed, 
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THE THEAGES: 


A DIALOGUE 


POLITICAL WISDOM. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE THEAGES. 


IN order to underftand the defign of this Dialogue, it is neceffary to obferve 
that wifdom is two-fold, the one abfolute, the other conditional. ‘The ab- 
folute is that which is denominated wifdom fimply, and without any addition ; 
but the conditional is that which is not fimply called wifdom, but a certaiu 
wifdom. The former of thefe is defined to be the knowledge of thofe things 
which are the objeéts of fcience, and the objects of {cience are things which 
poffefs a neceffary eternal and invariable fubfiftence, fuch as are thofe lumi- 
nous caufes and principles of things refident in a divine intelle&, which Plato 
denominates ideas, and Ariftotle ! things moft honourable by nature. But 
conditional wifdom is common to all arts: for the fummit or perfection of 
every art is called a certain wifdom. Of all thofe arts however, which 
poffefs conditional wifdom, the principal is political wifdom, to which the 
reft are miniftrant. This is called as well the political as the royal diícipline ; 
of which the fubject is a city, the end the common good, and its fervants 
all the arts. 

As this political wifdom, the fubje& of this Dialogue, forms an important 
part of virtue confidered as a whole, Socrates, conformably to what he had 
dcl.vered in the Meno, indicates that it can only be obtained by a divine defliny 


* Ariflotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, defines wifdom abfolutely confidcred to be ** Science, 
and the intelle& of things moft honourable by nature, and the intelle& of principles." H o¢gia 
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(Sx pops), without which all the endeavours of the moft confummate maf- 
ters are ufelefs; and this he confirms by various examples. 

This converfation, according to Dacier, paffed that year in which the 
Athenians were vanquifhed at Ephefus by Tifaphernus; which 
year of the 92d Olympiad, and 470 years before the birth of C 
being twenty years of age, Was then the difciple of Socrates. 


was the 4th 
hrift, Plato 


THE 


IHE THEAGES. 


IHE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


DEMODOCUS, SOCRATES, THEAGES. 


DEMODOCUS. 


I WANT, Socrates, to fpeak with you in private about certain things, if 
you are at leifure ; and if you are not, unlefs your bufinefs is of great im- 
portance, make leifure for my fake. 

Soc. But I am indeed at leifure, and very much at your fervice, You 
have my permiffion therefore to fpeak, if you wifh to fayany thing. 

Dem. Are you willing therefore that we fhould retire from this place into 
the porch of Jupiter Eleutherius, which is very near? 

Soc. If you pleafe. 

Dem. Let us go then, Socrates. All plants, whatever is produced from 
the earth, other animals, and man, appear to fubfiít after the fame manner. 
For in plants this thing is eafy to fuch of us as cultivate the earth, viz. to 
prepare every thing prior to planting, and the planting itfelf; but when that 
which is planted lives, then the attention. which the plant requires is great 
and very difficult. The fame thing alfo appears to take place refpecting 
men. For I form a conje&ure of other things from my own affairs. For 
of this my fon, the planting, or the procreating, or whatever elle it may 
be requifite to call it, is the eafieft of all things ; but his education is difficult, 
and occafions one to be in continual fear about him. With refpe& to other 
things, therefore, much might be faid; but the defire which he now poffeffes 
very much terrifies me. It is not indeed ignoble, but it is dangerous. For 
he defires, Socrates, as he fays, to become a wife man. And as it appears to 
me, certain plebeians of the fame age with him, coming to this city, and re- 
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peating certain difcourfes which they have heard, have very much difturbed 
him, Of thefe he is emulous, and fome time ago was troublefome to me, 
thinking it fit that I fhould pay attention to him, and give a fum of money 
to fome one of the fophifts, who might make him a wife man. I am not 
indeed much concerned about the expenfe ; but I think that the obje& of his 
purfuit will lead him into no {mall danger. Hitherto, therefore, I have re- 
{trained by foothing him; butas I am no longer able to effeét this, I have 
thought it beft to comply with his withes, left by frequently affociating with 
others without me he fhould be corrupted. Hence I am come for this very 
purpofe, that I may place him with fome one of thofe who appear to be fo- 
phifts. Our meeting with you, therefore, is a fortunate circumftance: for 
as l am going to engage in affairs of this kind, I wifh very much to confult 
you about them. 1f then you have any advice to give refpeding what you 
have heard from me, it is both lawful and proper for you to give it. 

Soc. Counfel, however, O Demodocus, is faid to be a facred thing. If 
therefore any other thing whatever is facred, this will be fo which is now 
the obje& of your confultation : for it is not poffible for man to confult 
about any thing more divine than about the erudition of himfelf and of thofe 
that belong to him. In the firft place, therefore, you and I fhould mutually 
agree, what we think this thing to be about which we confult ; left I fhould 
frequently apprehend it to be one thing, and you auother, and afterwards 
very much diffenting from each other in our conference, we fhould perceive 
ourfelves to be ridiculous: I who give, and you who requeft, advice not 
agreeing in any one thing. 


Dem. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak rightly, and it is proper fo to 
do. 


Soc. I do fay right, and yet not entirely, (ince I make an alteration in a 
certain trifling particular: for ] am thinking that perhaps this youth may 
not defire that which we think he defires, but fomething elfe. And if fome- 
thing elfe is the object of his wifhes, we fhall act abfurdly in confulting about 
that which is different from them. It appears therefore to me to be moft 
right to begin by inquiring of him what it is which he defires, 

Dem. It appears indeed, as you fay, to be beft to do fo. 

Soc. But tell me what the name is of this fiae youth : what muft we call 
him? 

Dem. 
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D^. His name, Socrates, is T heages. 

Soc. You have given to your fon, O Demodocus, a beautiful and facred 
name. But tell us, O Theages, do you fay that you defire to become a wife 
man, and do you think it is fit that this your father fhould find out a man, 
who by affociating with you may make you wile. 

THEa. I do. 

Soc. But whether do you call thofe men wife, who are fcientifically 
knowing, whatever that may be about which they poffets this knowledge; 
or do you caii thofe wife who do not poffefs fcientific knowledge? 

Tuca. I call the fcientific wife. 

Soc. What then? Has not your father taught and inftru€ted you in thofe 
things, in which others here are inftruéted who are the fons of refpeétable 
fathers; viz. letters, to play on the harp, to wreftle, and other exercifes ? 

Tura. He has. 

Soc. Do you think, then, that there is ftill a certain fcience wanting, 
which it is proper your father fhould pay attention to for your fake? 

THEA. I do. 

Soc. What is it? Tell us alío, that we may gratify you. 

Tura. My father alfo knows what it is, Socrates: for I have often 
mentioned it to him. But he defignedly fays thefe things to you, as if he did 
not know what I defire: for in other things alfo he fimilarly oppofes me, 
and is not willing to place me with any one, 

Soc. But all that you have hitherto faid to him has been faid without 
witneffes : now therefore make me a witnefs, and before me fay what the 
wifdom is which you defire: for come now, if you fhould defire that wil- 
dom by which men fteer fhips, and 1 fhould afk you, O Theages, what 1s 
the wifdom, of which being in want, you blame your father as unwilling to 
place you with a man through whom you might become wife ? what an- 
{wer would you give me? What would you fay this witdom is? Is it not 
that of piloting ? 

Tura. Yes. 

Soc. But if you defired to be wife according to that wifdom by which 
they drive chariots, and afterwards blamed your father, on my afking you 
what this wifdom is, what anfwer would you give me? Would you not 


fay it is the charioteering ait? 
Y 2 THEA. 
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Trea. Yes. 

Soc. But with refpe& to the wifdom which you now defire, whether is 
$t without a name, or has it a name? 
Tauera. I think it has a name. 

Soc. Whether therefore do you know the thing itfelf, but not its name ? 
O; do you alfo know its name ? 

'TugA. I allo know its name. 

Soc. Say, therefore, what it is, 

Taea. What other name, Socrates, can any one fay it has than that of 
wifdom ? 

Soc. Is not then the charioteering art alio witsom? Or does it appear 
to vou to be ignorance ? 

'| HEA. It does not. 

Soc. But wifdom? 

THEA., Yes. 

Soc. What is the ufe of it? Is it not that we may know how to manage. 
horfes when yoked to a chariot ? ° 

Tuea. Yes. 

Soc. Is not therefore the piloting art alfo wifdom ? 

Tarea. To me it appears to be fo. 

Soc. Is it not that by which we know how to manage fhips ? 

Taea. It is. 

Soc. But what is the wifdom of which you are defirous ? Or, what is 
that which, when we obtain it, we fhall know how to govern? 

Tura. To me it appears to be that by which we know how to govern 
men. 

Soc. What, fick men? 

TuHea. No. 

Soc. For that wifdom is the medicinal art. Is it not ? 

'IHEA. Yes. 

Soc. Is it that, then, by which we know how to regulate fingers in 
choirs? ; 

THEA. It is not. 


Soc. For this is mufic. 
'THEA. Certainly. 
Soc. 
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Soc. But is it that by which we know how to govern thofe that engage 
in | vmnaftic exer ifes ? 

Taea. It is not. 

Sc tr ts is gymnattic. 

Tura. It is. 

Soc. ls it the wifdom by which thofe who do fomething eff2é their pur- 
pofe? Endeavour to tell me, in the fame manner as I have told yca 
above. 

Tura. It appears to me to be that wifdom by which we know how to 
govern thole in a city. 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, in a city alfo thofe that are fick ? 

Trea, Yes: but I do not {peak of thefe only, but alto of others in the 
city. 

Soc. I underftand then the art of which you fpeak. For you appear to 
me not to fay, that it is that art by which we know how to govern mowers, 
vine-drelfers, ploughmen, fowers, and threfhers: for that by which ws 
know how to govern thetfe is agriculture, Is it not? 

THea. Yes. 

Soc. Nor is it that by which we know how to govern thofe that handle 
the faw, the plane, and the lathe; for this belongs to the carpenter's arte 


Does it not? 


THEA. Yes. 
Soc. But perhaps you fpeak of that wifdom by which we govern all thefe, 


viz. hufbandmen, carpenters, all artificers, and private perfons, both men 


and women. 
'THEA. It is this wifdom, Socrates, of which I withed to fpeak fome time 


ago, 

Soc. Are you, therefore, difpofed to fay that Asgifthus, who flew Aga- 
memnon in Argos, had dominion over thefe things of which you fpeak,. 
viz. all artificers and private perfons, both men and women, or over ccr- 
tain other things? 

Tara. He only had dominion over fuch as thefe. 

Soc. But what? Did not Peleus, the fon of Acacus, have dominion over 
thefe very things ia Phthia? 


THEA. Yes. 
Soc, 
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Soc. And have you not heard that Periander, the fon of Cypfelus, governed 

Corinth, 

THEA. Ihave. 

Soc. And did he not rule over thefe very fame things in his city ? 

THEA, Yes. 

Soc. But what? Do you not think that Archelaus, the fon of Perdiccas, 
who lately governed * in Macedonia, had dominion over thefe very things? 

Tuea. I do. 

Soc. But over what things do you think Hippias 2, the fon of Pififtratus, 
who rules in this city, has dominion ? Is it not over thefe things? 

TuHea. Undoubtedly, 

Soc. Can you tell me, then, what Dacis ? and the Sibyl, and our Amphi- 
lytus, are called ? 

Tura. What elfe, Socrates, than diviners ? 

Soc. You fpeak rightly. Endeavour, therefore, alfo to tell me what 
name you give to Hippias and Periander through the fame dominion ? 

Tuea. I think they are tyrants: for what elfe can they be called? 

Soc. Whoever, therefore, defires to have dominion over all the men in 
the city, defires this very fame dominion, the tyraunic, and to be a tyrante 

THEA. So it appears. 

Soc. Do you therefore fay that you defire this dominion? 

Tura. It feems fo from what I have faid. 

Soc. O you wicked one! Do you defire to tyrannife over us? And did 
you fome time ago blame your father becaufe he did not fend you to fome 
tyrannic preceptor? And are not you, O Demodocus, afhamed; who, hav- 
ing for fome time known what your fon defires, and having | kewife the 


™ Tt was five or fix years before. He was killed at the end of this very year.—Dacier. 

* Hippias, the fon of Pififtratus, was tyrant of Athens four years. According to Thucydides 
he fuccceded his father, and not Hipparchus. After he had reigned four years he was ba- 
nifhed ; and twenty years after his exile was flain at the battle of Marathon, where he bore arms 
for the Perfians.—Dacicr. 

3 Bacis was a prophet, who, long before Xerxes made a defcent into Greece, predicted to the 
people all that would befall them. Herodotus relates fome of his prophecies in his 8th book, 
and confiders them to be fo formal and plain, fince their accomplifhment, that he fays he nei- 
ther dares accufe thofe oracles of falfehood himfe!f, nor futfer others to do fo, or to refule to give 
credit to them. — Ariflophanes fpeaks of this prophet in his comedy of Peace.— Dacier. 
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ability of fending him to be made that artift in wifdom which he afpires to 
be, have, notwithftanding, envied him this obje& of his wifhes, and have 
not been willing to fend him to obtain it? Now, however, fince he accufes 
you before me, let us confult in common, you and I, whither we fhould 
fend him; and through affociating with whom he may become a wife ty- 
rant. 

Dem. Let us indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates, confult : for it appears to me 
that no defpicable counfel is requifite about this affair. 

Soc. Permit us firft, O good man, to make inquiry of him fufficiently, 

Dem. Interrogate him. 

Soc. What then, O Theages, if we fhould make ufe of Euripides? For 
he fomewhere favs, 


Tyrants are wife that with the wife converfe. 


If, therefore, fome one fhould afk Euripides, In what, O Euripides, do 
you fay tyrants become wife by the converfation of the wife? juft as if 
he had faid, 


Farmers are wife that with the wife converfe 7 


and we fhould afk him, In what are they rendered wife? What anfwer 
would he give us? Would he reply that they are rendered wife in any thing 
elfe than in things pertaining to agriculture ? 

Tues. He would not. 

Soc. But what? If he had faid, 


Wife are the cooks that with the wife converfe :: 


and we fhould afk him, In what they become wiíe? What do vou think he 
would anfwer? Would it not be, that they become wife in things pertaining 
to cooking? j 
THEa. Yes. 
Soc. Again, if he had faid, 


Wreftlers are wife that with the wife converfe z 


and we fhould afk him, In what they are rendered wife? Would he not fay 


in things pertaining to wreftling ? 
3 THEA, 
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Tuea. Yes. 
Soc. But fince he fays, 


Tyrants are wife that with the wife converfe : 


if we fhould afk him, In what do you fay they become wife, O Euripi- 
des ? What would be his anfwer? | 

Tura. By Jupiter, I do not know. 

Soc. Are vou willing, then, I fhould tell you? 

Tuta. If vou pleafe. 

Soc. Thefe are the things which Anacreon, fays Callicrete t, knew. Or 
are you not acquainted with the verfe? 

THEA. Lam. 

Soc. What then? Do you alfo defire to affociate with a man of this 
kind, who poffeffes the fame art with Callicrete the daughter of Cyane, and 
who knows tyrannic concerns, in the fame manner as the poet fays fhe did ; 
and this, that you may become a tyrant to us and tbe city ? 

Tuea. You have for fome time, Socrates, derided and jefted with me, 

Soc. But what? Do vou not fay that you defire this wifdom, by which 
you may have dominion over all the citizens? Anad doing this, will you 
be any thing elfe than a tyrant? 

Tuza. I think, indecd, that I fhould pray to become the tyrant of all 
men, or, if not of all, of the greater part; and I think that you, and all other 
men, would do the fame. Or, perhaps, you would rather pray that you 
might become a god ^. But I did not fay that J defired this. 

Soc. But what then, after ali, is this which you defire ? Do you not fay 
that you defire to govern the citizens ? 

Tura., Not by violence, nor as tyrants do; but I defire to govern the 
willing, in the fame manner as other excelient men in the city. 

Soc. Do you fpeak of fuch men as Themiftocles, and Pericies, and Ci- 
mon, and fuch as were fkilful in political affairs? 

! This was a virgin who employed herfelf in teaching politics, as Afpafia, Diotima, and fome 
others, did after her. The verfes which Anacreon made on her are loft. —Dacier. 

2 Theages here allades to what Socrates was wont to fay, that men fhould endeavour to be- 
«ome fimilar to divinity. 

THEA. 
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TueEa. By Jupiter, I {peak of thefe, 

Soc. What then, if you defired to become wife in equeftrian affairs, 
would you obtain the object of your with, by going to any other than thofe 
who are fkilled in the management of horfes? 

Tuea. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. But you would go to thefe very men who are fkilled in thefe things, 
who poffefs horfes, and who continually ufe both their own and many that 
are the property of others. 


Tuea. Certainly. 
Soc. But what ! If you defired to become wife in things pertaining to 


the throwing of darts, would you not go to thofe who are {killed in thefe 
affairs, and who continually ufe many darts, both thofe belonging to others 
and their own? 


T HEA. It appears fo to me. 
Soc. Tell me then, fince you with to become wife in political affairs, 


do you think you will become wife by going to any others than thefe po- 
liticians, who are {kilful in political affairs, who continually ufe their own 
city, and many others, and who are converfant both with Grecian and 
Barbarian cities? Or do you think, that by affociating with certain other 
perfons you will become wife in thofe things in which they are wife, but not 
in thefe very things ? 

THEA. I have heard affertions, which they fay are yours; that the fons 
of thefe political men are in no refpe& better than the fons of fhoe-makers : 
and you appear to me to have fpoken moft truly, from what I am able 
to perceive. I fhould be ftupid, therefore, if I fhould think that any one of 
thefe could impart to me his wifdom, when he cannot in any refpect benefit 
his own fon; or if I fhouM fuppofe that he could in thefe things benefit 
any other man. 

Soc. What then would you do, O beft of men, if you had a fon who 
caufed you moleftation of this kind; and who fhould fay that he defired to 
become a good painter; and fhould blame you, his father, becaute you 
are not willing to be at any expenfe for the fake of thefe things; while he, 
on the other hand, defpited thofe artifts, the painters, and was unwilling to 
learn. from them ; or, if he a&ed in this manner towards pipers or harpers, 
being at the fame time defirous to become a piper or harper ? What would 
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you do with him, and where would you fend him, being thus unwilling to 
learn from thefe perfons ? 

"T'uEA. By Jupiter, I do not know. 

Soc. Now, therefore, doing thefe very things to vour father, can you 
wonder at and blame him, if he is dubious what he fhould do with you, and 
where he fhouid tend you ? For, if you are willing, he will immediately place 
vou with thofe Athenians that are moft fkilled in political affairs: and with 
thefe you will not be at any expenfe, and at the fame time will be much 
more generally renowned than by affociating with any others. 

Taea. What then, Socrates; are not you among the number of excel- 
lent and worthy men? For if you are willing to affociate with me, it 1s fuf- 
ficient, and I fhall feck for no other. 

Soc. Why do you fay this, Theages ? 

Dem. O Socrates, he does not {peak badly; and at the fame time by do- 
ing this you will gratify me. For there is not any thing which I fhould 
confider tobe a greater gain, than for my fon to be pleafed with your con- 
verfation ; and for you to be willing to affociate with him. And indeed I 
am afhamed to fay how very inuch I wifh this to take place. I therefore 
entreat both of you ; you, Socrates, that you will be willing to affociate with 
him ; and you, my fon, that you do not feek to affociate with any other than 
Socrates; and you will thus liberate me from many and dreadful cares, For 
I now very much fear left my fon fhould meet with fome other perfon who 
may corrupt him. 

Tura. You need not fear any longer, O father, for me, if you can but 
perfuade Socrates to permit me to affociate with him. 

Dem. You fpeak very well. And after this, all the converfation, So- 
crates, will be directed to you. For I am ready, in fhort, to give up 
mvfelf to vou, and whatever is moft dear to me that you may require, 
if you will love this my Theages, and benefit him to the utmoft of your 
ability. 

Soc. O Demodocus, I do not wonder that you are fo importunate, if 
you think that your fon can be efpecially benefited by me. For I do not 
know any thing about which he who is endued with intellect ought to be 
more anxious, than how his fon may become the beft of men. But whence 


it has appeared to you that I am more able to affift your fon in becoming a 
good 
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good citizen, than you yourfelf, and whence you have thought that I can 
benefit him more than vou, l very much wonder. For vou, in the livit place, 
are older than I am ; and in the next place, vou have exercifed the principal 
effices among the Athenians; nor is any one more honoured than vou by 
the Anagyrufian populace and the reft of the city. But. neithcr of vou fees 
any one of thefe things in me. If therefore Vheages, here, defpifes the 
affociating with political men, and feeks after certain others who profels to 
give inftru&ion, there and here, Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias the Leontine,. 
Polus the Agrigentine, and many others, who are fo wife, that going into 
cities they perfuade the nobleft and moft wealthy of the youth, who are per- 
mitted to affociate gratis with any one of the citizens they pleaie,—they 
perfuade thefe, I fay, to renounce thofe of their own city, and adhere to 
them, though the youth give them a confiderable fum of money, and thanks 
befides, for their inftruction. It is fit, therefore, that you and your. fon 
fhould choofe iome one of thefe ; but it is not fit that you fhould choofz me: 
for I know none of thefe bleffed and beautiful difciplines ; though I with I 
did; but I always profefs to know nothing, as I mav fay, except a certain. 
{mall. difcipline of amatory affairs. In this difcipline, I acknowledge mviel£ 
to be more fkilful than any one of the paft or pretent age.. 

THea. Do vou not fee, O father, that Socrates does not appear to be very 
willing to affociate with me. For, as to myfelf, I am ready, if he is wiiling ;: 
but he fays thefe things in jeft to us. For I know fome of the fame age 
with mvtelf, and others who are a little older, who before they were tamilior 
with him were of no worth, but when they affociated with him, in a very 
little time appeared to be the beft of all men, and furpafled thote to whom 
thev were before inferior. 

Soc. Do you know, therefore, O ton of Demodocus, how this comes to 
pats? 

THEA. Yes, by Jupiter, I do;. and if you were willing, I alfo fhould be- 
come fuch as they were, 

Soc. Not fo, O excellent youth; but vou are ignorant in what manner 
this takes place. However, I wiil tell vou how it happens :— There is a cer- 
taiu dz moniacal power* which bas followed me by a divine allotment. from 


childhocd. 


"This pa^age incoriteflably proves that the demon of Socrates was not the intellect. of chat. 
Z2. philofopher,, 
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childhood. This is a voice, which when it takes place always fignifies to 
me that I fhould abandon what I am about to do; but it never at any time 
incites me. And, if any one of my friends communicates any thing to me, 
and I hear the voice, it diffuades me from this thing, and does not fuffer me 
to do it. Of thefe things I will adduce to you witneffes : You know the beau- 
tiful Charmides, the fon of Glauco; he once came to me, in order to com- 
municate to me his intention of contending in the Nemean games? ; and 
immediately, on his beginning to tell me that he meant to contend, I heard 
the voice. And I forbade bim, and faid, While you was fpeaking to me, I heard 
the voice of the dz moniacal power; do not, therefore, contend. Perhaps, 
laid he, the voice fignified to you that I fhould not conquer; but, though I 
fhould not be victorious, yet by exercifing myfelf at this time I fhall be 
benefited. Having thus fpoken, he engaged in the conteft. It is worth 
while, therefore, to inquire of him what happened to him from contending 
in thefe games. If you are willing alfo, afk Clitomachus, the brother of 
Timarchus 7, what Timarchus faid to him when he was about to die, for 
having defpifed the admonition of the damonical power. For he and 
Evathlus, who was famous for running races, and who received Timarchus 
when he fled, will tell you what he then faid. 

THea. What did he fay? 

Soc. O Clitomachus, faid he, I indeed am now going to die, becaufe I 
was unwilling to be perfuaded by Socrates, But why Timarchus faid this 
I will tell you. When Timarchus rofe from the banquet, together with 
Philemon the fon of Philemonides, in order to kill Nicias the fon of Herof- 
comander, for none but they two were in the confpiracy,—Timarchus, as he 
rofe, faid to me, What do you fay, Socrates? Do you indeed continue drink- 
ing; but it is neceffary that I fhould depart. I will, however, return fhortly, 
if I can. I then heard the voice, and I faid to him, By no means fhould 


philofopher, nor any part of his foul, as has been rafhly afferted by fome moderns unfkilled in the 
writings and philofophy of Plato. For a full account of this dæmon fee the note at the begin- 
ning of the firft Alcibiades, 

1 One of the four famous games of Greece, which were celebrated once in three years. 

2 I fuppofe this is Timarchus of Cheronea, who defired to be interred near one of the fons of 
Socrates, who died a little before. I could never find any footftep of this hiftory elfewhere.— 


Dacier. 
you 
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you leave us; for I have heard the accuftomed d:emoniacal fignal. Upon 
this he ftayed; and having remained with us for a time, he again rofe up to 
depart, and faid, Socrates, lam going: and again I heard the voice. Again, 
therefore, I compelled him to ftay. The third time wifhing to efcape me 
unnoticed, he rofe without faying any thing to me, when my attention was 
otherwife engaged, and thus departing he did that which was the caufe of his 
death. Whence he faid this to his brother, which I have now told you, 
viz. that he was going to die, becaufe he would not believe me. Further 
ftill, you may alfo learn from many in Sicily, what I faid concerning the 
deftruction of the army. And with refpe& to things that are paft, you may 
hear them from thofe that know them; but you may now make trial of the 
dzmoniacal fignal, if it fays any thing to the purpofe. For Sannion, the fon 
of Calus, is gone to the army ; and on his going, I heard the damonical 
fignal. But he is now gone with Thrafyllus !, in order to wage war im- 
mediately with Ephefus and Tonia; and I think that he will either die, or that 
{ome misfortune will befall him, And I very much fear’ for the reft of the 
enterprife. I have faid all thefe things to you, becaufe this power of the 
dæmon is able to effect every thing with refpect to the converfations of thofe 
that affociate with me. For it is adverfe to many, nor can thofe be be- 
nefited by affociating with me whom the demon oppofes: fo that it is not 
poffible for me to live with thefe. With many, however, he does not prevent 
me from converfing ; and yet they are not all benefited by affociating with 
me. But thofe whofe converfation with me is favoured by the power of the 
dæmon, thefe are they whom you have noticed: for in a fhort time they make 
a proficiency. And of thefe, fome poffefs this advantage with firmnefs and 
ftability ; but many, as long as they are with me, advance in a wonderful man- 
ner, but when they leave me, they again differ in no refpeét from other men. 
This Ariftides, the fon of Lyfimachus and grandfon of Ariftides, once expe- 
rienced: for, affociating with me, he made a very great proficiency in a fhort 


* Thrafyllus was chofen general with Thrafybulus, the fourth year of the ninety-fecond Olym- 
piad.—Dacier. 


2 Indeed the Athenians were vanquifhed at Ephefus. Xenoph. lib. i. Hence Plutarch fays, 
in the life of Alcibiades, that the army of Thrafyllus was terribly galled under the walls of 
Ephefus; and that in memory of this defeat the Ephefians ere&ed a trophy of brafs, to the 
fhame of the Athenians,—-Dacier, 
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time; but afterwards he failed from hence, in order to engage in fome military 
expedition. When he returned, he found Thucydides, the fon of Melefias 
and grandfon of Thucydides!, affociating with me. But this Thucydides, 
the day before, had quarrelled with me in a certain conference.  Ariflides, 
therefore, feeing me, after he had faluted me, and fome converfation had 
paled between us, faid,—I hear, Socrates, that Thucydides thinks highly of 
himfelf, with refpe& to fome things, and is angry with you, as if he were 
an extraordinary perfon.. It is fo, faid I. But what? faid he, does he not 
know what a flave he was before he affociated with you? It does not feenr 
that he does, faid I, by the gods. But a ridiculous circumítance, {aid he, 
has happened to me, Socrates. What is it, faid 1..— It is this, faid he, that 
before’ I went to the army, I was able to converfe with any man whoever 
he might be, nor did. I appear to be inferior to any one in argument, fo that 
I fought after the company of the moft elegant men; but now, on the con- 
trary, I fhun any one whom I perceive to be learned, fo afhamed am I of my 
own vilenefs, But, faid 1, whether did this power leave you fuddenly, or 
by degrees? By degrees, he replied.. When was it prefent with you, faid 
1? Was it prefent while you. was learning fomething from me, or was it in 
fome other way? I wil tell you, faid he, Socrates, a thing incredible 
indeed, by the gods, but true: for I never, at any time, learnt any thing 
from you, as you know, but I made a proficiency when I affociated with 
you, even if I was only in the fame houfe that you were, though not in 
the fame room ; but my proficiency was greater when I was in the fame 
room with you. I alo appeared to myfelf to improve much more when, 
being in the fame room with you, I looked at you when you fpoke, than 
when I looked another way. But I made by far the greateft. proficiency 
"when I fat near you and touched you. Now, however, faid he, all that 
habit has entirely fled. Such, therefore, O Theages, is the affociation with 
me: for if it pleafes divinity, you will make a very great and rapid profici~ 
ency ; but you will not, if he does not pleafe, See then, whether it is not 
fafer for you to be inftructed by fome one of thofe who have power over 
the benefit which. they impart. to men, than by me who benefit, or not, juft 
as it may happen. 


? This grandfon of Thucydides rivalled Pericles in the government. 
THEA. 
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THEA. It appears to me, therefore, Socrates, that we fhould aé& in this 
manner, viz. that we fhould make trial of this dzmoniacal power by 
affociating together. And, if he is favourable to us, the beft confequences 
will enfue ; but if he is not, then let us immediately confult what is to be 
done, whether we fhould affociate with fome other, or endeavour to appeafe 
the divine power, that is prefent with you, by prayers and facrifices, or any 
other means which our diviners teach. 

Dem. Do not oppofe the lad any longer, Socrates, in thefe things: for 
Theages fpeaks well. 

Soc. If it appears proper thus to act, let us do fo. 


THE END OF THE THEAGES. 
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MELESIAS, LACHES‘, 


The Sons of LYSIMACHUS and MELESIAS, and SOCRATES, 


* We have already obferved, in the introduction to the Parmenides, that the diale&tic energy is 
triple; either fubfifting through oppofite arguments, or alone unfolding truth, or alone confutiug 
falfehood. As the defign of the prefent dialogue, therefore, is to confute the falfe opinions of 
Laches and Nicias concerning fortitude, and thus to liberate them from two-fold iguorance, the 
reader muft not expect to find in it an accurate definition of fortitude. As, however, he will 
doubtlefs be anxious to obtain this definition, I fhall prefent him with the luminous conceptions 
of the divine Jamblichus on this fubject. 

Fortitude, confidered according to its moft principal fubfiftence, is an immutable intellectual 
power, and a moft vigorous intellectual energy ; or, in other words, it is a famenefs and ftable 
habit of intelle& in itfelf. And of this kind will the fpecies of fortitude be, which are bcheld 
about life, whether they are confidercd as fubfilling by themfelves, or as imparting their ftrength 
to the firm ftability of reafoning. But from thefe, thofe fpecies of fortitude proceed, which are 
feen in the paffions, about things dreadful and the contrary, and in fear and boldnefs; which gene- 
rou(ly refift pleafure and pain, and always preferve the fame right opinions, and commenfurate 
and moderate manners. In common with thefe, manifold fpecies of forticude arife from paffion,. 
reafon, and free deliberation, through which human life derives a ftrenuoufnefs of action, incapa- 
ble of being fubdued. This ftrenuous energy likewife voluntarilv perlorms whatever is beautiful, 
and to be chofen for its own fake; and for the fake of good, endures all labours and dangers. lt 
alfo cheerfully and readily gives itfelf to things which appear to be ditficult ; boldly encounters 
and meditates on death; and eafily bears pain and calamity of every kind, 

This Dialogue is fuppofed to have been written foon after the defeat of the Athenians at 
Delium, which happened in the firft year of the 89th Olympiad. 

2 The fon of Arifiides the Juft. 

5 The general of the Athenians, . 

* Another Athenian general. 
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LYSIMACHUS. 


You have feen, O Nicias and Laches, this man fighting in armour! : and 
indeed we did not then tell you on what account I and Melefias here called 
you to fee him; but now we will tell you; for we think it is proper to fpeak 
freely to you. ‘There are, indeed, fome who laugh at things of this kind ; 
and if any one confults them, they will not tell vou what they think ; but 
conje&uring the thing about which their advice is afked, they fpeak contrary 
to their own opinion. Thinking, however, that you are fufficiently quali- 
fied to know, and that knowing you will in fhort fay what you think, we 
have made you our affociates in the fubje& of our deliberation. The thing, 
therefore, about which I have for a long time prefaced fo much is this :—Thefe 
are our fons. That youth, the fon of Melefias, is called Thucydides, by his 
grandfather’s name; and this which is mine, is called Ariftides, after my 
father. It has appeared therefore to us, that we fhould pay all the atten- 
tion to them in our power, and that we fhould not act in the fame manner as 
many do, who, when their children become lads*, fuffer them to do as they 
pleafe, but we now begin to take all the care of them we are able, Seeing, 
therefore, that you alfo have children, we thought that you efpecially muft 
have confidered how they may be educated fo as to become the beft of men. 
If, however, you have not frequently paid much attention to this thing, we 
now remind you that it is not proper to be negligent of it, and we call upon 
you to deliberate, in common with us, concerning the education of children. 
But whence we have been led to think in this manner, O Nicias and Laches, 
it is proper you fhould hear, though the narration may be fomewhat prolix. 
I and Melefias, here, have but one table, and thefe lads eat with us. As 
I told you therefore at firt, we fhall {peak freely to you. For both of us 
are able to relate to the youths many beautiful deeds of our fathers, both in 
war and peace, during the time that they managed the affairs of their allies 


1 It is well obferved by Dacier, that this fighting in armour appears to have been fimilar to the 
exercife which is at prefent taught in fencing fchools. 

* [n the original zepaxia, which feems to correfpond to our Englifh word lads. For according 
to the anonynious Greek interpreter of Ptolemy's books De Judiciis, p. 166, the feven ages of man 
are ÉprQot, roi, meipanior, vtog, amp, MpETeuTNS, yepwy. 1, €. an infant, a boy, a lad, a youth, a man, an 


elderly man, an old man. 
and 
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and of the city; but we cannot relate to them any deeds of our own. This 
covers us with fhame, and we accufe our fathers for (uffering us to live deli- 
cately when we hecame lads, while they in the mean time were bufily 
employed about the affairs of others. Thefe very things we point out to 
thefe youths, telling them that if they negle& themfelves, and are not per- 
fuaded by us, they will become ignoble; but that, if they pay attention to 
themfelves, they may quickly become worthy of the name which they bear. 
They therefore fay that they willobey us ; but we confider what that is through 
which they by learning or ftudying may become the beft of men. Hence, a 
certain perfon recommended to us, that the young men fhould learn to fight in 
armour, and faid that this was a beautiful difcipline. He alfo praifed him, 
whom you have juft now beheld exhibiting, and advifed us likewife to fee 
him. It appeared to us, therefore, proper to come and take you along with 
us, that you might not only be fpectators together with us, but might alto 
afit us with your advice, if you were willing, concerning the attention 
which fhould be paid to children. "Thefe are the things which we with to 
confider in common with you. It is now, therefore, your part to confult 
about this difcipline, whether it appears proper to learn it or not; and with 
refpe& to other things, whether you have any difcipline or fludy for the 
youths worthy of praife ; and in fhort to tell us, what mode of conduct you 
intend to adopt for your own children. 

Nic. lindeed, O Lyfimachus and Melefias, praife your conception, and 
am prepared to join with you in this deliberation, and I think thae \jghes 
here is prepared for the fame purpofe alfo. 

Lac. You think with truth, O Nicias. And what Lyfimachus juft now 
faid about his father, and the father of Melefias, appears to me to have been 
very well faid, both againft them and us, and all fuch as engage in political 
affairs? for thofe things nearly happen to them which he faid, both with 
refpe& to children and other domeftic concerns, viz. that they are negle&cd 
and defpifed by them. Thefe things, therefore, O Lyfimachus, you have 
well faid. But [ am furprifed that you fhould call us to join with vou in 
confulting about the education of youth, and fhould not call Socrates here: 
for, in the firít place, he is our fellow-citizen ; and in the next place, be is 
always bufily employed in confidering that which is the obje& of your invef- 
tigation, viz. what difcipline or purfuit is proper for youth. 

Lys, 
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Lys. How do you fay, O Laches? Does Socrates here pay attention to 


any thing of this kind? 

Lac Entirely fo, Lyfimachus. 

Nic. I alfo can affert this.with no lefs confidence than Laches. For he 
lately introduced as a ftranger to me, for the fake of inftruéting my fon in 
mufic, Damon the difciple of Agathocles, a man moft acceptable not only 
for his kill in mufic, but alfo for other things which qualify a man to affo- 
ciate with fuch vouths as thefe. 

I.vs. Indeed, O Socrates, Nicias, and Laches, I, and fuch as are my equals 
in age, have no longer any acquaintance with younger perfons, becaufe we 
for the moft part keep within doors on account of our age. But, O fon 
of Sophronifcus, if you have any thing to advife for the good of this your 
fellow-citizen, it is proper that you fhould communicate it: for it is juft 
that you fhould; fince you are a paternal friend to us; for l and your 
father were always affociates and friends ; and our friendfhip lafted till his 
death without interruption. At prefent I have fome recollection of the 
name of Socrates : for thefe lads, when difcourfing with each other at home, 
frequently make mention of Socrates, and very much praife him; but I 
never have yet afked them whether they {poke of Socrates the fon of So- 
phronifcus. Tell me, however, O boys, whether this is that Socrates of 
whom you fo often make mention? 

Sous of MEL. and Lys. Yes, O Father, it is the fame. 

Lys. lt is well, by Juno, Socrates, that you do credit to your father, who 
was the beft of men ; and henceforward your interefts fhall be mine, and mine 
you's. 

Lac. And, indeed, O Lvfimachus, you muft not let this man go: for I 
have elfewhere feen him, not only doing credit to his father, but alto to his 
country. For, at the defeat at Delium’, he retired along with me; and I 
can affure you, that if the reft had conduéted themielves as he did, our 
city would have ftood firm, and would not then have fuffered fuch a 


ruin. 
Lys. O Socrates, this indeed is a beautiful praife, which is now given 


7 In this battle Socrates faved the life fo Xenophon, who fell in confequence of his horfe being 
killed under him ; and Socrates being on foot, took him on his back, and carried him feveral 


miles. 
3 to 
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to you by men who are worthy to be believed, and who deferve to be cele- 
brated for the fame things for which they praife you. Be well affured, 
therefore, that I, hearing thefe things, rejoice that you are renowned; and 
think that I am among the number of thofe who are moft benevolently dif- 
pofed towards you. Hence it is requifite that you fhould firft come to us, 
and believe that we are your familiars, as it is juit you fhould. Now, therc- 
fore, from this very dav, fince we have recognized each other, you fhould 
not do otherwife ; but be familiar with us and thefe youths, that mutual 
friendfhip may be preferved between us. Do you therefore do thete things, 
and we will again recall them to your memory. But with reipect to the 
things which we began to inquire into, what do you fay? Does it appear to 
you that this difcipline is adapted to lads, or not; I mean the learning to 
fight in amour? 

Soc. Concerning thefe things, O Lyfimachus, I will endeavour to give 
you what advice I am able; and again, to do all that you requeft. It appears 
indeed to me to be moft juft, that I being the younger, aud lefs ex- 
perienced in thefe things, fhould firft hear what thefe perfons fay, and learn 
from them. And if I fhould have any thing to fay different from their 
opinion, then I will declare my fentiments, and endeavour to perfuade you 
and them of their truth But, O Nicias, why do not you fpeak the 
firft ? 

Nic. Nothing hinders, Socrates; for it appears to me that the knowledge 
of this difcipline is very generally ufeful to youth. For it is well not to be 
bufily employed about thofe things with which young men love to be con- 
verfaut when they are at leifure, but to engage in this whence the body 
neceffarily acquires a better condition. For it is not inferior to any of the 
exercifes, nor has it lefs labour; and at the fame time this exercife and 
equeftrian fkill are efpecially proper for a liberal man. Indeed, in the con- 
teft in which we are athletz, and in thofe exercifes in which a conteft. is 
propofed to us, thofe alone contend who are exercifed in thefe warlike in- 
ftruments, In the next place, this difcipline is of advantage in battle itfelf, 
when it is neceffary to fight in rank with many others, But it is moft be- 
neficial when the ranks are broken, and when it is neceffary, in fingle com- 
bat, either to purfue one refifting, or in flight to repel one attacking. Fur 


he who is fkilled in this art, will not be vanquifhed by one, nor perhaps by 
many 
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many enemies, but will every where through this be fuperior to his oppo- 
nent. Further ftill, a thing of this kind incites a defire of another beautiful 
difcipline. For every one who has learnt to fight in armour, will alfo defire 
the difcipline confequent to this, viz. that concerning the ranks of an 
army; and having received thefe difciplines, and being ambitious of excel- 
ling in them, he will be impelled to every thing which concerns the command 
of an army. And this being the cafe, it is evident that he will apply him- 
felf to thofe beautiful difciplines and ftudies confequent to thefe, which it is 
well worth while for a man to learn and ftudy, and of which this difcipline 
is the leader. We may alío add to it this, which is no trifling addition, that 
this fcience will make every man in no {mall degree more daring and brave 
in battle than he was before. Nor is this alfo to be paffed over in fileuce 
(though it may appear to be very trifling), that it gives a man a graceful 
carriage, in thofe places where it is proper he fhould appear to poffefs it; 
and where alfo through this gracefulnefs of carriage he will at the fame time 
appear more terrible to his enemies, To me therefore, O Lyfimachus, as 
I have faid, it appears to be neceffary to teach young men thefe things, and 
for the reafons which I have affigned. But I fhall be glad to hear if Laches 
has any thing to fay in oppofition to what I have advanced. 

Lac. But it is difficult, O Nicias, to fay with refpect to any difcipline, that 
it is not proper to learn it: ior it appears to be good to know all things. 
And indeed, as to this art refpecting arms, if it is a difcipline, (as thofe fay it 
is who teach it, and if it is fuch as Nicias afferts it to be,) it is neceffary to 
learn it; but if it is not a difcipline, and thofe deceive us who promife to 
teach it us as fuch, or if being a difcipline, it is not of much worth, why is it 
neceffary to learn it? But I fay thefe things concerning it, looking to this 
circumítance, viz. that if it were of any value, I think it would not have been 
concealed from the Lacedemenians, who are concerned for nothing elfe in 
lite than to feek and ftudy that by which they may furpafs others in war. 
And if this art were concealed from them, yet it could not be concealed from 
the teachers of it, that the Lacedzemonians, the moft of all the Greeks, pay 
attention to things of this kind, and that he who is renowned for thefe 
things, will accumulate much wealth both from them and from others, juft as 
a tragic poet when he is renowned among us. For indeed, he who thinks 
that he can compofe excellent tragedies, does not, wandering out of Attica, 

make 
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. make the circuit of other cities, in order to attract notice, but immediately 
comes hither, and very properly exhibits himfelf to our citizens. But I fee 
that thofe who fight in armour confider Lacedaemon as an inacceffible temple, 
and do not enter into it even on tip-toe, but they wander round it, and rather 
exhibit themfelves to others, and efpecially to thofe who acknowledge them- 
felves to be inferior to many others in warlike concerns. In the next place, 
O Lyfimachus, I have been prefent with not a few of thefe men in the work 
itfelf, and I have feen what kind of men they are. But we may form a judg- 
ment of them from this circumftance, that no man who has applied himfelf to 
armorial concerns has ever become illuftrious in war; though in all other 
things men have been celebrated for their {kill in their refpective profeffions. 
But thefe men, as it feems, are particularly unfortunate in this refpect beyond 
others, For this very fame Stefileus, whom you beheld together with me 
exhibiting himfelf in fo great a crowd, I have feen truly difplaying himfelf 
elfewhere, in a far better manner, though unwillingly. For when the fhip 
he was in attacked a merchantman, he fought with a fpear headed with a 
fcythe that his arms might be as different as himfelf was from the reft of the 
combatants. Other particulars therefore refpe&ing the man do not deferve 
to be related; but the fuccefs of this ftratagem of heading a {pear with a 
{cythe muft not be paffed over in filence: for while he was fighting, his 
{cythe became entangled in the tackling of the enemy’s fhip; Stefileus 
therefore pulled in order to difengage it, but was not able to effect his pur- 
pofe ; and the one fhip paffed by the other. In the mean time he followed 
the courfe of the fhip holding his fpear. But when the enemy’s fhip fteered 
off, and was drawing him in, as he was ftill holding his fpear, he fuffered it 
to flip through his hands, till he had only hold of it by the fmall end. The 
crew of the merchantman laughed and fhouted at this circumftance of his be- 
ing drawn by his fpear, and at the figure which he made. At length fome 
one having thrown a ftone that fell juft at his feet, on one of the rowers' feats, 
he quitted his fpear. Then, indeed, thofe that were in the three-banked gal- 
ley were no longer able to reftrain their laughter on feeing that fpear headed 
with a fcythe hanging from the fhip. Perhaps therefore, this art may be of 
fome ufe, as Nicias fays ; fuch however are the particulars of which I was a 
fpectator, Hence, as I faid at firft, if it be a difcipline, it poffeffes but little 
utility ; and if it be not, but they diffemble who fay it is, it is not worth while 
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to endeavour to learn it. For it appears to me, that if any coward fhould 
think he ought to learn this art, acquiring confidence through it, his cowardice 
would become more apparent; but that if a brave man fhould learn it, 
in confequence of being obferved by every one, if he erred but in a fmall de- 
gree he muft endure great calumnies. For the profeffion of this fcience is 
attended with envy ; fo that unlefs he furpaffes others in virtue in a wonder- 
ful degree, he who acknowledges that he poffeífes this fcience cannot avoid 
becoming ridiculous, Such, O Lyfimachus, does the purfuit of this difci- 
pline appear to me. But it is requifite, as I faid at firit, not to difmifs this 
Socrates, but to requeft him to give his opinion on this fubje&. 

Lys. But I indeed requeft, O Socrates, that you willdo fo: for it appears 
to me that we want an umpire to decide the difference. Had thefe indeed 
agreed in opinion, a thing of this kind would have been lefs neceffary. But 
now (for you fee that Laches diffents from Nicias) it will be well to hear 
from you to which of the men you give your fuffrage. 

Soc. But what, O Lyfimachus? If many praife us, will you make ufe 
of them? 

Lys. What elfe can any one do, O Socrates ? 

Soc. And will you alfo, O Melefias, act in this manner? And if it were 
neceífary for you to confult about exercife for your fon, would you rather be 
perfuaded by the many, than by one who had learned under a fkilful mafter, 
and who had exercifed himfelf ? 

MEL. It is fit, Socrates, I fhould be perfuaded by the latter. 

Soc. You would rather, therefore, be perfuaded by him than by us 
four? 

Met. Perhaps fo. 


Soc. For it is neceffary, I think, to judge by fcience, and not by multi- 
tude, if a man intends to judge well. 


Mex. Undoubtedly. 


Soc. Now, therefore, it is neceffary to confider this very thing in the 
firft place, viz. whether any one of us is an artift, in the thing about which 
we confult, or not. And if any of us is, we fhould be perfuaded by him. 
being one, difmiffing the reft. But if no one of us is an artift in this par-' 
ticular, we muft feek after fome other perfon. Or, do you and Lyfimachus 
think that this is an affair of fmall confequence, and that it is not con- 
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cerning that which is the greateft of all your poffeffions? For the govern- 
ment of the whole paternal houfe will be according as the children are 
worthy, or the contrary. 

Mzr. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc, It is neceffary, therefore, to pay much attention to this fubject. 

Mzr. Certainly. 

Soc. How then fhould we confider that which I juft now mentioned, i£ 
we wifhed to find which of us is moft expert in conteft? Should we not 
confult him who had learned and ftudied this art of contending, 
had been inftru&ed in it by good mafters ? 

MEL. To me it appears that we fhould. 

Soc. Should we not, therefore, prior to this, confider what this thing is 
in which we feek for mafters ? 

Mzr. How do you fay ? 

Soc. Thus, perhaps, what I fay will be more manifeft, It does not 
appear to me, to have been acknowledged by us at firft what that is about 
which we confult and fpeculate, in order to know which of us is moft fkilled 
in it, and has had mafters for the fake of this, and which of us is not. 

Nic. Did we not, O Socrates, confider about fighting in armour, whether 
it was proper lads fhould learn it or not? 

Soc. Entirely fo, O Nicias: but when any one confiders about a remedy 
for the eyes, whether it is proper to apply it or not, whether do you think 
the confultation fhould then be about the remedy, or about the eyes ? 

Nic. About the eyes. 

Soc. Hence aifo, when any one confiders about a bridle for a horfe, 
whether it fhould be ufed or not, and when it fhould be ufed, he will then 
confult about the horfe, and not about the bridle. 

Nic. True. 

Soc. In one word, therefore, when any one confiders a certain thing for 
the fake of fomething, his confultation will be about that thing for the iake 
of which he fpeculates, and not about that which he teeks for the fake of 
lomething elfe '. 


and who 


1 Thus, in the above inftance of the bridle and the horfe, the horfc is that for the fake of 


which a man confiders about a bridle; but the bridle is that which is fought for the fake of the 


horfc. 
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Nic. Neceflarily fo: 

Soc. It is neceffary, therefore, to confider whether the períon whofe 
advice we afk is fkilled in that thing for the fake of which we engage in the 
prefent inquiry. 

Mzr. Certainly. 

Soc. Do we not therefore fay, that we now inquire concerning dif- 
cipline for the fake of the foul of youth ? 

Nic. Yes. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, any one of us is fkilled in the art of taking 
care of the foul, and is able to accomplifh this employment well, and has 
had good maíters in this art himíelf, muft be contidered. 

Lac. But what, O Socrates, have you never yet feen fome perfons be- 
come more fkilful in a certain thing without than with mafters ? 

Soc. I have, O Laches; whom, however, you would not be willing to 
believe, if they faid that they were good artifts, unlefs they could fhow you 
{fome excellent production of their art, and not only one but many. 

Nic. What you fay is true. 

Soc. It is neceffary, therefore, O Laches and Nicias, fince Lyfimachus 
and Melefias have called upon us to confult with them concerning their 
fons, in confequence of being anxious that their fouls may become moft ex- 
cellent,—I fay, it is neceffary that we, if we acknowledge that we have had 
mafters, fhould fhow who they were, they in the firft place being good 
matters, and having cultivated the fouls of many youths; and in the next 
place, who fhall appear to have alfo inftructed us. Or, if any one of us fhall 
fay that he has had no mafter, he ought to be able to fpeak of the works 
which he has performed, and to fhow what Athenians or foreigners, what 
flaves or freemen, have acknowledged themfelves to have been benefited by 
him. But if we can do neither of thefe, we muft order them to feek for advice 
from others, and not fubje& ourfelves to the danger of corrupting the fons 
of other men, and thus be expofed to the greateft reproach from thofe with 
whom we are moft familiar. I therefore, O Lyfimachus and Melefias, in 
the firft place, fay concerning myfelf, that I have had no preceptor of this 
thing, though my defire has always tended to it from my youth. But I am 
not able to give a reward to the fopbifts, who alone profefs themfelves to be 
capable of making me a worthy man; and even now I am unable to difcover 
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this art myfelf. If, however, Nicias or Laches fhall have either difcovered 
or learned it, I (hall not wonder : for they are richer than I am, fo that they 
might learn it from others; and they are at the fame time older, fo that they 
may now have difcovered it. But they appear to me to be able to inftru& 
a man: for they never would fo intrepidly have decided concerning worthy 
and baíe purfuits, unlefs they had believed that they had a fufficient know- 
ledge of them. I believe them, therefore, as to other things; but I 
wonder that they differ from each other. Hence, as Laches juft now ordered 
that you fhould not difmifs but interrogate me; in like manner I now call 
upon you not to difmifs Laches and Nicias, but to interrogate them ; at the 
fame time telling them, that Socrates fays he has no knowledge of the thing, 
and is not qualified to judge which of you fpeaks the truth ; for he is neither 
the inventor nor the difciple of any one about things of this kind. But do 
you, O Laches and Nicias, tell us what man you have met with moft fkilled 
in the education of youth; and whether you know thefe things in confe- 
quence of having learnt them from fome one, or from having difcovered 
them yourfelves. And, if you have learnt them, tell us who was your 
mafter, and who thofe are that are fimilar artifts; that if the affairs of the 
city fhould not afford you leifure fufficient to attend to us, we may go to thofe 
matters, and may perfuade them, either by gifts or careffes, or both, to take 
care of our children and yours, that they may not, through becoming de- 
praved characters, be a difgrace to their anceftors. But if you yourtelves 
diícovered this art, give us inftances of thofe who by your care have, from 
being depraved, become worthy characters. For if you now begin to give 
inftruction for the firft time, it is requifite to confider that you will be ex- 
pofed to the danger, not of making trial in Car !, but upon your fons, and 
the fons of your friends, and, in fhort, according to the proverb, that you 
will teach a potter? in a tub. Tell us, then, what you can do, and what not. 
Inquire thefe things of them, O Lyfimachus, and do not difmifs the men 
till they have anfwered. 

Lys. Socrates, my friends, appears to me to {peak well; wherefore, O 
Nicias and Laches, confider whether it will be agreeable to you to be interro- 


* This is faid of thofe that engage in perilous concerns, and in the affairs of others, when they 
are attended with danger. 
a Sce this explained in a note on the Gorgias. 
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gated about, and reply to fuch like particulars, For to me and Melefias here, 
it will certainly be very agreeable, if you are willing to difcufs all that Socrates 
may afk. For I faid from the firft, that we called upon you for advice, be- 
caufe we thought that you would pay attention to thefe things in a becoming 
manner, and becaufe your fons, as well as ours, are now nearly arrived at that 
age in which they ought to be inftru&ed. If, therefore, it makes no differ- 
ence to you, {peak, and confider tne affair in common with Socrates, giving 
and receiving arguments from each other: for this was well faid by him, 
that we are now confulting about the moft important of our concerns. See, 
therefore, whether it appears to you that this ought to be done. 

Nic. O Lyfimachus, you feem to me to know Socrates only from his 
father, and not to have affociated with him; unlefs, perhaps, when he was 
a boy, you may have met with him in public affemblies following his father, 
or in a temple, or fome other convention of the people; but it is evident 
that you never had any correfpondence with him fince he came to be a 
man. 

Lys. Why do you fay this, O Nicias? 

Nic. You fcem to me uot to know that whoever draws near to Socrates 
by difcouríe, as if by family alliance, and converfes with him, although he 
may begin to difcourfe about fomething elíe, will not ceafe to be led about 
by his arguments, till he falls on the neceffity of giving an account of his 
prefent mode of life, and the manner in which his paft life has been fpent. 
And when he has fallen on this neceffity, Socrates will not difmifs him till 
he has well and properly examined all thefe particulars. But I am accuf- 
tomed to his manner, and I know that it is neceffary to fuffer thefe things 
from him ; and I alfo well know that I muft fuffer them now : for I rejoice, 
O Lvfimachus, to draw near to the man; and { think it is no bad thing to be 
reminded that we have acted or fhall act in an improper mauner. But, in- 
deed, he who is nct averfe to this muft neceffarily be more cautious in future, 
being willing and thinking it worth while, according to the faying of Solon, 
to learn as long as he lives, and not expecting that age, when it comes, will 
bring intellect along with it. To me, therefore, it is neither unufual nor 
unpleafant to be examined by Socrates ; but, indeed, I have nearly for fome 
time perceived that our difcourfe, as Socrates is prefent, would not be about 
the lads, but about ourfelves. As I faid, therefore, as to myfelf nothing hin- 
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ders me from difcourfing with Socrates in whatever manner he pleafes. 
But fee how Laches here is difpofed about a thing of this kind. 

Lac. The manner in which I am affected, O Nicias, with refpect to dif- 
courfe, is fimple, or, if you will, is not fimple, but double: for to fome one 
I may appear to be a philologift, and not a mifologift. For when I hear a man 
difcourfing concerning virtue, or concerning a certain wifdom, he being one 
who is truly a man, and worthy the arguments which he ufes, I rejoice 
tranfcendently, contemplating at the fame time him who fpeaks and what is 
faid, how they fit and harmonize with each other. And, indeed, fuch a man 
appears to me to be a mufician, and one who produces the moft beautiful 
harmony ; not that he is harmonized according to the melody of the lyre, 
or inftruments of fport; but in reality he attunes his life. Such a one too 
lives in concord with himfelf both in words and deeds, not indeed according 
to the Ionic!, or Phrygian, or Lydian harmony, but according to the Dorian, 
which is alone the Grecian harmony. Such a man, therefore, when he 
fpeaks, caufes me to rejoice, and to feem to be a lover of words, with fuch 
avidity do I receive what he fays. But he who aéts in a manner contrary 
to this man pains me, and by how much the better he appears to fpeak, by 
fo much the more does he make me feem to be a hater of words. I have 
not yet, indeed, had any experience of the words of Socrates; but of his 
works, as it feems, I formerly have ; and there 1 found him a man worthy of 
beautiful affertions and of all liberty of fpeech. If, therefore, he is fuch a 
man, I will confult him, and moft willingly fhall I be interrogated by, and 
not be averfe to learn from him I alfo affent to the faying of Solon, with 
the addition only of one thing: for 1 wifh to learn as I grow old, but from 
the worthy alone. Let this then be granted to me that he is a worthy 
preceptor, left while I learn unpleafantly, I fhould appear to be indocile. 
For it is with me a thing of no confequence, if he who teaches me fhould 
be younger than I am, or fhould not yet be renowned, and the like, I an- 
nounce to you, therefore, O Socrates, that you may confute and teach me 
whatever you pleafe : for I am favourably difpofed towards you from that day, 


* The Ionic harmony was effeminate and foft; the Lydian was doleful and adapted to lamenta- 
tion; the Phrygian vehement, and capable of producing ecftafy, and on this account Proclus 
informs us that it was ufed in the myfteries; and the Dorian was grave and mafculine, and om 
this account was preferred by Plato to all the reft. See the third book of the Republic. 
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in which vou was my companion in danger, and in which you gave fuch a 
fpecimen of your virtue, as it became a juft man to give. Say therefore 
whatever you pleafe, and pay no attention to our age. 

Soc. We cannot then accufe you, as it feems, that you are not ready 
jointly to confult and inveftigate with us. 

Lys. This is our bufinéfs, Socrates; for I regard you as one of us. Con- 
fider, therefore, inftead of me, for the fake of the youths, what we ought to 
inquire of them, and confult by converfing with them. For I have for- 
gotten many things, through my age, which I had intended to afk them; 
and again, I do not very well remember what I hear, if any other converfa- 
tion intervenes. Do you therefore fpeak about, and difcufs among your- 
felves, the things which we have propofed to be inveftigated ; and when I 
have heard what you have to fay, I will do, together with Melefias here, 
whatever fhall appear to you proper to be done. 

Soc. O Nicias and Laches, we muft obey Lyfimachus and Melefias, The 
things then which we juft now endeavoured to confider, viz. who were our 
mafters in a difcipline of this kind, or what other perfons we had made 
better, it will not perhaps be improper to inveftigate among ourfelves, But 
I think that fuch a confideration as this tends to the fame thing; or nearly 
it will be fomething which rather flows as from a principle. Forif we have 
a {cientific knowledge of any thing, which when communicated to another 
renders him better, and if we arealfo able to communicate it to another, it is 
evident that we know the thing itfelf, and alfo how it may be acquired in 
the eafieft and beft manner. Perhaps you do not underftand what I fay, 
but thus you will eafily comprehend my meaning. If we know that fight, 
when prefent to the eyes, makes thofe eyes to which it is prefent better, and 
if befides this we have the power of making it prefent to the eyes, it is evident 
that we know what the fight is, and can inform him who confults us for 
this purpofe how it may be acquired in the eafieft and beft manner. For 
if we have no knowledge of this very thing, what the fight is, or what the 
hearing is, we cannot be counfellors or phyficians worthy of any regard, either 
about the eyes or the ears, with refpe& to the manner in which either the 
hearing or the fight may be moft beautifully obtained. 

Lvs. You fpeak the truth, O Socrates. 

Soc. Do not therefore thefe perfons, O Laches, now call upon us to confult 
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with them after what manner virtue, being prefent to the fouls of their fons, 
may render them better? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is it not, therefore, effentially neceffary to know this, what virtue 
is? For if we are entirely ignorant what virtue is, how can we become 
advifers to any one, fo as that he may be able to acquire it in the moft 
beautiful manner? 

Lac. By no means can we, as it appears to me, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we fay then, O Laches, that we know what virtue is ? 

Lac. We fhall certainly fay fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, we know, cannot we alfo tell what it is? 

Lac. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. We will not, therefore, O beft of men, immediately fpeculate con- 
cerning the whole of virtue (for that perhaps would be a very laborious 
work); but let us firft fee with refpe& to a certain part of it, if we are fuffi- 
ciently able to know it, and thus, as it is probable, the fpeculation will be 
eafy to us. 

Lac. Let us do fo, Socrates, fince it is agreeable to you. 

Soc. Which of the parts of virtue then fhall we fele& ? Is it not evident 
that it muft be this, to which the difcipline of arms appears to tend? But it 
appears to the many to tend to fortitude. Or does it not? 

Lac. And very much does it appear fo. 

Soc. In the firft place, therefore, O Laches, let us endeavour to fay what 
fortitude is; and in the next place let us after this confider how it may be 
acquired by youth, fo far as it is poffible for it to be acquired by ftudies and 
difciplines. But endeavour to fay what fortitude is. 

Lac. By Jupiter, Socrates, it is not difficult to fay what itis. For if any 
one is willing, keeping in his rank, to oppofe the enemy, and does not fly, I 
well know that he will be a brave man. 

Soc. You fpeak well, O Laches ; but perhaps I, from not fpeaking clearly, 
am the caufe of my perceiving that you do not anfwer that which I afked, 
but fomething elfe. 

Lac. Why do you fay this, Socrates? 

Soc. I will tell you, if I am able. A brave man, as you fay, is one who, 
keeping in his rank, fights the enemy. 
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Lac. So I fay. 

Soc. And I alfo. But is not he likewife a brave man, who flying and not 
keeping in his rank fights the enemy? 

Lac. How flying? . 

Soc. Juit as the Scythians are faid to fight no lefs flying than purfuing. 
And Homer, praifing the horfes of Æneas, fays, 


Swiftly they every where purfue and fly. 


And for this very thing he praifes Æneas himfelf, viz. for his being fkilled 
in flying, and fays, that hé was expert in retreating. 

Lac. And very properly, Socrates: for he there fpeaks concerning 
chariots; but vou fpeak concerning the horfe of the Scythians. For their 
cavalry fight in this manner ; but the infantry of Greece fight as I faid. 

Soc. Except perhaps the Lacedzmonians, O Laches. For they fay that 
the Lacedzemonians, iu the battle of Platæa, when they were engaged with 
the Gerropbori’, were not willing to fight ftanding their ground againit 
them, but fled; but that after the ranks of the Perfians were broken, they 
rallied and fought like cavalry, and thus became conquerors in tbat battle. 

Lac. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. On this account, therefore, I faid that I was the caufe that you did 
not anfwer well, becaufe Í did not interrogate you well. For I wifhed to afk. 
you not only concerning thofe who are brave in the infantry, but alfo con- 
cerning thofe who are brave in the cavairy, and in all the forms of war; and 
not only concerning thofe that are brave in battle, butalfo concerning thofe that 
are brave in daugers on the fea,—1n difeafes,—in poverty,—and in political 
affairs : and again, not only concerning thofe who are brave in pains or fears, 
but alfo concerning thofe who are powerful in contending againft defires or 
pleafures, both by ftanding their attacks, or retreating from them: for fome. 
men, O Laches, are alfo brave in things of this kind, 

Lac. And very much fo, O Socrates.. 

Soc. All thefe, therefore, are brave; but fome of them poffefs fortitude. 
ur pleafures, others in pains, others ia defires, and others in fears; and. 
others, I think, poffefs timidity in thefe very fame things.. 


2 "Thefe were Perfian troops armed with bucklers of willows. 
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Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. What then each of thefe is, this is the thing which I afk. Again, 
therefore, endeavour to tell me, in the firft place, what fortitude is which is the 
fame in all thefe. Or do you not yet underftand what I fay? 

Lac. Not very much. 

Soc. But I fay, juft as if I fhould afk what fwiftnefs is, which is prefent 
with us in running, in playing on the harp, in fpeaking, in learning, and in 
many other things. For we nearly poffefs it in fuch things as the following, 
which it is worth while to mention, viz. either in the actions of the hands or 
feet, or mouth and voice, or in thofe of the dianogtic part. Or do not you 
alfo fay fo? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one fhould afk me, O Socrates, What do you call 
this thing which you denominate fwiftnefs in all things? I fhould fay to him, 
that I call that power fwiftnefs which accomplifhes many things in a fhort 
time, about the voice, and about the courfe, and about all other things. 

Lac. And you would fay rightly. 

Soc. Do you alfo endeavour, O Laches, thus to define fortitude, and tell 
us what that power is which is the fame in pleafure and in pain, and in all 
the above-mentioned cafes, and which in all thefe is called fortitude. 

Lac. It appears, therefore, to me to bea certain endurance of the foul, if 
it is neceffary to fpeak of that which accords-with fortitude in all things. 

Soc. But this indeed is neceffary, if we are to reply to the queftion that 
was afked us. This therefore appears to me, that you do not confider every 
kind of endurance to be fortitude. But I infer this from hence: for I 
nearly know, O Laches, that you think fortitude to be among the number 
of things which are very beautiful. 

Lac. I do indeed, and I alfo think that it ranks among things the moft 
beautiful. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that endurance which fubfifts in conjun&ion with 
prudence beautiful and good ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. But what of that endurance which fubfifts with folly? 
Is it not on the contrary bad and pernicious ? 


lac. Yes. 
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Soc. Do you then fay that a thing of this kind is beautiful, though it is.. 
bad and pernicious! 

Lac. This would not be juft, O Socrates. 

Soc. You do not, therefore, acknowledge fuch an endurance as this to be 
fortitude, fince it is not beautiful; but fortitude is beautiful. 

Lac. That is true. 

Soc. Prudent endurance, therefore, according to your affertion, will be 
fortitude. 

Lac. So it feems. 

Soc. Let us fee then in what this endurance is prudent; or whether it is 
prudent in all things both great and fmall. Thus, for inftance, if fome one 
endures to fpend his money prudently, knowing that he fhail be enriched 
by thus fpending it, would you call him a hrave man? 

Lac. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. And if fome one, being a phyfician, had a fon or fome other patient 
il with an inflammation in his breaft, and this patient fhould requeft him 
to give him fomething to eat or drink, but the phyfician thould inflexibly 
perfitt in denying his requeft, would you call this endurance fortitude ? 

Lac. I fhould not. 

Soc. But in war; here is a man of endurance who is willing to fight ; 
and he prudently reafons with himfelf, that others will give him affiftance, 
and that he fights againft thofe who are fewer and more defpicable than thofe 
of his own party, and ftill further that he has the advantage of the ground: 
will you fay that this man, enduring with fuch like prudence and advantage, 
is braver than him in the contrary army who is willing to ftand his ground 
and endure ? 

Lac. The man in the contrary army, O Socrates, appears to me to be the 
braver. 

Soc. And yet the endurance of the one is more imprudent than that of the 
other. 

Lac. That is true. 

Soc. Will you, therefore, fay that a man who endures in an equeftrian 
conteft with equeftrian fcience, is lefs brave than him who endures without 
{cience? 

Lac. To me it appears that he is. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And will you alfo fay the fame of a flinger, or an archer, or of any 
other who endures in any other art? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And with refpe& to fuch as are willing to defcend into a well, and 
there to endure fwimming in it, though they are not fkilled in this employ- 
ment, or in any thing elfe of this kind,—will you fay that fuch men are 
braver than thofe that are fkilled in thefe things ? 

Lac. What elíe can one fay, O Socrates ? 

Soc. Nothing, if he thinks fo. 

Lac. But I, indeed, do think fo. 

Soc. Aud yet, O Laches, fuch men encounter danger, and endure more 
imprudently than thofe who do this in conjunction with art. 

Lac. So it appears. 

Soc. Did not, therefore, bafe and imprudent boldnefs and endurance 
appear to us to be noxious 1n our former conclufions ? 

Lac. Entirely io. 

Soc. But fortitude was acknowledged by us to be fomething beautiful. 

Lac. It was acknowledged. 

Soc. But now again we fay that that bafe and imprudent endurance is 
fortitude. 

Lac. So it appears. 

Soc. Do we therefore appear to you to fpeak well? 

Lac. By Jupiter, Socrates, to me we do not. 

Soc. In your own language, therefore, O Laches, you and I are not 
Dorically harmonized : for our works do not accord with our words. For 
fome one, as it feems, may fay that we participate of fortitude in our 
deeds; but not, as J think, in our words, if he fhould hear us now dif- 
courfing. 

Lac. You fpeak moft truly. 

Soc. What then? Does it appear to you to be beautiful that we fhould be 
in this condition ? 

Lac. By no means. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we fhould yield our affent to what 
we faid? 

Lac. To what affertion of ours do you allude? 

Soc. 
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Soc. To that which ordered us to endure. If you are willing, therefore, 
let us perfevere in our inquiry, and endure, left fortitude itfelf fhould deride 
us for not bravely inveftigating what it is; if, indeed, endurance itfelf is 
often fortitude. 

Lac. I, indeed, O Socrates, am ready to ftand my ground, though I am 
unaccuftomed to fuch like conferences. But a certain pertinacity iuftigates 
me againft what has been faid, and I am in reality indignant that I am fo 
incapable of telling my conceptions, For I feem to myfelf to know what 
fortitude is; but I know not how it juft now fled from me, fo that I cannot 
comprehend in words and fay what it is. 

Soc. But a good huntíman, my friend, ought to run after the beaft he 
hunts, and not remit his purfuit. 

Lac. By all means he ought. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we call Nicias alfo to this hunting, 
that we may try if he is in any refpe& more fagacious than us? 

Lac. Iam willing: for why fhould I not? 

Soc. Come then, O Nicias, gratify your friends, and affift them in their 
doubts in this conference, if you poffefs any power; for you fee how we are 
embarraffed. Do you, therefore, tell us what you think fortitude is, free us 
from this doubt, and confirm by argument what you conceive it to be. 

Nic. You have appeared to me, for fome time paft, Socrates, not to have 
well defined fortitude; for you make no ufe of that which I have heard 
you fo well affert. 

Soc. What is that, O Nicias? 

Nic. I have often heard you affert that every one of us is good with refpect 
to thofe things in which he is wife, but bad with refpeét to thofe of which he is 
ignorant. | 

Soc. By Jupiter, what you fay is true, O Nicias. 

Nic. If, therefore, a brave is a good man, he is clearly a wife man. 

Soc. Do you hear, O Laches? 

Lac. I do, but I do not very much underftand what he fays. 

Soc. But I feem to underftand him, and he appears to me to call fortitude 
a certain wifdom. 

Lac. What kind of wifdom, O Socrates? 

Soc. Will you not therefore inquire this of him? 

Lac. 
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Lac. I will. 
Soc. Come then, O Nicias, tell him what kind of wifdom- fortitude will 


be according to you: for it is not that which belongs to. the pipe. 

Nic. By no means. 

Soc. Nor yet that which belongs to the harp. 

Nic. It is not. 

Soc. But what is it then, or of what is it the fcience? 

Lac. You very rightly interrogate him, Socrates; and let him tell us 
what wifdom it is. 

Nic. I fay then, O Laches, that it is the fcience of things dreadful and 
daring, both in war and in all other things. 

Lac. How abfurdly he fpeaks, Socrates ! 

Soc. Looking to what do you fay this, O Laches ? 

Lac. To what? Why wifdom is feparate from fortitude. 

Soc. Nicias does not fay fo. 

Lac. He does not, by Jupiter; and therefore he raves. 

Soc. Let us therefore teach and not revile him. 

Nic. He does not revile me ; but it feems to me, O Socrates, that Laches 
is defirous that I alfo may appear to fay nothing, becaufe this was juft now 
the cafe with him. 

Lac. Entirely fo, O Nicias; and I will endeavour to evince this: for 
you fay nothing. Without going any further, in difeafes do not phyficians 
know things that are dreadful? Or do brave men appear to you to know this? 
Or do you call phyficians brave men ? 

Nic. By no means. 

Lac. Neither do you give that name, I think, to hufbandmen, though they 
know things that are dreadful in agriculture; and all other artificers know 
things that are dreadful and daring in their own arts, and yet they are not in 
any refpect the more brave for this. 

Soc. What does Laches, O Nicias, appear to vou to fay? for he cer- 
tainly appears to fay fomething.. 

Nic. He does indeed fay fometbing, and yet not what is trues. 

Soc. How fo? 

Nic. Becaufe he thinks that phyficians know fomething more about the 


fick than the being able to fay that a thing is. healthful.or unhealtbful ; but 
they. 
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they alone know this. But whether to be well isa thing dreadful to any one 
rather than to be ill; do you think, O Laches, that phyficians have any know- 
ledge of this? Or do you not think that it is better to many for them 
not to recover from difeafe than to recover? For tell me this: Do you 
fay that it is better to all men to live, and that it is not more advantageous 
to many to die? 

Lac. I do fay this. 

Nic. To thofe, therefore, to whom it is advantageous to T3 do you 
think the fame things are dreadful, as to thofe to whom it is better to 
live ? 

Lac. Not I. 

Nic. But do you allow that phyficians know this, or that it is known by 
any other artificer than the man who is fkilled in things dreadful, and whom 
I call a brave man? 

Soc. Do you underftand, O Laches, what he fays ? 

Lac. I do; and I perceive that he calls prophets brave men: for who 
elfe knows to whom it is better to live than todie? And I afk you, O Ni- 
cias, whether you acknowledge yourfelf to be a prophet, or to be neither a 
prophet nor a brave man ? 

Nic. But what? Do you think it belongs to a prophet to know things 
dreadful and daring ? 

Lac. Ido; for to whom elfe docs it belong ? 

Nic. Much more, O beft cf men, to him of whom I {peak ; fince it is 
neceffary that a prophet fhould only know the figns of future events, whe- 
ther they portend death to any one, or difeafe, or the lofs of riches, or vi&ory, 
or the being vanquifhed in battle or in any other conteft. But, why does 
it rather belong to a prophet, than any other, to judge for whom it is better 
to fuffer or not fuffer any one of thefe things? 

Tac. Ido not underftand, Socrates, what he means to fay: for he does 
not render it manifeft that it is either a prophet, or a phyfician, or any other 
perfon, whom he calls brave, unlefs he fays that this brave períon is a cer- 
tain god. Nicias, therefore, appears to me to be unwilling ingenuoufly to 
confefs that he fays nothing, but he is rolled upwards and downwards, con- 
cealing his perplexity; though you and I might have been fimilarly rolled, if 
we had wifhed not to appear to contradict ourfelves. If, indeed, we were 

pleading 
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pleading in a court of juftice, it might be reafonable to act in this manner; 
but now in fuch a conference as this, why fhould any one vainly adorn 
himfelf with empty words ? ; 

Soc. For no reafon, as it appears to me, O Laches, But let us fee; perhaps 
Nicias thinks that he fays fomething to the purpofe, and does not affert 
thefe things merely for the fake of fpeaking. Let us, therefore, inquire of 
him more clearly what he means; and if it fhall appear that he fays any 
thing pertinent, let us affent to him ; if not, we will teach him better. 

. Lac. Do you, therefore, O Socrates, if you will, afk him; for I have in- 
terrogated him fufficiently. 

Soc. Nothing will hinder me: for the interrogation will be in common 
to me and you. 

Lac, Entirely fo. 

Soc. Tell me then, O Nicias, (for I and Laches unite in this queftion,} 
Do you fay that fortitude is rather the {cience of things dreadful and daring, 
than of any thing elfe ? 

Nic. I do. 

Soc. But it is not the province of every man to know this, fince neither 
a phyfician nor a prophet poffeffes this knowledge; nor will a man be 
brave, unlefs he acquires this fcience. Do you not fay fo? 

Nic. I do. 

Soc. According to the proverb, therefore, in reality, every.hog does not 
know this, nor will every hog be valiant. 

N rc. It does not appear to me that it will, 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, O Nicias, that neither do you believe that 
the Crommyonian fow was brave. But I do not fay this in jeft : for I think 
itis neceffary that he who afferts thefe things fhould admit that no brute is 
brave ; nor ought he to grant that any wild beaft is fo wife, that what few 
men know through the difficulty of acquiring knowledge, zbat a lion, or a 
leopard, or a certain boar knows. But he who defines fortitude, as you 
have done, muft neceffarily fay that a lion aud a ftag, a bull and an ape, 
are fimilarly formed by nature with refpect to fortitude. 

Lae. By the gods, Socrates, you fpeak well: and in reality inform us, O 
Nicias, whether you fay that thefe wild beafts, which we all of us acknow- 
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ledge to be brave, are wifer than we are, or, contrary to the opinion of all 
men, will you dare to deny that they are brave ? 

Nic. Indeed, Laches, I do not call either a wild beaft, or any thing elfe 
brave, which through ignorance is not terrified at things dreadful, but is 
fearlefs and ftupid. Or, do you think, that I call all boys brave, who 
through ignorance fear nothing? But I am of opinion, that she fearle/s 
is not the fame with the brave. For, I think, that fortitude and fore. 
thought are to be found in very few ; but that confidence and boldnefs, and 
a privation of fear, together with the want of forethought, may be teen in 
very many men and women, boys and wild beafts, That, therefore, which 
you and the many call fortitude, I call rafhnefs; but I call the brave, the 
prudent and the wife, about whom I now fpeak. 

Lac. You fee, Socrates, how well this man decorates himfelf, as he thinks, 
with words; but thofe whom all men acknowledge to be brave he endea- 
vours to deprive of this honour. 

Nrc. Not I indeed, Laches; but take courage. For I fay that you and 
Lammachus* are wife, if you are brave; and that this is alfo true of many 
others of the Athenians. 

. Lac. I fay nothing againft thefe things, though I could reply to them, 
left you fhould fay that I am in reality a flanderer. 

Soc. Nor fhould you fpeak again(t them, O Laches ; for you appear to me 
not to have perceived that Nicias here received this wifdom from our affo 
ciate Damon ; and Damon is very intimate with Prodicus, who appears to 
diftinguifh appellations of this kind in a manner fuperior to the othei 
fophitts. 

Lac. For it rather becomes a fophift, O Socrates, to think highly of him- 
felf on account of things of this kind, than a man whom the city thinks 
worthy to be its governor. 

Soc. It becomes indeed him, O bleffed man, who prefides over things of 
the greateft confequence, to participate of the greateft wifdom. But it ap- 


pears to me to be worth while to confider. with a view to what Nicias thus 
defines fortitude.. 


' This Lammachus was general of the Athenians, with Nicias and Alcibiades, in the expe- 
dition of Sicily, where he. was killed.. 
Lac. 
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Lac. Confider this then, Socrates, yourfelf. 

Soc. I fhall do this, O beft of men. Do not, however, think that you 
are to be excluded from this conference, but attend and confider what is 
faid. 

Lac. Let thefe things be fo if it appears to be proper. 

Soc. But it does appear to be fo. And do you, Nicias, tell us again from 
the beginning; for you know that at the beginning of our conference we 
confidered fortitude as a part of virtue. 

Nic, Entirely fo. 

Soc. Did not you, therefore, alfo anfwer, that it was a part of virtue, 
there being likewife other parts, all which are called virtue? 

Nic. For how is it poffible I fhould not? 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call the fame things the parts of virtue as I do? 
For I, befides fortitude, call temperance and juftice, and certain other fuch 
like things, parts of virtue. And do not you alfo? 

Nic. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Attend then: for thefe things are granted by us. But let us con- 
fider concerning things terrible and daring, left you fhould form one opinion 
of them, and we another. For we will tell you what we think concerning 
them ; and do you, if you do not accord with us, teach us better. We then 
think .thofe things to be dreadful which occafion fear, and that thofe things 
are daring, or may be dared, which do not occafion fear. Neither, however, 
paft nor prefent evils occafion fear, but thofe which are expected: for 
fear is the expectation of a future evil. Or does it not likewife appear fo to 
you, O Laches? 

Lac. Very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, O Nicias, hear our affertions, that things dreadful 
are future evils; but that things which may be dared are future goods, or at 
leaft are not evils. Do you fay this, or fomething elfe about thefe things ? 

Nic. I fay this. 

Soc. But do you call the fcience of thefe things fortitude? 

Nic. I do. 


Soc. Let us then {till further confider whether a third thing appears the 
fame to you as to us. 


Nic. What is that? 
2D2 Soc. 
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Soc. I will tell you. For it appears to me and Laches, that of whatever 
things there is fcience, there is not one fcience of a thing which is paft, by 
which we know that it was made, another concerning things prefent, by: 
which we know that they are made, and another concerning that which is 
not yet made, by which we know that it may and will be made in the moft 
beautiful manner ; but to know all thefe is the province of the fame fcience. 
Thus, for inftance, with refpe& to that which is falubrious at all times, there is 
no other fcience than medicine, which being one and the fame, fees what has 
been, what is, and what will be falubrious. And agriculture fubfifts in a 
fimilar manner with refpe& to things which grow cut of the earth. Thus 
too, in warlike concerns, you yourfelves can teflify that the fcience of com- 
manding an army, provides in the moft beautiful manner for other things and 
for what will happen in future. For this art does not think it fit that it fhould 
be fubfervent to divination, but prefide over it, as better knowing things 
which do and will take place about wars. And the law ako orders this, not 
that the diviner fhall command the general, but that the general fhall com- 
mand the diviner. Shall we affert thefe things, O Laches ? 

Lac. We muft affert them. 

Soc. But what? Do you agree with us, O Nicias, that it is the province of 
the fame fcience to poffefs a knowledge of the fame things, whether they be 
confidered as paft, or as prefent, or as future? 

Nic. I do: for thus it appears to me, O Socrates, 

Soc. Is not, therefore, O beit of men, fortitude, as vou fay, the fcience 
cf things dreadful and daring ? 

Nic. It is. 

Soc, But it has been acknowledged that things dreadful are future evils, 
and things daring future goods.. 

Nic. Entirely fo, 

Soc. But the fame fcience has a. knowledge of things paft, prefent, and 
future.. 

Nic. It has. 

Soc. Fortitude, therefore, is not only the fcience of things dreadful and: 
daring : for it not only has a knowledge of future goods and evils, but alfo 
of fuch as are paft and prefent and in fhort it furveys all things like the 
other iciences. 


Nic. 
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Nic. So it feems. 

Soc. You have, therefore, O Nicias, only defined to us in your anfwer the 
third part of fortitude, though we afked you what the whole of fortitude is. 
And now, as it feems, according to your affertion, fortitude is not only the 
{cience of things dreadful and daring, but nearly of all good and evil, and 
in fhort of all things, from your argument, in whatever manner they may 
fubfift. Do you thus determine, or how do you fay, O Nicias? 

Nic. To me it appears to be fo, O Socrates. 

Soc. Does then fuch a virtue as this appear to you, O bleffed man, to be 
deficient in any refpeét, if it knows all goods, and in what manner they have 
been, are, and will be produced, and in the fame manner as to evils? And 
do you think that he is indigent of temperance, or juftice, or piety, to whom 
alone it belongs to be cautious with refpe& to fuch things as are dreadful and 
fuch as are not, both concerning gods and men ; who alio knows how to ob- 
tain what is good, and to üllüciaten in a proper manner with others ? 

Nic.. You appear to me, O Socrates, to fay fomething. 

Soc. That therefore, O Nicias, which is now adduced by you, will not be 
a part of virtue, but all virtue. 

Nic. So it feems. 

Soc. Neverthelefs we faid that fortitude is one of the parts of virtue.. 

Nic. We did fay fo. 

Soc. But that which is now faid does not appear to be a part of virtue. 

Nic. It does not. 

Soc. We have not, therefore, O Nicias, difcovered what fortitude is, 

Nic. It does not appear that we have. 

Lac. And yet I fhould have thought, my dear Nicias, that you would have 
difcovered it, by your contempt of me when I anfwered Socrates. And there- 
fore I had very great hope that you would have difcovered it from the wit- 
dom of Damon. 

Nic. Excellent indeed, O Laches, that you fhould think it a thing of no 
confequence, that you juft now appeared to know nothing about fortitude; 
but fhould be alone concerned that I alfo may appear to be as ignorant as your- 
felf: and as it feems, you are fatisfied, if Ias well as you am ignorant of 
things, of which it becomes him to have a knowledge who wifhes to ba 


a man of any confequence. You therefore appear to. me to act iu reality 
after. 
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after the manner of men, becaufe you do not at all look to yourfelf but to 
others. I think, however, that I have fpoken to!zrably well on this fubje& ; 
and if any thing that I have afferted is defeGtive, 1 fhall afterwards corre& 
it, aud this with the affiftance of Damon, whom you think proper to 
deride, though you have never feen him. I fhall alfo do this by calling in 
the aid of others: and when I have obtained a firm conviction of thefe things, 
I will likewife inftru& you without envy; for you appear to me to be in 
very great want of inftruction. 

Lac. You are indeed wife, O Nicias: but, at the fame time, I advife 
Lyfimachus here and Melefias to bid farewell to you and me concerning the 
education of youth; but not to difmifs this Socrates, as l faid from the frf: 
for I would thus a&, if my children were of a proper age. 

Nic. Ialío grant you, that if Socrates is willing to take the lads under his 
care, no other perfon fhould be fought after. Indeed. I fhould moft gladly 
fend Niceratus to him, if he were willing; but when I fay any thing to him 
on this fubject, he recommends others to me, and is unwilling to undertake 
this office himfelf. But fee, O Lyfimachus, whether Socrates will more 
willingly comply with your requeft. 

Lys. It is juft, O Nicias, fince I alfo am willing to do many things for 
him, which I fhould not be very willing to do for many others. What 
then do you fay, O Socrates? Will you comply with our requeft, and will 
you take charge of thefe lads, fo that they may become moft excellent cha- 
racters ? 

Soc. It would certainly be a dreadful thing, O Lyfimachus, not to be 
willing to endeavour that they may become moft worthy. If, therefore, in 
the preceding conference, I have appeared to be fkilful, but the cther per- 
fons of the dialogue not, it wili be juft to call me efpecially to this employ- 
ment; but now, fiace we are all fimilarly involved in doubt, which of us 
ought to be preferred ? To me indeed it feems that no oue of us fhould have the 
preference. And fince this is the cafe, confider whether I appear to advife 
you rightly: for I fay it is requifite, O men, (fince our conference is only 
among ourfelves,) that we fhould all of us in common inquire, in the firít 
place, after the beft mafter for ourfelves, for we {tand in need of one ; and in 
the next place for thefe lads, fparing neither money nor any thing elie; but 
I fhall not advife our continuing in the condition in which we now are. And 

if 
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if any one fhould deride us for applying to teachers at thefe years, it appears 
to me that it will be proper to adduce Homer’, who fays, 


** Shame ill-accompanies a man in need." 


We therefore, bidding farewell to reproach, will pay attention in common 
to ourfelves and the lads. 

Lys. What you fay, Socrates, pleafes me ; and by how much the older Iam, 
by fo much the more readily fhall I defire to learn together with the youths. Do 
then as you have faid : come to-morrow morning early to my houfe without 
fail, that we may confult about thefe very things: for it is now time that 
we fhould diffolve this conference. 

Soc. I will do thefe things, O Lyfimachus ; aud, if it pleafe God, I will be 
with you to-morrow morning. 


* In the 17th book of the Odyffey.. 
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WHEN Socrates, fays Ficinus, difputes with the fophifts and their 
followers, he confutes falfe opinions, and tignifies, rather than teaches, fuch 
as are true. This is evident from the Euthydemus, Protagoras, Meno, 
Hippias, Euthyphro, and Lyfis. But where he difcourfes with his difciples, 
and thofe who were anxious to be inftru€ted, he unfolds and teaches, as is 
evident from many of the preceding dialogues. In this Dialogue, therefore, 
in which he difputes concerning friendfhip among the difciples of the 
fophifts, he is rather ftudious of confuting falfe opinions than of de- 
monflrating fuch as are true. 

But, that we may take a curfory view of the contents of the Lyfis, in the 
firft place, Socrates reproves thofe who pervert the power of love, and, under 
the pretext of friendfhip, are fubfervient to bafe luft, In the fecond place, 
he admonifhes thofe who, looking no higher than corporeal beauty, think 
themfelves worthy to be beloved for this alone. And, in the laft place, he 
indicates to the fagacious a certain path by which friendfhip may be invefti- 
gated and difcovered. Again, while Socrates ironically derides Hippothales 
aud Ctefippus, he fignifies that they were captivated by bafe love. And, 
while in their prefence he prepares youth for moral difcipline, he ad- 
monifhes lovers how they fhould live together, and what kind of attachment 
they fhould entertain for each other. Having inflru&ed lovers in the 


fecond part of the Dialogue, he inftructs thofe that are the objects of love; 
2E2 and 
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and, by a long feries of indu&tion, teaches that wifdom and prudence ought 
to be explored by friends, which compofe the true beauty of the foul, and 
not the fhadowy form of this fleeting body. In the third place, he confutes, 
and firít the opinion of Solon, who [aid that thofe who are beloved are 
friends; for thefe often hate their lovers. He adds, that neither are lovers 
only fi ends, becaufe thefe are frequently the objects of hatred. And here he 
concludes that reciprocal benevolence fhould be called friendfhip. In the 
next place, he reproves Empedocles, who was of opinion that any kind of 
fimilitude is fufficient to produce friendfhip. This, however, the fimilitude 
.of many arts fhows to be falfe, which more frequently generates envy and 
hatred than friendfhip. In the laft place, the affertion of Hefiod and 
Heraclitus is adduced, that diffimilars are friendly to each other.— That they 
are not, however, appears from this, that hatred and love, fince they 
are diffimilars, will not be friendly, nor will a juft and an unjuft man ; and of 
others in a fimilar manner. Aud, if it fhould be faid that fometimes a thing 
defires that which is diffimilar to itíelf, as that which is dry, moifture, 
or that which is hot, the cold, the anfwer is, that it does not in this cafe love 
its contrary, but feeks after a reftitution of itfelf from a contrary. For that 
which is preternaturally hot is reduced through cold to its proper tempera- 
ment; fo that it does notlove cold, but through it defires a temperament 
accommodated to its nature. 

Having confuted thefe affertions, Socrates, as if prophefying, introduces a 
certain opinion as his own, and fays that there appear to him to be three 
genera of things, the good, the evil, and that which is neither good nor evil. 
But the evil, on account of diverfity, cannot be a friend to the good, and the 
evil, through injuftice, are injured by the evil. Thefe, therefore, cannot be 
mutually friends. It is likewife impoflible for him who is neither good nor 
evii to love the evil; for evil, fince it is noxious, is always attended with 
hatred. It remains, therefore, that friendfhip muft fubfift between the good 
and the good, and between that which is neither, and the good. But here 
certain objections arife which Socrates openly introduces, but the folutions of 
which he occultly indicates. In the firft place, the good is fimilar to the good ; 
but it was faid, in oppofition to the opinion of Empedocles, that fimilars are 
not friendly to each other. It muft, however, be obferved, that it was not 


afferted that fimilars are by no means friendly ; but it was denied that every 
4 kind 
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kind of fimilitude is fufficient to the production of friendfhip. Again, when, 
in the fecond place, it is objeéted that the good man is fufficient to himfelf, 
that on this account he does not defire another, 1s without love, and therefore 
is not the friend of the good ;—it muft be obferved that this abturdity does 
not follow from the doctrine of Plato, but from the aífertions of Empedocles 
and Heraclitus fuperficially confidered, in which the defire of love is not 
apparently diftinguifhed from friendfhip. And as defire is a want, for 
it always tends to fomething unpoffeffed, it follows, from this doctrine, that 
friendfhip is always attended with defire. To admit this, however, would 
be to confound friendfhip with love. But, according to Plato, they are 
different, becaufe they are dire&ed to different ends: for friendfhip tends 
to the good, and love to the beautiful. 

In fhort, friendfhip, confidered with relation to man, is a union among 
worthy characters, arifing from a fimilitude of difpofition and purfuits. 
Love alfo is a union between the lover and the beloved ; but it differs from 
the union of friendfhip in this, that the former is infeparable from indigence, 
from which likewife it originates; while, on the other hand, the latter 
arifes from plenitude, with which it is conftantly attended in proportion to 
the perfection which it poffeffes, In the friendfhips, indeed, of the moft 
worthy men, this union is not without defire, and is confequently ac- 
companied with want; but this is becaufe the object of friendthip is not in 
this cafe the higheft good. Hence friendfhip with divinity is the only 
union in which a perfe& plenitude is produced, defire dies, and indigence is 
unknown. 

The charaéter of this Dialogue, like that of the Theztctus, is maieutic, 
and the conceptions here, of which Socrates is the midwife, as well as there, 
are abortive. 
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THE PERSONS OF TRE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES, | CTESIPPUS', 
HIPPOTHALES, | ^ MENEXENUS, 
And LYSIS. 


WIN going from the Academy, in a ftraight line to the Lyceum, which is 
indeed out of the walls, but clofe to them, when I arrived at the gate, where 
there is the fountain Panopis, I met with Hippothales the fon of Hierony- 
mus, and Ctefippus Pseanzus, and other young men who were affembled 
together with thefe. And Hippothales, on feeing me approaching, O So- 
crates, fays he, whither are you going, and whence do you come ?— 1 replied, I 
came frem the Academy, and am going in a direct road to the Lyceum.—But 
will you not come to us, fays he? For it is worth while.—I replied, Whither 
do ycu wiíh me to go, and to whom among you ?—Hither, fays he, fhowing 
me a certain enclofure, and an open gate, oppofite to the wall. Here we, and 
many other very worthy perfons, pafs away our time.—I then afked bim, 
What is this place,and what do you employ yourfelves about?— It isaPalæftra, 
fays he, newly built: but we fpend our time fer the moft part in difcourfe, 
which we fha!l gladly communicate to you.—You do well, faid I, But who 
is the preceptor in that place?—Your affociate and encomiaft, fays he, 
Miccus.— By Jupiter, faid I, he is not a vulgar man, but a fufficiently great 
fophift.—Are you willing therefore, fays he, to follow me, that you may fee 
thofe that are affembled in that place ?—But 1 fhould firft of all gladly hear 


* Ctefippus was a fon of Chabrias the Athenian general. After his father’s death he was re- 
ceived into the houle of Phocion, the friend of Chabrias. Phocion in vain attempted to correct 
his natural foibles and extravagancies.— Plut. in Phoc. 
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for what purpofe I am to enter, and who that beautiful perfon is.—T^o fome 
of us, fays he, Socrates, he does not appear to be beautiful. — But what does 
he appear to you to be, O Hippothales? Tell me this.— But he being thus 
interrogated, blufhed.—And I faid, O Hippothales, fon of Hieronymus, you 
need no longer inform me whether you love or not: for I know that you 
not only love, but that you are far advanced in love. For, with refpect to 
other things, I am vile and ufelefs, but divinity has given me the ability of 
very rapidly knowing a lover, and the perfon beloved. —And on hearing this, 
he blufhed in a ftill greater degree than before. Ctefippus therefore faid, 
You are polite, Hippothales, becaufe you blufh, and refufe to tell Socrates the 
name of your beloved. But you will do nothing but commend him, if So- 
crates ftays only a fhort time with you. As to our ears, Socrates, they are 
perfectly filled and rendered deaf with the name of Lyfis: and when Hip- 
pothales has drunk largely, it is eafy for us to think, when we are roufed 
from fleep, that we hear the name of Lyfis, And the things which he relates 
concerning him in profe, though dire, are not altogether fo, except when he 
robs us of our poems, and other writings; and what is ftill more dire, when 
he fings his loves with a wonderful voice, which we are under the neceffity 
of enduring to hear. But now being afked by you, he blufhes.—This youth 
then, it feems, I faid, is Lyfis. But I conjecture this; for I do not know it, 
from having heard his name.— They very feldom, fays he, call him by his 
own name, but he is yet called by tte name of his father, becaufe he is a 
man very much known. But I well know, that you are far from being un- 
acquainted with the form of the youth: for he may be fufficiently known 
from this alone.—I then faid, Tell me whofe fon he is ?—He is the fon of 
Democrates, fays he, who is the eldeft fon of /ZExoneus.— Be it fo then, fidI, 
O Hippothales, that you have found this generous and juvenile love. 
But come, evince to me the things which you have fhown to thefe perfons, 
that I may fee whether you know what a lover ought to fay refpecting the 
objects of his love, either to himfelf or to others.—Do you examine, fays 
he, Socrates, any thing that he afferts? But do you deny that you love 
him, as he fays ?—lI do not, faid he. But I affirm that I do not compofe 
any thing, either in profe or verfe, with a view to my amours.—He is not 
well, fays Ctefippus, but is delirious and infane.— Upon this, I faid, O Hip- 
pothales, I neither requeft to hear any verfzs, nor any fong, which you may 
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have compofed on the young man, but I defire to become acquainted with 
your thoughts, that I may know in what manner you conduct yourfelf in 
your amours.—Ctefippus here, fays he, wiil tell you: for he accurately 
knows and remembers; fince, as he fays, he has heard me continually 
talking about him.—Entirely fo, by the gods, fays Ctefppus. Though in- 
deed it is very ridiculous that he being a lover, and paying far more 
attention to the youth than others, fhould have nothing of his own to fay. 
Would not even a boy fay that this is ridiculous? For what the whole city 
proclaims about Democrates, and Lyfis the grandfather of the youth, and 
about all his anceftors, his wealth, his ftore of horfes, his victories in 
the Pythian, Ifthmian, and Nemeau games, and his contefts with four 
horfes, and with one horfe, thefe are the very things which he celebrates, 
And befides thefe, he fpeaks of things {till more common: for he lately 
related to us, in a certain poem, the reception of Hercules as a gueft, viz. 
how an anceftcr of Democrates and Lyfis entertained Hercules on account 
of his alliance to him, through being alfo the offspring of Jupiter and the 
daughter of the prince of the people ;—a circumiftance, indeed, which even 
old women fing. He likewife celebrates, Socrates, many other fuch like 
particulars. And thefe are the things which he compels us to hear him re- 
lating and finging.—Upon hearing this, I faid, O ridiculous Hippothales,. 
before you have vanquifhed you make and fing an encomium on yourfelf.— 
But I neither make nor fing thefe things for myfelf, Socrates, fays he.—I 
replied, You do not think that you do.—How do you mean ?—"Thefe odes, 
I faid, tend to you the mof of all things. For if you fhould find a beloved 
perfon of this kind, your affertions and fongs will be an ornament to you, 
and an encomium on yourfelf as a conqueror, for having made fuch an ac- 
quifition. But if you are deceived in this refpe&t, by how much greater 
the eacomiums are which you make on your beloved, by fo much the more 
you will appear to be deprived of things beautiful and good, and become 
ridiculous. Whoever therefore, my friend, is wife in amatory affairs, will 
not praife his beloved till he is well acquainted with him, in confequence 
of being fearful of the event. For at the fame time it muft be obferved, 
that fuch as are beautiful are filled with pride and oftentation when any 
one praifes and extols them. Or do you not think this is the cafe ?—He 


replied, I do.— Does it not therefore follow, that by how much the more 
infolent 
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infolent they are, by fo much the more difficult it is to catch them? It is 
likely. — What kind of a hunter, therefore, would he appear to you to be, who 
fhould drive wild beafts out of their lurking places, and increafe the difficulty 
of taking them '—Doubtlefs, a vile one.— And is it not a markof great unfkil- 
fulnefs, to exafperate men, inftead of alluring them by difcourfe and fongs ?— 
To me it appears to be fo.—But confider, O Hippothales, whether you do 
not render yourfelf obnoxious to all thefe things through your poefy. In- 
deed, I think you are not willing to acknowledge that a man who injures 
himfelf in his poems can be a good poet.—I am not, by Jupiter, fays he: 
for this would be very abfurd. Buton account of thefe things, Socrates, 
I communicate my thoughts to you. And confult with yourfelf, whether 
you have any thing elfe to offer, by which it may appear how a man by 
{peaking and acting may become acceptable to the objeéts of his love.— 
This, J replied, is not eafy to relate: but if you are willing to make Lyfis 
join us in difcourfe, perhaps I may be able to fhow you what ought to be 
faid to him, inftead of thofe things which they fay you have afferted and 
fung.—He replied, there is nothing difficult in this. For if you enter this 
place together with Ctefippus, and fitting down difcourfe, I think that he 
will join us: for he is remarkably fond, Socrates, of hearing others converfe. 
Obferve too, that both young men and boys are mingled together in this 
place, as being engaged in Mercurial contefts. He will therefore come to 
you: and if he does not, fince he is familiar with Ctefippus, through Mene- 
xenus the coufin of Ctefippus, (for he is in the higheft degreeof intimacy with 
Menexenus, ) let him call him, if he does not join us of his own accord.— I re- 
plied, itis proper to a& in this manner: and at the fame time, laying hold of 
Ctefippus, I entered the Palaítra, and the others came after us. But on enter- 
ing, we found that the boys were facrificing, and thatthe particulars pertaining 
to the victims were nearly finifhed : but all of them were plaving at dice, aud 
properly dreffed. Many of them, therefore, were playing out of the Palie(tra 
in the porch; but fome of them in a corner of the place, where they put off 
their clothes, were playing with a great multitude of dice, and fele&ing them 
from certain little bafkets. But others ftood round thete, beholding them, 
among whom was Lyfis, who was {tanding crowned, among the boys and 
young men, and tranfcending all of them in the beauty of his perfon. Nor 
did he alone deferve to be heard for his beauty, but becaufe he was worthy 
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and good. But we, withdrawing from the crowd, feated ourfelves oppofite 
to him: for the place where we fat was quiet; and we there entered into 
converfation with each other. Lyfis, therefore, turniug round, often looked 
atus; and it was evident that he defired to join us; but, in the mean time, 
he hefitated, and was averfe to come to us alone. Afterwards Menexenus 
came from the porch, in the midít of the games, and as foon as he faw me 
and Ctefippus, came and feated himfelr by us. — Lyfis, therefore, feeing him, 
followed, and fat down with Menexenus. Others likewife came ; but Hip- 
pothales, after he faw that many were affembled in this place, defiring to be 
concealed, betook himfelf to a part where he thought he fhould not be feen 
by Lyfis, fearing left he fhould be offended with him ; and, ftanding in this 
manner, he heard the difcourfe. AndI, beholding Menexenus, faid, O fon 
of Demophon, which of you is the elder ?—He replied, weare not certain.— 
1 then faid, Do you therefore contend which of you is the more generous? 
—Entirely fo, faid he.—And in a fimilar manner, likewife, which of you is 
the more beautiful ?—At this queftion both of them laughed.—But I faid, 1 do 
not alío afk you which of you is the more rich, for you are friends: are you 
not? They replied, entirely fo.—' The poffeffions of friends, therefore, are 
faid to be common ; fo that about this you will not, in any refpect, difagree, 
if this affertion about friendfhip is true.—To this they affented.— But after 
this, as I was endeavouring to afk, which of them was the more juft and wife, 
a certain perfon interrupted us, by telling Menexenus that he was called by 
the mafter of the Gymnafium. But it appeared to me that he was called 
by the facrificer. Menexenus therefore left us; and I thus interrogated 
Lyfis : 

Inform me, O Lyfis, if your father and your mother very much love you ?— 
He replied, entirely fo.—Do they not, therefore, with you to be moft happy ? 
—Undoubtedly they do.—Does that man appear to you to be happy whois in 
a flate of fubjeAion, and who is not permitted to do any thing which he de- 
fires to do ?—By Jupiter, fays he, to me he does not.—lf, therefore, your 
father and your mother love you, and wifh that you may be happy, they will 
certainly, by every poffible means, endeavour that you may become fo.—How 
is 1t poffible they fhould not, faid he.— Do they, therefore, permit you to do 
what you pleate, and in no refpect oppofe your defires ?—By Jupiter, fays he, 


Socrates, they oppofe me in very many things.—How do you fay? I re- 
plied. 
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plied.—At the fame time that they wifh you to be bleffed, do they prevent 
you from aéting as you pleafe? But anfwer me this qucftion; If you fhould 
defire to ride in fome one of your father's chariots, and for this purpofe fhould 
take the reins, when he is going to contend in the games, would he not fuffer 
you ? or would he prevent you ?— By Jupiter, fays he, he would not fuffer me. 
—But would he not permit fome one to do this ?— There is a certain charioteer 
who is hired for this purpofe by my father.—How do you fay ? Would your 
father rather fuffer a mercenary to do what he pleafes to the horfes than you, 
and, befides this, pay him for fo doing ?—But what then ? fays he. —But I think 
he would permit you to drive the yoked mules, and, if you were willing, to 
take the whip and ftrike them.— Why fhould he permit me to do this ? fays 
he.—W hy not? faid I. Is no one permitted to ftrike them ?—Yes, faid he, the 
muleteer, very much fo.—lIs he a flave, or free-born ?—A flave.— lt feems, 
therefore, that your parents think more highly of a flave than of you who 
are their fon, and commit their affairs to him rather than to you, and that 
they permit him to do what he pleafes, but do not give this liberty to you. 
And farther ftill, anfwer me this queftion, Do they fuffer you to govern 
yourfelf? or neither do they permit you to do this ? —For how, fays he, fhould 
they permit me? Who then governs you ?—The pzdagogue, fays he.—Does 
he do this, being a flave ?—But what then? he is our flave, fays he.—But I re- 
plied, Is it not a dire thing for one who is free-born to be governed by a flave ? 
And what does this padagogue when he governs you do?—He leads 
me, fays he, to my mafter.—And do not thefe mafters alfo govern 
you?—Certainly, entirely fo.—Your father, therefore, voluntarily places 
over you many defpots and governors. But when you return home to 
your mother, does fhe fuffer you to do what you pleafe, that you may be 
bleffed, either about the wool or the web, when fhe weaves? For fhe doubt- 
lefs does not prevent you from touching the two-handed fword, or the fhuttle, 
or any other inftrument fubfervient to the working of wool.—But he 
laughing replied, By Jupiter, Socrates, fhe not onlv prevents me, but beats 
me if I touch them.— By Hercules, faid I, have you in any retpec injured 
your father or your mother ? —Not I, by Jupiter, faid he.—On what account 
then do they in fo dire a manner prevent you from being happy, and from 
doing what you pleafe ? And why every day do they educate you fo as to be 
in fubjeGtion to fome one, and, in one word, do not in the leaft fuffer you to 
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gratify your defires? So that, as it feems, neither are fuch great riches of any 
advantage to you (fince every one has dominion over them rather than you), 
nor even your body, though itis fo noble, but this alfo is fed and taken care 
of by another. But you, O Lyfis, have no authority over any one, nor do 
you do any thing that you defire to do.—For I am not yet old enough, 
Socrates, fays he.—But fee whether it is not this which prevents you, O fon 
of Democrates. For thus much I think both your father and mother will 
concede to you, and will not wait till you are more advanced in years. I 
mean, when they with any thing to be read to or written for them, they will, 
I think, order you to do this the firft in the houfe, or will they not ?—Entirely 
fo, fays he.—Are you therefore allowed, in this cafe, to write which of tha 
letters you pleafe firft, and which fecond? And are you allowed to read in the 
fame manner? And again, when you take up a lyre, does neither your 
father nor your mother prevent you from ftretching and relaxing the chords 
as much as you pleafe, and from gently touching and ftriking them with the 
ple&rum ? or do they prevent you ?— They certainly do not. — What then is 
the caufe, Lyfis, that they do not prevent you in thefe things, but prevent 
you in thofe which we juit now mentioned ?—Becaufe, I think, fays he, I 
know the one, but am ignorant of the other.—Be it fo, I replied, O moft 
excellent youth. Your father, therefore, does not wait forage, to give you 
permiffion to do as you pleafe in all things; but on whatever day it fhall ap- 
pear to him that you are become more prudent, on this day he will permit 
you to govern yourfelf, aud your own affairs. —1 think he will, faid he.—Be 
it fo, l replied.— But what? Will not a neighbour conduct himfelf towards 
you in the fame manner as your father? Whether do you think he will com- 
mit to you the government of his family, when he is of opinion that you are 
snore {killed in economics than himfelf, or in this cafe govern it himfelf ?—1 
think he will commit the government of it to me.—But what with refpe& 
to the Athenians? Do you not think that they will commit to you the manage- 
ment of their affairs, when they perceive that you are fufficiently wife ?—I do. 
—But what with refpe& to the great king ? Would he fuffer his eldeft fon, 
who will fucceed to the government of all Afia, to throw into broth whatever 
he pleafes, rather than us, if going to him we fhould convince him that we 
were more {killed in the preparation ofa banquet than his fon ?—He replied, 
It is evident he would rather fuffer us.—-Is it not alio clear that he would not 
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permit his fon to throw any thing, however trifling, into the broth, but that 
he would permit us, if we wifhed to throw in a quantity of falt, todo fo ?— 
Undoubtedly.— But what if his fon fhould be difeafed in his eyes? Would he 
therefore fuffer him to meddle with his own eyes, at the fame time that he 
thinks he is not a phyfician, or would he prohibit him ?—He would prohibit 
him.—But if he confidered us as good phyficians, I think he would trot pre- 
vent us, even though we fhould wifh to open his eye-lids and fcatter afhes on 
his eyes.— T'rue, —W ould he not, therefore, rather commit to us than to 
himfelf or his fon every thing elfe in which we appeared to be more wife 
than either of them ?—He replied, it is neceflary, Socrates.— This then, Í 
faid, is the cafe, friend Lyfis, that all perfons, both Greeks and Barbarians, 
men and women, will permit us to act as we pleafe with refpect to things ix 
which we are fkilled, nor will any one voluntarily hinder us from fo acting ; 
butin thefe particulars we fhall be free, and the governors of others. And 
thefe things will be ours, for we fhall be benefited. by them. But no one 
will permit us to act as we pleafe refpecting things of which we are ignorant ; 
but all men will hinder us as much as they are able, not only ftrangers, but 
our parents, and whatever elfe may be more allied to us than thefe. Andin 
thefe we fhall become the fervants of others, and they will be things foreign 
to us, for we fhall derive no benefit from them. Do you agree that this will 
be the cafe ?—I do.— Shall we, therefore, be friends to any one, and will any 
one love us in thofe things in which we are ufelefs ?— By no means, faid he.. 
—Now, therefore, neither your father nor any other perfon will ever love 
you, fo far as you are ufelefs.—It does not appear he will, faid. he.—If their 
you become wife, O boy, all men willbe your fricuds, and will be familiar 
with you; for in this cafe you will be ufeful and good. But if you do not, 
neither will any other perfon, nor your father nor mother, ner any of your 
kindred, be your friend, or be familiar with you. Is it pofüble,. therefore, 
that any one can think highly of himfelf with re(pe@ to things in which he 
has not yet acquired any {kill $ —How can he? faid he.—If, therefore, you re- 
quire a mafter, you are not yet wife-—True.—<and hence you are not mag- 
nanimous, if you are yet unwife.—By Jupiter, fays he, Socrates, I do not ap- 

pear to myfelf to be fo. 
Upon hearing him fay this, I looked at Hippothales, aud was ‘ery near 
committing an error; for it cccurred to me to fay, after this manner, O Hip- 
pothales, 
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pothales, it is requifite to difcourfe with thofe of a puerileage, viz. humbling 
and repreffing them, and not, as you do, flattering and rendering them ef- 
feminate. But perceiving him anxious and difturbed, on account of what 
had been faid, I recolle&ed that, a little while fince, he wifhed tc conceal 
himfelf from Lyfis; I therefore recovered myfelf, and was filent. In the 
mean time Menexenus came again, aud feated himfelf near Lyfis, in the 
place whence he rofe before. — Lyfis, therefore, in a very playful and friendly 
manner, but without Menexenus obferving him, faid to me, O Socrates, 
tell Menexenus what you have told me.— And I replied, You fhould relate 
thefe things yourfelf to Menexenus, for you have heard me with very great 
attention, —Entirely fo, fays he.—Endeavour, therefore, 1 replied, to recol- 
le&t thefe particulars as much as poffible, that you may clearly tell him the 
whole. Butif you fhould happen to forget any one of them, you may again 
inquire of me the firft time that you meet with me. —I will by all means 
do fo, faid he, Socrates ; of this you may be wellaffured. But you fhould fay 
fomething elfe to him, that I alfo may hear, till it is time to return home.— 
I replied, this muft be done, fince you command: but fee how you will be 
able to defend me, i£ Menexenus fhould endeavour to confute me. Or do 
you not know that he is contentious ?— Very much fo, fays he, by Jupiter; 
and on this account I wifh to hear you difcourfe with him.—I replied, Do you 
delire this, in order that I may become ridiculous ?—By Jupiter I do not, faid 
he, but in order that you may punifh him.—I replied, This is a thing not eafy 
to accomplifh : forhe isa fkilful man, and the difciple of Ctefippus. And 
befides, do not you fee Ctefippus himfelf is prefent ?— Be not at all concerned 
at this, Socrates, faid he ; but come, difcourfe with him.—I replied, We will 
diícouríc.—As, therefore, we were thus fpeaking to each other, Ctefippus faid, 
Why are you thus feafting alone, and do not impart your difcourfe to us ?— 
But indeed, I replied, we fhall impart it; for Lyfis here does not underftand 
fomething which I have faid, but thinks that Menexenus will underfland it, 
and therefore orders me to interrogate him.— Why then, faid he, do you not 
interrogate him ?—I replied, But I will.— Give me an anfwer, then, Me- 
nexenus, to that which I fhall afk you; for from my childhood 1 have had 
adefire of a certain poffeffion, juft as another perfon may have had of a dif- 
ferent thing ; for one man defires to poffefs horfes, another dogs, another 
gold, and another honours ; but I was indifferent with refpe& to thefe things, 

but 
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but was affected in a very amatory manner with refpe&t to the poffeffion of 
friends. Hence I was more defirous of finding a good friend than the moft 
excellent quail or cock ; and, by Jupiter, I preferred this to the beft horfe or 
dog. Ilikewife think, by the dog, that I fhould prefer the poffeffion of an 
affociate far beyond the wealth of Darius, or even Darius himfelf: fuch a 
lover of an affociate am I. Perceiving, therefore, you and Lytis, I was im- 
mediately ftruck, and proclaimed you happy, becaufe, young as you are, you 
have fo rapidly and eafily acquired this poffeffion; you with fuch celerity 
having made him fo much your friend, and he you. But I am fo far from 
this poffeffion, that I do not even know after what manner one man becomes 
the friend of another. But in this I with to be informed by you, who are a 
fkilful perfon : Tell me, therefore, when any one loves another, which of 
the two becomes the friend of the other ? Whether the lover becomes the 
friend of the beloved, or the beloved of the lover? Or is there in this cafe 
no difference ?—It does not appear to me, faid he, that there is any dif- 
ference.— T'o this I replied, How do you fay? Do both therefore become 
friends of each other, if one alone loves the other ?—It appears fo to me, faid 
he.—But what? May there not be a lover who is not in his turn beloved by 
the object of his love ?— There may.—Is it not poffible, therefore, that a lover 
may be hated ? which lovers fometimes appear to fuffer from the obiects of 
their love: for though they moft ardently love, they are not beloved in re- 
turn, but, on the contrary, are fometimes hated. Or does not this appear 
to you to be true ?— Very much fo, faid he.—In a cafe of this kind, therefore, 
I replied, does not the one love, and is not the other beloved ?— Yes. —Which 
then of thefe is the friend of the other ? Is the lover the friend of the beloved, 
whether he is loved in return, or hated, or the beloved of the lover? Or in 
this cafe, 1s neither the friend of neither, fince a mutual love does not fub- 
fift between them ?—It appears fo. —Now, therefore, the cafe appears to us 
to be otherwife than what it appeared to us before. For then it feemed, that 
if one alone loved, both were friends ; but now, that neither is a friend, un- 
lefs both mutually love.—'This appears to be the cafe. —NNo one, therefore, 
is a friend to the object of his love, unlefs he is beloved in return. —It does 
not appear that any one is.— Neither, therefore, are thofe the friends of 
hortes, whom horfes do not love in return; nor are thofe the friends of 
quails and dogs, of wine and gymnaftic, who are not mutually beloved by 


thefe; nor are thofe friends of wifdom, whom wifdom does not love in 
return 2 
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seturn: for each of thefe is a lover without being a friend. ‘The poet 
therefore fpeaks falfely who fays, ** Happy the man that poffeffes beautiful 
boys, horfes with {olid hoofs, hunting dogs, and a foreign gueft." Does he 
appear to you to fpeak the truth ? — Yes. — The beloved, therefore, is the friend 
of the lover, as it feems, O Menexenus, whether he loves or whether he 
hates ; juft as children recently born, partly do not yet love, and partly hate 
when they are chaftized by their mother or father ; and at the very time in 
which they hate, they are in the higheft degree beloved by their parents.—It 
appears to me, faid he, that this is the cafe.— The lover, therefore, from this 
reafoning, will not be the friend, but the beloved.—It appears fo.— Hence 
too, he who is hated is an enemy, but not he who hates, —So it appears.— 
Manv, therefore, are beloved by their enemies and hated by their friends ; 
end are friends to their enemies, but enemies to their friends ; 1f the beloved 
is a friend, and not the lover. Though it is very abiurd, my friend, or 
rather, I think, impoffible, to be an enemy to a friend, and a friend to an 
cnemy.—You feem, faid he, to fpeak the truth, Socrates.— f, therefore, 
this is impoffible, the lover will be the friend of the beloved.—So it appears. 
—Again, therefore, he who hates will be the enemy of him who is hated.—It 
is neceflary.—It happens, therefore, that it is neceffary for us to acknowledge 
the fame things as we affented to before, that a man is often the friend of 
one who is not his friend, and that he is often the friend of his enemy, when 
either he loves and is not beloved, or loves one by whom he is hated. It 
likewife often happens that a man is an enemy to one who is not his enemy, 
or even to one who is his friend ; when eny one loves him by whom he is 
hated, or hates him by whom he is loved.—So it appears, faid he.—I replied, 
YVhat then fhall we fay, if neither lovers, nor thofe that are beloved, are 
friends, nor yet lovers and the beloved? Shall we fay that certain 
others befides thefe become friends to each other?—By Jupiter, faid he, 
Socrates, I do not well know what to reply.—Confider, therefore, Mene- 
xenus, whether our inveftigation has been perfeétly right.—Lyfis re- 
plied, To me it appears fo, Socrates ; and at the fame time that he 
faid this he blufhed: for he appeared to me unwilling to avoid what was 
faid, through the very great attention which he paid to the difcourfe. I, 
therefore, being willing that Menexenus fhould ceafe from  fpeaking, 


and being delighted with his philofophy, thus transferred my difcourfe to 
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Lyfis, and faid, O Lyfis, what you have afferted appears to me to be true; 1 
mean that if we have rightly confidered, we fhall not in anv refpect have 
wandered from the truth. But we will proceed no further in this way: for 
that confideration appears to me to be difficult like a rough road. But it 
feems to me requifite to proceed in the path in which we have now cntered, 
fpeculating the affertions of the poets: for thefe are, with refpect to us, as 
the fathers and leaders of wifdom. They fav, therefore, not bad]v, with 
reference to fuch as are friends, that divinity makes them to be friends, by 
conduéting them to each other. But I think they thus {peak : 


Likenefs to iikenefs, God for ever leads, 
And makes it known. 


Or have you not met with thefe verfes ?—I have, faid he.—Have you, there- 
fore, likewife met with the writings of the wifeft of men, in which it is 
faid, that the fimilar is always neceffarily a friend to the fimilar? But thefe 
men are thofe that difcourfe and write about nature and the univeríe, — He re- 
plied, What you fay is true.—W hether or no, therefore, dothey fpeak well?— 
Perhaps fo, faid he, —I replied, Perhaps the half of this is true, and perhaps alfo 
the whole. But we do not underftand them: for it feems to us, that by how 
much nearer a depraved man approaches to one depraved, and by how much 
the more frequently he converfes with him, by fo much the more inimical 
will he become: for he will ac unjuftly. But it is impoffible that thoie 
can be friends who injure, and are injured. Is it not fo f—He replied, It 
is.— On this account, the half of this faying will not be true, fince the de- 
praved are fimilar to each other.— T'rue.— But they appear to me to fay, that 
the good are fimilar and friends to each other ; but that the wicked, (as it is 
faid concerning them,) are never fimilar, not even to themfelves, but are 
ftupid and unftable. But he who is diffimilar to, and diflents from hunfelf, 
can never be fimilar to, or become the friend of another. Or docs it not 
appear fo to you ?— To me it does, he faid.—It feems to me, therefore, my 
friend, that thofe who fay the fimilar is a friend to the fimilar, obfcurely. 
fignify this, that he alone who is good, is a friend to the good, but that he 
who is wicked can never arrive at true friendfhip, either with the good or 
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the wicked. Does this alfo appear to you to be the cafe?— Tt does.—We 
now, therefore, have thofe that are friends: for our difcourfe now fignifies 
to us, that thofe are friends that are worthy.—It appears entirely fo to me, 
faid he.—And to me alfo, I replied. But, notwithftanding this, there is 
fomething difficult in the affair. Come then, by Jupiter, and fee what I 
fufpect to be the cafe. He who is fimilar, fo far as he is fimilar, isa friend 
to the fimilar, and fuch a one is ufeful to fuch a one. Or rather thus: Is 
any kind of the fimilar, of any advantage to any kind of the fimilar? Or is 
it able to do any injury to the fimilar, which it does not do to itfelf? Or 
to fuffer any thing which it does not alfo fuffer from itfelf? But how can 
fuch things as thefe, which are not able to afford any affiftance to each other, 
be loved by each other ?—They cannot.—But how can he who does not 
love be a friend :—By no means.—But perhaps the fimilar is not a friend 
to the fimilar ; but the good is a friend to the good, fo far as he is good, and 
not fo far as he is fimilar.—Perhaps fo.—But what? Is not he who is good, 
fo far as he is good, fufficient to himfelf ?——Yes.—But he who is fufficient 
to himfelf, is not indigent of any thing, fo far as he poffeffes fufficiency.— 
Undeubtedly.— And he who is not indigent of any thing, will not love 
any thing.—He will not, —But he who does not love, will not be a friend.— 
Certainly not.—How then will the good be friends to the good, who neither 
when abfent defire each other (for they are fufficient to themfelves when 
apart), nor when prefent are indigent of each other? By what artifice can 
thefe poffefs a great efteem for each other ?—By none, faid he.—But thofe 
will not be friends who do not very much e(teem each other.—True.—Con- 
fider then, O Lyfis, in what refpe& we are deceived. Are we therefore de- 
ceived in a certain whole?—But how? faid he.—I once heard a perfon affert, 
and I now very well remember it, that the fimilar was hoftile to the fimilar, 
and the good to the good. And he who afferted this, produced Hefiod ! as 
a witnefs, who fays, ** The potter is hoftile to the potter, the finger to the 
finger, an! the mendicant to the mendicant.” And it appeared to him that 
all oth r things nece.arily fubfft in this manner; and that things moft 
fimilar to each other, were in the higheft degree filled with envy, emula- 
tion, and hatred ; but fuch as are moft diffimilar with friendíhip. For he 
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was of opinion that the poor man was neceflarily a frien] to the rich, and 
the weak to the ftrong, for the fake of help : that in like manner the fick 
man was a friend to the phyfician; and that every one who was ignorant, 
loved and was a friend to the man endued with knowledge. He likewife 
added fomething ftill more magnificent, that the fimilar is fo far from being 
a friend to the fimilar, that the very contrary to this takes place. For that 
which is moft contrary, is efpecially a friend to that which is moft contrary. 
For every thing defires a nature of this kind, but not that which is fimilar. 
Thus the dry defires the moift; the cold, the hot; the bitter, the fweet; 
the acute, the obtufe ; the void, the full; and the full, the void ; and the 
like takes place in other things. For the contrary is aliment to the con- 
trary, but the fimilar does not in any refpect enjoy the fimilar. And indeed, 
my friend, he who afferted thefe things appeared to be an elegant man: for 
he fpoke well. But how does he appear to us to have fpoken — Well, 
Menexenus replied, as it feems on the firft view.—Shall we fay, therefore, 
that the contrary is efpecially a friend to the contrary ? —Entirely fo. —Be it 
fo, I replied, O Menexenus: but is not this prodigious? And will not thofe 
all-wife men, who are fkilled in contradicting, gladly rife up againit us im- 
mediately, and afk, if friendfhip is not moft contrary to hatred? What 
fhall we fay, in anfwer to them? Is it not neceffary to acknowledge that 
their affertion is true ?—It is neceffary.— Will they therefore fay, that an 
enemy is a friend to a friend, or that a friend is a friend to an enemy ?—He 
replied, they will fay neither of thefe things.—But is the juit a friend to the 
unjuft, or the temperate to the intemperate, or the good to the bad ?—lt 
does not appear to me that this is the cafe.—But, I replied, if any one is a 
friend to any one, according to contrariety, it is neceffary that theíe alfo 
fhould be friends.—It is neceffary.— Neither, therefore, is the fimilar a friend 
to the fimilar, nor that which is contrary to that which is contrary.—It does 
not appear that it is.—Further ftill, let us alfo confider this, let we fhould 
be {till more deceived ; I mean that a friend in reality is none of thefe, but 
that what is neither good nor evil may fomctimes become the friend of the 
good.— How do you fay? he replied.—By Jupiter, faid I, I do not know; 
for I am in reality ftaggered by the ambiguity of the difcourfe. And it ap- 
pears, according to the antient proverb, that a friend is a beautiful thing. It 
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refemble, however, fomething foft, fmooth, and fat; on which account per- 
haps it eafily eludes us, and glides away, as being a thing of this kind. For I fay 
that the good is beautiful. Do vou not think fo ?—I do,—I fay therefore, 
prophetving, that that which is neither good nor evil, is the friend of the beau- 
tiful and the good. But hear what it is that induces me thus to prophefy. 
There appear to me to be three certain genera of things, the good, the evil, 
and that which is neither good nor evil. But how does it appear to you f-— 
The fame, faid he ; and that neither the good isa friend to the good, nor 
the evil to the evil, nor the good to the evil; as neither did our former dit- 
courfe fuffer us to fay.—It remains, therefore, if any thing isa friend to ano- 
ther, that that which is neither good nor evil, muft bea friend either to the 
good, or to fomething which refembles itfelf. For nothing can become a 
friend to the evil.—True.—And we juft now faid, that neither is the fimilar 
a friend to the fimilar. Did we not!—Yes.—Hence to that which is 
neither good nor evil, that will not be a friend, which is itfelf neither good 
nor evil.—It does not appear that it will. — That which is neither good nor 
evil, therefore, alone happens to become a friend to the good  alone.— t is 
neceffarv, as it feems.— [Is therefore that which we have now faid, I replied, 
O boys, wellexplained? If then we wifh to underftand, a healthy body has 
not any occafion for the medicinal art, nor does it require any affiftance: 
for it poffeffes fufficiency. So that no healthy perfon is a friend to the phy- 
fician through health. Or is he?—No one.— But the difeafed, I think, isa 
friend to the phyfician through difeafe.—Undoubtedly.— But difeafe is an 
evil; and the medicinal art is ufeful and good.—It is.—But the body, fo far 
as body, is neither good nor bad.—True.—But through difeate, the body is 
compelled to embrace and love the medicinal art.—It appears fo to me.— 
That, therefore, which is neither evil nor good, becomes a friend to the 
good, through the prefence of evil.—So it feems.—But it is evident that it 
becomes a friend to the good, prior to its becoming evil through the evil 
which jit poffeffes. For it does not become evil, inftead of the good which 
it defires, and of which it is the friend. For we have faid it is impoffible, 
that the evil can be a friend to the good.—It is impoffible.—Dut confider what 
I fay. For I fay that iome things are fuch as that whichis prefent to them ; 


but that this is not the cafe with other things. Thus,if any one wifhes to 
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be anointed with a certain colour, the inunclion is after a manner prefedt 
to him who is anointed.—Entirely fo,— Whether therefore, after being 
anointed with the colour, does he remain the fame as he was before ‘—Ile 
replied, I do not underftand you.—Confider thus, then I faid. If any one 
fhould befmear your hairs which are yellow with white lead, woull they 
then be white, or only appear to be fo?—He replied, They would only 
appear to be fo.—But whitenefs would be prefent with them.—It would.— 
And yet at the fame time your hairs would not be in any refpect more 
white than they were before; but though whitenefs is prefent, they will 
neither be white nor black.—True.—But when, my friend, old age caufes 
them to be of this colour, then they will become fuch as the colour which 
is prefent to them, viz. white through the prefence of whitenefs.—Un- 
doubtedly.—This then is what I now afk, Whether that to which any thing 
is prefent, is, by poffeffion, fuch as the thing which is prefent ? Or whether 
this is the cafe, if the thing is prefent after a certain manner, but otherwife 
not ?—Thus, rather, he replied.—In like manner, that which is neither evil 
nor good, fometimes when evil is prefent, is not yet evil; but there is a 
time when it becomes fo.—Entirely fo.— When, therefore, it is not vet evil, 
though evil is prefent, this very prefence of evil caufes it to defire good; 
but this prefence which caufes it to be evil, deprives it of the defire, and at 
the fame time friendfhip of good. For it is now no longer neither evil nor 
good, but is evil. But it was fhown that the good is not a friend to the evil.— 
It is not.—Hence we muft fay, that thofe who are wife muft no longer 
philofophize !, whether they are gods or men; nor again, thofe who are fo 
ignorant, that they are vicious. For no one who is vicious and void of dif- 
cipline can philofophize. 'Thofe therefore remain, who poffets indeed this 
evil, ignorance, but are not yet ftupid and void of all ditcipline, but who 
yet think they do not know thofe things of which they are ienorant. On 
which account, in a certain refpect, thofe that are neither good, nor bad, 
philofophize : for fuch asare bad do not philofophize, nor fuch as are 
good. For it has appeared to us, that neither is the contrary a friend to the 
contrary, nor the fimilar to the fimilar. Ordo you not remember that this 
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was afferted by us above ?—EHle replied, I perfe&ly remember. —Have we 
not therefore, O Lyfis and Menexenus, more than any thing difcovered 
what is a friend, and what is not? For we have faid, that both according to 
the foul, and according to the body, and every where, that which is neither 
evil nor good, is a friend to the good through the prefence of evil—They 
in every refpect admitted that thefe things were fo. And I indeed was very 
glad, like a hunter having gladly obtained that of which I was in fearch. 
But afterwards, I know not how, a moft abfurd fufpicion came into my mind, 
that the things which we had affented to were not true, And being imme- 
diately uneafy on this account, I faid, It is ftrange, Lyfis and Menexenus, 
but we feem to be enriched with a dream.—Why fo! said Menexenus.—I 
am afraid, I replied, left we have met with falfe affertions, as with arrogant 
men, in our inquiry about friendfhip.—How ? he replied.—To which I 
anfwered, let us confider thus. Ishe who is a friend, a friend to any one 
or not ?—Neceffarily fo, faid he.— Whether, therefore, is he a friend for the 
fake of nothing, and through nothing, or for the fake of fomething, and 
through fomething ?— The latter.—Is that thing then a friend, for the fake 
of which a friend is a friend to a friend, or is it neither a friend nor an 
enemy ?}—He replied, I do not perfectly apprehend you.— 1t is likely, I faid. 
But thus perhaps you will follow me; and I think that I alfo fhall better 
underftand what I fay. We have juft now faid that the fick is a friend to the 
phyfician, Did we not ?—Yes.—Is he not therefore through difeafe, and for 
the fake of health, a friend to the phyfician ?—Yes.—And is not difeafe an 
evil ?—Undoubtedly.—But what of health? I replied. Is it good or evil, 
or neither ?—It is good, faid he. —W'e have therefore faid, as it feems, that 
the body is neither good, nor bad, through difeafe ; but that through difeafe 
it is a friend to the medicinal art. We have likewife afferted that the medi- 
cinal art is good ; but that it obtains friendfhip for the fake of health : and 
that health is good. Isit not i — Yes. —But is health a friend, or not a friend? 
—A friend.—And is not difeafe an enemy ?—Entirely fo.—Hence that 
which is neither evil nor good, through evil and an enemy, is the friend of 
 eood, for the fake of good and a friend.—It appears fo.—A friend therefore 
is a friend for the fake of a friend, through an enemy.—So it feems.—Be it 
fo, I replied. But fince, O boys, we have arrived thus far, let us diligently 
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attend left we fhould be deceived. For we fhall bid farewell to the affertion, 
that a friend becomes the friend of a friend, and that the fimilar is a friend 
to the fimilar; for this we have faid is impoffible. But at the fame time, 
let us confider as follows, left what is now afferted fhould deceive us. Do 
we not fay, that the medicinal art is a friend for the fake of health >—Yes.— 
And therefore that health is a friend ?— Entirely fo.—If then it is a friend, 
it is for the fake of fomething.—It is.—But it is the friend of fomething, 
from what we have affented to before, —Entirely fo.— Will not therefore that 
again be a friend, for the fake of a friend ?— Yes.—Is it not therefore 
neceffary that thus proceeding, we fhould reject what we have faid, and 
arrive at a certain principle, which is not referred to another friend, but 
brings us to that which is the firft friend, and for the fake of which we fay 
all other things are friends ?—It is neceffary.— This then is what I fay, that 
we fhould be cautious left we are deceived by all thofe other particulars 
which we affert to be friends for the fake of the firft friend, and which are 
as it were certain images of it ; while, in the mean time, this firft friend is 
truly a friend. For we fhould thus confider: That which any one very 
much efteems, (as, for inftance, a father fometimes his fon,) he honours 
before all other things. Buta man of this kind, on account of thus highly 
efteeming his fon, will alfo, on his account, highly efteem fomething elfe. 
Thus, for inftance, if he perceives that he drinks hemlock, he will very 
much efteem wine, becaufe he thinks that this will fave his fon. Or will he 
not ?— Undoubtedly, he replied.— Will he not therefore alfo highly value 
the veffel which contains the wine ?—Entirely fo.—But will he then no lefs 
efteem the earthern cup, or three cups of wine, than his fon? Or is the 
cafe thus? The whole of the endeavour, in an affair of this kind, does not 
regard thofe things which are procured for the fake of fomething elle, but 
that for the fake of which all fuch things are procured. Nor is the affertion 
which we frequently make true, that we verv much efteem gold and 
filver; but in this cafe, that which we highly efteem, is that for the fake of 
which gold, and all other preparatives, are procured. Shall we not tay fo ?-— 
“By all means.—The fame thing therefore may be faid refpe@ing a friend : 
for fuch things as we fay are friends to us, when they fubfift for the fake of 
a friend, we improperly denominate. But that appears to be a friend in, 
realitv, 
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reality, in which all thofe that are called friendfhips end.— This, faid he, 
Íeems to be the cafe.— Hence that which is in reality a friend, is not a friend, 
for the fake of a certain friend.—T rue.— The affertion therefore is to be re- 
jected, that a friend is a friend, for the fake of a certain friend. But is a 
triend, therefore, a good thing ?—It appears fo to me.—lIs the good then be- 
loved though evil? Aud is the cafe thus? Since the things of which we now 
{peak are three, good, evil, and that which is neither good nor evil, if two 
of thefe are received, but evil entirely departs, and has not any connection 
either with body, or foul, or any thing elfe, which we fay is in itfelf neither 
good nor evil, in this cafe will good be perfectly ufelefs to us? For if 
nothing any longer injures us, we fhall not be indigent of any affiftance 
whatever. And thus it will then become manifeft that we have fought 
after, and loved good on account of evil ; good being the medicine of evil ; 
but evil being a difeafe. But when there is no difeafe, there will be no oc- 
cafion for medicine. Does good thus naturally fubfift, and is it thus beloved, 
on account of evil, by us who are fituated between evil and good? And is it of 
no ufe itfeif, for its own fake ?—~He replied, It feems to fubfi(t in this manner.— 
That friend, therefore, in which all other things end, which we fay are friends 
for the fake of another friend, is not in any refpe& fimilar to thefe. For 
thefe are called friends for the fake of a friend ; but that which is in reality 
a friend, appears to be naturally in every refpec&t contrary to this: for we 
have feen that this 1s a friend for the fake of an enemy. But if an enemy 
fhould be prefent, it would no longer as it feems be a friend to us. —He re- 
plied, It does not appear to me that it would, as it is now faid.—But, by 
Jupiter, faid J, if evil fhould be extirpated, would there no longer be any 
hunger or thir, or any thing elfe of the like kind? Or would there be 
hunger, but yet not noxious, fince there would be men and other animals? 
and thirft, and other appetites, but without being evil, in confequeuce of evil 
being abolifhed ? Or fhall we fay that the inquiry is ridiculous, what would 
then be, or would not be? For who knows? This however we know, that 
at prefent it is poffible to be injured by being hungry, and it is alfo poffible 
to be benefited. Or is it not ? —Entirely fo.— Does it not therefore follow, 
that when we are hungry, or defire the gratification of any other appetite, 
our defire may be fometimes beneficial, and fometimes noxious, and fome- 
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times neither? —Very much fo.—1f, therefore, evils were deftroyed, what 
would be the advantage, if things which are not evil, were deftroyed together 
with fuch as are evil ?—There would be none, — There would be appetites, 
therefore, which are neither good nor evil, even if evils were deftroyed.— It 
appears fo.—Is it therefore poffible, that he who defires and loves any thing, 
fhould not be the friend of that which he defires and loves?—It does not appear 
to methat it is. —Whenevils therefore are deftroved, certain friendly perfons, 
as it feems, will ftill remain.—They will.—But if evil were the caufe of 
friendfhip, no cne would be a friend to another, when evil is deftroyed. 
For the caufe being taken away, that of which it was the caufe can no 
longer have an exiftence.—Right.—Was it not therefore acknowledged by 
us, that a friend loved fomething, and on account of fomething? And did 
we not then think, that through evil, that which is neither good nor evil 
loves good ? —T rue.— But now, as it feems, fomething elfe appears to be the 
caufe of loving and being beloved.—So it feems.— Is then, in reality, defire, 
as we faid, the caufe of friendfhip? And is that which defires, the friend of 
that which it defires, and then, when it defires? And is he whom we before 
aflerted to be a friend, a mere trifle, like a very prolix poem ?—It appears 
fo, faid he.—But, I replied, he who defires, defires that of which he is in- 
digent. Or does he not ?—Yes.—Is not then that which is indigent, the 
friend of that of which it is indigent ?—It appears fo to me.—But every one 
becomes indigent of that of which he is deprived.—Undoubtedly.— Hence, as 
it feems, love, friendíhip, and defire, refpect that which is domeflic and 
allied to them, This appears to be the cafe, O Menexenus and Lyfis.—They 
admitted it was fo.—You, therefore, if you were friends to each other, 
would be naturally mutually allied. They replied, And very much fo.— 
And hence, I íaid, if any one perfon defires or loves another, O 
boys, he can never either defire, or love, or be a friend, unlets he 
is allied to the object of his love, either according to his foul, or a 
certain cuftom of his foul, or according to manners, or according to fpecies. 
—Menexenus faid, Entirely fo; but Lyfis was filent.—But I replied, It appears 
to be neceffary for us, to love that which is naturally allied to us.—It teems 
fo, he faid—It is neceflary therefore, that he who is a genuine, and nota 
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pretended lover, fhould be beloved by the objeéts of his love.— To this Lyfis 
and Menexenus fcarcely affented: but Hippothales, through the pleafure 
which he experienced, exhibited all-various colours. And I being willing 
to confider the affertion, faid, If that which is domeftic and allied differs 
from that which is fimilar, we have declared, as it appears to me, O Lyfis and 
Menexenus, what a friend is: butif the fimilar and the allied are the fame, 
it 1s not eafy to reject the former affertion, that the fimilar is not ufelefs to 
the fimilar, according to fimilitude; but to acknowledge that a friend is ufe- 
lefs, is inelegant. Are you willing therefore, I added, fince we are as it were 
intoxicated by difcourfe, that we fhould grant and fay that the allied is 
fomething different from the fimilar ?—Entirely fo. — Whether, therefore, 
fhall we admit that good is allied, but evil foreign to every one? Or fhali 
we fay that evil is allied to evil, but good to:good? and that a thing which 
is neither good nor evil, is allied to that which is neither good nor evil ?— 
Each of thefe appeared to us to be allied to each.—Again therefore I faid, 
O boys, we have fallen upon thofe affertions which we firt made refpe&ing 
friendfhip. For an unjuft man will be nolefs a friend to the unjuft, and the 
vicious to the vicious, than the good to the good.—So it feems, he faid.—But 
what ? if we fhould fay the good and the allied are the fame, will any thing elfe 
follow, than that the good alone is a friend to the good ?—MNothing elfe.—But 
this affertion alfo we thought was confuted by us. Ordo you not remem- 
ber ?—W e do remember.— What further then can we employ in our dif- 
courfe ?—]t is evident nothing further.— Like wife men, therefore, in courts 
of juftice, weought to repeat all that has been faid : for if neither thofe that are 
beloved, nor lovers, nor thc fimilar, nor the diffimilar, nor the good, nor 
the allied, nor any other fuch particulars as we have diícuffed, (for I do not 
remember any further, on account of their multitude), —if then no one of 
thefe is a friend, I have not any thing more to fay. When I had thus faid, 
intending afterwards to excite fome one who was more advanced in years, 
the pxdagogues of Lyfis and Menexenus approaching like certain demons, 
together with the brothers of thefe two, called to them, and ordered them 
to return home: for it was then late. At firft, therefore, both we, and 
thofe that furrounded us, drove them away: but they paid no attention to us, 
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but fpeaking in a barbaric manner were indignant and continued no lefs 
calling to the boys. Being vanquifhed therefore by their importunity, and 
it appearing to us, that as they had been fubdued in the Mercurial feaft, they 
would not have any thing elfe to offer, we diffolved the conference. At the 
fame time, after they had departed, I faid to Lyfis and Menexenus, We are 
become ridiculous, I who am an old man, and you who are boys. For 
they, now they have left us, will fay, that we think ourfelves to be friends 
to each other (for I rank myfelf among you), though at the fame time we 
have not yet been able to find what a friend is. 
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Two things are to be noted in the exordium of this Dialogue, which 
transfer love from corporeal to incorporeal form. Firft, the affertion of 
Socrates, that nearly all young men appear to him to be beautiful; which is 
as if he had faid that he did not ftop at the form of one body, but afcended 
to the common beauty of the whole fpecies. As therefore we afcend from 
the beauty of an individual, to that which is common to the fpecies, and 
from this to that beauty which is uncoordinated with the many, and is an in- 
corporeal form fubfifting by itfelf ; fo by what is here faid we are admonifhed 
to pafs from the love of an individual form, to the love of that which is 
common, and from this to the love of ideal form, fubfifting in intelle& as 
its native feat, The fecond thing which deferves to be noted is, that Socrates 
orders the foul of Charmides to be expofed naked to the view, aud that ne- 
gle&ing the form of the body we fhould behold the natural beauty of the foul, 
and diligently endeavour to obtain it when it is found to be wanting. Nor 
is it without reafon that the exhortation to temperance begins from the 
beauty of body: for this is nothing more than a fymphonv and confent of 
the organical parts, which corre‘!ponds to temperance in the foul. 

Plato in the Cratylus explains the name of temperance, as fignifying a 
certain fafety and prefervation of prudence. For he confidered all truth as 
naturally inherent in the foul ; and. that, in confequence of this, the foul by 
profoundly looking into herfelf wiil difcover every truth. She is however 
impeded from this converfion to herfelf, by an immoderate love of body and 
corporeal natures. Hence temperance is in the firft place neceffary, by 
which the darknefs of perturbations being expelled, the intellect becomes 
more ferene, and is abundantly irradiated with the fplendors of divinity, 
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But as Socrates intends to difcourfe about temperance, he admonifhes Char- 
mides to look into himfelf. For a converfion of the foul into herfelf is the 
bufinefs of this virtue. And it is faid in the T'imzus that all our affairs 
become profperous, from the foul being in harmony with herfelf, and in 
concord with refpect to the body. The Pythagoreans alfo affert, that if the 
foul prudently governs not only her own motions, but thofe of the body, 
length of life will be the portion of the latter, and perpetual health of both. 
To this Socrates adds, as ftill more wonderful, that the Magi promife by 
their verfes immortality to bodies: and we learn from Plato, in the firft 
Alcibiades, that the magic of Zoroafter was nothing elfe than the worfhip of 
divinity. Socrates however obferves, that the foul and body are not only 
preferved from death by magical verfes, but likewife by philofophic reafon- 
ings and temperance. Again, as that difcourfe, which is calculated to per- 
fuade its auditors to temperance, requires power imparted by divinity, and 
reafonings produced by philofophy, Plato calls fuch a difcourfe a magical in- 
cantation., 

In the next place, Socrates often inquires what temperance is, which, 
neither Charmides nor Critias accurately defines. For the one adduces, that 
which is not properly temperance, but its attendant, and the other, that 
which rather belongs to prudence. Hence the latter defines temperance to 
be a certain fcience, which both knows itfelf and all other fciences, but is 
ignorant of the things themfelves which are the objects of fcience. This 
however is falfe, becaufe the truth of {cience confifts in a certain congruity 
and contact of that, which knows with that which is known.  Befides, 
{cience cannot be perfectly known, unlefs it is perceived what fcience is, and 
this cannot be obtained without a knowledge of its objeCt, But as Critias 
brings the difcourfe on temperance to prudence, Socrates afferts that pru- 
dence, or the fcience of good and evil, obtains the higheft authority with re- 
fpect to beatitude, as well becaufe it demonftrates the moft excellent end, 
and the media which lead to it, as becaufe all arts and purfuits, fo far as they 
are governed by it, contribute to our advantage, but end in our detriment 
when it is neglected. In the laft place, Socrates teaches us that nothing 
can with more difficulty be defined, or procured, than temperance. It is 
moft difficult to define, becaufe it is fo intimately combined with the other 


virtues, of which it is a certain confonance ; and it cannot be obtained 
without 
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without great difficulty, becaufe from our union with body we are prone to 
intemperance, and from our infancy drink deep of the envenomed cup of 
pleafure. 

For the benefit of the Platonic reader, as this: Dialogue is piraftic, I fhallcon- 
clude this Introduction with the following admirable obfervations from Jam- 
blichus! , in which the nature of temperance is beautifully unfolded. ** Every 
virtue defpifes that which is mortal, and embraces that which is immortal; but 
this in a very remarkable degree is the endeavour of temperance, as defpifing 
thofe pleafures which faften the foul to the body as by a nail, and eftablifhing 
itfelf, as Plato fays, on holy foundations. For how is it poffible that temperance 
fhould not make us perfe&, fince it exterminates from us the imperfect and 
the paffive? But you may know that this is the cafe by attending to the fable 
of Bellerophon, who, contending in conjunction with moderation, de(troyed 
Chimera, and every beaftly, wild, and favage tribe. For, in fhort, the im- 
moderate dominion of the paffions does not {uffer men to be men, but draws 
them down to that which is irrational, beaflly, and difordered. But 
that excellent order, which confines the pleafures within definite meafures, 
preferves families, and preferves cities according to the aflertion of Crates: 
and further ftill, it alfo in a certain refpe& approximates to the form of the 
gods. Perfeus therefore, riding to the higheftgoodof temperance, with Minerva 
for his leader, cut off the head of Gorgon, which appears to me to be defire 
drawing men down to matter, and turning them into ftone, through a re- 
pletion of ftupid paffions. Continence of pleafure therefore, as Socrates 
fays, is the foundation of virtue; and temperance appears to be the ornament 
of all the virtues, as Plato alfo afferts. And, as I fay, this virtue is the for- 
tification of the moft beautiful habits. Hence, I fhall with confidence 
ftrenuoufly affert, as a thing truly acknowledged, that the beauty of tempe- 
rance extends through all the virtues, that it coharmonizes them according 
to one harmony, and that it inferts in them fymmetry and mixture with each 
other. Such then being the nature of temperauce, it affords an opportunity 
to the implanting of the other virtues, and when they are implanted, imparts 
to them ftable fecurity.” : 


* Stobzi Eclog. p. 68. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES, | CRITIAS, and 
CH/EREPHO, CHARMIDES, 


YESTERDAY, when I came in the evening from the army, I gladly re- 
turned to my accuftomed exercife, in confequence of having been for fome 
time abfent from it; and entered into the Paleftra of Taurean Neptune, 
which is oppofite to the royal temple. Here I met with very many perfons, 
fome of whom were unknown to me, but the greater part of them I knew. 
And as foon as I was feen entering thus unexpectedly, fome from all quar- 
ters immediately congratulated me at a diftance. But Chzrepho, as if he 
had been infane, leaping from the midft of them, ran towards me, and 
taking me by the hand, O Socrates, fays he, how were you faved in the en- 
gagement? For a fhort time before we came away there was a battle at 
Potidæa, of which thofe that are here juft now heard.— And I anfwering 
them, faid, It is as you fee.—Indecd, faid he, a report was fpread here, that 
a very fharp engagement had taken place, and that many of thofe that we 
know had perifhed in it. —I replied, You were told the truth.— But, faid he, 
was you in the engagement ?—I was.— Sit down here, faid he, and relate the 
affair to us; for we have not yet clearly heard the whole. And at the fame 
time leading me along, heíeated me near Critias the fon of Callzfchrus. 
Being therefore feated, I faluted Critias, and the reít, and according as any 
one afked me, related the affairs of the army. But fome afked me one 
thing, and others another, And when we had, had enough of things of this 
kind, I again afked them refpecting philofophy, how it was circumftanced 
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at prefent ; and whether there were any young men who were remarkable 
for wifdom, or beauty, or both. — Critias then, looking towards the gate, and 
perceiving certain young men entering and reviling each other, and another 
crowd following behind them, faid, It appears to me, Socrates, that you will 
immediately have an anfwer to your queftion refpecting beautiful youths. 
For thofe that are now entering, are forerunners and lovers of one who 
feems to be the moft beautiful of all of the prefent time. And it appears to 
me that he is now nearly entering.—But who is he? I replied ; and of whom 
is he the fon ?—Perhaps you know, faid he, (but he was very young when 
you left this place ;) I (ay, perhaps you know Charmides, the fon of our uncle 
Glauco, but my coufin.—I know him indeed, by Jupiter, I replied, for he 
was not then to be defpifed, though he was but a boy, but now I thiuk he 
muft be almoft a young man.—You will immediately know, faid he, both 
his age, and the qualities which he has acquired. And at the fame time that 
he was thus fpeaking, Charmides entered. —Noo confideration therefore, my 
friend, is to be paid to me. For I am indeed a white rule * with refpect to 
thofe that are beautiful; fince nearly all young men appear to me to be 
beautiful. But he then appeared to me to be wonderful, both on account of 
the magnitude and the beauty of his body : and all the reft feemed to me to be 
in love with him ; fo aftonifhed and fo difturbed were they, when he entered, 
Many other lovers alío followed among thofe that were behind him. And 
as to the men indeed, this was lefs wonderful: but I alfo paid attention to 
the boys, and faw that none of thefe beheld any one elíe than him, not even 
the {mallet among them, but the eyes of all were fixed cn him, as on a 
ftatue. And Chzrepho calling me, faid, What do vou think of the youth, 
Socrates ? Is he not a beautiful perfon ?—1 replied, tranfcendently fo. — But, 
faid he, if he were willing to fhow himíelf naked, he would appear to you 
to have a deformed face, his form is fo very beautiful. And this affertion 
of Chzrepho was confirmed by all the reft.—I then faid, By Hercules, you 
{peak of an unconquerable man, if only one fmall thing further belongs to 


! The expreffion a white rule, fays the Greek Scholiaft on Plato, is applied to thofe who fignify 
things immanifefl, by fuch as are immanifeft, and in fo doing indicate nothing. For a white 
rule can indicate nothing in white flones (with re/pef to whitene/s), as a rule can which is of a 
red colour. 
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him.—What is that? faid Critias.—I replied, If his foul is naturally in a 
good condition. It is however proper, Critias, that it fhould be fo, as being 
one of your family.—But, he replied, he is alfo very beautiful and good in 
this refpeét.— Why then, I faid, do we not expofe this naked to the view, 
and contemplate it prior to his form? For fince he is thus inwardly beau- 
tiful, he will in every refpe& be willing to difcourfe.—Very much fo, faid 
Critias ; fince he is a philofopher, and (as it appears both to others and him- 
felf) very poetic.—I replied, This beauty, friend Critias, defcends to you re- 
motely, through your alliance toSolon. But why do you not call the youth 
hither, and prefeut him to me? For it would not difgrace us to difcourfe 
with him, even if he were younger than he is, while you are prefent, who 
are his coufin and tutor.—You fpeak well, faid he; and we will call him. 
And at the fame time turning to the perfon that followed him; Call, fays he, 
Charmides, and tell him that I wifh to commit him to the care of a phy- 
fician, on account of the infirmity of which he has lately complained.— 
Critias therefore faid to me, Charmides lately has complained of a heavinefs 
in his head when he rofe in the morning. What then fhould hinder you 
from pretending to him, that you know a remedy for this diforder of the 
head ? —Nothing, I replied; let him only come.—But he does come, faid he. 
Which was indeed the cafe: for he came, and caufed much laughter. For 
each of us that were feated together, through eagernefs to fit near Char- 
mides, pufhed his neighbour; till of thofe that were feated laft of all, fome 
we forced to rife up, and others to fall on the ground. But he came and 
fat between me and Critias. And I then faid, My friend, I am now per- 
plexed, and the confidence which I before had, that I fhould eafily difcourfe 
with Charmides, fails me. But when Critias had told him, that I was the 
perfon who knew a remedy for his difeafe, he fixed his eyes upon me as 
fomething prodigious, and drew near as if he meant to afx me a queftion. 
Then all that were in the Paleftra immediately gathered round us; and 
when, O generous man, I faw the beauty of his form within his garments, I 
was inflamed with the view, and was no longer myfelf. I likewife thought 
that Critias was moft wife in amatory affairs, who faid, when {peaking of a 
beautiful boy, but employing the fimilitude of fomething elfe, that I fhould be 


cautious left a fawn coming oppofite to the lion, a portionof the flefh fhould be 
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taken away: for he appeared to me to have been captured by an animal of this 
kind. But at the fame time, when Charmides afked me, if I knew a remedy 
for the head, I fcarcely knew what to anfwer. What is it? faid he.—I 
replied that it was a certain leaf, but that a certain incantation muft be 
added to the medicine, which if any one employed together with the leaf, 
the medicine could perfe&ly reftore him to health ; but that the leaf would 
be of no ufe without the incantation. —He then faid, I will write down 
this incantation from you.—I replied, Will you do this, whether you are 
perfuaded by me or not ?—Upon this, he faid laughing, I will, if I am per- 
fuaded by you, Socrates.—Be it fo, I replied. And do you alfo accurately 
know my name ?—I do, unlefs I am unjuft, faid he. For there is no {mall 
talk about you, among thofe of my age: and I can remember that 
you affociated with Critias when I was a boy.—You fay well, I replied. For 
I fhall now tell you, with greater freedom of fpeech, what the incantation is. 
But, juit now, I was doubtful, after what manner I fhould fhow you its 
power. For this incantation is fuch, O Charmides, that it is not able to 
make the head alone well; juft perhaps as you have often heard good 
phyficians affert, when any one comes to them with difeafed eyes: for 
then they fay, that they muft not attempt to cure the eyes alone, but that 
it is neceffary for them at the fame time to cure the head ', if they defign 
to render the eyes in a good condition. And again, that it would be 
very ftupid to think to cure the head itfelf without the whole body. In 
confequence of this reafoning, they turn their attention to the regimen of 
the whole body, and endeavour to cure the part in conjunction with 
the whole. Or have you not heard that they thus fpeak, and that this 
is the cafe?—Entirely fo, he replied.—Dves it therefore appear to you 
that they fpeak well; and do you admit this doctrine?—' The moft of 
all things, faid he.—And I, on hearing him praife this method of cure, 
took courage, and my confidence again was a little excited and revived: 
and I faid, Such, therefore, O Charmides, is the power of this incantation. 
But I learnt it there, in the army, from one of the Thracian phyficians 
of Zamolxis °, who are faid to render men immortal. This Thracian 


* Viz. Not only the head, but the whole body muff be cured, when the eyes are difeafed from 
an internal caufc. 


2 A flave and difciple of Pythagoras, 
too 
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too faid, * The Grecian phyficians beautifully affert the fame things 
as I now affert. But Zamolxis, faid he, our king, being a god, fays, that 
as it is not proper to attempt to cure the eyes without the head, nor the 
head without the body, fo neither is it proper to cure the body without 
the foul: and that the reafon why many difeafes are unknown to the 
Grecian phyficians is, becaufe they are ignorant of the whole, to which 
attention ought to be paid. For when this is not well difpofed, it is 
impoffible that a part fhould be well affected. For all things, faid he, 
originate from the foul, both fuch as are good and fuch as are evil, and 
emanate from thence into the body, and the whole man, juft as things flow 
from the head to the eves. It is requifite therefore that the maladies of 
this fhould in the firft place and efpecially be healed, in order that the head 
and the whole body my be well affected." But he faid, O bleffed youth, 
** that the foul was cured of its maladies by certain incantations ; and that 
thefe incantations were beautiful reafons, from which temperance was 
generated in fouls.” He further added, ‘ that when this was inferted 
and prefent, it was eafy to impart health, both to the head and the reft 
of the body," Having therefore taught me the medicine, and the incanta- 
tions, * Let none, faid he, perfuade you to cure the head of any one with 
this medicine, who has not firft prefented his foul to be cured by you with 
the incantation. For the fault, faid he, of the prefent time, refpecting 
men, is this, that certain perfons endeavour to become phyficians without 
a knowledge of temperance and health." And he very earneftly ordered 
me to take care, that neither any rich, or noble, or beautiful perfon, ever 
perfuaded me to do otherwife. I therefore declared to him, with an oath, 
that I would not; and hence it is neceffary I fhould obey him, which I am 
determined to do. And indeed, if you are willing, according to the man- 
Gate of the ftianger, to prefent your foul firft of all to be enchanted by the 
incantations of the Thracian, I will adminifter the medicine to your head; 
but if not, I cannot in any refpect benefit you, O friend Charmides.— Critias 
theretore hearing me thus fpeak, faid, This heavinefs of the head, O 
Socrates, Will be gain to the youth, if he fhould be compelled to become 
better in his dianoétic part through his head. I can indeed affure you, 
that Charmides not only furpaffes all his equals in the form of his 
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body, but in this very thing for which you fay you have an incan. 
tation, But you fay this is temperance. Or do you not ?—Entirely fo, 
I replied. —Know then, faid he, that Charmides appears to be by far 
the moft temperate of thofe that exift at prefent; and that, as far 
as his age permits, he is not inferior to any one in every thing elfe.— 
And I replied, It is but juft, O Charmides, that you fhould excel all others 
in all fuch things as thefe. For I do not think that any one now prefent 
can eafily íhow two families among the Athenians, from a conjunction 
between which by marriage, a beautiful and excellent offspring is fo likely 
to be produced, as from thofe that were your progenitors, For the paternal. 
family of Critias, here, the fon of Diopis, is celebrated by Anacreon, and 
Solon, and many other poets, as excelling in beauty, virtue, and the reft of 
what is called felicity. And again, there is the fame renown on his mother's 
fide: for no one of thofe that dwell on the continent is faid to furpafs in 
beauty and grandeur your uncle Pyrilampes, as often as he goes in the 
character of ambaffador to the great king, or to fome other inhabitant of the 
continent. But the whole of his family is in nothing inferior to any other, 
It is likely, therefore, that, being the offspring of fuch characters, you fhould 
be the firft in all things. Hence, O beloved fon of Glauco, with refpe& to 
your vifible form, you appear to me to difgrace no ene of your progenitors : 
and, if you are naturally endued with all that is fufficient to the poffeffion of 
temperance, and the other virtues, according to the affertion of Critias here, 
your mother, O dear Charmides, brought you forth bleffed. "The cate, then, 
is this: If temperance is prefent with you, as Critias fays it is, and if you 
are fufficiently temperate, you will no longer require the incantations, either 
of Zamolxis, or the Hyperboreau Abaris', but the medicine for the head 
fhould be immediately adminiftered you. But if you are in any refpeét 
indigent of this, the incantation muft precede the medicine. Inform me 
therefore, whether you affent to Critias, aud affirm that you fufficiently 
participate of temperance, or whether you are deficient in this refpe&.— 
Charmides therefore blufhing, in the firt place appeared to be ftill more 
beautiful (for bafhfulnefs becomes his age); and in the next place he 


' A Scythian in the time of the Trojan war, who is fabled to have received a flying arrow 
from Apollo, with which he gave oracles, and tranfported himfelf wherever he pleafed. 
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anfwered me not ignobly. For he faid, It is not eafy either to admit or 
reject the fubjeéts of the prefent inveftigation : for, faid he, if I fhould 
affirm that I am not temperate, it would be abfurd that I fhould affert fuch 
a thing of myfelf, and at the fame time I fhould evince that Critias has 
{poken fallely, and many others to whom I appear to be temperate. But 
again, if I fhould affirm that I am temperate, by thus praifing myfelf, I (hall 
perhaps give offence: fo that I do not know how to anfwer you.— To this I 
replied, You appear to me, O Charmides, to fpeak well: and I think we fhould 
confider in common whether you poflefs that which I inquire after, or not ; 
that you may neither be compelled to fpeak contrary to your will, nor I 
may again inconfiderately turn myfelf to the medicinal art. If, therefore, 
it is agreeable to you, I wifh to confider this affair together with you; but 
if it is not, to difmifs it.— But it is, faid he, the moft agreeable to me 
of all things. Purfue therefore the inquiry, in whatever manner appears to 
you to be beft.— This, I replied, feems to me to be the befit mode of 
confidering the fubject: for it is evident, if temperance is prefent with you, 
that you have fome opinion about it; for it is neceffary, if it is really 
inherent in you, that it muft produce fome fenfation of itfelf, from which 
you will poffefs an opinion refpecting it, what it is, and what are the 
qualities with which it is endued. Or do you not think fo ?—HlIe replied, I do 
think fo.—And do you not alfo, I faid, think this, fince you know how to 
{peak the Greek tongue, that you can likewife inform me what temperance 
appears to you to be?— Perhaps fo, faid he.—'That we may therefore 
conjecture whether it is inherent in you or not, tell me, I faid, what 
temperance is, according to your opinion? And at firft, indeed, he was 
tardy, and was not altogether willing to anfwer ; but afterwards he faid, that 
temperance appeared to confit in doing all things in an orderly manner, in 
walking and difcourfing quietly in the public ways, and acting fimilarly in 
every thing elfe, And, in fhort, faid he, that which is the object of 
your inquiry appears to me to be a certain quietnefs!.—I replied, You fpeak 
well; for they fay, O Charmides, that quiet are temperate perfons, But let 
us fee if they fay any thing to the purpofe : for, tell me, is not temperance 
fomething beautiful ?— He replied, Entirely fo.— Whether, therefore, in 
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the grammatic art, is it moft beautiful to write fimilar letters fwiftly or 
flowly ?—Swiftly.—But what with refpect to reading? Is it moft beautiful 
to read fwiftly or flowly ? —Swiftly.—A nd is it alfo by far more beautiful to 
play on the harp rapidly, and to wreftle with celerity, than quietly and flowly¢ 
— Y es.— And doesnot the like take place in pugiliftic and pancratiatic contetts? 
—Entirely fo.—And with refpe& to running and leaping, and all other works 
of the bodv, are they not beautiful when performed with vigour and rapidity ; 
but when performed flowlv, with difficulty, and quietly, are they not bate? — It 
appears fo.—It appears to us, therefore, I replied, that with refpe& to the 
body, not the quiet, but the moft rapid, and the moft vigorous, are the moft 
beautiful. Is it not fo?—-Entirely fo.—But did we not fay that temperance 
is fomething beautiful ?— Y es.— Not quietnefs, therefore, but celerity will 
be the more temperate with refpet to the body; fince temperance is 
beautiful.—It feems fo, faid he.— What then, I replied, is docility more 
beautiful than dulnefs ?—It i1s.— But docility, 1 faid, is to learn fwiftlv; 
and dulnefs to learn quietly and flowly.—It is.—And is it not more 
beautiful to teach another fwiftly and vehemently, than quietly and flow ly. 
—Yes.— And which is the more beautiful to recollect and commit things to 
memory quietly aud flowlv, or vehemently and rapidly ?— He replied, 
Vehemently and rapidly.— And with refpeé to fagacitv, is it not a certain 
acute energy, and not a quietnefs of the foul;—'True.— Does it not 
therefore follow, that it is moft beautiful in the grammatic art, in the art of 
playing on the harp, and in every thing elfe, to underftand what is faid, in 
the mofl rapid, and not in the moft quiet manner ?—Yes.—And again, in 
the inveftigations and confultations of the foul, it does not appear to me tliat 
he who confults and difcovers in the moft quiet manner, and with difficulty, 
is worthy of praife, but he who does this eafily and rapidly.— To this alto he 
affented.—Hence, I replied, in all things, both pertaining to the foul and 
the bodv, fuch as are performed with celerity and vigour appear to be more 
beautiful than fuch as are performed flowly and quietly.—lt appears 1o, faid 
he.— Temperance, therefore, will not be quietnetfs, nor will a temperate be 
a quiet life, from this reafoning : fince that which is temperate ought to be 
beautiful: for one of two things muft take place, viz. quiet adlions in life 
muft either never, or very rarely, appear to be more beautiful than fuch as 
are fwift and ftrenuous, If then, my friend, it were even found that not 
fewer quiet actions are beautiful than fuch as are vehement and rapid, 
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neither would it follow from hence that temperance confifted rather in 
aéting quietly, than in vehement and rapid energy, either in walking or in 
reading, or any thing elíe; nor would a quiet and orderly life be more 
temperate than one which is not orderly, fince it has been admitted in our 
difcourfe, that temperance is fomething beautiful. But things fwift have 
appeared to be no lefs beautiful than fuch as are quiet.— What you have 
faid, Socrates, he replied, appears to me to be right.—Again, therefore, faid 
I, O Charmides, be ftill more attentive, and looking to yourfelf, confider 
what kind of a perfon temperance, when pretent, caufes you to be, and what 
fort of a thing it is itfelf while it accomplifhes this: reafoning, therefore, on 
all thefe particulars, inform me well, and in a virile manner, what appears to 
you to be the truth.— But then Charmides, collecting and looking into himfelf, 
ina very manly manner faid, Temperance feems to me to make a man blu(h 
and be afhamed ; and I, therefore, conclude that temperance is fhame, — Be it 
ío, I replied: but did we not jut now acknowledge that temperance is 
fomething beautiful ?—Entirely fo, faid he.—Are not therefore temperate, 
good men f—Yes.—Will therefore that be good, which does not render 
men good ?—It will not, —Temperance, therefore, is not only beautiful but 


good.—It appears fo to me.— What then, I replied, wili vou not believe that 
Homer ? fpeaks well, when he fays, 


`~ * Shame ill accompanies a man in need?" 


I do, he replied.—Shame, therefore, as it feems, is both not good, and 
good.—It appears fo,—But temperance is good; fince it makes thofe good, 
to whom it is prefent, but by no means evil.— The cafe appears to me 
to be as you fay.— Temperance, therefore, will not be fhame; fince tem- 
perance is good, but fhame is not in any refpect more good than evil.—It 
appears to me, Socrates, faid he, that this is rightly afferted. But attend. 
to what I fhall adduce refpe€ting temperance. For juft now I recollcéted 
what I had heard a certain perfon affert, viz. that temperance is to manage 
our own affairs. Confider, therefore, whether what I fay appears to you 
to be well faid.—I replied, O vile vouth! you have heard this from Critias, 
or from fome cther of the wiíe.—1t feems, faid Critias, he muf have heard 
it from fome other perfon, for he did not hear it from me.—But of what 
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confequence is it, Socrates, Charmides replied, from whom I heard it?— 
None at all, faid I. For we are not to confider who faid it, but whether he 
has fpoken the truth or not.—Now you fpeak as you ought, he replied.— 
By Jupiter, I do, faid I. But if we difcover how this thing fubfifts, I (hall 
wonder: for it isfimilar to a certain enigma.—On what account, faid 
he.—Becaufe, I replied, his meaning is not fuch as the words feem to 
imply, when he fays that temperance is to manage our own affairs. 
Or do you think that a grammarian does nothing when he writes or 
reads ?—I think he does fomething, faid he.—Does a grammarian, there- 
fore, appear to you to write and read his own name only, or to inftru& 
you boys? And do vou in confequence of his inftru&ions no lefs write the 
names of your enemies than the names of your friends? —Nolefs, faid he.— 
When, therefore, you do this, arc you too bufily employed, and intemperate ?— 
By no means.—And befides this, you do not perform things pertaining to 
yourfelf, if to write, and alfo to read, is to do fomething. But it certainly 
is. And befides, my friend, to be healed, to build, to weave, and to accom- 
plifh the work of any art, is certainly to do fomething. Is it not — Entirely 
fo.—What then, I replied, does that city appear to you to be well inftituted 
in which there is a law commanding every one to weave and wafh his own 
garment, to make his own íhoes, oil-cruife, curry-comb, and every other 
neceffary article, but rot to touch things belonging to others, but to attend 
to his own affairs? —He replied, It does not appear to me that fuch a city 
is wellinftituted.—But, faid I, if a city is temperately, it is well inftituted. 
—Undoubtediy, he replied.—For a man, therefore, to do fuch things as 
thefe, and to manage his own affairs, will not be temperance.—It does not 
appear that it will.—He, therefore, who faid, that for a man to do things 
pertaining to himfelf is temperance, fpoke, as I juft now obferved, obfcurely: 
for he was not fo ftupid, as to mean that his words fhould be taken 
in the literal fenfe. Or did you hear fome ftupid perfon affert this, O 
Charmides ?— By no means, faid he; fince to me he appeared to be very 
wife.— More than any thing, therefore, as it feems to me, he propofed this 
enigma, becaufe it is dificult to know what it is for a man to tranfact his own 
affairs.— Perhaps fo, faid he.—Can you therefore tell me what it is to tranf- 
aCt one's own affairs? —He replied, by Jupiter, I do not know. But per- 
haps nothing hinders, but that he who faid this did not know the meaning 
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of the affertion. And at the fame time that he thus fpoke, he laughed, and 
looked at Critias. But it was evident that Critias, who had formerly con- 
tended with, aud was ftimulated by ambition againft Charmides, and thofe 
that were prefent, and who could then fcarcely contain himfelf, was now no 
longer able to do fo. And it appeared to me that my former fufpicion was 
more than any thing true, that Charmides had heard this definition of tem- 
perance from Critias. Charmides, therefore, not being willing to fupport the 
definition himfelf, but being defirous that. this province fhould fall to the lot 
of Critias, fhewed as if he thought him confuted. This Critias could not 
endure, but appeared to me to beas much enraged with Charmides, asa 
poet with a player who a&s his poems badly. So that, looking at him, he 
fail, Do you therefore think, O Charmides, that if vou do not underftand 
his meaning who faid, that temperance is for a man to tranfact his own 
affairs, neither does he know what he afferted ;—But, 1 replied, O Critias, 
heft of men, it is nothing wonderful that Charmides, who is but a youth, 
fhovld not underfiand this affertion ; but it is fit that you fhould underftand 
it, both on account of your age and employment. If therefore you affirm 
that this is a true definition of temperance, I fhall very gladly confider with 
veu, whether it is fo or not.— But I entirely affent to it, faid he.— You do 
well then, I replied. But inform me whether you admit what I juft now 
afked: ] mean, if all artifts do fomething ?—I do.—Do they therefore 
appear to vou to do things belonging to themíelves only, or things alto 
belonging to otkers!—Tlsngs alto belonging to others.—Do they act tem- 
rerately, therefore, who only do things belonging to themfelves ?— W'tiat 
fhould hinder? taid he.—Nothing, fo far as refpects mytelf, I replied; but 
fee whether there may not be a hindrance with refpect to him who, defining 
temperance to be the tranfacting one's own affairs, afterwarcs fays that 
necting hinders Lut that thofe who tranfa@ the affairs of others may alio 
be temperate.—1 indeed, he replied, have confeffed that thote that tran/act 
the affairs of others may be temperate. But have I alto acknowledged that 
this is the cafe with refpcét to thote that mage things pertaining to others ?— 
Put inform me, faid I, do vou not affirm that to make a thing is the fame 
as to do it?—I do not indeed, faid he. Nor do 1 fav that to operate is the 
fame as to make. For | have learned to make this diftin@ion from Hefiod *, 
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who fays, “No work isa difgrace." Do you therefore think that if he had 
called by the names of fo oficrate and fo do, fuch works as you now fpeak 
of, he would have faid that no work is a difzrace, whether it is that of the 
fhoemaker, or of a falter of fifth, or of one who fits in a fhop?—It is not 
proper to think he would, Socrates: but I think that he confidered making 
as fomething different from.action and operation; and that a thing made 
fometimes becomes a difgrace, when it is not produced in conjunction with 
the beautiful; but that no work is ever a difgrace. For things which are 
made beautifully and with utility he calls works, and denominates opera- 
tions and actions certain makings of this kind. It is likewife proper to 
affert that he confidered fuch things as thefe, as alone domeftic and allied, 
but every thing noxious as foreign. Hence, it is requifite to think that 
Hefiod, and every other prudent perfon, calls him who tranfacts his own 
affairs temperate.— O Critias, I replied, as foon as you began to fpcak, I 
almoft immediately perceived, that you called things allied to a man, and 
which are his own good, and that you denominated the making of things 
good, actions. For I have ten thoufand times heard Prodicus dividing names: 
and I will allow you to ufe every name as you pleafe, if you only evince 
what you mean to fignify by any particular name. Now therefore again, 
from the beginning, define more clearly, whether you fay that temperance is 
the doing, or the making, (or in whatever manner you may with to deno- 
minate it,) of good things.—I do, faid he.— He therefore is not temperate 
who aéts badly, but he who aéts well.—He replied, Dees it not, O bett of 
men, appear fo to you ?— Difmifs this queftion, I faid: for we do not con- 
fider what appears to me to be the cafe, but what you now fay.—But indeed, 
faid he, I do not affert that he is temperate, who docs not do good but evil. 
Fer I clearly define to you, that temperance is the practice of things good. 
And perhaps nothing hinders but that you fpeak the truth. But neverthe- 
lefs I thould wonder if you thought that men who conduct themfelves tem- 
perately were ignorant that they are temperate. —Eut I do not think fo, 
faid le, — To this I replied, Did vou not fay a little before, that nothing 
hindered but that artifts who made things pertaining to others might be 
temperate ?—It was afferted by me, faid he. But what then ?—Nothing. 
But inform me whether he appears to you to be a phyfician, who, in making 
anv oue well, does that which is advantageous both to hinitelf, and to him 
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manner, ac well ?—Yes.—And is not he temperate who acts well ? —He is 
temperate.—Is it not therefore neceffary that a phyfician fhould know when 
he cures with advantage, and when not? And likewife that every artift 
.fhoeld know when he will be benefited by the work which he does, and 
when not ?— Perhaps not, faid he.— Sometimes, therefore, I replied, when a 
phyfician acts profitably, or noxioufly, he will not know that he acts in this 
manner; though, according to your doctrine, when he atts profitably, he 
aéts temperately. Or do you not fay fo?—I do —Does it not therefore 
feem, I replied, that fometimes, when he aéts profitably, he acts teme- 
perately, and is temperate, but is himfelf ignorant that he is tempe- 
rate ? But this, faid he, Socrates, can never take place. If you think that 
this neceffarily follows from what I have admitted above, I will readily grant 
it you. For I fhall not be afhamed to confefs, that fomething has been 
improperly afferted, rather than admit that the man who is ignorant of him- 
felfis temperate. For I nearly fay, that to know ourfelves, is temperance ; and 
J agree with him who infcribed this precept in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
For this precept appears to meto have been infcribedas a falutation of Divinity, 
to be ufed by thofe that enter the temple, inftead of Za7/! So that this infcrip- 
tion does not directly fignify joy, or imply that we fhould exhort each other to 
rejoice, but rather, to be temperate. For thus the God fpeaks to thofe that 
enter the temple ; and addreffes us otherwife than men are wont to do, as he 
alfo conceived, in my opinion, who placed this infcription. It likewife fays 
nothing elfe to thofe that enter, than that they fhould live temperately. But 
as fpeaking prophetically, it fays this in a more enigmatic manner. For 
* Know thyfelf," is the fame as ** Be temperate," as both the writings and 
I affert. But perhaps fome one may think it has a different meaning, which 
appears to me to have been the cafe with thofe who placed thofe pofterior 
infcriptions, ** Nothing too much'", and “A furety is near toforrow*." For 
they thought that * Know thyfelf,” was advice, and not an addrefs of the 
Divinity to thofe that enter the temple. Afterwards, that they might fut 
pend advice in no refpect inferior to this, they placed thefe infcriptions. 
Hence, Socrates, that fer the fake of which I affert all thefe things is this, 
that I may grant you all that has been faid above. For perhaps you may 
have faid fomething more right refpecting them, and perhaps this may be the 
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cafe with myfelf; but we have not advanced any thingclear, However, I 
now wifh to give you the reafon of this, if you do not grant that temperance 
is to know one's felf. But, I replied, O Critias, you a& by me as if I ac- 
knowledged that I knew that which is the fubje& of your inquiry. But 
this is not the cafe. For I always inquire in conjun@ion with you, refpect- 
ing that which is propofed to be confidered, in confequence of being myfelf 
ignorant. lam confidering, therefore, whether I fhall affent or not. But 
{top till I have confidered.—Confider then, he replied.—I anfwered, I do. 
For if to know a certain thing is temperance, it is evident that temperance 
will be a certain fcience, and a fcience of fomething. Or will it not ?—- 
It is, he replied, and of itfelf.—Is not therefore, I faid, medicine the fcience 
of that which is healthy ?—Entirely fo.—If then, I faid, vou fhould afk, 
fince medicine is the fcience of that which is healthy, of what advantage it 
is to us, and what it accomplifhes, I fhould reply that it is of no {mall ad- 
vantage, becaufe it procures us health, the effecting of which is beautiful, 
if you admit this.—I do admit it.—IFf therefore you fhould again afk me, 
what architecture effects, which is the fcience of building, I fhould fay, 
houfes ; and I fhould reply in a fimilar manner with refpe&t to other arts: 
it is requifite therefore, Critias, fince you fay that temperance is the fcience 
of itfelf, that you fhould be able to anfwer him who afks you, what beautiful 
work temperance effects, and which deferves to be named. Tell me 
therefore what it is ?—But Socrates, faid he, you do not interrogate rightly. 
For temperance is not naturally fimilar to other fciences, nor are other 
fciences fimilar to.other. But you make your inquiry as if they were fimilar. 
For tell me, faid he, what work is there in the logiftic !, or geometric art, 
which is of the like nature with a houfe, the work of the architeétural art, 
or with that cf a garment, which is the work of the weaving art ; and to 
in many other fuch particulars belonging to the feveral arts. Can you in 
thefe exhibit to me any fuch work? But you cannot.—I replied, You {peak 
the truth. But this I can fhow you, of what each of thefe fciences is the 
Ícience, and which is fomething different from that {cience. Thus, for in- 
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f'ance, the logiftic fcience is the fcience of even and odd multitude, how 
they fubfift with refpect to themfelves and to each other. Is it not? —En- 
tirely fo, he repl.eJ.—Are not, therefore, the even and the odd different 
from the logiftic fcience ?—Undoubtedly.—Staticks alfo is the fcience of the 
weight of a heavier and lighter body. And the heavy and the light are dif- 
ferent from ftaticks ittelf. Do you admit this ?—I do. —TeJl me then, what 
that is of which temperance is the {cience, and which is different from tem- 
perance itfelt :—This very thing, Socrates, faid he, which vou are now feek- 
jug, is that by which temperance differs from all other fciences: but you 
inquire after a certain fimilitude of it to other fciences. This however is not 
the cafe: for all other fciences are íciences of fomething different from 
themfelves ; but this alone is both the fcience of other fciences and of itfelf. 
And of thefe things yoa ought by no means to be ignorant. But I think 
that ycu do the verv thing which you juft now denied that you did: for 
you attempt to confute me, and difmiis that which is the fuübje&t of our dif- 
courfe.— What are you doing, I replied? Do you think that if I fhould en- 
deavour to confute you, I fhould do it on any other account, than that I 
might cifcover the meaning of what I affert, as I am fearful, left whilft I 
think myfelf knowing, when at the fame time I am not, I fhould be un- 
conícious of my ignorance? And now I fay that I do this, viz. confider the 
difcourfe, principally indeed for my own fake, but, perhaps alfo for the fake 
of my otber friends. Or do you not think it is a common good, for the 
condition of every thing to become apparent nearly to all men ?— Very much 
fo, he replied, Socrates.—Boldly therefore, faid I, O bleffed man, give vour 
opinion in anfwer to the queftion, difmiffing the confideration whether it 
is Critias or Socrates who is confuted ; but attend to the diícourfe itfelf, 
confidering what will be the confequence when either of us is confuted.—1 
fhail do fo, he replied: for you appear to me to {peak well.—Inform me 
therefore, faid I, what you fay refpe@ing temperance.—] fay then, he re- 
plied, that this alone, of all other tcience:, is both the icience cf itfelf and 
of other fciences. Will it therefore, faid I, be the fcience of ignorance’, 
fince it is of fcience ‘—Entirely fo.—The temperate man therefore alone 
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will know himfelf, and will be able to explore what it is he knows, and 
what it is he does not know. In a fimilar manner likewife he will be able 
to confider refpe&ting others, what it is which any one knows, and thinks he 
knows; and what it is which he himfelf thinks he knows, but does not know. 
But no other perfon will be able to accomplifh this, Likewife this is to be 
temperate, and is temperance, and the knowledge of ouríelves, to know what 
we know, and what we do not know. Are thefe the thingswhich you affert? — 
They are, he replied.—Again therefore, faid I, the third' to the Saviour, let 
us confider as it were from the beginning. In the firft place, whether tii. is 
poffible or not, that with refpect to what a man knows, and does not know, 
he may know that he knows and does not know. And, in the next place, 
if this is poffible, what will be the utility of it to us who know it.—l[t is 
requifite, faid he, to confider this.—Come then, faid I, Critias, confider 
whether you have any clear conceptions refpecting thefe things. For I am 
dubious, and I will tell you in what.— By all means, faid he. — The follow- 
ing confequence then, I replied, will enfue (if that is true which you 
juft now afferted), that there is one fcience which is not the fcience of any 
thing elfe than of itíelf and other fciences, and of ignorance. Will not this 
be the cafe ?—Entirely fo.—See then, my friend, how abfurdly we have en- 
deavoured to fpeak. For if you confider this fame thing in other things, it 
will, I think, appear to you to be impoffible—How aud where ?—Iu the 
following particulars. For confider, whether it appears to you that thers 
is a certain fight, which is not the vifion of thofe things which are the ob- 
je&s of other vifions, but is the vifion of itfelf and other vifions, and is 
likewife the vifion of that which is not vifion : and again, in a fimilar man- 
ner, which does not fee any colour, though it is fight, but fees itfelf and 
other vifions. Does it appear to you that there is fuch a fight as this ?—By 
Jupiter, it does not.— What then? Can there bean auditory fenfe, which 
does not hear any found, but heais itfelf, and other hearings, together with 
a privation of hearing ?—Nor yet this.—In fhort, therefore, confider with re- 
{pect to all the fenfes, whether it appears to you that there is any fente, 
which perceives other fenfes and itfelf, but perceives none of thofe things 
which are the objets of the other. fenfes.— This does not appear to.me to 
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be the cafe.—But does it appear to you that there is any defire, whichis the 
defire of no pleafure, but is the defire of itfelf and of other defires ?—It 
does net.—Nor, as] think, is there any will which wills no good, but alone 
wills itfelf and other wills.— There is not.—But will you fay that there is a 
love of fuch a kind, as to be the love of nothing beautiful, but which is 
the love of itfelf and other loves ?—Not I, faid he.— Do you conceive then, 
that there is any fear which fears itfelf and other fears, but fears nothing 
dreadful ?—] do not, faid he.—But is there any opinion which opines opinions 
and itfelf, but which forms no opinion refpecting thofe things which are 
the fubje£ls of other opinions ?—By no means.—But we fay, as it feems, 
that there is a fcience of fuch a kind, as to be the fcience of no difcipline, 
but which is the fcience of itfelf and of other fciences.— We do fay fo.— 
Muft it not therefore be wonderful if there is fuch a fcience? For we do 
not as yet ftreuuoufly contend that there is not, but confider if there is.— 
Right.—Come then, is this fcience the fcience of fomething? And does 
it poffefs a certain power, by which it is enabled to be the fcience of fome- 
thing ?—Entirely fo.—And muft we not alfo fay that the greater poffeffes a 
certain power, by which it is greater than fomething ? — We muft.—Mutt it 
not therefore be greater than fomething leffer, if it is greater?—It is necef- 
fary.—If therefore we fhould find fomething greater, which is greater than 
things greater, and than itfelf, but which is not greater than any of thofe 
things than which other things are greater, would it not follow that a thing 
of this kind, fince it is greater than itfelf, is alfo lefs than itfelf ? — This is 
perfectly neceffary, Socrates, faid he.—If therefore there is any thing 
which is double of other doubles, and of itfelf, it will be double of other 
doubles, and of itfelf, in confequence of being half. For nothing 
can be double of any thing clfe than of half.]True.—But being 
more than itfelf, will it not alfo be lefs than itfelf? And will not a thing 
which is heavier than, be alfo lighter than, itfelf? And that which is 
older than, be alfo younger than, itfelf? And in every thing elfe, in a 
fimiliar manner, will it not follow, that whatever has a power of its own 
with refpe& to itfelf, will alfo poffefs that effence to which this power is 
related? But my meaning is this: Do we not fay, that hearing is 
nothing elfe than a hearing of found ?— We do ?—If therefore it could hear 
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itfelf, would it not hear in confequence of itfelf poffeffiag a voice? For 
otherwife it would not hear.—It is perfe&ly neceffary this fhould be the 
cafe.—Sight likewife, O beft of men, if it could itfelf fee itfelf, muft necef- 
farily poffefs a certain colour. For without colour, fight would never 
be able to perceive any thing.—It would not.—You ice therefore, O Critias, 
that the particulars which we have difcuffed, appear to us to be partly 
altogether impoffible, and partly dubious in the extreme, whether they pof- 
fefs a power of their own with refpe&t to themfelves. For it is perfe&ly 
impoffible that this can be the cafe with magnitude, multitude, and other 
things of this kind. Or is it not ? —Entirely fo.—Again, that hearing hears 
itfelf, and fight fees itfelf, and that motion moves itfelf, and heat burns 
itfelf, and all other fuch like affertions, may be not credited by fome, but 
may perhaps be believed by others. But there is occafion, my friend, for 
{ome great man, who may be able to fhow fufficiently, by a divifion through 
all things, whether nothing except fcience naturally poffeffes a power 
of its own with refpect to itfelf, and not a power only over fomething 
elfe; or whether this is the cafe with {fome things, and not with others: 
and again, if there are certain things which poffefs a power with refpect 
to themfelves, whether the fcience which we fay is temperance, ranks in 
the number of thefe. For I do not believe myfelf fufficient for the difcuffion 
of thefe particulars: on which account I am not able ftrenuoufly to 
affirm, whether it is poffible there can be a fcience of fcience. Nor if there 
is, could I admit that temperance is this ícience, till I had confidered 
whether, being fuch, it would be of any advantage to us, or not. For I pro- 
phefy that temperance is fomething advantageous and good. Do you there- 
fore; O fon of Callaíchrus, (fince you affert that temperance is this fcience 
of (cience, and likewife of ignorance,) in the firft place evince this, that it 
is poffible for you to prove that which I have juft now mentioned ; and 
in the next place, in addition to its being poffible, fhow that it is profitable : 
and thus perhaps you will fatisfy me that what you have faid refpecting 
temperance is right.— But, Critias, when he had heard thefe things, and 
faw that I was dubious, in the fame manner as thofe that look dire&ly at 
others who are gaping, gape themfelves, fo he appeared to me to be involved 
in doubt, in confequence of my doubting. However, being very much 
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celebrated, he was afhamed of thofe that were prefent ; and was neithcr 
willing to grant me that he was incapable of deciding the queftion which 
I propofed to him, nor yet did he affert any thing perfpicuous, but concealed 
his perplexity. But I, that the difcourfe might proceed, faid, If it is agree- 
able to you, Critias, we will now grant this, that it is poffible there may be 
a {cience of ícience, But again, let us confider whether it is fo or not. 
If therefore this is in the higheft degree poffible, why is it more poffible to 
know what any one knows, and what he does not know? For we fay 
that this is for a man to know himfelf, and to be temperate. Or do we not ?— 
Entirely fo, he replied, and this happens in a certain refpe& to be the cafe, 
Socrates. For if any one poffeffes that fcience which knows itfelf, he will 
be fuch as that is which he poffeffes. Juft as when any one pofleffes 
fwiftnefs, he is. fwift; when he poffeffes beauty, is beautiful; and when 
knowledge, is knowing. But when any one poffeífes a knowledge of him- 
felf, he will then become himfelf knowing himfelf.—To this I replied, I 
was not dubious, that when any one poffefles the knowledge of himfelf, he 
then knows himfelf; but I was doubtful, what neceffity compels the man 
who poffeffes this knowledge to know what he knows, and what he does 
not know.—Becaufe, Socrates, this is the fame with that, —Perhaps fo, I 
replied ; but I feem to be always fimilarly affected. For again, I do not under- 
ftand how itis the fame thing for a man to know what he knows, and to 
know what he does not know.—How do you mean? faid he.— "Thus, I replied. 
Since there is a fcience of fcience, will this fcience be able to divide any fur- 
ther than this, that of thefe things this is fcience, and that is ignorance ?— It 
will not ; but thus far alone.—Is the fcience therefore, andignorance of that 
which is healthful, the fame with the {cience and ignorance of the juft ? — By 
no means,— But I think that the one isa medicinal, and the other a political 
{cience ; and that the fcience of fcience is nothing elfe than fcience.—Uhndoubt- 
edly.—He therefore who has not a fcientific knowledge of the healthy and the 
juft, but alone knows fcience, as alone poffeffing fcience of this, fuch a one 
will know that he knows, and that he poffeffes a certain fcience, both with 
refpe&t to himfelf and other things. Or will he not?—Yes.—.But how 
will he know that he knows through this fcience? For he knows the 
Lealthful through the medicinal fcience, and not through temperance ; the 
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harmonic through the mufical {cience, an] not through temperance ; and 
that which pertains to building through the archi: dud fcience, and not 
throuzh temperance; and fo in every thing elfe. Is it not fo ?—S» itap- 
pears.—But how can temperance, if it is the fcience of fciences, know that 
it knows the falubrious, or that which pertains to building ?—-It cannot by 
any means.—Being therefore ignorant of this, it will not know that which 
it knows, but will alone know that it knows.—So it feems.—To know 
therefore that which we know, and that of which we are ignorant, will not 
be to be temperate, nor yet will be temperance, but as it feems this will con- 
fit alone in knowing that we know, and that we do not know.—TIt appears 
fo.—Hence, he who poffeffes this fcience of fciences, will not be able to ex- 
amine another, who profeffes to have a fcientific knowledge, whether he 
knows fcientifically or not that which he fays he knows ; but as it feems he 
will alone know this, that he poffeffes a certain fcience, but temperance will 
not enable him to know the object of this fcience.—It does not appear that 
it will.—Neither therefore will he be able to diftinguifh one who pre- 
tends to be a phyfician, but is not, from one who is a true phyfician, nor any 
other who is from one who is not endued with fcientific knowledge. But 
let us thus confider ; if a temperate man, or any other perfon, intends to 
difcover a true and a falfe phyfician, will he not a@ as follows? He will 
not difcourfe with him refpecting the medicinal fcience: for, as we have 
faid, a phyfician attends to nothing elfe than the healthy and the difeafed, the 
falubrious and the noxious. Is it not fo }—tkHt is.— But he knows nothing 
refpecting fcience ; for this we have attributed to temperance alone.—We 
have.— The phyfician therefore will not know any thing about medicine, 
fince medicine is a fcience.— T'rue. — And the temperate man will know that 
he poffeffes a certain fcience; but it is neceffary that of this fcience the phy- 
fician fhould make trial ; and to know what this fcience is muft be the pro- 
vince of fome other perfon, Or is not every fcience defined by this, not only 
that it is a fcience, but by afcertaining what fcience it is, and what are its 
objects ?—Yes.—The medicinal fcience, therefore, is defined to be different 
from other {ciences in this, that it is the fcience of the falubrious and the 
noxious.—It is.— Is it not therefore neceffary, that he who wifhes to con- 
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verfant? For it is not proper to contemplate it in things external, with 
which it is not converfant.—Certainly not.—He therefore who contem- 
plates rightly, will contemplate a phyfician, fo far as he is a phyfician, in 
things falubrious and noxious.—So it feems.—In words and actions there- 
fore, will not fuch a one confider whether what is afferted is true, and 
whether what is done is done rightly ?—It is neceffary.—But can any one 
accomplifh this without the medicinal fcience —Certainly not.—Nor yet 
can any other, as it feems, except the phyfician ; nor can this be accomplifhed 
by the temperate man. For, befides being temperate, he would be a 
phyfician.—True.—More than any thing therefore will it follow, if temper- 
ance is alone the fcieuce of fcience, and the fcience of ignorance, that neither 
can he who knows the medical art, nor he who does not, be able to dif- 
tinguifh the real or pretended phyfician, or one who thinks he is a phyfician, 
ror can any other perfon who is knowing in any thing whatever, be able to 
accomplifh this, except him who profeffes the fame art, as is the cafe with 
other artifts.—lIt appears fo, faid he.— What further utility then, Critias, 
fhall we derive from temperance, if it is fuch as we have afferted it to be? 
For if, as we fuppofed iu the beginning, the temperate man knows that which 
he knows, and that of which he is ignorant, knowing with refpect to the 
former ¢hat he knows, and with refpect to the latter that he does not know, 
and is able to contemplate another perfon who is affeéted in the very fame 
manner,—if this be the cafe, we muft fay that we derive a great advantage 
from being temperate. For both we who poffefs temperance, and all fuch 
as are governed by us, fhall pafs through life without guilt; fince we fhall 
neither ourfelves endeavour to do any thing which we do not know, but 
finding out fkilful perfons, commit it to their care, nor fhall we allow thofe 
that are in fubje&tion to us to do any thing elfe than what they will do well, 
but this will be that of which they poffefs a {cientific knowledge. And thus 
through temperance we fhall govern our families in a proper manner, well 
adminifter the affairs of cities, and every thing elfe which is under the do- 
minion of temperance. For erroneous condu& being taken away, and 
retitude being the leader in every ation, it is neceffary that men with thefe 
qualifications fhould act beautifully and well; and that thofe that act well 
Íhould be happy. Should we not, O Critias, fpeak in this manner refpecting 
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temperance; afferting, how great a good it is to know what any one 
knows, and what he does not know ?—Entirely fo, he replied.—Burt now, 
faid I, you fee that no fuch tcience has appeared to us any where.—I do 
fee it, he replied.— Has not therefore, faid I, temperance, which we lave now 
found to be that which knows both fcience and the privation of fcience, 
this good, that he who potfeffes it will eafily learn whatever elfe ke may 
attempt to learn, and all things will appear to him in a clearer point of 
view? Will not this likewife follow from his looking to ícience in what- 
ever he learns? And will he not examine others better, refpecting things 
which he has learned? And muft not thofe who examine others without 
this, do it in a more imbecile and unbecoming manner? Are thefe the privi- 
leges, my friend, which we enjoy through the poffeffion of temperance ? 
But at the fame time, do we look to fomething greater, and require tem- 
perance to be greater than it really is ?—Perhaps, faid he, this is the cafe.— 
Perhaps fo, I replied. And perhaps too we have inveftigated nothing pro- 
fitable. But I conjecture this from hence, that certain abfurd confequences 
appear to me to enfue refpecting temperance, if it is fuch as we have defined 
it to be.’ For let us fee, if you pleafe admitting that it is pofhble to have a 
{cientific knowledge of ícience ; and let us not deprive temperance of the 
power of knowing what it knows, and what it does not know, which we 
afcribed to itat firft, but let us confer upon it this power. And, admitting all 
thefe particulars, let us {till more diligently confider, if being fuch it will 
benefit us at prefent. For what we juft now faid, | mean that temperance 
would be a great good, if it were of fuch a nature as to govern families and 
cities, does not appear to me, O Critias, to have been properly granted.— How 
fo, he replied. —Becaufe, faid T, we eafily admitted, that it would be a great 
good to mankind, tf each of us performed thofe things which we knew, and 
committed to others endued with knowledge the management of things of 
which we are ignorant.—Did we not then, faid he, do right in affenting to 
thefe things ?—lt appears to me, I replied, that we did not.—You really {peak 
abfurdly, faid he, Socrates. —By the dog, faid I, thus it appears to me. And 
jutt now looking at thefe things, I faid, that they feemed to me to be abfurd, 
and that I was afraid we had not rightly confidered them. For in reality, 
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me, what good it will produce for us,—Inform me, faid he, how this is, 
that we alfo may know what you fay. —I think, I replied, that I am trifling ; 
but at the fame time, it is neceffary to confider that which prefents itfelf to 
our view, and not rafhly omit it, if anv one pays to it the fmalleft degree of 
attention.—You fpeak well, faid he.—Hear then, 1 replied, my dream, 
whether it has paffed through the gate of horn *», or through that of ivory, 
For if temperance fhould govern us, being fuch as we have now defined it 
to be, jt would indeed a& fcientifically ; nor would he who afferts himfelf 
to be a pilot, when he is not, deceive us; nor would a phyfician, nor a 
general of an army, nor any other who pretends to know that which he does 
not know, elude our penetration. But from thefe things thus fubfifting, 
fomething ele would happen to us; for our bodies would be more health- 
ful than they are at prefent, and we fhould be preferved in the perils of the 
fea and war. We fhould likewife poffefs all our veffels and inftruments, 
together with our garments, fhoes, and all the conveniences and neceffaries 
of life, more artificially conftructed than at prefent, becaufe we fhould em- 
ploy trueartifts, Ifalfo you are willing we fhould grant that prophecy is the 
{cience of that which is future, and that temperance prefidiug over it, 
avoids arrogant diviners, but choofes true prophets for the predi€tion of 
future events, I fhould affirm that the human race, furnifhed with this, would 
a€t and live fcientifically. For temperance being our guard, it will not 
faffer ignorance interfering to cooperate with us. But that we fhall act 
well and be happy, in confequence of acting fcientifically, this, friend Critias, 
I am not yet able to underftand.— But indeed, he replied, you will not eatily 
find any other end of ating well, if you defpife a&ing tcientifically.—In- 


* Socrates here alludee to Homer's well-known defcription of the two gates of dreams, of which 
the foJlowing explanation is given by Porphyry, as preferved by Macrobius in Somn. Scip. cap. 3. 
** All truth, fays he, is latent ; but this the foul fometimes beholds, when fhe is a little liberated 
by flep from the employments of the body. And fon:ctimes fhe extends her fight, but rever 
perfe&ly reaches the object of her vifion. Hence when fhe heholds, the does not fee it with 4 
free and direct light, but through an intervening veil, which the folds of darkening nature 
draw over her eye. This veil, when in fleep it admits the fight to extend as far as to truth, ig 
faid to be of horn, whofe nature ts fuch, from.its tenutty, that it is pervious to the fight. But when 
it dulls the fight and repels it from the vifion of truth, it is faid to be of ivory, which is a body fo 
papprally denfe, that, however thin it may be fcraped, it cannot be penetrated by the vifual rays.” 
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ftru& me therefore more particularly, I faid, what kind of fcientific action 
you mean, Is it that ofcutting leather ?—It is not, by Jupiter.—Is it that 
ofa brazier ?—By no means.—Is it that of a wool-worker, or a turner, or 
any fuch like artifts ?$—It is not. —We muft therefore, I replied, ‘no longer 
perfift in the affertion, that he is happy who lives fcientifically, For thefe 
artifts, though they live fcientifically, are not acknowledged by you to be 
happy; but it appears to me that the happy man fhould be ranked among 
certain períons that live fcientifically, And perhaps you will affert the 
happy man to be him whom I juft now mentioned, I mean the diviner, who 
knows all future events. Do you fpeak of this, or of any other charac- 
ter ?! —Of this, faid he, and another.— What other? I replied. Do you fpeak 
ofthe man who, befides knowing future events, knows every thing paft and 
prefent, and is not ignorant of any thing? For let us admit that there is 
fucha man: for I think you will not fay that any one lives more fcieuti- 
fically than this man, —Certainly not.—But this alfo fhould be added, Which 
of the fciences makes him happy ? Or do all the íciences fimilarly produce 
this effe& ?—By no means, faid he.—But which moft eminently accomplithes 
this? Is it that by whicha man knows things paft, prefent, and to come? 
And will it therefore be the fcience of chefs ?— But why of chefs? he re- 
plied.— Will it then be the logiftic fcience ?$ —By no means.—Shall we fay 
it is the fcience by which health is procured. —Rather fo, faid he.— But is it, 
I replied, efpecially that fcience by which we know {ome particular thing ?— 
It is that, faid he, by which we know good and evil.—O vile man, I replied, 
fome time fince you drew me round in a circle, concealing from me that to 
act well, and be happy, did not confift in living fcientifically, and were not 
produced by the poffeffion of all the other fciences, but are effected by one 
Ícience alone, which enables us to know good and evil. And if, O Critias, 
you were willing to take away this fcience from the other fciences, would 
the medicinal fcience no lefs produce health, that of the leather-worker 
fhoes, that of the weaver garments? And would the pilot's art no lefs pre- 
vent us from perifhing in the fea, and the military fcience from being killed 
in battle ?—No lefs, faid he.— But, friend Critias, this fcience, by which we 
know good and evil, being taken awav, each of thefe other fciences will no 
longer operate beneficially.— T'rue.—But this fcience, as it feems, is not tem- 
perance, but that, the employment of which is to benefit us: for it is not 
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the fcience of fciences, and their privations, but it is the fcience of good “and 
evil. So that if temperance is beneficial, it will be ufeful to us in fome 
other refpect.—But, he replied, is not temperance then beneficial? For if 
temperance is the fcience of fciences, and prefides over other fciences, it will 
alfo benefit us by ruling over this fcience which is converfant with the good. 
—But will temperance, I replied, give us health, and not the medicinal 
Ícience? And will this effect all that the other arts effeét, fo that each of 
thefe will no longer accomplifh its proper work? Or did we not fome time 
fince teftify that temperance is the {cience of fcience, and ignorance alone, 
but of nothing elfe? Js it not fo?—So it appears,—It is not therefore the 
artificer of health.—Clearly not.—For health is the produ&ion of another 
art. Is it not ?—It is.—-Hence, my friend, temperance is not the artificer of 
utility: for we attributed this effect to another art. Did we not?—Entirely 
fo.—How therefore will temperance be beneficial, fince it is the artificer of 
no utility.—By no means, Socrates, as it feems.— Do you not fee, therefore, 
Critias, that I was very properly afraid fome time fince, and that I juftly 
accufed myfelf, becaufe I beheld nothing ufeful refpecting temperance? For 
that which is acknowledged to be the moft beautiful of all things, would 
not have appeared to us to be ufelefs, if I were myfelf in any refpe& ufeful 
for the purpofe of proper inveftigation. But now we are every way van- 
quifhed, and by no means able to difcover with what defign the legiflator 
inftituted this name temperance; although we have granted many things 
whieh by no means followed from our difcourfe. For we admitted, that 
there is a fcience of fcience, though our difcourfe neither fuffers nor affirins 
this. We likewife granted that the works of other {ciences were known 
by this fcience, though neither did our difcourfe fuffer this, in order that we 
might define a temperate man to be one who knows that he knows the 
things which he knows, and who likewife knows that he does not know the 
things of wbich he is ignorant. "This indeed we granted in a manner per- 
fectly magnificent, not confidering that it is impoffible, after a manner, for 
a man to know that which he in no refpect knows. For we agreed that he 
who is ignorant of any thing may know ' that he is ignorant of that 
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thing, though in my opinion there is nothing which appears more irrational 
than this affertion. But at the fame time, fo filly were we, though not 
obftinate in the purfuit of this inquiry, that we were not rendered in any 
refpe&t more able to difcover the truth. Indeed, fo ridiculous was our in- 
veftigation, that what we had formerly acknowledged, and mutually devifed 
to be temperance, this in a very infolent manner has appeared to us to be 
ufelefs. On my own account, therefore, L am lefs indiznant ; but for your fake 
I replied, O Charmides, I am very indignant, if you who are fo beautiful in 
your body, and moft temperate with refpect to your foul, derive no advan- 
tage from this temperance, and are not in any refpect benefited in life by 
its prefence. But I am ftill more indignant for the fake of the incantation, 
which I learned from a Thracian, if being a thing of no worth, I have 
beftowed fo much labour in learning it to no purpofe. Ido not, therefore, 
by any means think that this is the cafe, but I am of opinion that I am a 
bad inveftigator. For I confider temperance as a certain mighty good; and 
I am perfuaded, that if you poffefs it, vou are d/effed. But tee if you do 
poffefs it, and do not in any refpect require the incantation. For if you 
poffets it, I fhall rather advife you to confider me as a trifler, and one who 
is incapable of inveftigating by difcourfe; but I fhall advife you to confider 
yourfelf happy in proportion to the degree of temperance which you poflefs. 
And, O Charmides But, by Jupiter, Socrates, faid he, I do not know 
whether I poffefs it, or not. For how can I know that, the nature of which you, 
as you fay, are unable to difcover? I, indeed, am not very much perfuaded by 
you, and I confider myfelf, Socrates, to be greatly in want of the incantation. 
I likewife am of opinion, fo far as pertains to myfelf, that nothing hinders me 
from being daily enchanted by you, as long as you fhall think it neceffary.— 
‘Be it fo, faid Critias: but, O Charmides, if you act in this manner, it will be 
to me as an argument that you are temperate, becaufe you will prefent your- 
felf to Socrates to be enchanted, and will not defert him for any occafion, 
whether great or fmall.—I fhall follow, faid he, and not defert him. For I 
fhould a& in a dire manner, if I were not perfuaded by you who are my tutor, 


ing, therefore, he does not know that he is ignorant, but may be faid to have a confufed con- 
fcioufnefs, or a dreaming perception, that he is fo. This is the key to the profound meaning of 
Socrates when he faid that he Anew that he knew nothing, which I have explained in a note on 
the Apoplogy, and elfewhere. 
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and did not do what you order.—But, faid Critias, I do order you.—1 fhall, 
therefore, a& in this manner, Charmides replied, beginning from this very 
day.—But what are thefe, I replied, deliberating about ?—Nothing, faid 
Charmides: but we have determined to a& in this manner.— You have 
employed violence, therefore, faid I, and do not permit me to interrogate.— 
Confider me as having ufed force, faid he, fince Critias commands me to 
adopt this mode of conduct,  Befides this, do you alfo confult what you are 
to do.—But, I replied, there is no place left for confultation: for no man 
is able to oppofe you, when you are endeavouring and compelling to do any 
thing.— Do not you, therefore, refift, faid he.— I fhall not indeed, faid I, 
oppofe you. 
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Iw this Dialogue Hippias the fophift bears the higheft of the two fube 
ordinate parts or characters: from him therefore it derives its name 1; and 
the brevity of it, in comparifon with the other between Socrates and the 
fame fophift, has occafioned it to be called The Leffler Hippias.— The title 
prefixed to it in all the editicns of Plato, which is this, mo ivdou;, Concerning 
Lying, or untruth, is apparently defedtive ; becaufe it expreffes only part of 
the fubjeét: unlefs the word lying be there taken in the fenfe put upon it by a 
late writer 7, fo as to relate to every part of human condu&. But this being 
not the proper fenfe of the word, we have ventured to change the title ; 
and to affign fuch a one as, we think, comprehends the whole of the fubje& ; 
and, in as few words as are requifite to fome degree of clearnefs, {hows the 
nature of it. For in this Dialogue is argued a point which has been long 


See the latter part of the Prolocue.—S, 


* Mr. Wollafton in his Religion of Nature delineated: where that very ingenious and learned 
man makes error, or deviation. from reétituce in moral actions, to confilt in ating a lie; that 
is, in acting as if the nature of that perfon or thing, whom or which our a&ion concerns, were 
different from what it is: which in plain Knglifh, and agreeably to the language of the Platonifts, 
is the fame thing as acting with incongruity and impropriety; or, as the Stoics love to exprefs 
themfelves, acting contrary to nature, our own, and that of other things.—S. 

the: 
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the fubje& of much controverfy, “whether error in the will depends on 
error in judgment." Socrates takes the affirmative fide of the quef- 
tion: and his end in fo doing is to prove the neceffity of informing the 
underftanding in moral truths, that is, of acquiring moral fcience; together 
with the neceffity of maintaining the governing part within us in full power 
over that which is inferior, that is, of acquiring habits of virtue : through want 
of which fcience, and of which power or virtue, the philofopher infinuates, 
that man is either led blindly or impelled inevitably into evil. This defign 
is executed in three parts. The firft is concerning words: in which it 
appears, from induCtional reafoning, that all untruth is owing either to fome 
ignorance in the mind, that is, want of knowledge in thofe things which 
are the fubjects of our affirmation or negation, or to fome paffion of the foul, 
defire of glory, for inftance, prompting us to fpeak either deliberately and 
with defign, like Hippias, or inadvertently and rafhly, like Achilles, untruths 
or hes. The fecond part is concerning actions; and proceeds in the fame 
way of reafoning by indution, to prove that all error in acting arifes either 
from ignorance or weaknefs: feeing that in every action, merely corporeal, 
and alfo in the energies or works of every art, when faults are committed, 
fuch as are blamable, the caufe of this is either defect of fkill to defign well, 
or defect of ability to execute. In the laft part, by much the fhorteft, but 
for which the other two are intended by Plato, according to his ufual man- 
ner, merely to prepare us, the reafoning is analytical; and proves, that in 
difhoneft or bad men the underftanding is either unenlightened by fcience, 
cr overpowered and blinded by paffion, or elíe fuffers in both ways ; and 
therefore that, with the ignorance or impotence of mind under which they 
labour, thev labour at the fame time under a neceffity of doing ill: from 
which neceffity they can be freed only by inward light and ftrength, that is, 
by ícience and virtue. Here we find the Sapiens fibique Imperiofus of 
Horace, in a beautiful paffage of his feventh Satire, the fecond book : fo much 
of which as relates immediately to our purpofe we have thus paraphrafed ; 


Thy mafler does, himfelf, fome mafler ferve ; 
Some impulfe fets in a&ion every nerve. 
Think not the puppet in his own command ; 
His firings are guided by another's hand. 
Who 
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Who then is free? —who not by paffion fool'd, 
In every motion is by rea‘on rul'd. 

To all but reafon he, fuperior, fill 

Moves but as bids him his own better will. 


Agreeably to this is that do&trine of the Stoics, derived immediatelv, it 
fhould feem, from this dialogue of Plato, ‘that only the wife man is free ' :" 
upon which maxim the fifth Satire of Perfius is a lively comment. But this 
being a philofophical paradox, Plato employs great addrefs, in the infinuating 
into the mind a truth which our own confcioufnefs feems to contradict : for 
who is there, not under outward reftraint, and only influenced by inward 
motives, who does not think himfelf free? Our fubtle philofopher there- 
fore argues upon the fuppofition of the freedom of will in bad men; and by 
thus arguing, proves an abfurdity, *that fuch as do evil wilfully are better 
men than thofe who do evil without intending it." The confequence of 
which is this, that the argument proceeded upon a falfe fuppofition ; for 
that none do evil with a clear-fighted and diftin& view, and tiat in bad men 
the willis not free. Thus much only feems neceffary for opening the con- 
cealed manner, defign, and method of this dialogue. A more explicit and 


' Plotinus alfo, the moft antient Platonift of any whofe writings are now remaining, proves 
that only mind or intelle& is truly free; and that, therefore, liberty of will in man, or his hav- 
ing his ations in his own power, ro avrt£ovciov, refides only in a foul whofe inward operations 
follow the lcading of intelle& or mind, sv ux xata vov evepyoursn, And at the end of his argu- 
ment he thus concludes, The foul, therefore, becomes free through the government of the mind ; 
purfuing thus, without impediment or hindrance, her way to good : Twerat ov? Puyn ercubepa dix 
vou, mpos ro ayabov omtudoucc avepmodiotas. Plotin. Enn. vi. l. viii. c. 5,6, and 7. Alexander 
Aphrodif. alfo, the oldeft interpreter of Ariftole extant, makes the effence of man’s freedom to 
confift in his being governed xara royov Te xa: xoig, by the judgment of his own reafon; and in 
a&ting xara royixny Spunv, from rational motives, or as he is prompted and excited by reafon. 
See his treatife Tlegr eisapueyne, §. 14, and 23. ed. Lond. and Ariftotle himfelf, Metaphyfic. 1. ix. 
c. 5. Epicurus feems to have been the firft who imagined human liberty to confift in a&ing 
without any motives at all, or at leaft independently of any. To account for which wild way of 
a&ing, he fuppofes that uncertain and unaccountable declination of atoms, or their deviation 
from the ordinary courfe of nature, for which he is juftly reprehended by Cicero in many parts 
of his philofophical works. Yet this notion, or fancy, of Epicurus, concerning the liberty of the 
will, abfurd as it is, hath been efpoufed by fome modern writers of great name; though without 
his, or indeed any other ingenious contrivance to obviate the abfurdity.—S. 


VOL. V. 2N particular 
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particular account of them will appear in the procefs of our notes, "The 
Introdu&ion is too natural and eafy to want any explication, The outward 
form of the Dialogue is imply dramatic: and as to its genius, it may perhaps 
not improperly be faid to be of the confuting kind; for we would not, unlefs 
obliged by the neceffity of reafon, choofe to differ from other writers, or 
depart from antient authority, by which it is pronounced anatreptic. What 
ground there is, however, for referring it to fome other kind, will eafily 
appear to the readers of our fynopfis.—S. 


THE 


THE LESSER HIPPIAS. 


THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


EUDICUS, SOCRATES, HIPPIAS. 


t SCENE.—The SCHOOL of PHIDOSTRATUS. 


EUDICUS. 


W uENCE comes it, Socrates, that you are fo filent; when Hippias here 
has been exhibiting fo finely and fo copioufly ? Why do you not join the reft 
of the audience in praifing his differtation ; or, at leaft, make fome objec- 
tions to it, if there was any thing in it which you difapproved ?—Al1l the 
company too are now departed, and we left by ourfelves; we, who would 
claim an efpecial right to (hare in all philofophic exercifes. 


Soc. It would give me pleafure, Eudicus, I affure you, to afk Hippias a 
queftion 


1 The converfation, here related, was held prefenily after Hippias had finifhed the exhibiting 
or public reading of that differtation of his, fo highly celebrated by himfelf in the larger Dialogue 
of his name, and upon the fame fpot of ground, which had been the fcene of his le&ure. This 
is evident frum many circumflances. In the firft place, Eudicus, who is there mentioned as the 
patron of Hippias, and promoter of that exhibition in particular, fuftains the fame character in 
this Dialogue. He opens it with an air of triumph upon the fuccefs of Hippias, which appeared 
in the applaufe paid him by his audience: and whenever he fpeaks afterwards, he takes the air 
and ttyle of a patron, one of that kind who are humble and ignorant admirers.—It is probable 
that he flayed behind, one of the laft of the affembly, on purpofe to have an opportunity of in- 
viting and leading the orator to his houfe ; to feaft there together, upon his coming off fo triumph- 
antly ; as the cuftom is in modern times upon fimilar occafions.—Further, it appears from that 
paffage of the Greater Hippias before cited, that Socrates, with fuch of his philofophic friends as 
himfelf. fhould choofe, was, at the particular requeft of Hippias, to make part of the audience at 
his intended exhibition. It is reafonable therefore to fuppofe them to be admitted without pay- 


ing their,quota of the contribution money. Now this circumflance exactly tallies with what we 
2N2 find 
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queftion or two, relating to a fubject, which he has juft now been treating 
of, taken out of Homer. For I have heard your father Apemautes fay, that 
the Iliad of Homer was a finer poem than his Odyífey ; and as far furpaffed 
it in excellence, as the virtue of Achilles furpaffed the virtue of Ulyffes. 
For thofe two poems, he faid, were purpofely compofed in honour of thofe 
two heroes: the Odyfley, to fhew the virtues of Ulyffes; the Iliad, thofe of 
Achilles. Concerning this very point then, I fhould be glad, if it pleafes 


Hippias, to afk his opinion; what he thinks of thofe two perfons, and 


whether of them in his judgment was the better man. For his exhibition, 


befides containing a great variety of other matters, difplayed much learning 
in the pocts, and particularly in Homer. 


Eup. There is no doubt but Hippias, if you propofe a queftion to him, 
will condefcend to give an anfwer.—Will you not, Hippias, anfwer to any 


queftion which Socrates fhall propofe to you? or what other courfe will 
you take in the affair ? 


Hir. ' I fhould take a fhameful courfe indeed, Eudicus, fhould I decline 


find in this Dialogue. For, not to infift on the improbability that Socrates fhould have been pre- 
fent without fuch fpezial invitation; it accounts for the tarrying behind of Socrates and his 
friends, out of civility to Hippias, who probably had conducted and introduced them to the place 
appointed for the exhibition. — That Socrates was at this time accompanied by fome of his fol- 
lowers in philofophy, is plain from the firft fpeech of Eudicus; at the conclufion of which he 
addreffes Socrates in the plural number, meaning him and his friends.—One argument more, to 
prove that the exhibition of Hippias, which gave occafion to this Dialogue, was the fame with 
that promifed in the Greater Hippias, arifes from the nature of the differtation itfelf. For the cha- 
ra&ers of the heroes in Homer's Iliad were drawn in this which he had been exhibiting, as we 
learn from the following Dialogue; and it appears froin the fubje&t, the title, and introduction of 
the differtation promifed, that a defcription of thofe very chara&ers made a confiderable part of 
it.—Itemarkable infiances, all thefe, of Plato's exa& fidelity in the dramatic circumftances of his. 


Dialogues, if true ; or of his accuracy and exquifite judgment in adapting them one to another and 
to probability, if they are feigned.—S. 


* The ufual manner of Plato, in his Dialogues, is to open the character of each perfon, in the 
beginning or fir(t fpceches of his part; a manner worthy the imitation of all dramatic poets. The 
molt ftriking feature in the character of Hippias is vanity, or the defire of falfe and vain applaufe : 
accordingly, it is bere, in the very outfet of the Dialogue, flown in a ftrong light. But there is, 
befidee, a peculiar reafon for difplaving it in the beginning of this particular Dialogue, becaufe 


the difplay of Hippias’s vanity, and of the influence that vanity had npon his conduét, makes a 
material part of the fubject and defign.—S, 


> 


an{wering 
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anfwering to any queflion put by Socrates ; I, who never fail my attendance 
at the Olympic games ; and, quitting the privacy of home, conftantly pre- 
fent myfelf in the temple there, to differt, before the general affembly of the 
Grecians, upon any of the fubjeéts which I have then ready for exhibition, 
fuch as fhall be chofen by the audience ; and to anfwer to any queftion 
which anv man fhall think fit to afk. 

Soc. Happy is the fituation of your mind, Hippias, that, as often as the 
Olympic feftival returns, you can ' proceed to the temple witha foul fo 
full of alacrity and hope, through contcioufnefs of wifdom. 1 fhould much 
wonder, if any one of the athletic combatants, on that occafion, marched 
to the engagement with half that fecurity and confidence in the powers of 
his body, which you, according to your own account, have in the abilities of 
your mind. 

Hip. I have reafon, Socrates, to entertain fuch confidence. For, fince the 
time when I firft contended for a prize in the trials of {kill at the Olym- 
pics, I have never met with a man my fuperior in any which I engaged 
in, 

Soc. The reputation of your wifdom, Hippias, will be a fair monument of 
glory to your family and country.—But what fay you to our queftion con- 
cerning Achilles and Ulyffes? Whether of the two, think you, was the 
better man; and in what refpects? For, amidft the multitude of people, 
who were within, thronging about you at your exhibition, I miffed hearing 
fome part of what you faid ; and, though defirous of afking you to repeat it over 
again, I fuppreffed that defire, on account of the greatnetfs of the crowd, and 
becaufe I would not interrupt your diflertation. But fince we are reduced 


' That ic, when he was going to engage in thofe voluntary combats or contentions between 
the fophifls, to prove which of them could make the finch exhibition. The decifion of thefe 
feems to have been left to that judicious audience of theirs, the multitude; who promulgated 
their fcntence, we prefume, in their ufual way, by beftowing a more or lefs loud roar of applaute, 
in proportion as they were more or lels pleafed with each of the combatants in thefe bye-battles. 
For, as it is certain that thefe made no part of thole folemn cembats or competitions at the 
Olympic fettival, according to its original inftitution ; fo neither do we luppole them in the nuni- 
ber of thofe added afterwards, thofe in the liberal arts and fciences. 1t is more probable that 
the fophifts, with a view of fpreading their fame wider, exhibited on thefe occafions, gratis, to the 
public, the moft approved of their dillertations made for private exhibition.—S., 

to 
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to fo fmall a number, and fince Eudicus here encourages me to afk you, 
give me a precife and clear account of what you then faid of thofe two 
heroes, and what diftin&tion you made between their characters, 

Hie. Well, Socrates ; I am willing to inform you, more precifely and 
diftinétly than I did in my exhibition, what my fentiments are concerning 
thofe heroes, and others befide.—1 fay then, that Homer has made Achilles 
fuperior in virtue to all the Grecians who were at the fiege of Troy, Neftor 
fuperior in wifdom, and Ulyffes in cunning, 

Soc. Ah, Hippias! Will you grant me one favour more? and that is, 
not to laugh at me, if I am flow in apprehending what you fay, and im- 
portune you with frequent and repeated queftions, Will you endeavour, on 
the contrary, to give me mild and gentle autwers ? 

Hip. Since I profefs the inftruéting others in the knowledge of thofe very 
things which are the fubjeéts of your inquiry, and think that knowledge fo 
rare, as to deferve the being well paid for, it would be unfair and difhonour- 
able in me, Socrates, not to pardon your ignorance, and give a mild anfwer 
to your queftions, 

Soc. Very fairly and honourably fpoken.—You mut know then, that 
when you faid Achilles was made by Homer fuperior in virtue, I feemed to 
apprehend your meaning: as I alfo did, when you told me that his Neftor 
was made fuperior in wildom, But when you further faid, that the poet had 
made Ulyfies fuperior in cunning, what you mean by this, to confe(s to you 
the truth, I am entirely ignorant of—Poffibly I may apprehend your meaning 
better by your anfwer to this queftion : Is not cunning part of the character 
of Acbilles, as drawn by Homer ?. | 

Hir. Nothing like it; but the height of fimplicity, For in the ninth 
bock of the Iliad, where Achilles and Ulyffes are introduced in converfa- 
tion together, Achilles, addreffing himfelf to Ulyffes, fpeaks thus : 


* Son of Laertes, progeny of Jove | 
Subtle thy wit, Ulyffes, and thy brain 


1 It muft be remembered, that we have profeffed to tranflate the paflages, taken out of Homer, 
not immediately from the poet, but from Plato. Now in thefe verfes, as here cited, befides other 
various readings, there is one whole line omitted ; which, though of importance in the poem, 1s 


infiguificant to the defign of Hippias in citing the paflage.—S. 
Full 
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Full of devices various: but to me 

Plain fpeech belongs ; and bluntly to declare 

My mind, my meaning, and my fix'd refolve, 

Not the black gates of hades are to me 

More hoftile or more hateful, than the man 

W hofe tongue holds no communion with his heart. 
Thus then the fecret purpofe of my foul 

I tell thee—in no fruitlefs words ; the deed 

Shall follow. 


In thefe verfes we fee the charaCter of each of thofe heroes: we fee 
Achilles fincere and fimple, Ulyffes falfe and cunning. For Achilles is made 
the fpeaker of thefe verfes, and to Ulyffes are they fpokeu. 

Soc. Now, Hippias, lam in {fome hopes of underftanding what you mean, 
Falfe you call cunning, it feems ; and a cunning man, with you, I find, is a 
man of falfehocd. 

Hip. Exaétly fo, Socrates. And Homer accordingly has made Ulyffes a 
man of that very character, in many vlaces both of the Iliad and of the 
Odyfley. 

Soc. Homer then, it feems, was of opinion, that the man of truth was a 
man of different character from the man of flfehood. 

Hip. Certainly, Socrates. How fhould it be otherwife ? 

Soc. And are you of the fame opinion then yourfelf, Hippias ? 

Hir. Moft certainly. For it would be of fad confequence to have thofe 
two oppofite characters confounded. 

Soc. Homer then let us leave out of the queftion : it being impoffible for 
us to afk him, what he had in his mind when he wrote thofe verfes. But, 
fince you appear to fecond and fupport his caufe, and to entertain the fame fen- 
timents with thofe which you attribute to him, do you anfwer at the fame 
time for both, for the poet and yourfelf. 

Hip. So it fhall be. Afk any queftion then, whatever you think fit ;— 
only let it be brief. 

Soc. * By men of falfenood, do you mean men who are under fome fuch 

kind 


* Plato, in this and the queflions which follow, informs us what are the fources of vice and: 
moral 
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kind of inability to certain actions, as men who are fick labour under? 
or do you mean men of abilities and powers for fome or other perform- 
ance ? 

Hir. I mean men, who have powers, and thofe very ftrong ones too, for 
many purpofes, but particularly to deceive others. 

Sec. The cunning then, it feems, according to your account, are men of 
{trong powers and abilities. Are they not? 

Hip. They are. 

Soc. Is it through folly, and want of underftanding, that they are cun- 
ning and deceitful ? or is it through artfulnefs and underftanding—of a cer- 
tain kind ? 

Hi». Through artfulnefs in the higheft degree, and depth of under- 
ftandiug. 

Soc. They are men of good underítanding then, it feems. 

Hir. They arein no want of underftanding, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Since they have underftanding then, are they ignorant of what they 
are about ? or do they know it? 

Hie. They know well enough what they do. And through this very 
knowledge it is that they are fo wicked, 

Soc. With this knowledge then, which they are mafters of, can they 
want difcipline or {kill ? or do they abound in it? 

Hip. They have difcipline and fkill very fufficient for their purpofe, that 
is, to deceive. 

Soc. Hold now: let me recolleét all that you have faid, You affert, that 
men of falfehood aremen of abilities, underftanding, knowledge, and {kill ;— 
that is, in thofe fubjects, in which they deceive. 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. And that men of fincerity and men of falfchood are different kinds of 
men, and of quite oppofite chara&ters one to the other. 

Hir. Town this affertion alfo. 


moral evil. Thefirft is (ome diforder in the body, obfcuring the light of the mind, or obfiru&ing 
the operation of its faculties. Another is fome defe& in the natural powers of the underftanding. 
A third is want of (cience: and the fourth, want of virtuous habit and practice.—8S. 


Soc. 
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Soc. Well then; amongft the men of abilities and fkill, fome, it feems, are 
men of falfehood, according to your account, 

Hip. Moft true. 

Soc. When you fay now, that men of falfehood are men of abilities and 
{kill in certain refpects, do you mean that they are able to deceive, if they are 
willing fo to do? or think you that they want abilities for the purpofe of 
deceiving ? 

Hip. I think they have abilities for that purpofe. 

Soc. To fum up the whole then ; men of falfehood are men who have fkill 
and ability to deceive. 

Hir. Right, 

Soc. The man therefore, who has no ability or fkill to deceive, cannot be 
a man of falfehood, or a deceiver. 

Hip. Very right. 

Soc. * Whether is that man able to do what he wills, who can exercife 
his ability at whatever time he choofes ? that is, fuppofing him not hindered by 
fome difeafe or * other thing of that kind: but in the fame manner, I mean, 
as you are able, whenever you choofe it, to write my name, Say you 
not, that every fuch man is able, who has the like power in other cafes ? 

Hip. J do. 

Soc. Tell me now, Hippias; are not you well verfed in numbers and 
accounts ? 

Hip. Perfe&ly well, Socrates, 

Soc. Were a man to afk you then, * How many are thrice feven hun- 
dred,” would you not anfwer that queftion, if you chofe fo to do, perfe&ly 
well, and with the utmoft readinefs ? 

Hip. Icertainly fhould. 

Soc. And that, becaufe your ability and fkill are excellent in fubje&s of 
that kind, 

Hir. True. 

» This fentence is evidently intended by Plato as a queftion, not as a pofitive confequence from 
any thing before faid. Yet all the editors have given it this wrong turn, by falfely printing dea 
inflead of px. And all the tranflators were in this, as in moft other places, mifled by the errone- 
ous printing of the Greek text.—S. 


4 That is, any outward impediment. In the vulgar ufe of the words, power and liberty, the 
abfence of outward obftacles and impediments only is confidered.—S. 


VOL, Y. 20 Soc. 
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Soc. Do you excel in ability and {kill only? or is your virtue? equal to 
your ability and fkill—with refpe& to the fame fubject ; that is, numbers 
and accounts ? 

Hir. [t is, Socrates. 

Soc. You are perfectly well able, then, upon thefe fubjeéts, to fpeak the 
truth: are you not? 

Hir. So I imagine. 

Soc. But what; are you not equally able to fpeak untruths upon the 
fame fubje&t ? Aufwer me now, Hippias, as you did before, with a generous 
freedom and opennefs. Were a man to afk you, then, * How many are 
thrice feven hundred?" would not you be the beft able to impofe on others, 
and always to give anfwers alike untrue upon that fubjeét, if you hada 
conftant inclination to impofe falfehood for truth, and never at any time to 
give a right anfwer ? Or would the unfkilled in computations be better able 
to deceive than you are, if they were fo inclined ? Might ? not the ignorant, 
however defirous of perfifting in falfe anfwers, frequently happen to ftumble 
on fuch as were true, out of mere ignorance? But you, who have fkill, 
fhould you alfo have an inclination to deceive, would you not always 
invariably anfwer wrong ? 

Hir. Certainly ; the cafe is as you reprefent it. 

Soc. Now the man of thorough falfehood, is he a deceiver in other 
cafes only, but not fo in numbering and computing?— Would he not 
deceive others, when numbers and computations were the points in 
queftion ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, would he 3. 

Soc. Let us fuppofe, then, Hippias, fome certain perfon to be a falfe 
man, or a deceiver, upon the fubje€t of numbers and computations. 

Hip. Well. 

Soc. What kind of perfon muft he be? In order to be a deceiver, muft 
he not, as you yourfelf juft now acknowledged, have abilities to deceive ?— 


! Socrates here means juftice, particularly that part of it which is called veracitv.—S. 

* [In the original here we certainly ought to read 5 ô pey aguas, and not 5 (or) as it bas been 
hitherto printed, and accordingly tranflated.—-S. 

3 Numbers and accounts being the chief articles in which bad men are guilty of fraud 
and fal{ehood.—S. 


pue for, 
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for, as to any other man, who wanted thofe abilities, you admitted, if you 
remember, that fuch a one would never be a good deceiver. 

Hir. I remember, we agreed in this, 

Soc. Was it not proved juft now, that you yourfelf was in the higheft 
degree capable of deceiving others, by falíe information, upon the fubject of 
numbers and accounts? 

Hi». In this too we agreed. 

Soc. And are you not in the higheft degree capable of giving true 
information upon the fame fubje&? 

Hip. Certainly. : 

Soc. 'One and the fame perfon therefore has abilities beyond other men 
to give either falfe or true iaformation upon the fíubject of numbers and 
accounts : and a good arithmetician is this perfon. 

Hır. Without doubt. 

Soc. Who appears, then, Hippias, to be the man of falfehood ?, and the 
deceiver, with regard to numbers and accounts? Is it any other than the 
good arithmetician ? for he it is who is the moft able. And the fame man 
is alfo the true accountant. 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. 3 You fee then that it belongs to the fame man to be a man of 


falfehood 


' Both members of this fentence, in the original, are by all the editors erroneoufly, as we 
apprehend, made interrogative; and are fo tranflated by Serranus and Bembo. The other 
verfions, in this place, concur with ours.— S. 

* Ariftotle obferves, that Plato here makes ufe of a paralogifm, or fophiftical way of arguing: 
for by evdns, or, a man of falfehood, Plato, fays he, means a man duva evos Pevderbxu, capable of 
fpeaking untruths ; whereas the word properly fignifies a man suxepns xas TPORIPETIXOS TWY TOLUTGy 
[fc. Pevdav] aoywv, un di” ÈTepov Tiy BAAR Ù’ AUTO, xai Ò GADDIS EUTONTIXOG TWV TOLOUTOY AOYyav, apt to fpeak 
falfities through choice, and with intention to deceive, and to beget in others falfe notions of 
things. Ariftot. Metaphyfic. I. v. c. 29. And fuch a man, it is true, is the fubje& of the 
prefent difpute between Socrates and Hippias; but it is an innocent piece of fophiftry ; fince it is 
not employed for the purpofe of deceiving any, but for that only of difcovering truth ; and turns 
into juft reafoning, when the inference comes afterwards to be drawn from all the inftances 
enumerated, — Ariftotle does not condemn Plato as guilty of arguing unfairly, or of putting off 
one fenfe of the word for another ; but as he treats, in that chapter of his Metaphyfics, concerning 
the various meanings of the words falfe and falfity, he produces from this paffage of Plato a 
fingular inftance of an improper ufe of the term peung, falfe, when applied to man.— S. 

3 Jn this fentence Socrates makes the application of his firft inflance, to prove the truth of his 

202 general 
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falfehood and a man of truth on fuch fubje&ts ; and that the man of truth is 
not a better man in this refpect, than the man of falfehood : for indeed he is 
the fame perfon ; fo far is he from being one of oppofite character, as you 
just now imagined. 

Hir. Tt appears fo in this cafe, I own. 

Soc. Shall we try how it appears in other cafes? 

Hir. With all my heart ; if you choofe to go on to others. 

Soc. Have not you great {kill in geometry? 

Hir. I have. 

Soc. Well then; is it not fo in geometry? Is not one and the fame 
perfon capable of giving either true or falfe information concerning 
diagrams ? 

Hip. I admit he is. 

Soc. Is any other perfon befide good at diagrams ? 

Hir. No other. 

Soc. A good and fkilful geometrician, then, is equally capable, in either 
way, above other perfons: and, if there be any excellent deceiver upon the 
fubje& of diagrams, it muft be fuch a man: for he has abilities to deceive ; 
whereas the bad geometrician is wanting in thofe abilities: fo that neither 
in this cafe can the man who has no abilities to deceive ever be a deceiver or 
man of falfehood, as you before admitted. 

Hir. You are right. 

Soc. Further now, let us confider a third cafe, that of aftronomy ; in 
which fcience you have a {till deeper knowledge than you have in thofe 
mentioned before, Is it not true, Hippias? 

Hir. It is. 

Soc. Does not the fame thing then hold good in aftronomy ? 

Hip. It is probable that it does, Socrates. 

Soc. In this cafe, therefore, it is the good aftronomer who is, above all 
others, the man of falfehood; he who is able and well qualified to deceive: 
for it cannot be the man who is ignorant in aftronomy ; becaufe fuch a one 
is unable and unqualified for that purpofe. 


general pofition : we have, therefore, with all the tranflators, except Serranus, given it the air of 
an abfolute affertion; contrary to the printed editions of the Greek, in which it is turned into 
a queftion.—S. 


Hır, 
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Hir. It appears fo. 

Soc. One and the fame man therefore, in aftronomy alfo, is the man of 
truth and the man of falfehood. 

Hip. So it feems to be, I confefs. 

Soc. Now, Hippias, let us proceed to confider, in general and at large, 
' through all the arts and fciences, if there be any cafe in which that 
pofition fails of being true. You muft be a competent judge of this, becaufe 
your knowledge is univerfal, and you are mafter of more arts than any man 
living: ° as I have heard you yourfelf declare, at fome of the tables in the 

affemblv- 


* Whenever Plato brings inftances from the mathematical fciences, in order to prove or to 
illuftrate any truth running through them all, he does it always with a view of leading the mind 
upward from them to that mafter-fcience*, that from which they receive their principles, the 
fcience of mind ; or at leaf to its immediate and nobleft offspring, that of morals. See particu- 
larly his Theætetus, Republic, and Epinomis. We make this obfervation here, to fhow the fcope 
of the argument now ufed by Socrates. The fmall company about him, all of them, except 
Hippias and Eudicus, were his own difciples, and of his intimate acquaintance : confequently 
they were ufed to this method of reafoning in the difcourfes of their mafter. It was eafy for them 
therefore to apply the inftances, which he brought from the lower [ciences, agreeably to his in- 
tention ; and to infer from thence, that, if his prefent argument were juft, it would hold good in 
thofe higher fciences. But the abfurdity of this muft have been clearly apparent to them: for they 
knew that the truly wife and good man was, with a full and free choice, attached to truth 3 and 
confequently, where veracity was concerned, was indeed ux duvauevos Pevdecbar, incapable of uttering 
falfities, or untruths, in a moral fenfe ; and-thatin fuch cafes, Pevdn, a man of falfehood, in Plato's 
fenfe of the word, was the fame with yeudug in Ariftotle’s fenfe of it, or «3220, a man given to 
fpeak falfities, and was the reverfe therefore of the man of truth. Hence they faw, it followed, 
that, contrary to the account given by Hippias, the falfe man, or deceiver in words, was under 
fome natural inability either of body or of mind, or was ignorant and void of the beft fcience, or 
wanted fkill and experience in the art of human life, that is, practic virtue, Ariftotle rightly oh- 
ferves, that Plato produces thefe inftances of falfehood, in the way of indu&ion, to prove the fame 
thing univerfally to be true of all moral evil. The infereuce, therefore, is, that no man is a wicked 
or bad man ixwy, with a clear-fighted and tree choice, but axo», through the power of fome evil 
neceffity.—S. 

* Socrates, to put his meaning beyond all doubt with the intelligent part of his audience, 
prefents to their view next, in a very ftrong light, the character of Hippias himfelf, as full of falfe 
boafting and vain pretenfions, which in him were clearly the effects of a total ignorance in moral 
feience. He had been, it feems, though probably but for a Mort time, a difciple of Hegefidamus, 
or, as he is called by Jamblichus, (in Vit. Pythag. cap. ult.) Agefidamus, a Pythagorean philo- 
fopher of Metapontum in Lucania; who taught, that the perfection, end, aud happine(s of man 


* This master-science is by Plato called dialectic, and by Aristotle metaphysics. For an account of which sce 
the Introduction to the Parmenides.— T. 
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affembly-hall ©; where you were fetting forth in ample detail, and glorying 
in, the variety of your valuable and rare knowledge. You there told us 
that you went once to the Olympic feftival, with your attire, and every thing 
which you had about you; all the making of your own hands: in the firft 
place, that the feal-ring which you wore on your finger, for you began with 
that, was your own work, proving thus your fkil! in cutting intaglios, Befide 


that, 


corfifled in avrapxea, felf-fufficience: but Hippias was fo blind, it feems, to the true meaning of 
that fublime doctrine, and fo flupid with regard to truth, whether metaphyfical or moral, as to 
imagine, that the being able to furnifh himfelf from himfelf with all the conveniencics and even 
ornaments of life, and not to be indebted to any other artifts for fuch as their refpective arts afford, 
was the felf-fufficience recommended by the philofopher. See Quintilian. Inf. Orat. l. xii. c. 11. 
where that moft judicious writer feems to have accounted for the condu& of Hippias from this 
ridiculous error of his: for, in order to attain felf-fufficience, Hippias aimed at acquiring fkill in 
all the feveral arts requifite for that purpofe; and, falling far fhort of an acquifition which is 
beyond the powers of any one man, he yet arrogantly pretended to it, through a defire of being 
admired by the multitude, and for want of that true felf-fufictence taught by Hegefidamus : to 
underftand which it may be neceffary in this place to obferve, that in the days of Thales the Ionian 
arofe Pythagoras; who in the fouthern parts of Italy, where Grecian colonies had fettled, founded 
a fect of philofophers, from their country called Italic. The chief obje& of their philofophy was 
the knowledge of mind; which they confidered as the firft-moving principle in nature, and the 
fountain of all a&ion ; moving the foul to a& with a view always to fome end, which end always 
is fome good. They held, that, as the univerfe was perfect and complete, a&uated by foul under 
the direction of mind, this univerfal mind was avroreang, that is, had in himfelf his own end, the 
poffeffion of all good, and was fufficient to his own perfe& happinefs: the univerfal foul, therefore, 
acted only for the fake of producing good to particular beings, as many as was poffible, and of 
communicating to particular minds the happinefs of its own. Now this arifing from its felf- fuf- 
ficience, independence, and the contemplation of all being and beauty within itfelf, the great 
points of the Pythagorean moral were to free man from his dependance on things out of himfelf, 
to purge his foul from thofe paffions by which he is attached to them, and to remove his life from 
thofe incumbering purfuits which hinder the contemplation of truth, and hide the view of arche- 
typal and true beauty. Accordingly thefe philofophers taught, that the end of man was óyowci; vw 
Qro, a refembling of God: which Hegefidamus explained by avragxea, felf-fufficience: and his 
explication is confirmed by what Socrates in Xenophon teaches, (Mem. 1. i. p. 79. ed. Simpfon.) 
that ^ to want nothing is peculiar to the divine nature; and to have the feweft wants is approaching 
to it the neareft." This felf-fufficience, by which a man becomes independent ; and is free, like 
God himfelf, to do good to all; is the fame thing alfo with that freedom of the foul, the defire of 
which to raife in his difciples is the ultimate end of Plato in this Dialogue.—S. 

! The aycp2, or place where the people met, and voted in their general affemblies, was the place 
likewife of exchange : for at certain hours of the day mercantile bufinefs was here tranfaéted: and 
at certain other hours the fhops within it all around were opened, and tables were brought out, on 


which 
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that, you had another feal of your own engraving : a ftrigil too’, and an un- 
guent-box, of your own workmanfhip. Your father faid, that the flippers, 
which you then had on your feet, were of your own cutting out and mak- 
ing; and that the garments which you then wore, the upper and the under 
both, were of your own weaving. But, what feemed the ftrangeft thing of 
all, and a proof of your ingenuity and fkill the moft furprifing, you told us, 
that the belt or girdle, which you wore round your veft, (and it was of that 
rare and coftly fort, fuch as they make in Perfia,) was entirely your own 
manufacture. Befide all this, you carried with you thither, on that oc- 
cafion, poems, you faid, of your own compofing, epic, tragic, and dithy- 
rambic; together with a great number of your compofitions in profe upon 
various fubjeéts. You affured us, that in the fciences, thofe we have jut 
now been fpeaking of, you was fuperior to every períon then at the Olym- 
pics; as you alfo was in the fcience of rhythm and harmony, and that of 
grammar. You enumerated, as well as I remember, a multitude of other 
branches of knowledge which you excelled in. But, I think, I had like to 
have forgotten your art of memory, for which you are fo famous. Many 
other arts I prefume you have, which I cannot recolleét at prefent. But 
what I mean is this; to put you upon confidering thofe arts and fciences, 
which you are maíter of, (and I have mentioned a fufficient number of 
them,) and all thofe befide, which are feverally profeffed bv others; and 
then to afk you, if you can think of any, where the mau of truth and the 


which all kinds of fhop-conimodities were expofed to fale, each kind feverally in a peculiar part of 
this vaft edifice; that every perfon who came to purchafe might know where to meet directly with 
what he wanted. At fome of thefe fhops and tables much time was fpent by the talkative, the in- 
quifitive, and the idle.—S. 

! This was an inftrument ufed by the old Greeks and Romans to clean the fkin ; and ferving 
them, befides, for the fame purpofes with our flefh-brufh : for the antient politer nations took a 
much better care of their perfons than is cuftomary amougft the modern Europeans. Whenever 
their bodies were fouled, as after travelling, or walking in dufty roads, after wreliling, or other ex- 
ercifes, which they ufed almoft naked in rooms ftrewed deep with a foft fand, (to procure them, 
when they fell, an eafy fall,) they rubbed themfelves gently with thefe flrigiis ; bathing at the fame 
time in warm baths, which were very numerous, and to be met with in all great towns and cities. 
At other times a more vehement rubbing ferved in the room of exercife ifelf. After ufing the 
ftrigil, they anointed themfelves all over, efpecially about their joints, with fome perfumed oil or 
unguent. Thus the fkin was cleanfed, the blood was cquably circulated, the mufcles were 
firengthened, and the joints made fupple and pfiant.—S. 


man 
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man of falfehood, as we have defcribed them, are diflin& perfons; and 
where the fame man is not equally fitted for fpeaking truth and falfehood. 
Confider the matter in any art you pleafe, in any kind of wifdom, fkill, or 
cunning, or whatever elfe you choofe to name it, and you will never find it 
fo to be; fince it is not there to be found. For if you know any, which 
affords fuch an inftance, tell me what it is. 

Hi». I am not able, Socrates, thus on the fudden. 

Soc. Nor ever, as I imagine, will you be able. If I am in the right then, 
remember, Hippias, what conclufion follows from my reafoning. 

Hir. It does not readily occur to me, Socrates, what conclufion it is you 
mean. 

Soc. You do not perhaps at prefent exercife your art of memory. No 
doubt, you think there is at prefent no occafion for it. I will affift you 
therefore in recolle&ing. Do you not remember that you faid, Achilles was 
a man of truth, and Ulyffes a man of cunning and falfehood ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. But now you perceive, that the man of truth and the man of falfe- 
hood have proved to be the fame perfon. So that, if Ulyffes was a man of 
falfehood, it appears that he was no lefs a man of truth; and if Achilles was 
a man of truth, we find he muft alfo have been a man of falfehood. Thefe 
two characters then are not heterogeneous, one from the other ; much lefs 
are they oppofite, as you imagined ; but are fimilar, and meet in the fame 
man. 

Hip. Socrates, you are always twifting and winding arguments in this fort 
of way. In every matter of debate, you always pick out that point in 
which moft difficulty lies; you ftick clofe to that, and handle it with a moft 
minute exactnefs: but you never meddle with the ' whole of the fubject, 
confidered in one view. For I can produce you now a multitude of proofs, 


* Hippias himfelf is here made to expofe his own loofe, vague, and declamatory way of talk- 
ing ; fo oppofite to that clofe, precife, and truly logical manner of Socrates in his difcourfes, by 
which alone truth can be difcovered, and the difputes arifing in converfation be brought to any 
rational or fair conclufion. But this not being now or ever the intention of Hippias, he expreffes 
in this fpeech his uneafinefs at the prefent method of managing the debate, and his defire of re- 
turning to his ufual long harangues; fhowing himfelf in this refpe& alfo the Yevdns, or man of 
falfehood ; according to the old maxim, ** Dolofus verfatur in generalibus," The man, who means 
to deceive, deals only in gencrals, and avoids coming to particulars.—S. 


if 
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it you are difpofed to hear them, fufficient to convince you, that Homer has 
made Achilles a man of fincerity, and of greater virtue than Ulyffes ; whom 
he has made crafty, falfe, and deceitful, in fine, a worfe man than Achilles. 
Aud to oppofe my proofs, do you, if you havea mind to it, bring others on 
your fide of the queítion, to prove Ulyffes the better man: by which means 
our little audience here may be the better enabled to judge which of us 
fpeaks the beft. 

Soc. "Ihave no doubt, Hippias, but that your wifdom: is fuperior to 
mine, But it is a conftant rule with me, at the time when any man is 
fpeaking, to give bim my attention; efpecially, if I think him a wife man: 
and, as I am defirous of comprehending perfectly all he means, afterwards I 
interrogate, and fift him thoroughly concerning all he has faid; I confider it over 
again, and compare it with the account he gives me in his anfwers, in order 
to my own better information. But if I think the fpeaker infignificant, and 
not worth regarding, after he has done fpeaking, I afk him no queftions, nor 
give myfelf any trouble about what he has been talking of. You may know 
by this, what perfons I account wife. You may alfo find, that I am ftudious 
and folicitous about the fayiugs of * fuch a man; that I am bufy and reftlefs 
in putting queftions to him, with a view of being improved by the acquifi- 
tion of fome piece of knowledge. Accordingly, I took particular notice, in 
my own mind, of fomething? which feemed to me very ftrange in that paf- 
fage of Homer, if your interpretation of it be true, that which you repeated 
juft now, to prove that Achilles treated Ulyffes as a deceiver. This to me, 
I fav, feemed ftrange; becaufe Ulyffes, your cunning Ulyffes, no where 
appears to have fpoken untruths: but it is Achilles, whom we find cunning, 
according to your account, as being a teller of falfities and deceiving others, 
For having premifed that fair profefon, which you juft now repeated, 


* Socrates here intimates, that the fource of that habit, which Hippias had, of lying and de- 
ceiving, was a fondnefs for unmerited or falfe praife, with an affe&ation of being thought wife, 

* The word in the original here is printed retu, but we prefume ought to be either cro», 
agreeably to the tranflations of Ficinus and Grynzeus, or as we have fuppofed it in ours, rowre.—S. 

3 From the fenfe it is evident, that we ought here to read in the Greek J, ri—ározos, a. v. A. 
notre X [ivo] an error frequent throughout the printed text. Stephens has frequently indeed 
corrected it ; but has paffed it over in this and many other places.—S, 
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Not the black gates of hades are to me 
More hoflile or more hateful, than the man 
Whofe tongue holds no communion with his heart. 


A little afterwards he declares, that he would not be diffuaded from his ptf- 
pofe, not by Ulyffes and Agamemnon together ; nor would he be by a!X 
means prevailed on to ftay in the Trojan territories ; but, fays he, 


? To-morrow, after facrifice to Jove 

And all that next in nature is divine, 

My well-mann'd galleys launch I from the {hore 
Into the briny waves z and thou fhalt fee, 

(If curious of the fight, cr thy concern 

Thou mak'ft it,) with the dawning hour ofday,, 
My fleet fpread o'er the fifhy Hellefpont 5. 

With many an eager flroke of the brifk oars 
Short'ning the paffage : and if Neptune grant 
Profperous voyage, the third returning light 
Shall view me on rich Pthia’s fertile plains. 


Brfides, long before this, with an air of infult he had {aid thus to Aga- 


memnon, 


2 And now with my full galleys I depart, 
Steering my courfe for Pthia :—my beft courfe 
Is homeward,—here difhoaour'd.—-Nor fhalt thou 
Meet better fare, I ween :—no more expect 
Spoils and rich. plunder fhall attend thine arms. 


Now though he had made this declaration, firft in the face of the whole army;. 
and afterwards to fuch as were intimate with him, it. no where appears, that. 
he made anv preparaticns for his voyage, or any attempts toward the launch- 
ing of his fhips, in order to his departure homeward; but, on the contrary, 


! We meet with this paffage in the ninth book of the Iliad, v. 357, &c. a little after the for- 
mer ; and both of them exaétly as they are cited by Plato.—S. 

2 The verfes, here cited, occur in the firft book of the Iliad, with a difference only in one word. 
For inftead of awiov, which we.read in Plato, we find in Homer ¢eglepov: a difference. not taken 
notice of by Barnes in his Var. Le&; Perhaps he thought it not of importance enough to mention. 
But, in editions of the finett writers of antiquity, too minute an accuracy, we.think, never can be 


uied.—S.. 
1 — with 
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with a noble indifference, he difregarded the keeping of his word and the 
fpeaking truth, It was for this reafon, Hippias, that I propofed my firft 
queftion to you; becaufe I was at a lofs to know, which of thofe two heroes 
the poet had made the better man : but I prefumed that both were excellent; 
and that it was difficult to determine whether was the fuperior, as well with 
refpect to {peaking truth and" falfehood, as every other kind of virtue; for 
in that point, no lefs thanin others, they feemed nearly on a par. 

Hip. You view not the matter in its true light, Socrates. For, though 
Achilles breaks his word, it is plain that he had no intenticn to deceive, nor 
any diffembled meaning: but, againft his inclination, he is obliged, by the 
diftreffes of the army, to ftay and give them his affiftance. But when 
Ulyffes fpeaks falfely, it is with defign, and his falfehood is voluntary. 

Soc. My dear friend Hippias, you deceive me; and are guilty, yourfelf, 
of doing as you fay Ulyffes did. 

Hip. Far from it, Socrates. How mean you? and in what refpe&t? 

Soc. By telling me, that Achilles had no intention to deceive, nor any dif- 
fembled meaning : whereas Achilles, in faying through arrogauce what he 
had no ferious intention of doing, was fo * artful au impoftor, as Homer has 
reprefeuted him, that he appears confident of outwitting Ulyffes, and con- 
cealing from him the emptinefs of his arrogance ; nay, to that degree con- 
fident, as to dare in his prefence to contradi&t himíelf, Accordingly we find 
Ulyffes actually impofed upon: for, as we fee from his filence on that 
heal, he difzovered not that Achilles had told him any untruth. 

Hir, Where is all this to be found, Socrates? 


? Socrates here mentions falfehood as well as truth, in order to preferve confi(tence in his argu- 
mentation ; having proved to Hippias, that the fpeaking falfehood well was the effe& of fome kind 
of knowledge and virtue.—S. 

2 In the Greek, Tox, or cunning juggler. By Achilles here, we fuppofe, is meant that very 
paffion of arrogance in him, which is the moft diftinguifhed part of his character. For all thc 
great actions and events of Homer’s Iliad turn upon the defire of Achilles to fhow to the Gre- 
cians the importance of his prefence and his aid. By the fame name, Ions, is the paflion of love 
called in Plato’s Banquet, and in the fame metaphorical fenfe ; becaufe both thefe paffions impofe 
upon a man’s own underftanding, and force.him to fay and do things, to which his reafon is by 
no means privy ; putting him, asin this cafe of Achilles, upon contradictory promifes and affer- 
tious ; and by their bold affurance, making him believe them all, by turns, himfelf.—S. 
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Soc. Do yeu not remember, that ! after he had declared (as he did to 
Ulyffes), that he would fet fail early the next day; to Ajax on the other 
hand he fays no fuch thing, but tells him a quite different (tory. 

Hip. In what paffage? 

Soc. In this, 


* No more in bloody field fhall I engage, 
I nor my forces; till great Priam's fon, 
The godlike He&or, worthy of his fire, 
Through heaps of flaughter'd Grecks, victorious reach 
My myrmidons ; or till his hofiile flames, 
Spreading from fhip to fhip, approach my own. 
Then,—near my veffel, or my tent, I truft, 
Shall Fle&or's fury, though impetuous, mect 
A bound impaffable. 


Now can you imagine, Hippias, that he was fo forgetful, this fon of the god- 
cefs Thetis, this pupil of the fage Chiron, as that, after throwing out the 
bittereft reproaches upon fuch as fpeak what they mean not, he fhould firft 
tell Ulyffes that he would fail away, and then, through forgetfulnefs, affure 
Ajax that he would continue where he was? Do you not think that he 
muft have talked in this manner with defign, and from a fuppofal that 
Ulyffes was a plain fimple man, and that he fhould get the better of him that 
very way, by artifice and lying ? 


' [n the Greek this paffage is read thus ; Ovx oigb’, ors Aeyav, vaTtpov, i àg mpos Tov Odvocex On aux 
Tn hoi aromnceicba, x. T. ^. Stephens faw, that this was a corrupt reading ; but an emendation of 
it not readily occurring to his mind, he fuppofed that many words were wanting. A flight al- 
teration only will, as we imagine, correct the fentence thus; Ovx ogb, óri Atyov, T" voTEpaice 
(ós pce tov “Oduocex tOn) aya tH nos amomAcuctigbal, x- Te 5. agreeably to which we have made our 
tranflation.—S. 

2 Achilles fpeaks of He&or thus highly on this occafion, purpofely to raife the higher, in thafe 
who heard him, the idea of his own valour; none but himielf, he tells them, being able to flop 
the progrefs of fo mighty and formidable an enemy. Mr. Pope therefore, in omitting thcfe high 
terms in which Achilles here mentions He@or, has omitted an effential beauty in this pafíage, and 
particularly material to that purpofe, for which it is cited bv Socrates, —to how, inat the incon- 
fiftent falfities, uttered by Achilles, were owing to his arrogance and his thirft of glory. See the 
Introdu&ion to this Dialogue. The verfes are taken from the ninth book of the Iliad, v. 646, 
&c. But there is evidently a falfe reading in them, as cited by Plato, wednoopas inftead of pengoi 
obferved by Barnes, in his notes on Homer.—S. 

Hi». 
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Hir. I think quite otherwife, Socrates: I think that he was impofed 
upon, himfelf, by his own fimplicity and undefigning heart: and that want 
of reflection made him talk to Ajax in a ftrain different from that in which 
he had been talking to Ulyffes. But Ulyffes, whenever he {peaks truth, has 
always an intention to deceive, no lefs than when he fpeaks a falfchood, 

Soc. Ulyffes then is a better man, it feems, than Aclilles. 

Hi». By no means, Socrates, clearly. 

Soc. Why, was it not proved juft now, that the fpeakers of falfehoods, 
knowing them fo to be, and with intention to deceive, were ' better men 
than thofe, who fpoke what was falfe merely through ignorance, and againft 
their intention ? 

Hip. But how is it poffible, Socrates, that fuch as are guilty of injuftice 
knowingly, fuch as are deceitful, and infidious, and wilfully do mifchief, 
fhould be better men than thofe, who, not knowing what they do, lead 
others into mifchiefs or miftakes? To fuch is due free pardon, fhould any 
injuftice be done by their meaus, or if any man be deceived by them, or 
fuffer injury. The laws * accordingly are more fevere to defigning cheats, 
and to the wilfully injurious, than to fuch as deceive or injure without in- 
tention of fo doing. 


Soc. You fee, Hippias, that I {poke truth, when I told you, how bufy 


* This is another inftance, fimilar to that, taken notice of by Ariftotle, which we mentioned 
before, of a fophiftical way of arguing ufed by Plato againft the fophifts. For the truth of the 
pofition, contended for, has indeed been proved; and is apparent enough, in every inferior art 
or fcience; but Plato applies it in this place to morals, of which it has not been proved, but 
the dire& contrary infinuated. There is the fame ambiguity of expreffion in our own language; 
for we ufe the term, good man, with reference not only to moral goodnefs, but even ability or kill 
in any way whatever. Such a one, we fay, is a good man, when we only mean, as to fome 
particular kind of work or aétion which he performs well.—S. 


^ Demofthenes in Orat. c. Midiam, $ 11. p. 35 and 36 of Dr. Taylor's edition in 8vo. 
gives an account of thefe laws fomewhat more at large, too long to be here inferted, but fo like 
this of Plato's, and fo much in the fame words, that it feems highly probable he had an eye 
towards it when he compofed that part of his oration. For thatincomparable orator was always 
a great admirer of Plato, and had been one of his faveurite difciples ; as we are told by the writer 
of the lives of the ten orators, vulgarly afcribed to Plutarch.—S. 


and 
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and reftlefs I was in putting queftions to the wife ê. I fear, indeed, that I 
have no other valuable quality belonging to me ; the reft which I have being 
inconfiderable and mean. For I am apt to be miftaken in the natures of 
things, and ignorant of what they truly are. A fufficient evidence of which 
appears, whenever l am in company with any of you celebrated wife men, 
whofe wifdom is acknowledged by the united voices of all the Grecians. It 
then appears that I know nothing: for fcarcely in any point am I of the 
fame opinion with you. And what greater evidence can there be of a man's 
want of knowledge, than his differing in opinion from the wile. l have this 
one admirable quality, however, which faves me from the fatal confequences 
of ignorance and error; this, that I am not afhamed to learn; but am 
given to inquiry, and to afking queftions, 1 am very thankful alfo to the 
perfon who vouchfafes me an anfwer: nor ever neglected Í to pay him my 
due acknowledgments. For whenever I had acquired a piece of knowledge, 
I never denied my having learnt it; nor ever pretended, that it was of my 
own finding out. On the contrary, I celebrate the wildom of my teacher, 
whenever I produce the doétrine which he tavght me. ‘Thus at prefent, 
for inftance, I agree not with you in that pofition, which you have laid 
down for truth ; but am ftrongly of a different opinion. Aud this, I am 
convinced, arifes from fomething in me, and muft be attributed to my be.ng 
fuch a one as I am; to avoid ufing any term or epithet too high in {peaking 
of myfelf. To me, Hippias, the truth appears dire€tly contrary to what 
you fay. I think, that thofe who injure others, who are guilty of injuftice, 
who vent falfehoods, and deceive, or commit any other fault, knowingly 
and wilfully, are better men than fuch as do the fame evils ignorantly and 
without ‘ree choice. Sometimes, however, I am in the oppofite way of 
thinking. In fhort, my fentiments are ever varying upon this fubject, and 
driven backward and forward continually : the caufe of which unfteadinefs 
is clearly want of knowledge. But I now find in myfelfa frefh acceffion 
of my old malady: for the opinion, which prevails in me at prefent, is 


™ This and fuch other fayings, frequent in the mouth of Socrates, paffed with the people even 
of his own time for mere ironies. Whence he was commonly called à sguv, the diffembler of his 


knowledge, or pretender to ignorance.—$S. 
this ; 
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this ;—that fuch as commit wilful errors in any a&tion whatever, are better 
men, with refpeét to a&ions in that wav, than thofe who err in the fame 
way againft their will or inteution. This prefent turn of mind in me is 
owing, as I imagine, to the preceding part of our converfation : for our 
reafoning upon the point, then debated, will, in all appearance at, prefent, 
hold good through all things; and will prove, that the involuntary aĉtors of 
ill, in any of thofe inftances we have mentioned, are more wicked thau 
thofe who are guilty of the fame bad actions wilfully. Be fo good there- 
fore as to fet my mind right : for in healing the difeafe of this, and freeing 
it from ignorance, you will do mea much greater piece of fervice, than you 
would in healing any diftemper incident to my body. But now, fhould you 
have any intention to go through a long harangue, I can affure you before- 
hand, that you will never that wav fucceed in the affair: for my thoughts 
never will be able to keep even pace with you. But if you are difpofed to 
anfwer to my queftions, as you did before, vou will highly! profit aud im- 
prove me; and, I prefume,. receive no detriment yourfelf. Ihave a right, 
Eudicus, to beg your interett with Hippias on this occafion ; for you it was 
who engaged: me in this difpute with him. If he therefore is averfe to con- 
tinuing the converfation in the way which I defire, do you intercede with 
him to favour my requeft. 

Eup. There will be no occafion, Socrates, I imagine, for my intercef- 
fion. That is made unneceffary by what Hippias himfelf faid at firft,—that 
he never declined anfwering to any man’s queftions. Did you not fay fo, 
Hippias ? 

Hip. 1 own it, Eudicus. But Socrates is always entangling the argu- 
ment with cunning fallacies; and behaves like a fly deceiver. 

Soe My good Hippias ! I do it not wilfully, I aflure you, nor with any 
intention to deceive: for, if that were the cafe, 1 fhould be a man of great 
wifdom and abilities, according to your account. But, if I have that fault 
which you accufe me of, it is wholly involuntary in me. . I pray you there- 
fore pardon me: for pardon, you fay, is due to.involuntary and ignorant 


deceivers, 


? See the laf fentence but one in the Greater Hippias.—S. 
Eup. 
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Eur. Do fo, Hippias; forgive Socrates; and be not angry with him: 
but for my fake, and out of regard to your own word, anfwer to whatever 
queítions he fhall propofe to you. 

Hip. Well, at your entreaty, I will anfwer to his queftions.—Come then ; 
propoie any, which you defire to have an anfwer to. 

Soc. Truly, Hippias, I am greatly defirous to have a thorough difcuffion 
of that very point jut now mentioned ; — Which are the better fort of men; 
thofe who commit errors knowingly, wilfully, and purpofely ; or thofe 
others, who are guilty of the very fame without knowing what they do, 
and without any will or purpofe to err*. Now the beft way we can take, 
to have this point well examined, is, in my opinion, by fetting out thus ;— 
but obferve, and make your anfwers duly ?:—Are there not men, who are 
good at a foot-race ? 


' Every univerfal truth will hold good in all particular cafes, to which itis applicable. In the 
way of reafoning therefore by induction, the enumerating of many particulars, however chofen, 
in which the hypothefis to be proved is found true, ferves to induce a probability at teat of its 
being true univerfally. And if the hypothefis fails in no inftance that can be thought of, the 
eertainty of it is then fufficiently eftablifhcd.—It fhoukd feem, therefore, that Plato might have 
been indifferent what inftances he produced to prove a do&trine which, if true, might fairly be 
inferred from a multitude of any pitched upon at random. And indeed, had this been all he 
had in view, indifferent he would certainly have been to which he gave the preference. But 
his defign, in fele&ing from all the feveral kinds of ation the particular inftances that follow, to 
the end of this fecond part of the Dialogue, is to fhow, what weakneffes or diforders in the hu- 
inan frame are the natural caufes of ignorance and vice; and what natural difpofition of body and 
mind is favourable to knowledge and virtue. In the choice and arrangement of thefe inflances 
will appear admirable art and contrivance : for the difcovery of which he prepares us in this fen- 
tence, by profeffing to take a certain method and way of beginning, fuch as is the moft 
proper.—S., 

^ Plato begins, and takes his four firt inftances from fuch a&ions as fundamentally de- 
pend on the ftru&ure of the body and the conformation of its parts; in particular, running, 
wreflling, dancing, and finging. For the well-performing of thefe exercifes, fo far as the body 
is concerned, feverally depends on agility, flrength, gracefulnefs, and a mufical voice: and thefe 
feverally arife from elafticity of the fibres, firmnefs in the fabric of the bones, pliantnefs in the 
joints, and a perfe& power of dilatation and contraction in the lungs and larynx. When all 
thefe concur, the natural confequences will be an animated, free, and eafy flow of the blood and 
humours, fprightlinefs and vigour in the foul, and at the fame time (if no obftacle hinder) firm- 
nefs in the mind.—8. 


Hir. 
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Hip. There are. 

Soc. And others in the fame exercife who are bad ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. Are not the good, thofe who run well? and the bad, thofe who run ill ? 
Hip. They are. 

Soc. Do not the flow runners run ill? the fwift runners, well? 


Hip. They do. 

Soc. In the race therefore, aud in running, fwiftnefs is a good thing ; 
flownefs, a bad thing. 

Hir. Without diípute. 

Soc. Whether of thefe two then is the better man in the race? One, 
who runs flow wilfully and on purpofe ; or one, whofe flownefs in running 
is involuntary and undefigned ? 

Hip. The firft; he, who runs flow on purpofe. 

Soc. Is not running the doing fomething ? 


Hir. It is. 
Soc. And if fo, is not fome ation performed in running? 


Hir. Certainly. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who runs ill, performs an a&ion which is bad 
and unfeemly in the race. 

Hi». Undoubtedly fo. 

Soc. And the man runs ill, you fay, who runs flowly. 

Hir. True. 

Soc. He therefore is the good man in the race, who wilfully and purpofely 
commits this bad and unfeemly action : and he is the bad man, who does it 
againft his will and his intention, 

Hir». So it feems to be. 

Soc. In the race therefore, the man, who is guilty of bad aMinns againft 
his will and his intention, is a worfe man than the other, in whom thofe 
bad actions are voluntary and intended. 

Hir. In the race, I grant you, that it is fo. 

Soc. And how is it in wreftling ? Whether of the two is the better 
wreftler? the man who, when he falls, falls cefignedly, or the man whofe 
falls are involuntary and undefigned ? 


VOL. V. 2a Hip. 
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Hi». Probably, the man who falls defignedly. 

Soc. And which is the worfe and more unfeemly action in wreftling ? for 
a man to fall himfelf, or to give his antagonift a fall? j 

Hip, To fall himfelf. 

Soc. In wreftling then alfo, the man, who is guilty of bad and unfeemly 
actions with defign, is a better man than the other, who is guilty of the 
fame without defigning them. 

Hip. It is probable that he is. 

Soc. And how does the rule hold with refpeét to all other actions of the 
body? Is not the man, whofe body is well-framed and fitly difpofed, equally 
able for actions either ftrong or weak, either feemly and becoming, or un- 
becoming and awkward? So that the man who has a better habit of body, 
when he performs any bodily exercife or action ill, does it out of choice; 
but the man, whofe body is in a worfe ftate, performs ill againít his 


inclination. 
Hip, In actions which depend on ftrength of body, I admit the truth of 


your hypothefis. 

Soc. And what fay you as to thofe, which depend on gracefulnefs of 
the body, Hippias? Does it not belong to that body, which is well formed 
and well habituated, to exhibit unfeemly and bad motions, geftures, and 
attitudes, only when the mind fo wills and dire&s; but to a body of worfe 
make and worfe habits, to behave, move, and carry itfelf awkwardly without 
fuch will and direction? or how think you? 

Hip. That it is, as you fay. 

Soc. Ungracefulnefs therefore alfo, when voluntary, belongs to the body 
in its better plight; when involuntary, is owing toan ill or depraved ftate of 


body. 
Hir. So indeed it appears. 
Soc. And how think you as to the voice? Which voice do you fuppofe 


the better and more excellent? That which fings out of tune wilfully and 
defigned'v ; or that which does fo becaufe it cannot do otherwife ? 

Hip. That which does fo defignedly. 

Soc. And that you call a viler voice, which errs from the harmony, and 


cannot help it. 
Hip, 
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Hir. Ido. 
Soc. Further ' ;—the things which are yours, whether would you choofe 
to have them in good condition and order, or to have them bad, depraved, 


and out of order ? 

Hip. To have them good, and fuch as they ought to be. 

Soc. Whether then would you choofe to have your feet go lame at your 
own pleafure, or to have them limp and ftumble agaiuft your will? 

Hir. To go lame at my own pleafure. 

Soc. Is not lamenefs in the feet a depravity of the feet; and the going 


lame an ungraceful way of walking ? 


Hir. Certainly. 
Soc. Aud is not {quinting a depravity of the eyes? 


Hip. It is. 
Soc. Which fort of eyes now would you choofe to have, and to fee with ? 


Such as would look afquint only when you pleafed, or fuch as could not 
avoid fquinting ? 

Hi». Such as fquinted only when I pleafed. 

Soc. Of the things then which are your own, you deem thofe, whofe 
wrong and depraved actions are voluntary, better than thofe, the pravity of 


whofe actions is involuntary. 

Hip. In things of that kind, I admit it to be true. 

Soc. All fuch therefore, ears, and nofe, and mouth, and all other parts 
adminiftering to fenfation, are to be comprehended in the following general 


? His five next inftances he takes from thofe parts of the body which are the more immediate 
fervants of the mind: 1. The outward in(truments of motion (particularizing ia the feet), by 
which the will of the mind is executed: 2. The outward organs of fenfation (enuinerating them 
all), through which the mind perceives outward things: 3. That immediate fource of motion and 
fenfation, the brain; to fignify which he ufes the metaphor of a rudder, fteering the body as 
the mind pleafes: 4. Thofe inward inflruments of motion, and vehicles of fenfation, the nerves; 
which he compares to the firings of mufical inftruments, braced up or relaxed by the different 
paffions of the foul, and vibrating juft as they are touched from without, or played on by the 
mufician’s hand within: 5. and laitly, The organs of fpeech, fignified by wind-inftruments of 
mufic, through which the mind expreffes her meaning, or declares her will. How much the 
acquifition-of knowlege, the ftate of the foul, and power of the mind to do what fhe wills, de- 
pend on having all thefe organs in perfection, is by no means difficult to conceive.— S. 

2Q2 rule ; 
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rule ;—thofe, in which the bad performance of their fun&ions is involuntary, 
a man would be glad not to have, feeing that fuch are evil; but thofe, 


whofe wrong action or operation is wilful, and according to the intention, 
are defirable, fuch being good. 


Hir. I agree. 


Soc. Well; and what fort of inftruments is it beft to have to do with ? 
thofe, with which a man may execute his work ill through choice and de- 
fgn; or thofe, with which he cannot work otherwife than ill? For in- 
fiance: Whether of the two is the beft rudder; that, with which the fteer- 
ing ill is unavoidable; or that, with which the pilot, if he fteers ill, does it 
wilfully and on purpofe ? 

Hi». The latter fort. 


Soc. Is it not fo with the bow and lyre; fo with the flute ! ; fo with every 
other kind of tools and inftruments ? 


Hip, It is true. 


Soc, Well? ; and of which horfe is it beft to be the owner? Whether of 
a horfe with fuch a kind of temper and fpirit, as may ferve his rider in riding 


1 To the inflances already given, which are of more efpecial moment, the other parts and 
members of the body are fubjoined, in general; the regular frame and found condition of them 
all being, in the opinion of Plato, of fome importance to the foul, to its affe&ions and paffions ; 
more or lefs, in proportion to the m re immediate or more remote ation, or influence, of the 
cne upon the other. This will open much of Plato's fecret meaning in the latter part of his 
Timzus.— S. 

^ From the juft frame of the body, and the right formation of every member of it, the philo- 
fopher proceeds, in the fame metaphorical manner, to defcribe the other part of that evguiz, or 
good natural difpofition, which he holds to be the neceffary foundation of virtue, This other 
part is the right frame or conftitution of the foul herfelf. He begins with the paffions; agreeably 
to that. climax which he ufes through al} thefe inflances. The paffions are, in the Platonic 
fyftem, all comprehended under two kinds, emibupiæ and 9uuoç, the emotions of defire and anger, 
The firfl of thefe kinds is characterized under the emblem of a horfe, the latter under that of a 
dog; an] both with great propriety. For one of thefe animals is remarkably fubje& to vehe- 
ment emotions of the former kind in purfuit of glory or pleafure; the other to emotions 
of the latter kind no lefs violent, when the feizing of his prey or the deftru&ion of an enemy 
is the end in view. Now both thefe animals, though irrational, are by nature formed 


to be manageable by man; and are highly ferviceable to him, when their paffions are directed 
10 their proper objects, and reftrained within due bounds.—S. 


ill 
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ill purpofely and through choice only; or of a horfe !, upon which his 
rider muft of neceffity ride ill? 

Hir. Of the horfe, upon which a man may ride ill only through 
choice. d 

Soc. This horfe then is of a better fpirit and temper than the other. 

Hip. True. 

l Soc. With this better-tempered horfe then a man mav ?, if he has an evil 
intention, perform fuch mifchievous and evil tricks as this animal i» capable 
of; but with the bad-tempered horfe he cannot avoid doing. milchici, 

Hip. Perfe&ly true. 

Soc. And is it not equally true with refpect to the fpirit and temper of a 
dog? and fo of every other fpecies of animals? 

Hip. I admit it to hold true in the cafe of every brute animal. 

Soc. Well now ; and how is it in our own fpecies, and with refpe& to the 
human foul? Whether is it better to have in our fervice a bowman, who, 
if he ever miffes the mark, miffes wilfully? ; or one who is apt fo to do, 
contrary to his intention and his aim ? 

Hi». One who mifles wilfully. 

Soc. Such a one then is a better man at fhooting. 


Hir. Right. 


1 The emendation of this fentence muft be attributed to Cornarius : for he has been before- 
hand with us, in reading atwov, i ñ axov, inflead of autivwy 3 axav, as in all the editions of the 
Greek it is printed.—S. 

3 Thus in the Greek ; Tn autwow apa; Wuxn Ur0U te Tns Wuxns pyx TauTa Tx mompa ix0U7iUe ay 
moct, Ta de THs vto npize, axouriws. It is evident, that this reading is faulty. We have always ima- 
gined, that the fault lay in the tranfpofition of fome of the words, with the corruption of only 
one in confequence of that tranfpofition ; and that the right reading was this; T. a. a. y. 1. 7. r. 
4p. c. T. TX TW TroMpLAS, ExoUTIWS av "T2104 TH De Tampa, axougiws. But. Cornanus is of opinion, that 
the fentence may be amended by altering only ræ de rns mowpias into ty de r. m. which he is pleafed 
to fay, fignifies the fame with 53e govnportpa. —S. 

3 [n the editions of the Greck text, the fentence Rands thus ; Ti 2 dn; avgus Quyny xextnoda 
eoBoru aptivovos triv, ris Exwoiws apapravti TH GXx0TS, N rig axsgio; ; but we fhould be glad to read it as 
follows; Te de 9n avbzurx ; Puxnv xexenzbai Toota apiivov sgw, x. T. ^. transferring the fir point of 
interrogation to the word av(gara, and altering the word aysvoves into autivov, which latter emen- 
dation was made before us by Cornarius. Both together will render this fentence much more 
agreeable to the turn of thofe which precede, than the alteration of it propofed by Stephens —S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. In our own fpecies therefore, and with refpeét to the human foul !, 
the man, who miffes aim or errs without intending fo to do, is a worfe 
man than the other, whofe miffing of the mark is undefigned, or whofe error 
is involuntary. 

Hip. In the bowman’s art I grant you that it is fo. 

Soc. And how is it in the art of medicine? Is not he the better phyfician, 
who, if he hurts or brings any diforder on the bodily frame, does it know- 
ingly and purpofely ? 

Hi». He is. 

Soc. In this art alfo then, fuch a one is a better man than one who burts 
when he would heal. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. And how is it in mufic, whether of the ftring or of the wind-kind ? 
how, in all other arts and fciences? Is not he the better man, who purpotely 
performs ill, and commits voluntary errors? and is not he the bad man, who 
blunders and errs, without defigning it? 

Hır. Probably fo. 

Soc. And we certainly fhould choofe to have under our command fuch 
flaves as committed voluntary faults, and were guilty of bad actions pur- 
pofely, rather than fuch as could not help blundering, doing wrong, and 
acting perverfely ; the former fort being better for our fervice. 

Hir. In that alío we agree. 

Soc. Well then; do we not wifh to be as good and excellent as poffible 
ourielves ? 

Hip. To be fure. 

Soc. Would not our own mind, fpirit, and temper, be better, if we did evil 
and committed faults wilfully and freely, than if we could not avoid thofe 
faults and evil actions? 

Hır. It would be a ftrange thing, Socrates, if the wilfully unjuft and dif 
honeft were better men than thofe who unwittingly or unwillingly did a 
bafe action. 


* The original, as printed, runs thus; Ka: vx». apa axuciws auaptavara, x.t.a. But the 
reafoning requires the word avéguza to be inferted after the word aga. It was eafily dropped in 
tranfcribing fome manufcript, on account of the fimilitude of the letters which follow it: the 
antient manner of writing it being this; Kai yexn opa avs AKBTIWSs K. T. A. —S, 

Soc. 
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Soc. And yet this appears to be the juft conclufion from thofe premifes *, 
in which we are agreed. 

Hi». It appears not fo to me. 

Soc. To you yourtelf, I imagined, it muft fo appear. Let me put to 
you then a queftion or two more.—lIs not honefty either fome certain power 
in the mind, or fome certain knowledge, or both together? Isit not neceffary 
that true inward honefty fhould be one or other of thefe? 

Hir. It is. 

Soc. If honefty then be fome power in the mind, does not honefty inhabit 
that mind moft which is poffeffed of the moft power? And this correfponds 
with what appeared true to us before, if you remember, —that the man who 
had the moft abilities and powers within him was the beft man in every 
cafe that we confidered. 

Hir. It did fo appear. 

Soc. And if honeftv be fome knowledge in the mind, does not honefty 
refide moft in that mind, which hath the moft knowledge, and is the wifeft? 
and is not, in fuch cafe, that mind the moft difhoneft which is the moft un- 
difciplined and ignorant ?—But if honefty fhould arife from knowledge and 
power, meeting both together in the fame mind, is not that mind which is the 
beft furnifhed with both, with knowledge and power, the moft filled with 
honefty ? and are not the greateft degrees of ignorance * and impotence 


1 That is, upon the abfurd fuppofition, that there are any fuch men. But if Rill the queftion 
fhould be afked, Whence is it, that a man may err wilfully in executing any work or energy of 
art, or in performing any action merely natural (for fo is it with great truth fuppofed throughout 
the Dialogue), and that power and will may im all fuch cafes be feparated; yet that itis 
otherwife with refpe& to moral actions; that no error here is truly veluntary, and no 
bad man is free? The reafon is this; that in all other cafes the workman, or performer, mav 
aim at fome other end than the excellence of his work, or the rectitude of his performance : but 
that in every action, where morality is concerned, that is, in every action morally good or evil, 
the attainment of what a man thinks his good is the only end for which he acts: and that no 
man can poffibly purfue, will, or aim at his own evil, fully and clearly knowing it to be what it 
is; nor help aiming at, willing, and purfuing what upon the whole he determines to be for him- 
felf the bet. The will therefore in all thefe cafes muft of neceffity follow, or rather accompany, 
the judgment —S. 

2 That, in the Greek text, after the words h 2r auabeottpa, the words xa adwarateca ought to be 
inferted, will be evident to every one who knows how to reafon, and in what part an argument is 


defective. —S. " 
3 in 
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in the mind parents of the greateft villany ’—Muft not thefe things through 
neceffity be fo? 

Hir. So ii.deed they appear. 

Soc. Did it not appear before, that a man of the moft knowledge and 
wifdom, as well as of the moft abilities and powers, was the beft man, and 
the moft capable of performing either well or ill, at his own pleafure, in 
every operation ? 

Hi». It did. 

Soc, Such a man therefore, whenever he performs any thing ill, does it 
with defign; does it throughhis powers and his knowledge. Now it is evident, 
that on thefe honefty depends, either on both of them, or atleafton one orother. 

Hi». Probably it does. 

Soc. It is further evident, that acing difhoneftly is doing ill; and that 
acting honeftly is doing well. 

Hip. Clearly fo. 

Soc. Will not that man then, whofe mind is the moft filled with honefly 
and virtue, whenever he fhall do any difhoneft or bafe action, do it through 
choice and with defign? but the man whofe mind is evil and difhoneft, will 
no he be guilty of villanous and bafe actions through unavoidable neceffity ? 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. Is not a good man, one whofe mind is good and honeft? and is not he 
a bad man, whofe mind is evil and difhoneft? 

Hie. Without doubt. 

Soc. It belongs to the good man, therefore, to act difhoneftly through free 
choice; to the bad man without free choice, and through unavoidable 
neceffity ; if it be true that the mind of a good man is good. 

Hie. And that certainly is true. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who does wrong, and is guilty of villanous 
and bafe a&ions wilfully and out of free choice, if {fuch a man there be’, 
Hippias, he can be no other than the good man. 

Hir. 

1 Meaning, that the fuppofition was abfurd. See the Introdu&ion. Plato here prefents us 
with a key to thie Dialogue, opening it fo eafily, and letting us into the fecret of it fo freely, that 
every unprejudiced mind may well wonder how it came to be fo greatly mifunderftood, as it will 
appear to have generally been, if any of our readers will take the pains to examine the annota- 
tions and comments on it, written by the moderns. But the wonder wil) ceafe, on refle&ing 

what 
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Hir. I know not, Socrates, how I can grant you this. 

Soc. Nor can I eafily grant it to myfelf, Hippias. It muft however, of 
neceffity, appear true to us both at prefeut, having been proved by the force 
of our prefent argument. But, as I faid before, with regard to this point‘, 


m y 


what unphilofophical and vulgar notions concerning the freedom of the will have generally pre- 
vailed in Europe ever fince the extinction of thofe antient fchools of philofophy which once 
enlightened it. Hence it has come to pafs, that learned men, involved in the common prejudices, 
have underftood all the paffages of antient authors, relating to this point, in a fenfe favourable to 
their own notions. For crror, that difeafe of the mind, refembles in this refpe certain difcafes 
in the humours of the body ; it imparts fomewhat of its own flavour, and gives a tinge of its own 
colour, to every objc& of the tafte or fight which is fu difeafed. Thofe prejudiccs on the point 
in queftion, and the confequences of them, herc complained of, are evidently {cen in the late Mr. 
Jackfon's Defence, as he is pleafed to term it, of Human Liberty. For that learned man appears 
to have had a heart purer and clearer than his head; and therefore cannot be fuppofed to have 
mifreprefented the fenfe of thofe antient authors, whom he cites, knowingly and wilfully. The 
truth feems to be, that over much zeal, though in a good caufe, that of theif, fo far Slindcd 
him, as well as fome greater meu before him, that he thought he faw a fimilitude betwecn two 
hypothefes, quite different and even oppofite; the one, that of a material or mechanical neceffity, 
maintained by Mr. Hobbes and by the author of Cato's letters, an hypothefis utterly inconfiflent 
with the do&rine of an all-direéting mind in nature; the other, that of a rational or moral 
neceffity, no lefs inconfiftent with atheifm, and neceffarily connected with the idea of a governor 
of the univerfe, ruling as well the rational part of it, as the reft, not by mere will, but wifdom. 
For if the appearances of good are not cogent to man, and he is not of neceflity obliged to 
follow thofe only rational motives, but is by nature referred afterwards to fome other power 
within him called will, diftin& from reafon, and able to control it, then is mere will in man, 
and, for aught we can tell, in nature too, a principle higher and more divine than intelle&.—S. 


? Should there be any man now, after all, who is inclined to think that Socrates, through this 
whole converfation, was but in jeft, and meant nothing fcrious ; or that, like the fophifts, ke ufed 
fallacious arguments, with a villanous intent to impofe on the underftandings of the company, 
by confounding truth and falfehood, right and wrong; or fhould any imagine, with Serranus, 
that the r hilofopher had no other end in view than merely to confute or puzzle Hippias, and 
expofe him to ridicule; or fhould there poffibly be fome other who follows Ficinus in fancying, 
that his fecret meaning was the very reverfe of that which we have reprefented it to be in the 
Introduction, and contended for in the notes; for that the will was independent of the judgment 
or underitarding ; and vice was owing neither to impotence, nor ignorance, nor both together, 
but to malice only or perverfenefs in the will; and that Socrates himfelf embraced, as truly 
philofophical, this diftin&ion of the forum, received in after-ages by the pretended followers of 
Z^ riftotle ; but that he left it forfooth for Hippias to diflinguifh thus nicely, on purpofe to fhow 
the ignorance of that fophift if he did it not; fhould any of our readers he apt to entertain any of 
thefe notions, on account of the ftrangenefs of the paradox advanced or infinuated in this 
Dialogue, we (hall content ourfelves with obferving that, ftrange as it may feew, it is entirely 

VOL, V. 2R confonant 
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my mind is driven backward and forward continually, and never remains 
long in the fame opinion. Indeed, there is nothing wonderful in the cafe 
that I fhould wander in uncertainty; or that any other man fhould, who is 
only one of the multitude. But if you wife men fhould run in the fame per- 
plexed mazes, this muft be to us a heavy misfortune; fince we could never 
in this cafe, even though we applied to you, be freed from our perplexities. 


confonant with the do&rine of Socrates, as delivered to us by Plato in many other of his writings. 
This was fo notorious to the antients, that Arrian, in his Differtations of Epi&etus, l. i. c. 28. and 
l. ii. c. 22. and Marcus Antoninus, I. vii. $ 63. cite the authority of Plato to confirm the truth 
of this doétrine. The principal paffages in our author, where he inculcates it exprefsly and 
openly, have been colle&ed by Gataker in his Annototions on Antoninus, p. 286 and 399. 
and by our late learned friend Mr. Upton, in his Notes on Arrian, p. 91. Above all, fee. 
Alcinous, Introduct. c. 23. where his account of the Platonic doctrine upon this fubjeé feems 
to be chiefly extra&ted from this Dialogue, and fhows that he underftood it exa&ly in the fame 
fenfe with us.—S. 


THE END OF THE LESSER HIPPIAS, 


IHE 


THE EUTHYDEMUS: 


A DIALOGUE 


EXPOSING 


THE VAIN TRIFLING OF THE SOPIIISTS. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE EUTHYDEMUS. 


Pr aro, in the following Dialogue, has given an illuftrious fpecimen of 
that philanthropy, which he often difplays in his other dialogues. For he 
here ftudies to avert the reader from the vain trifles of the fophifts, by 
fhowing that thefe men, even when they difcufs the moft weighty fubjeéts, 
jeft and delude the expectation of the hearers. Both in this Dialogue, how- 
ever, and elfewhere, he defcribes thefe men to be curious and vain difputants 
in verbal altercation, and prompt to refute whatever may be faid, whether 
it be true or falfe. And, in the firft place, indeed, he fhows how avaricious 
the genius of the fophifts is, fince the brother fophifts, Euthydemus and 
Dionyfodorus, are prepared to teach for money the military art, in which 
they boaft, and which no one ever fold. In the next place, how ambitious, 
fince they at the fame time profefs judicial together with military fkill, and 
together with both the fophiftic art, though all thefe widely differ from each 
other. In the third place, how vain ; fince, though now old men, they betake 
themfelves from things to words, and from the ftudy of truth to falfebood. 
And, in the fourth place, how defpicable ; fince, in a fhort time, any one 
may become a proficient in this cavilling art. 

In the courfe of this Dialogue, Socrates, with a moft facetious irony, 
befeeches the fophifts, that after jefting they would come to ferious concerns ; 
and he propofes a certain formula, conformable to which, as a pattern, he 
hopes to receive from them an exhortation to philofophy. In this formula 


he firft defines felicity, by a common conception, to be Z/visg well, After- 
wards 
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wards he proves that this living well confifts either in obtaining things 
agreeable to the will, or in the right ufe of the things themfelves. And he 
concludes that wifdom alone renders its pofleffors bleffed, fince it alone 
obtains what is agreeable to the will, and rightly ufes what it obtains. Inthe 
courfe of the argument an illuftrious dogma prefents itfelf to the view, and 
which afterwards became the foundation of the Stoic philofophy, viz. that 
things external and corporeal ought rather to be called indifferent and 
common, than good or evil; and that wifdom is properly good, and folly 
properly evil: fince through the former we partake of every good, and 
through the latter of every evil. But that all the power of felicity confifts 
in wifdom, the three appellations of felicity, inftituted by the antient authors 
of the Greek language, fufficiently evince, viz. svaonce, svrvyjm, evmpayior, 
eudaimonia, eutuchia, euhragia. For the firft of thefe appellations fignifies 
the knowledge of good; the fecond, the attainment of it; and the third, the 
ufe of it; all which are accomplifhed for us by wifdom, 

Near the conclufion of this Dialogue, the artificial, polite, facetious, and 
elegant irony of Socrates colleéts the reprehenfion of fophittic cavilling into 
three heads, — Firft, that the moft worthy men defpife trifles of this kind. 
Secondly, that the fophifms confute themfelves. Aud thirdly, that even boys 
might acquire this moft trifling artifice in the fpace of two days. Soon 
after this, he defcends from the fophift to the rhetorician, for each of thefe 
faliely profeffes political virtue, as we learn from the Gorgias. And he 
fhows that rhetoricians, while they profefs themfelves to be both politicians 
and philofophers, are perfe&ly ufelefs for the purpofes of either. 

I only add, that this Dialogue appears to have been juftly ranked by the 
antients among thofe of the azatrefttic, or fubverfive character, and that it 
belongs to that energy cf Piato’s diale&tic, which, as we have already obferved 
in the Introduction to the Parmenides, confifts in confuting falfe opinions. 


THE 


THE EUTHYDEMUS. 


THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 


CRITO, DIONYSODORUS, 
SOCRATES, CLINIAS, 
(EUTHYDEMUS, || CTESIPPUS '.] 


CRITO. 


W IT H whom, Socrates, did you yefterday converfe in the Lyceum? For 
you were furrounded with fo great a crowd, that though I approached, 
defirous to hear, yet I could not hear any thing clearly. I raifed myfelf 
indeed on my feet that I might fee more diftin@lly, and it appeared to me 
that it was a certain ftranger with whom you were converfing. Who was 
this ftranger? 

Soc. You muft afk, Crito, which of them it was; for not one only, but 
two were prefent. 

Crito. He, of whom I fpeak, fat the third from your right hand; but in 
the middle of you was a lad’, the fon of Axiochus, who appeared to me, 
Socrates, to have made a great proficiency in learning, and who does not 


1 I have followed Dr. Routh, in his excellent edition of this Dialogue, in including the names 
of Euthydemus, Dionyfodorus, Clinias, and Ctefippus, in brackets, becaufe, as he juftly obferves, 
thefe perfons do not fpeak, but the difputation is delivered, as if the thing were narrated, and 
not acted. 

* The name of this youth was Clinias, at whofe reque(t Socrates, together with Axiochus, in a 
dialogue of that name, which is generally afcribed to /Efchines, difputes againft the fear of 
death, 

much 
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much differ in age from our Critobulus '; though he indeed is very flender, 
but this lad looks older than he is, and is of a fair and engaging afpect. 

Soc. It is Euthydemus, Socrates, of whom you inquire ; but he who fat 
with me, on my left hand, was his brother Dionyfodorus, who alío partook 
of the difcourfe. 

Criro. I know neither of them, Socrates. 

Soc. They are recent fophitts, as it appears. 

Crito. Whence do they come; and what is the wiídom which they 
profefs ? 

Soc. They are, I think, natives of Chius, but they migrated to the 
Thurians *, and flying * from thence, dwelt for many years about thefe places. 
But in anfwer to your inquiry refpecting their wifdom, they are indeed very 
wife, Crito; but I have been hitherto ignorant that they were pancratiafts : 
for they are fkilled in every kind of conteft, not after the manner of thofe 
brother panacratiafts of Acarnania; fince they are only able to contend with 
the body; but thefe, in the firft place, are moft powerful in body, and excel 
in that conteft which confifts in vanquifhing all men*. For they are very 
fkilful in contending with arms, and they know how to impart this fkill to 
another who gives them a reward for it. In the next place, they are moft 
powerful in judicial contefts, and are able both to contend themfelves, and 
inftruét others, to deliver and compofe forenfic orations. At firft, therefore, 
they were only fkilled in thefe things, but now they have carried the pan- 
cratiaftic art to its utmoft perfe€tion: for they are now fo {killed in that 
kind of conteft, which it remained for them to acquire, that no one is able 
to refit them; fofkilful are they become in verbal contention, and in always 
confuting whatever is faid, whether it be true or falfe. I therefore, Crito, 


* Xenophon often makes mention of this perfon, and fometimes Plato. He was the fricnd of 
Clinias, and was a youth of admirable beauty. Vid. Xen. Sympof. p. 882. ed. Leunclav. See 
alfo more concerning this fon of Crito near the end of the Dialogue. 


* Thurii, or Thurium, was a town of Magna Grecia, fituated between the rivers Sybaris and 


Crathis. 


* Others of the antient fophifis alfo were banifhed from Grecian cities, as we learn from 
Philoftratus and others who have written their lives. 


* Thefe fophifts were not in real:ty fkilled in the pancratium; but Socrates fays this ironically 
of them, becaufe they pretended to poffefs universal Jkill in confutation. 


intend 
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intend to deliver myfelf to thefe men: for they fay that, in a fhort time, 
they can render another perfon fkilled in the fame things. 

Criro. But are you not afraid, Socrates, that you are too old for this 
purpofe ? 

Soc. By no means, Crito, as I have a fufficient argument and remedy 
acainft fear: for thefe very men, as I may fay, who are now old, have 
entered on the ftudy of this wifdom, which I defire, viz. the art of contend- 
ing. For laft year, or the year before laft, they were not in the leaft fkilled 
in this art, But I am only afraid of one thing, left I fhould be a difgrace 
to thefe ftrangers, in the fame manner as I am to Connus the harper, the fon 
of Metrobius, who even now teaches me to play on the harp. The boys, 
therefore, who are my fellow difciples, on feeing me, laugh, and call Connus 
the preceptor of old men. Left therefore fome one fhould reproach theíe 
ftrangers with the fame thing, and they dreading this fhould be unwilling to 
receive me, I have, Crito, perfuaded other elderly men to attend me thither 
as my fellow difciples, and here alfo I am perfuading others to accompany 
me. Do you alfo join us. Perhaps too, as an allurement, we may bring 
your fons to them: for, in confequence of defiring to have them as their 
pupils, I know that they will alfo inftru& us. 

Cnuiro. Nothing hinders, Socrates, if you are fo difpofed. But, in the 
firft place, tell me what this wifdom of thefe men is, that I may alfo know 
what it is which we fhall learn. 

Soc. You will be difappointed, if you think that I am not able to tell you 
as if I did not attend to them. For I paid great attention, and very well 
remember what they laid : and I will endeavour to relate the whole to you 
from the beginning. For, by a certain divine allotment, I had feated myfelf 
where you faw me, alone, in the Apodyterium': and I then intended to 
have rifen ; bat as I was about to rife, the daemon gave me the accuftomed 
fignal. i again therefore fat down, and foon after Euthydemus and Diony- 
fodorus entered, and, together with thete, many others, who appeared to me 
to be their difciples ; and having entered, they walked in the covered porch* 
of the Gymnafium. But they had not yet walked twice or thrice round this 
place, wheu Clinias entered, who you fay has made a great proficiencv, and 


1! That part of the Gymnafium, in which thofe who wafhed or exercifed put off. their clothes. 
2 [n this place the athlete were exercifed in the winter, 
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in fo faying you fpeak the truth. Behind him there were many lovers and 
others, and befides thefe Ctefippus!, a Pzancan youth, very beautiful and 
naturally very worthy, but wanton in confequence of his youth. Clinias, 
therefore, as foon as he entered, feeing me fitting alone, came towards me, 
and fat down on my right hand, as you fay.  Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus 
perceiving him, at firft ftopped and converfed with each other, occafionally 
looking at us: for I beheld them very attentively. Afterwards approaching 
nearer, they fat down, Euthydemus indeed by the lad, but Dionyíodorus by 
me, on my left hand. The reft feated themfelves juft as it happened. 
'Thefe therefore I faluted, becaufe I had not feen them for fome time. After 
this, I faid to Clinias, Thefe men, Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, O Clinias, 
are not wife in fmall, but in great things. For they are fkilled in every 
thing pertaining to war, in all that a good general ought to know, and in 
the arrangement and management of an army, They likewife know how 
to render a man able to defend himfelf in courts of juftice, when he is in- 
jured by any one. For thus fpeaking however they defpifed me, and both 
of them laughed, looking at each other. And Euthydemus indeed faid, We 
no longer engage in thefe matters ferioufly, Socrates, but incidentally, And 
l being furprifed faid, Your purfuit muft indeed be beautiful, if fuch great 
affairs are with vou incidental. And, by the gods, inform me, what this 
beautiful ftudy is.— We are of opinion, faid he, Socrates, that we are able 
to teach virtue in the beft manner, and with the greateft celerity of all men, 
—O Jupiter! I replied, what a mighty thing do you announce. Whence 
was this gain derived? I indeed had hitherto conceived refpecting you, 
as I juft now faid, that you were very fkilful in military contefts ; and this 
I had afferted to others. For when you firft came hither, I remember that 
you announced this But now, if in reality you poffefs this fcience, be 
propitious. For indeed I invoke you, as if you were gods, entreating you 
to pardon what | have before faid. But fee, Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, 
1f you have fpoken the truth: for it is by no means wonderful if the magni- 
tude of the promife fhould occafion difbelief.— Be affured, Socrates, that it 
is fo, was the anfwer.—I therefore confider you as much more bleffed 
through this pofleffion, than the great king through his dominion, Thus 


* He was one of thofe that were prefent at the death of Socrates. See the Phiedo. 
much 
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much however inform me, whether you intend to exhibit this wifdom, or 
how have you determined to a@.—We came hither, Socrates, for this very 
purpofe, to demonftrate and to teach, if any one is willing to learn,—But 
that all men who do not poffefs wifdom are willing to learn, [ readily admit : 
for, in the firft place, I myfelf am willing, and, in the next place, Clinias 
here; and befides thefe Crefippus, and all the reft that you fee, pointing out 
to him the lovers of Clinias, by whom we were then furrounded: for 
Ctefippus at that time happened to be fitting at a confiderable diftance from 
Clinias, And as it appeared to me, Euthydemus, while he was difcourfing 
with me, prevented, by the inclination of his body, Ctefippus from feeing 
Clinias, who was feated in the middle of us. Ctefippus therefore wifhing to 
fee his familiars, and at the fame time being anxious to hear what was faid, 
was the firft that rofe, and ftood oppofite to me, Afterwards the reft feeing 
him, ftood round us, viz. the lovers of Clinias, and the companions of 
Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus. 1 therefore introducing thefe to Euthydemus, 
informed him that they were all ready to learn. And Ctefippus indeed, and 
the reft, very readily affented ; and all of them in common exhorted him to 
exhibit the power of his wifdom. therefore faid, O Euthydemus and 
Dionyfodorus, thefe perfons muft by all means be gratified, and you muft ex- 
hibit your wifdom to them for my fake. And it is evident indeed, that to 
demonftrate moft things pertaining to this fubje& will be no fmall labour ; 
but inform me whether you are able to make him alone a good man, who: 
is already perfuaded that he ought to be inftruéted by you, or him alfo, who 
is not yet perfuaded in confequence of not believing that virtue is a thing to 
be taught, or that you are the teachers of it: for, it is the bufinefs of the 
fame art, to perfuade a man thus affected, that virtue may be taught, and 
that you are capable of teaching it in the beft manner. Or is it not /— It is 
the bufinefs, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, of the fame art.— You therefore, I 
replied, O Dionyfodorus, can in the beft manner, of all the men that now 
exift, exhort to philofophy and the ftudy of virtue. [s it not fo ?—We think 
we can, Socrates.— Of other things, therefore, I faid, you will afterwards 
give us the demonftration, but of this now : and you will perfuade this youth 
that he ought to philofophize, and ftudy virtue; and in fo doing you will 
oblige me, and all that are prefent: for it fo happens that both I, and all 
thefe, are defirous that this lad may become the beft of men, He is the fon 
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of Axiochus, who defcended from the antient Alcibiades, and the coufin of 
the now-exifting Alcibiades; and his name is Clinias, But he is young, 
and we are fearful, as it is likely we fhould be concerning one of his age, 
left fome one previous to our endeavours fhould turn his dianoétic part to 
another ftudy, and thus corrupt it. You therefore are very opportunely 
come: and if it is the fame thing to you, make trial of the lad, and difcourfe 
with him before us.—Whhen I had thus nearly faid thefe things, Euthydemus 
boldly, and at the fame time confidently, replied, It makes no difference, 
Socrates, if the lad is but willing to anfwer.—8But indeed, I replied, he is 
accuftomed to do this. For thefe frequently meeting together afk many 
queftions, and difcourfe much with each other; fo that it is likely that he 
will anfwer with confidence. 

But how, O Crito, fhall I difclofe to you, in a proper manner, what 
follows? For it is no trifling labour to narrate fuch immenfe wifdom. So 
that I, after the manner of the poets, in beginning this narration, find it 
neceflary to invoke the Mufes and Mnemofyne. Euthydemus, therefore, 
as I think, began after this manner.—Whether, O Clinias, are thofe men 
that learn, wife or unwife?—And the lad through the magnitude of the 
queftion blufhed, and being dubious, looked at me. ButI, perceiving his 
perturbation, faid, Be confident, Clinias, and boldly anfwer what appears to 
you to be the truth: for perhaps the greateft advantage will thence enfue. 
Upon this Dionyfodorus wifpering in my ear, and fmiling, Indeed, Socrates, 
faid he, I predict that in whatever manner the lad may anfwer he will be 
confuted. However, while he was thus fpeaking, Clinias happened to 
anfwer, fo that it was not poffible for me to admonifh the lad any further. 
But he anwfered, that thofe that learnt were wife men. Euthvdemus, 
therefore, faid, Do vou admit that there are certain teachers, or not ?! —He 
admitted that there are.—Are not therefore preceptors the preceptors cf 
thofe that learn? As, for inftance, a harper and a grammarian, were the 
preceptors of you and other boys, but you were their difciples.—He affented 
to this.— When you learned, therefore, were you not ignorant of thefe things 
which you learned ?—Yes.— Were you, therefore, wife, when you were 
ignorant of thefe things ?—By no means, —1f, therefore, you were not wife, 
were you not ignorant ?—Entirely fo.— You therefore, when learning things 
of which you had no knowledge, learned them being ignorant ?—The lad 

affented 
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affented to this. — The ignorant therefore learn, O Clinias, and not the wife, 
as you thouglit. —Ou his fpeaking in this manner, juft like a choir, on a 
fignal given by the mafter, the followers of Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus 
loudly applauded what was faid and laughed. And before the lad could 
well take breath, Dionyfodorus faid to hin, But what, Cli i.s, when the 
grammarian recites, whether are the boys who learn what he recites, wife, 
or unwife ?—They are wife, faid Clinias.—The wife therefore learn, and not 
the ignorant ; and confequently you did not r shtly juft now antwe; Euthy- 
demus.—But on this, the lovers of thefe men more loudly laughed and 
applauded, admiring the wifdom of Dionytodorus and Euthydemus ; but the 
reit of us being aftonifhed were filent, Eutnydemus, therefore, . perceiving 
our aftonifhment, that we might yet ftill more admire him, did not difmifs. 
the lad, but further interrogated him; and, af.er the manner of fkilful dancers,. 
turned twofold inquiries about the fame thing. For, faid he, whether do 
thofe who learn, learn the things which they know, or things which they do 
not know? And again Dionyfodorus iaid to me whitpering, This alfo, Socrates, 
is juft fuch another queftion as the former.—By Jupiter, faid 1, the former 
queftion appeared to me to be beautiful. — We always atk, faid he, Socrates, 
fuch like inevitable queftions.— Y ou appear therefore to me, faid I, to poffefs 
a great reputation among your difciples In the mean time Clinias anfwered 
Euthydemus, that thofe who learn, learn that of which they are ignorant. 
And Euthydemus interrogated him as before— Do you. not, faid he, know 
your letters? — 1 do. — Do you not, therefore, know all of them?—He acknow- 
ledged that he did.— When therefore any one recites, does he not recite 
letters ?—He confeffed it.—Hence, faid he, he recites things which you 
know, fince you know all the letters.— [his alto he acknowledged.— What 
then? he replied, Do you not learn that which tome one recites 5 — Y es.— 
But do you learn, not knowing your letters ?—1 d» not, he replied, bur I 
learn in contequence of knowing them.—Do you not therefore learn the 
things which you know, fince you know all the letters ?—He acknowledged 
that he did.—Hence, faid he, you have not anfwered rightly.—Euthydeinus 
had fcarcely thus fpoken, when Dionyfodorus, taking up. the ditcourte as i£ 
it had been a ball, again aimed at the lad as a mark, and faid, Euthydemus 
deceives you, O Clinias, For tell me, is not to learn, to receive the fcience 


of that which any one learns?—Clinias affented.—But, he replied, is to 
know 
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know fcientifically any thing elfe than to poffefs fcience when thus know- 
ing ?—He granted it was nothing elíe.—Not to know fcientifically, there- 
fore, is not yet to poffefs fcience.— He affented to this.— Whether, therefore, 
are thofe that receive anv thing, thofe who now poffefs it, or thofe who do 
not poffefs it ?—-Thofe who do not poffeís it.—Have you not then confeffed 
that thote who have not fcientific knowledge, are among the number of thofe 
who do not poffefs?—EFHe acknowledged that he had.—Thofe that learn, 
therefore, belong to thofe that receive, and not to thofe that poffefs.—He 
granted it. —Thofe therefore, faid he, Clinias, learn who have not a fcientific 
knowledge, and not thofe who have. After this, again wreftling as it were 
the third time, Euthydemus attacked the youth. But I, feeing the merged 
condition of the lad, and wifhing to give him fome refpite, left he fhould 
be afraid of us, faid, in order to confole him, Do not wonder, Clinias, if thefe 
difcourfes appear to you to be unufual; for perhaps you do not perceive the 
intention of thefe ftrangers. They a& however in the fame manner as thofe 
in the myfteries of the Corybantes, when they place him whom they are 
about to initiate on a throne": for there alfo there are dancing and fports, 
as you know, if you have been initiated in thefe myfteries. And now they do 
nothing elfe than dance, and as it were {portively leap round, as if after this 
they would initiate you. Now therefore think that you have heard the firft 
part of fophiftical facred rites. For, in the firit place, as Prodicus fays, 
it is neceffary to learn the proper fignification of names; which thefe ftrangers 
alio have indicated to you, becaufe you have not perceived that men employ 
the verb fo learnin a thing of this kind, when any one, at firft poffetfing 
no fcience concerning a certain thing, afterwards receives the fcience of that 
thing. They alfo employ this verb, when any one now poffeffing fcience, 
confiders this very thing by this fame fcience, either while the thing is effeQed 
or while it isenunciated. Or they rather call this zo affrehend tnan 40 learn, 


" The Curetes are gods of an unpolluted guardian characleriflic, and fir fubfift in that order 
of gods which is called by the Chaldzan theologifts vorgo:, intelleual. The Corybantes, who 
form the guardian triad of /upermundane gads, are analogous to thefe. Thofe that were initiated 
in the mytteries of the Corybantes were iz/azely and entbuftaffically moved, as we learn from the 
Lexicon of Timzus. When he who was about to be initiated in the myfteries of thefe, or any 
other gods, was invefled with a facred and myflic drefs, he was placed in a folemn manner on a 
throne, while in the mean time the other myflics danced round him, ‘This ceremony was 
called 3powc poge 
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though fometimes they call it to Jearz. But of this, as they indicate, you are 
ignorant, viz, that the fame name pertains to men affected in a contrary 
manner, viz. with refpect to him who knows, and him who is ignorant. 
Similar to this is that which took place in the fecond queftion, in which they 
afked you, whether men learn things which they know, or things of which 
they are ignorant. Thefe indeed are the fports of difciplines: on which 
account I fay that thefe men play with you. But I ufe the word ///ay on 
this account, becaufe, though fome one fhould learn many, or all fuch par- 
ticulars as thefe, yet he would not be in any refpe& wifer with refpe& to 
the manner in which things fubüft. | Ho vever, he may fport with men, by 
fupplanting and fubverting what they affert, through the difference of names; 
juft as they who draw away the feats from thofe that are going to fit down 
rejoice and laugh when they fee him whom they have overturned fapine. 
Confider therefore what has happened to you from thefe men as fport; but 
what follows will be exhibited to you by them as ferious concerns : and I 
will fhow them the way that they may fulfil their promife to me. For 
they promife to exhibit their exhortatory wifdom: but now, as it appears to 
me, they have thought it was requifite firft to fport with you. 

Thus far therefore, O Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, you have fported; 
and perhaps fufficiently : but in the next place fhow, exhorting the lad, in 
what manner it is requifite to pay attention to wifdom and virtue. Firft of 
all, however, I will indicate to you my conceptions on this affair, and what 
I defire to hear concerning it. If, therefore, [ fhall appear to you to do this, 
in a foolith and ridiculous manner, do not deride me: for, through a defire 
of hearing your wifdom, I will venture for a time to fpeak before you. 
Endure therefore to hear me,both you and your difciples, without laughing : 
but do you, O fon of Axiochus, anfwer me.—Do we not all then with to do 
well? Or is this queftion, of which we were juft now afraid, one among 
thofe that are ridiculous? For indeed, it is (tupid to afk queftions of this 
kind. For who is there that does not with to do well ? —No one, faid 
Clinias.— Be it fo, faid I.—But in the next place, fince we with to do well, 
in what manner fhall we be able to accomplifh this? Shall we fay, by 
having many good things? Or is this antwer ftill more ftupid than the 
former? For it is evident that this alfo muft be the cafe.— He affented.— 


But come, what are the things which are good to us? Or docs it appear to 
be 
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be a thing neither dif&cult, nor the province of a venerable man, to dif- 
cover this? For every one will tell us that it is good to be rich. Will 
they not ?—Certainly, faid he.—And is it not alfo good to be in health, to 
be beautiful, and to be fufficiently furni(hed with other things pertaining to 
the body ?—So it appeared to him.—But nobility alfo, power, and honours, 
in one's own city, are alfo good.—He granted that they were.—What then, 
faid I, yet remains for us among things good? What is it to be temperate, 
juft, and brave? Whether, by Jupiter, Clinias, do you think that, if we con- 
fider thefe things as good, we fhall confider them properly? Or that this 
will be the cafe if we confider them not as good? For perhaps this may 
be difputed by fome one. But how does it appear to you ?— That thefe 
things are good, faid Clinias,.—Be it fo, faid ! ; but in what choir thall we 
place wifdom? Among things good? Or how do you íay?—Among 
things good.—But confider, left ameng things good, we fhould omit any one 
which is worthy to be related.— But, faid Clinias, it appears to me that we 
have not omitted any one.—However, I then recolle&ing, faid, But, by 
Jupiter, we appear to have omitted the greateft of goods.— What is that? 
{aid he.—Felicity, O Clinias, which all men, and even thofe that are per- 
fe&ly depraved, affert to be the greaieft of goods. — What you fay is true, faid 
he.—And I again, correcting my ielf, faid, We have nearly, O fon of A xiochus, 
rendered ourfelves ridiculous to thefe ftrangers.— Why fo? faid he.—Be- 
caufe, having placed felicity in the things which we before enumerated, we 
now again fpeak concerning it.—But why is this improper ?—Becaufe it is 
certainly ridiculous again to adduce that which was formerly propofed, 
and to fay the fame things twice—How do you mean? faid he. — Wif- 
dom, I replied, is certainly felicity: this even a boy knows.—He indeed 
wondered, fo young and fimple was he. And I perceiving his admiration, 
faid, Do you not know, Clinias, that in performing well on the pipe, pipers? 
are moft happy ?— He granted that they were.— Are not therefcre, faid T, 
grammarians alfo mc{t happy in the writing and reacing of letters ?— En- 
tirely fo.—But what? In dangers of the fea, do you think that any in 
fhort are more Lappy than wife pilots?—Certainly not.—Again : In battle, 


! Felicity is the frefer perfeélicn of a vital being. An artift therefore is happy, fo far as per- 
tains tu his being an aruft, when he arrives at perfeéfion in his art. 


with 
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with which will you more pleafantly partake of danger and fortune? with 
a wife, or with an ignorant general ? —With a wife general.—And when you 
are dangeroufly ill, with which will you be more pleafantly circumftanced ? 
with a wife, or with an ignorant phyfician?— With a wife phyfician.—Is it 
not therefore, faid I, becaufe you think that you will a& more profperoufly, 
by a&ing with one wife, than with one unwife ?—He granted it.—Wifídom, 
therefore, every where, renders men happy. For certainly no one can ever 
err through wifdom ; but it is neceffary that through this he fhould act 
rightly, and obtain his end: for otherwife it would not be wifdom.—At 
length, but I do not know how, we fummarily agreed that this was the 
cafe; viz. that when wifdom is prefent, nothing of felicity is wanting. 
After we had agreed in this particular, I again afked him how we fhould 
be affe&ted with relation to the things which we had formerly granted. For, 
faid I, we granted that if many good things were prefent with us we fhould 
be happy, and a& well.—He aflented to this. —Whether, therefore, fhould 
we be happy through prefent good, if it were of no advantage to us, or if it 
benefited us?—If it benefited us, faid he.— Would then any thing benefit 
us, if we alone poffeffed it, but did not ufe it? As, for inftance, if we pof- 
feffed much food, but did not eat it, or drink, but did not drink it, fhould we 
iu any refpe& be benefited by this ?—Certainly not, faid he. —But what? 
Ifall artificers had every thing requifite prepared for them, each for his own 
work, but did not ufe them when thus procured, would they act well through 
the poffeffion of thefe, viz. merely becaufe they poffeffed every thing which 
an artificer ought to poffefs ? Thus, for inftance, if a carpenter had all 
kinds of inftruments and wood prepared for him fufficient for his purpofe, 
but yet fhould fafhion nothing, would he derive any advantage from this 
poffeffion ?—Bv no means, faid he.—But what? If any one fhould poffefs 
riches, and all fuch things as we now denominate good, but fhould not 
ufe them, would he be happy through the poffeffion of thefe goods :— He 
certainly would not, Socrates.— It is ueceffary therefore, faid I, as it feems, 
that he who intends to be happy fhould not only poffefs good things of this 
kind, but fhould likewife ufe them.—What you fay is true.— ls not there- 
fore, O Clinias, the poffeffion and the ufe of good, fufficient to make any 
one happy i——1t appears fo tome.— Whether, I replied, if any one vies good 
things properly, or if he does not ?—If he utes them properly.—You fpeak 
- VOL. V. 2T well, 
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well, faid I. For I think that the improper ufe of a thing is worfe than the 
negleét of it. For the former is vicious, but the latter is neither good nor bad. 
Or do we not fay fo ?—He affented.— What then? In the operation and ufe 
pertaining to wood, is there any thing elfe which produces a right ufe than 
the tectonic fcience ?— Certainly not, faid he.—Perhaps alfo, in producing 
proper apparatus, it is fcience which produces with rectitude.—He granted 
that it was.—Whether therefore, faid I, with refpeét to the ufe of thofe 
goods which we firft mentioned, viz. riches, health, and beauty, is it fcience, 
leading and properly dire€ting the practice, which enables us to ufe every 
thing of this kind properly, or is it any thing elfe ?—It is fcience, faid he.— 
Science, therefore, imparts to men in every poffeffion and aQ:on, not only. 
felicity, as it feems, but likewife fuccefs.—He confeffed that it was fo. 

Is there then, faid I, by Jupiter, any advantage to be derived from other 
poffeffions, without prudence and wifdom? Or will a man be benefited 
who poffeffes many things, and performs many actions, but without intellect ? 
Or rather will not this be the cafe, if he poffeffes and performs but a few 
things, but is endued with intelle&t? However, confider thus. Will he not by 
doing lefs, errlefs? And erring lefs, will he not a& lefs improperly? And 
atting lefs improperly, will he not be lefs miferable ?—Entirely fo, faid he.— 
Whether, therefore, wilk he rather perform fewer things being poor, than 
being rich ?—Being poor, faid he.— But whether if he is weak or ftrong ?— 
If he is weak.—VWhether alfo, if he is honoured, or difhonoured?—If 
difhonoured.— But whether, if he is brave and temperate, will he do lefs, or 
if he is timid 2—If he is timid. —Wiill not this then alfo be the cafe, if he is 
indolent rather than if he is active ?—He granted that it would. —And ifhe is 
flow rather than if he is quick ? And if his fight and hearing are blunt 
rather than if they are fharp ?—In every thing of this kind we agreed with 
each other.— But in fhort, faid I, O Clinias, it appears that, with refpe& to all: 
thofe things which we firft afferted to be good, the difcourfe about them is not 
that they are naturally effentially good, but, as it feems, that they fubfift in the 
tollowing manner ; viz. that if they are under the guidance of ignorance, they 
are greater evils than their contraries, by how much the more capable they 
are of becoming fubfervient to that evil leader; but that if they are led by 
prudence and wifdom, they are greater goods; but that neither of them, 
when they are confidered by themfelves, is of any worth.—It appears, faid he, 

to 
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to be as you fay.— What then happens to us, from what has been faid? Is 
it any thing elfe than this, that no one of other things is either good or evil? 
But thefe being two, that wiídom is good, and ignorance evil'—He 
affented. 

Further {till then, faid I, let us confider what remains. Since we all of us 
ftrive to be happy, and we appear to become fuch from ufing things, and from 
ufing them rightly, but fcience affords reQitude and fuccefs, it is requifite, as 
it feems, that every man fhould by all poffible means endeavour to become 
moft wife. Is it not fo?—lIt is, faid he, —And he fhould think that he ought 
to receive this from his father, his tutors, his friends, and from others who 
profefs themfelves to be his lovers, much more than wealth, and fhould re- 
queft and fuppliantly implore ftrangers and his fellow citizens to impart 
wifdom. Nor is it in any refpeét bafe or reprehenfible, O Clinias, for the 
fake of this, to be obfequious and fubfervient both to a lover and to every 
man, willingly obeying him in worthy fervices, through an ardent defire of 
becoming wife. Or does it not appear fo to you? faid I, — You entirely, 
faid he, appear to me to fpeak well.—If, faid I, Clinias, wiídom can 
but be taught, and does not cafually fubfift among men. For this is 
yet to be confidered by us, and has not yet been affented to by me and you.— 
But to me, faid he, Socrates, it appears that it can be taught.—And 1, being 
delighted, faid, You fpeak beautifully, O beft of men, and vou have done well 
in liberating me from a long fpeculation about this very thing, whether wif- 
dom can, or cannot be taught. Now, therefore, fince it appears to you that 
it can be taught, and that it is the only thing which can make a man happy 
and profperous, do you fay any thing elfe than that it is neceffary to philofo- 
phize? And is it your intention to do this ?—Exrtirely fo, faid he, Socrates, 
as much as poffible.—And T, rejoicing to hear thefe things, faid, My example, 
O Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus, of exhortatory difcourfes, fuch as I defired 
it to be, is of this kind; vulgar perhaps and fcarcely unfolded by a multitude 
ef words: but let whichever of you is willing, confidering this very thing 
according to art, render it apparent tous. But if you are unwilling to do 
this, point out to the lad what follows, from that part in which my difcourte 
ended, viz. whether he ought to procure for himfelf every fcience, or 
whether there is one particular {cience which, when he receives, he will 
neceffarily be happy and a good man; and what that feience is. For, as l faid 
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in the beginning, it 1s of great confequence to us that this youth fhould be- 
come wife and good. 

I therefore, Crito, faid thefe things; butI paid very great attention to 
what followed, and confidered after what manner they would difcourfe, and 
whence they would begin, while they were exhorting the youth to the ftudy 
of wifdom and virtue. Dionyfodorus then, who was the elder of them, 
firft began the conference, And all of us beheld bim, as thofe who were 
immediately to hear certain very wonderful difcourfes; which indeed was 
the cafe. For the man, O Crito, began a certain admirable difcourfe, which 
it is proper you fhould hear, becaufe it exhorted to virtue. —Tell me, Socrates, 
faid he, and the reft of you who exprefs a defire that this youth fhould be- 
come wife, whether you are jefting when you make this affertion, or truly 
and ferioufly defire this ?—Then I perceived that they were of opinion that 
we had, prior to this, been jefting, when we exhorted them to converfe with 
the youth, and that on this account they alío jefted and had not diícourfed 
ferioufly with him. Perceiving this therefore to be the cafe, I further 
faid, that we were ferious in a wonderful degree, nd Dionyfodorus faid, See, 
Socrates, that you do not hereafter deny what you now affert.—1 have con- 
fidered this, faid I: for I fhall never deny what I have afferted.— What is 
it then, faid he, that you affert? Do you with that he fhould become 
wife ?—Entirely fo.—But now, faid he, whether is Clinias wife or not ?— 
Not yet, according to his own confeffion: and he does not, faid I, fpeak 
idly.—But do you, faid he, wifh that he fhould become wife, and not be un- 
learned ? —We acknowledged that we did.—Do you not therefore with 
him to become that which he is not ; and no longer to be that which he 
now is?—And I, on hearing this, was di(turbed, But he, taking advantage 
of my perturbation, Since, faid he, you wifh him to be no longer that which 
he now is, you with, as it feems, that he may periíh ; though thofe friends 
and lovers would certainly be but of little worth, who fhould be defirous 
above all things that the objects of their love may be deftroyed. Ctefippus 
on hearing this was indignant, on account of his attachment to the youth, 
and faid, O Thurian ftranger, if it were not more ruftic than is becoming, 
I thould call you to an account for this affertion, and fhould afk you why you 
falfely afcribe to me and the reft a thing of this kind, which I think it is 
not holy to affert, viz. that I fhould wifh that this youth might perifh. 

But 
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But what ? O Ctefippus, faid Euth demus, does it appear to you, that it 
is poffible to (peak falfely ?—By Jvpite-, faid he, it does, unlefs I were 
infane.—But whether will this be the cafe, when afferting a thing which 
is the fubject of difcourfe, or when not affertiug it. —Whea afferting it.— 
When, therefore, he afferts that thing, is it uot true, that he does not fpeak 
of any thing elfe than that which he afferts ?—FP'or how fhould he do other- 
wife, faid Ctefippus ?—But that is one of the things which exift, of which Le 
Ípeaks, feparate from others.—Entirely fo.— Does he not therefore, when he 
{peaks of that thing, {peak of that which has a being ?—Yes.—But he who 
{peaks of that which is, and of beings, {peaks of things which are true. So 
that if Dionyíodorus fpeaks of beings, he fpeaks of things which are true, 
and according to you utters nothing falíe.— He does fo, faid he.— But he 
who fays thefe things, faid Ctefippus, does not fpeak, O Euthydemus, of 
beings.— To this Euthydemus replied, Are non-beings any thing elfe than 
things which are not ?—They are not.—By no means, therefore, are non- 
beings, beings.—By no means.—Can therefore any one perform any action 
about thefe non-beings, fo as to make things which in no refpect are ?—1t 
does not appear to me, faid Ctefippus, that he cau.— What then? Do 
rhetoricians, when they fpeak to the people, perform nothing ? — They do 
fomething, he replied.—If, therefore, they do fomething, do they not alfo 
makeíomething? To fpeak then is to do and to make.—He affented.—No 
one therefore, faid he, fpeaks of non-entities : for if he did, he would make 
fomething. But you acknowledge that no one can make non-entities. So 
that, according to you, no one can affert things which are falfe; but if 
Dionyfodorus ipeaks, he fpeaks things which are true, and he fpeaks of 
beings.—By Jupiter, faid Ctefippus, it is fo, Euthydemus: yet he fpeaks of 
beings after a certain manner, though not as they fubfift.—How do you 
fay, Ctefippus, faid Dionyfodorus? Are there fome who fpeak of things as 
they are ?—There are indeed, faid he; and thefe are men worthy and good, 
and who affert things which are true.— What then? faid he. Are not 
things good, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned '—He granted that they 
were.—And do you not acknowledge that the worthy and the good {pcak 
of things as they are ?—1I do.—'The good therefore, faid he, O Ctefippus, 
fpeak of evil things evily, if they {peak of them as they are.— Truly, faid he, 


by Jupiter, they do very much fo of bad men, among which, if you are 
perfuaded 
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perfuaded by me, you will be careful that you may not be numbered, left the. 
good fhould fpeak evily of you; becaufe you well know that the good fpeak 
evily of the bad.—Do they not alfo, faid Euthydemus, fpcak magnificently 
of great men, and warmly of thofe that are fervent ? —Very much fo indeed, 
faid Ctefippus.—Of cold men, therefore, they fpeak coldly, and affert that 
they fpeak frigidly.-—You revile, O Cteítppus, faid Dionyfodorus, you re- 
vile.—Not I, by Jupiter, faid he, Dionyfodorus, for I love you ; but Iad- 
monifh you as my companion, and I endeavour to perfuade you, that you 
fhould never in my prefence make fuch a ruitic affertion, as that I with the 
deftru&tion of thofe whom I very much efteem. 

I therefore, as they appeared to me to conduét themfelves in a ruftic man- 
ner towards each other, jefted with Ctefippus, and faid, it appears to me, 
Ctefippus, that we ought to receive what is afferted by the ftrangers, if we with 
to impart it to others, and not contend about words. For if they know how 
to deftroy men in fuch a manner as to make them, from being depraved and 
unwife, worthy and wife, whether they have difcovered this themfelves, or 
have learnt from fome other, a corruption and deftruétion of this kind, fo that 
having deftroyed him who is depraved, they afterwards render him worthy ; 
if they know how to effe& this (but it is evident that they do poffefs this 
knowledge ; for they affirm that tlie art of making men worthy that were 
depraved, is an art which they have recently invented ;) we muft therefore 
permit them todeftroy the lad, and to make him and all the reft of us wife. 
But if you young men are afraid of me, make trial of me, as if, according to 
the proverb, in Car’, fince, though an elderly man, I am prepared for dan- 
ger: and I deliver myfelf to this Dionyfodorus, as to Medea the Colchian. 
Let him deftroy me, and, if he will, boil me, or do whatever elfe he pleafes 
with me, if he does but render me worthy. And Ctefippus faid, I alfo, Soc- 
rates, am prepared to deliver myfelf to thefe flrangers, though they fhould be 
willing to excoriate more than they do at prefent, provided my fkin does not 
end in a bladder like that of Marfyas, but in virtue. Indeed Dionyfodorus, 
here, thinks that I am angry with him: I am not however angry, but I 
contradict thofe things which, in my opinion, he has not well advanced 


1 That is to fay. make trial of me as if I were fome vile man or thing, in which, if the event is 
not fortunate, not much lofs will be fustained. See Erafmus in Chiliad. p. 227. 
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againff me. But do not, faid he, O Dionyfodorus, call contradiétion revil- 
ing ; for reviling is a different thing. 

To this Dionyfodorus replied, Do not you, Cteüppus, difcourfe as if you: 
contradicted ?—Exntirelv, and very much fo, faid he.—Or do not you think. 
that I {peak as if I contradi&tcd? You cannot therefore at any time demon- 
{trate that, if you have heard no one contradicting another. —T'ue, faid he :. 
but let us now hear whether I can demonftrate to you that Ctefippus con- 
tradiéts Dionyfodorus. Or can you bear a difcaurfe of this kind ?—By all. 
means, faid he.—Whhat then? he replied; are there definitions of every 
thing which exifts ? —Entirely fo, (aid he.—Whether,. therefore, is there a 
definition of every thing, as it is, or as it is not?—As it is; For if you re- 
member, faid Ctefippus, we have juft now fhown that no one fpeaks of a 
thing as it is not. For no one appears to fpeak of that which is not. But 
why this? faid Ctefippus. Shall you and I, on this account, contradict the 
lefs ? —Whether therefore, he replied, fhall we contradict, if we both.of us 
know the definition of the fame thing, or fhall we indeed thus fay the 
fame things ?—He granted that we fhould.—But, faid he, when neither o£? 
us gives the definition of that thing, fhall we not then contradict? Or, in- 
deed, will it not follow, that thus no mention whatever of that thing will 
be made by either of us ?—He granted this alfo.— When therefore, faid ne, 
I give the definition of that thing, but you. of fomething elfe, do we then. 
contradi& each other? Or do I then fpeak of that thing, but you do net. 
{peak of it in.any refpeét whatever? But how can he who does not fpeak: 
of a thing eontradict him who does ? 

Ctefippus indeed was then filent ; but I, wondering at the difcourfe, faid,. 
How do: you fay, Dionyfodorus?: For, though E have heard this affertion: 
often, and from many, yet I always wondered at it. For it was much ufed! 
by Protagoras and his followers, and by others more antient than thefe ; but 
to me. he always appears to be a wonderful perfon, who both fubverts others- 
and himfelf. F think, however, that I fhall efpecially learn the truth of this: 
affertion from. you... Is the-affertion. then any other than this, that. it is not 
pofiible to affert things which. are falte? For this is the force of the argu- 
ment. Is it not? And that he who fpeaks, afferts things which are true, 
er otherwife does not {peak ?—~He granted that it was fo.—Whether, there-- 
fore, is it not poffible to affert things which are falíe, but to form an opinion 
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of them is poffible ?—1t is not even poffible, faid he, to form an opinion of 
them.—Neither therefore, faid I, is there any fuch thing as falfe opinion.— 
There is not, faid he.— Neither therefore is there ignorance, nor are there 
unlearned men. Or would not this be ignorance, if there were any fuch 
thing, viz. to fpeak falfely of things ? —Entirely fo, faid he.—But, I replied, 
this is not poffible.—It is not, faid he.—Do you make this affertion, O Diony- 
fodorus, for the fake of difcourfe, that you may fpeak that which is won- 
derful ; or does it truly appear to you that no man is unlearned ?—Confute, 
faid he, the affertion. Or, according to your affertion, can confutation take 
place, while no one {peaks falfely?—It cannot, faid Euthydemus.— Neither 
therefore do I, faid Dionyfodorus, order you to confute. For how can any 
one order that to be done which is not ?—O Euthydemus, faid I, I do not well 
underftand thefe wife and excellent affertions, but I haftily as it were con- 
ceive them. Perhaps, therefore, I fhall afk fomething which will be trouble- 
fome; but you will pardon me. See then. For if it is neither pofhble to 
fpeak falfely, nor to entertain falfe opinions, nor to be unlearned, neither is 
it poffible for any one to err when he does any thing. For he who acts can- 
not err in that which he does. Do you not fay fo ?—Entirely fo, faid he.— 
This, faid 1, is the troublefome queftion which I juft now mentioned. For 
if we do not err, neither acting nor fpeaking, nor thinking, if this be the cafe, 
of what, bv Jupiter, do you come as the teachers? Or did you not juft now 
fay, that you could teach him virtue who was willing to learn it, the Left of 
al] men !—Are you fo dull, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, taking up the dif- 
courfe, as that you now remember what we firft faid, and would even 
now remember any thing which I may have faid laft year, yet do not 
know how to ufe what has been faid at prefent ?—J replied, The things 
which have been now afferted are difficult: and this very properly; 
for they have been afferted by wife men. And Lkewife ttis lait thing 
which you faid cannot be ufed without extreme difficulty : for what will 
you fay, D.onyfodorus, is the meaning of this affertion, There is fomething 
which I do not know how to use? Does it not mean this, that I do not 
know how to confute it? Or tell me, what other conception you form of 
thefe words, I do not know how to ufe thefe affertions ?—Do you affirm, 
faid he, that they mean any thing elfe than this, that it is very difficult to 
ule them? Anfwer me,—Betore you have anfwered, faid I, Dionyfo- 
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dorus? —Will you not anfwer, faid he.—Is it juft that I fhould?—It is 
certainly juft, faid, he.— After what manner? Ireplied. Is it becaufe you, 
being a perfon very wife, have now entered into a difcuffion with us refpecting 
difcourfe, and becaufe you know when it is proper to anfwer, and when not ; 
and now will not give any anfwer, becaufe you know that it is not requifite ? 
— Y ou babble, faid he, negle&ting when it is proper to anfwer, and when not. 
But, good man, be obedient and anfwer; fince you acknowledge that lama 
wife man. 

We muft obey, faid I, and as it feems it is neceffary: for you are the 
ruler. Afk, then.— Whether therefore do thofe that underftand, underftand 
having a foul? or do inanimate natures alfo underftand ? —They underftand 
having a foul.—Do you know, therefore, faid he, any affertion which has a 
foul ?— Not I, by Jupiter.—Why, then, did you juft now afk me what was 
the meaning of my affertion'?—For what other reafon, I replied, than 
that I have erred through indolence: or fhall I fay, that I have not erred, 
but that I have alfo faid this rightly, when I afferted that my words 
underftood ? Whether will you fay that l erred, or not? For if I have not 
erred, neither do you confute though you are a wife man, nor have you any 
thing to reply to my affertion: but if I have erred, neither thus do you 
fpeak rightly, in faying that it is not poffible to err. And I fay thefe things, 
not in oppofition to what you have afferted laft year. But this difcourte, 
faid I, O Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus, feems to remain in the fame 
condition, and even now as formerly, having thrown down others, to fall 
itfelf ; nor has your art difcovered a method of preventing this, though it is 
fo wonderful with refpe&t to accuracy of arguments. — Ctefippus then faid, 
You certainly fpeak wonderful things, O Thurian or Chian men, or by 
whatever other name it may delight you to be called, as you are not in the 
leaft concerned whether you are delirious or not.—And I, fearing left 
defamation fhould take place, again appeafed Ctefippus, and faid, O Ctefippus; 
and now indeed, O Ctefippus, what I have faid to Clinias, I alfo fay to you, 
that you do not know that the wifdom of thefe ftrangers is admirable. They 


"In the original 5, rı wor vosi o nz, which is literally € what my affertion wnderflands for me.” 
The words of Socrates, therefore, are perverted by the fophift from their natural meaning, 
in order that he might play on the word underfland. 
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are however, unwilling to exhibit it to us ferioufly, but imitate Proteus the 
Egyptian fophift, and deceive us by enchantments. Let us, therefore, imi- 
tate Menelaus, and not fuffer the men to leave us, till they have unfolded to 
us what it is in which they are ferious: for I think that fomething pertaining 
to them very beautiful will appear, when they begin to act ferioufly; but we 
requeft, we exhort, and we befeech them to unfold themfelves. 

I therefore again appear to myfelf to be about to relate in what manner I 
befeech them to unfold themfelves to me: for I will endeavour to the beft 
of my ability to ditcufs what I formerly left unfinifhed, if I can in a certain 
refpect allure them, and induce them to pity and commiferate me thus 
ftrenuoufly and ferioufly acting, and to act ferioufly themfelves. But do you, 
Clinias, faid I, enable me to recolleét whence we at that time difcontinued 
our difcourfe : for I think we ended there, whence we acknowledged we 
fhould philofophize: did we not ?—We did, he replied.—But philofophy 
:s the poffeffion of feience: is it not fo? faid I.—It is, faid he.—By the 
poffeffion therefore, of what fcience fhall we rightly poffefs? is not this 
indeed obvious, that it muft be by the poffeffion of that fcience which will 
benefit us ?—Entirely fo, faid he.—Should we therefore be in any refpect 
benefited, if we fcientifically knew, while travelling, in what part of the 
earth much gold is buried ?— Perhaps fo, faid he.—But formerly, I replied, 
this was our decifion, that we fhould gain nothing, even though without 
labour, and without digging the earth, all the gold that exifts fhould be ours. 
So that neither if we knew how to make golden ftones would this fcience be 
of any worth: for if we knew not how to ufe gold, no advantage would be 
apparent from the poffeffion of it. Or do you not remember? faid L—1 do: 
very well remember it, he replied.—Nor, as it feems, will any advantage 
be derived from any other fcience, neither from that which is employed in 
the negotiation of money, nor from the medicinal fcience, nor from any 
other, which knows how to make any thing, but does not know how to ufe 
that which it makes. Is it not fo ? —He granted that it was.—Nor even, if 
there were a fcience by which men could be made immortal, but without 
knowing how to ufe immortality, neither from this does it appear that there 
would be any advantage, if it is proper to argue from what has been pre- 
vioufly granted.—To all thefe particulars we mutually affented. 

A certain {cience, therefore, is requifite for us, O beautiful boy, of fuch a 
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kind, in which both to make, and to know how to uf that wh'ch i m.:de, 
may concur.—It appears fo, faid he.—It is of much confequence therefore, 
as it feems, whether we are fkilful makers of the lyre, or in poffeffion of a 
certain fcience of that kind: for here the art which makes is feparated 
from the art which ufes, about the fame thing. For the lyre-making 
and the harp-making arts differ very much from each other. Is it 
not fo ?—He granted that it was.— Nor fhall we indeed require the pipe- 
making art: for this is another fuch-like art. —He granted that it was. — But, 
by the gods, faid I, if we fhould learn the art of compofing orations, is this 
the art from the poffefficn of which we fhould be happy ?—I do not think iz 
is, faid Clinias.— What argument,faid I, do you employ in thinking thus ? —I 
fee, he replied, certain framers of orations, who do not know how to ufe 
the very orations which they themfelves have compofed :^juft as the makers 
of lyres are unfkilled in the ufe of the lyre; but here others are able to ufe 
the orations which thefe have framed, though they are incapable of fiaming 
orations themielves. It is evident, therefore, with refpe& to orations, that 
the art of making is feparate from the art of ufing them.— You appear to 
me, faid I, to adduce a fufficient argument that the art of compofing orations 
is not that art by the acquifition of which any one will be happy; though I 
thought that here that fcience would be apparent which we fome time fince 
inveftigated: for to me thofe very men who compofe orations appear, O 
Clinias, to be tranfcendently wife, when I am converfant with them ; and this 
very art of theirs alfo appears to be fomething divine and elevated. This 
indeed is by no means wonderful: for it is a portion of the art of enchant- 
ments, to which it is but a little infe:tor; for the art of enchantments is that 
art by which vipers, fpiders called phalangii, and fcorpions, are allured ; but 
this allures and foothes judges, thote that frequent affemblies, and other 
tumultuous affociations. Or are you of a different opinion ?—I am not, faid 
he; but it appears to meas you fay.—Where then fhall we yct further turn 
ourfelves? and to what art ?—I do not well know, {aid he.—But I think, 
faid I, that I have difcovered this art.—W hat is it? faid Clinias.—The art of 
commanding an army, faid I, appears to me, more than any other art, to be 
that which will confer felicity on its poffeflor.—It does not appear fo to me. 


—Why not? faid L.— This is certainly an art of hunting men, —W hat 
2U2 then ? 
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then? faid I.—No part, faid he, of the hunting art extends beyond hunting 
and fubjugating; but when they have fubjugated that which they have 
hunted, they are not able to ufe it, But hunters and fithermen affign this 
to cocks; while, on the contrary, geometricians, aftronomers, and thofe 
fkilled in the lozi(tic art (for thefe alfo are hunters) do not make diagrams, 
but inveftigate things themfelves. As therefore they do nòt know how to ufe 
thefe, but are alone fkilled in hunting, they deliver their inventions to be ufed 
by thofe who are expert in dialectic ; I mean that this is done by fuch among 
thefe as are not entirely ftupid.—Be it fo, I replied, O moft beautiful and 
wife Clinias.—After the fame manner, faid he, the commanders of armies 
alo, when they have hunted any city or camp, deliver it to the care of 
politicians; for they know not how to ufe thofe things which they have 
hunted: juft, I think, as the hunters of quails deliver them to thofe by 
whom quails are nurtured. If, therefore, he replied, we are in want of that 
art which its poffeffor, whether he makes or hunts it, will know how to ufe, 
and an art of this kind will render us bleffed, fome other art, {aid he, muft 
be inveftigated inftead of that of commanding an army. 

Cairo. What do you fay, Socrates? Did that lad affert things of this 
kind? 

Soc. Do you not think he did, Crito? 

Cairo. By Jupiter, I do not indeed. For I think if he had faid thefe 
things, that he would not have required the affiftance either of Euthydemus, 
or any other man, with refpect to erudition. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, was it Ctefippus then that faid thefe things? for I 
do not remember. 

CniTO. What, Ctefippus ? 

Soc. This, indeed, I well know, that neither Euthydemus nor Diony- 
fodorus faid thefe things. But, O divine Crito, was it not fome one of the 
beings more excellent than man, who being prefent faid thefe things? For 
I well know that I heard them. 

Crito. It is fo, by Jupiter, Socrates ;. and it appears to me, and indeed 
very much fo, to have been fome one of the more excellent order of beings. 
But after this, what art have you ftill inveftigated? And have you dif- 
covered that art for the fake of which you engaged in this inveftigation? 

Soc. Whence, bleffed man, fhould we have difcovered it? But we were 
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perfe&ly ridiculous, juft like boys that purfue larks; fer we continually 
thought that we fhould immediately apprehend each of the fciences, but 
they always fled from our view. Why therefore fhould I fpeak to you 
concerning many fciences? But when we came to the royal art, and con- 
fidered whether it is that art which imparts and produces felicity, here fall- 
ing as it were into a labyrinth, when we thought that we had now arrived 
at the end, we again proceeded in a winding courfe, as if we appeared to. 
be in the beginning of our inquiry, and were as much diftant trom the 
object of our {earch as when we began the inveftigation.. 

Crito. But how has this happened to you, Socrates? 

Soc. I will tell you. For the political and the royal art appear to us to 
be the fame. 

Crito. But what then ? 

Soc. The art of commanding an army, and the other arts, appear to 
impart dominion over thofe works of which they are the artificers, as alone 
knowing how to ufe them. Hence it clearly appeared to us to be the art 
which we were inveftigating, and the caufe of good condu& in a city, and, 

. in fhort, according to the Iambic of 7Eíchylus, that it alone is feated in the 
ftern of the city, governing and ruliug over all things, and rendering all. 
things ufeful. 

Crito. Does not this therefore appear to you to be well faid refpecting 
this art ? 

Soc. You fhall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what after thefe 
things will happen to us. For again, let us nearly confider as follows. 
What work will that royal art which rules over al] things produce for us? 
Shall we fay none? But we have faid to each other that it certainly will 
produce fome work. For did not you affert this, Crito? 

Crito. I did; 

Soc. What then will you fay is the work of it? Juft as if I fhould afk 
you what work the medicinal art produces in all thofe things over which i 
rules? Would you not fay it is health? ù 

Crito. I fhould. 

Soc. But what? With refpe& to your art, agriculture, what does it effect 
in all thofe things over which it rules? Would you not fay that it affords 
us food from the earth ? 
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CniTo. I fhould, 
Soc. But what does the roval art effe& while it governs every thing over 


which it bas deminion? Perhaps yeu do not clearly perceive this. 

Crito. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Nor do we, Crito. But thus much indeed you know, that if it is 
that art which we inveitigate, it ought to be ufeful. 

Crito. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Ought it not, therefore, to impart to us a certain good ? 

Crito. Neceffarily fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But we have acknowledged to each other, I and Clinias, that good 1s 
nothing elfe than a certain {cience 

CriTO. You did indeed fay io. 

Soc. Do not therefore other works, which may be faid to belong to the 
political art, (but thefe will be manv, {fuch as to render the citizens rich, 
free, and without fedition,) do net all thefe appear to be neither evil nor 
good? But it is neceffary that this art fhoul make men wife, and impart 
wiídom, if it is to be that art which will benefit and render men happy. 

Criro. It is fo: and thus you accord with each other conformably to 
your narration. 

Soc. Does therefcre the royal art make men wife and good? 

CniTo. What fhould hinder, Socrates ? 

Soc. Does it therefore make all men to be fo, and to be entirely good ? 
And is it that art which imparts every fcience, that of the fhoemaker, of 
the fmith, and of all other artificers? 

Crito. I do not think it is, Socrates. 

Soc. But what ícience is it? Or to what purpofe do we employ it ? 
For it is requifite that it fhould not be the artificer of any work which is 
neither good nor evil, and that it fhould impart no other fcience than itfelf, 
Let us therefore fay what it is, or to what purpofe we fhould ufe it. - Are 
you willing, Crito, we fhould fay it is that by which we make others good? 

Crito. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But in what will thefe be gocd, and to what purpofe will thev be 
ufeful? Or fhall we alfo fay that they will make others good, and that thofe 
others will make others to be fo? However, it will no where appear to us 
in what they are good, becaufe we have rejected the works wh'ch are faid 
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to belong to the political fcience. But in reality, according to the proverb’, 
Corinthian Jupiter is prefent; and as I have faid, we are ftill equally, or 
more than equally, remote from knowing what that fcience is which will 
make us happy. 

Crito. By Jupiter, Socrates, you have arrived as it feems at abundant 
doubting. 

Soc. I myfelf, therefore, Crito, fince I was fallen into this doubt, with 
every poffible exertion of voice entreated the ftrangers, and called upon them 
as if they had been the Diofcuri* to fave us, viz. me and the lad from the 
overwhelming biliows of this difcourfe, to be by all means ferious, and 
ferioufly to fhow us what that fcience is, by the poffeffion of which we may 
pafs through life in a becoming manner. 

Crito. What then? was Euthydemus willing to unfold any thing to 
you? 

Soc. How could he do otherwife? And he began, my friend, the difcourfe 
very magnificently thus: Whether, faid he, Socrates, fhall I teach you this 
Ícience about which you formerly doubted, or evince that you poffefs it ?— 
O bleffed man, I replied, are you able to effe& this ?—Entirely fo, faid he.— 
Show me, therefore, by Jupiter, faid I, that I poffefs it* for this will be much 
eafier than to inftru& a man fo far advanced in years.—Come then, faid he, 
anfwer me. Is there any thing which you know ?—Certainly, faid I, there 
are many things which I know, and thefe of {mall importance.—It is fufficient, 
faid he. Does it therefore appear to you to be poffible, that any thing which 
exifts fhould not be that thing which it is ?—1t does not, bv Jupiter. — Do you 
not therefore, faid he, know fomething? —1 do.—-Are you not therefore know- 
ing, if you know ?—Entirely fo, in this very thing which I know.— 1t is of no 
confequence. Is it not then neceffary that you fhould know all things, in 
confequence of poffeffing knowledge ?—lt is not, by Jupiter, faid I, tince 
there are many things which I do not know.—Will it not therefore follow, 
if there is any thing which you do not know,. that you are not knowing ?— 


! A wearinefs from words repeated in vain, is fignified by this adage. Concerning the origin 
of this proverb, which is obfcure, fee the Greek Scholia on Plato, p. 96. and Erafmus in Chiliad. 
p. 678. 

* The Diofcuri are Caftor and Pollux, the fons of Jupiter from Leda. Thefe brother deitics 
were invoked by failors when in danger of fhipwreck. 
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Tt will follow that I am not knowing in that thing, my friend, I replied.— 
Will you then, faid he, be lefs deftitute of knowledge? For you juft now 
faid, that you were kuowing: and thus you will be the fame perfon, and 
again not the fame perfon, according to the fame, and at the fame time.— 
Be it fo, I replied, Euthydemus, for, according to the proverb, you fay all 
things well. How then do I know that fcience which we inveftigate? Since 
it is impoflible for the fame thing to be and not be: if knowing one 
thing, I know all things. For I cannot poffefs, and at the fame time be 
deftitute of knowledge. -But if I know all things, I alfo poffefs that know. 
ledge. Is this then what you fay? And is this that wife thing ?—You your- 
felf, faid he, Socrates, confute yourfelf. 

But what? faid I, O Euthydemus; does not the very fame thing happen to 
you? For I, whatever I may fuffer with you and this Dionyfodorus, the 
beloved head, fhall not be very indignant. Tell me, do you not know fome 
things, and are you not ignorant of others?—By no means, Socrates, faid 
Dionyfodorus.— How do you fay! I replied. Do you therefore know 
nothing ?— Very far from it, faid he.—Do you then know all things, faid I, 
fince you alfo know any thing ?—All things, he replied. And you likewife, 
if you know one thing, know all things.—O Jupiter! I replied, what a 
wonderful thing you {peak of: and a mighty good becomes apparent. But 
do all other men likewife know all things, or nothing ?—They certainly, faid 
he, do not know fome things, but are ignorant of others; and are not at the 
fame time fcientifically knowing, and deprived of fcience.—But how is this ? 
{faid I.—AH men, he replied, know all things, if they know one thing.—O, 
by the gods! faid I, Dionyfodorus, (for it is now manifeít to me that you 
are ferious, though 1 with difficulty incited you to be fo,) do you in reality 
know all thiags, fuch as the carpenter’s and the fhoemaker’s art ?—Entirely 
fo, faid he.— And are you alio able to few fhoes, in the fame manner as 
fhoemakers ?—1 am, by Jupiter, faid he, and alfo to mead them.— Do you 
alfo know fach things as thefe, viz. the number of the ftars and the fands ?— 
Perfectly f), he replied. Do you not think, we fhould confefs that we do t— 
And Ctefippus then taking up the difcourfe, By Jupiter, faid he, O Diony- 
fodorus, exhibit to nie fuch a proof of thefe things, that I may know that 
you {peak the truth.— What fhall I exhibit, faid he. —Do you know how 
many teeth. Euthydemus bas, and does Euthydemus know how many you 
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have?—Is it not fufficient for you, faid he, to have heard that we know all 
things ?—By no means, faid he ; but only tell us this one thing more, and fhow 
that you fpeak the truth. And if you tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you fhall appear to know this on our counting them, we fhall then alto 
believe you in other things, Conceiving, therefore, that they were derided, 
they were unwilling to comply, but they acknowledged that they knew all 
things, while they were feverally interrogated by Ctefippus. For there 
was not any thing at length, which Ctefippus did not afk them without 
any hefitation, and even afked them, if they knew the moft indecent things. 
They however moft bravely advanced to the interrogations, confeffing that 
they knew, like wild boars rufhing on the blow; fo that I alfo myfelf, Crito, 
was at length compelled, through my incredulity, to afk Euthydemus, whether 
Dionyfodorus knew alfo how to dance? But he replied, Perfectly fo.—How- 
ever, faid I, he certainly does not know how to precipitate himfelf upon 
(words, and to be whirled on a wheel, being fo much advanced in years as 
he is. Or is he mafter of this piece of wifdom alfo ?—T'here is nothing, 
faid he, which he does not know.—But whether, faid I, do you now only 
know all things, or has this always been the cafe ?—Always, faid he.—And 
when you were boys, and as foon as you were born, did you know all things ? 
—All things, faid both of them together.—And to us, indeed, the thing 
appeared to be incredible. But Euthydemus faid, You do not believe, 
Socrates.—Except this one thing, I replied, that it is likely you are wite 
men.—But, faid he, if you are willing to anfwer me, I will alfo fhow you, 
giving your affent to thefe wonderful things.—I replied, I fhall moit gladly 
be confuted in thefe things. For if it is concealed from me that I am wite, 
and you demonftrate that I know all things, and that I have always poffeffeQ 
this knowledge, what greater gain than this fhall J be able to diicover 
through the whole of life ? —Anfwer then, faid he.—Afk me as one that will 
anfwer. 

Whether, therefore, Socrates, faid he, do you know any thing or not ?— 
I do.— Do you then know by that thing through which you are knowing, or 
by any thing elte?— By that by which I am knowing: for I think that you 
{peak of the foul. Or do you not fpeak of this ?—Are you not afhamed, faid 
he, Socrates, to interrogate when you are interrogated ? —Be it fo, faid I; 
but what fhall I do? Shall I do as you bid me, when I knew not what it 
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is you afk me, though at the fame time you order me to aníwer and not to 
interrogate ?— You, doubtlefs, faid he, apprehend what I fay.—I do, I re- 
plied.—Now therefore anfwer to that which you appreheud.— What then? 
faid I, if vou indeed afk conceiving one thing, but I apprehend another, and 
afterwards I fhould anfwer to this, would it be fufficient for you if I anfwered 
nothing to the purpofe?—T'o me it would, he replied, but not to you, 
as I think.—I will not therefore, by Jupiter, faid I, anfwer, till I underftand. 
— You will not anfwer, faid he, to the things which you always apprehend, 
becaufe you trifle, and are more fimple than is becoming.—And I perceived 
that he was indignant with me for difputing what was faid, he being de- 
firous to catch me by enclofing me with words. I recollected, therefore, that 
Connus was always indignant with me, when I did not yield to him, and 
that afterwards he paid lefs attention to me, as one that was ignorant. As, 
therefore, I had formed the defign of becoming inftru&ed by thefe men, I 
thought it was neceffary to fubmit to them, left, confidering me as an illite- 
rate perfon, they fhould reje& me. Hence I faid, If you are difpofed to act 
in this manner, Euthydemus, let it be done: for you, in every refpect, better 
know how to difcourfe than I do, you who poffefs art, than I who am a rude 
unlettered man. Again, therefore, interrogate from the beginning.—Anfwer 
then again, faid he, whether you know thofe things which you know, by 
fomething or not.—I do, faid I; for I know them, by my foul.—Again, faid 
he, in his anfwer, he adds to what he is afked. For I did not afk by what 
you know, but if you know by any thinge.— Again, faid I, I have anfwered 
more than is fufficient, through my want of erudition ; but pardon me, ForI 
will now anfwer fimply that I always know by a certain thing what I know.— 
But whether, faid he, do you always know by this very fame thing? Or do you 
at one time know by this, and at another by fomething elfe?—Always by this, 
faid I, when I know.— Again, faid he, you will not ceate to ipeak fuperfluoufly. 
—But I am afraid left this certain fomething always fhould deceive us.—It will 
not deceive us, faid he; but if at all, it will deceive you. Anfwer me, how- 
ever, whether you always know by this.— Always, I replied ; fince it is necef- 
fary to take away the when.—Do you therefore always know by this? And 
always knowing, whether do you know fome things by this by which you 
know, but other things by fomething elfe? Or do you know all things by 
this >—All things by this, faid 1, which I do know.—This latter part of your 
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anfwer, faid he, is again fuperfluous.—But I take away, faid I, the words 
which I do know.—You fhould not, however, faid he, take away even one 
word; for I want none of your affiftance. But anfwer me; would you 
be able to know all things unlefs you could know all things ?— This would 
be a prodigy, I replied.—And he faid, Add now whatever you pleafe: for 
you confefs that you know all things.—I appear to have done fo, faid I, (ince 
the words, the things which I know, poflefs no power whatever; but 1 know 
all things.—Háave you not therefore alto confeffed that you always know by 
this thing by which you know ? whether it be when you know, or in what- 
ever way you pleate: for you have acknowledged that you always know, 
and at the fame time, that you know all things. It is evident therefore that 
you knew when you was a boy, and when you was begot, and when you 
was born. Hence, before you was born, and before heaven and earth were 
produced, you knew all things, if vou always poffeffed knowledge. And 
by Jupiter, faid he, you always will know, and will always know all things, 
if I am willing that you fhould.— But be willing, I replied, O much-honour- 
ed Euthydemus, if you fpeak the truth in reality. But I cannot entirely 
believe that you are fufficient to accomplifh this, unlefs this your brother 
Dionyfodorus affifts you with his counfel: and thus perhaps what you fay 
may be accomplifhed. 

But tell me, I faid ; for in other things I cannot contend with you, who 
are endued with fuch porteutous wifdom, nor deny that I know all things, 
fince you fay that I do ;—how fhall I fay that I know fuch things as the fol- 
lowing, O Euthydemus, viz, that good men are unjuft? Come, inform 
me, do I know this, or do I not know it ?—You certainly know it, faid he.— 
What, I replied, do I know ?—That good men are not unjuft.— This, faid I, 
I perfe&ly knew a long time ago. But I do not afk this; but where did I 
learn that good men are unjuft ?—No where, faid Dionyídorus.—I do not 
therefore, faid I, know this.—Euthydemus then faid to Dionyfodorus, You 
deftroy the converíation ; and he will appear to be not knowing, and to pof- 
fefs, and at the fame time to be deprived of knowledge. And Dionyltodorus 
blufhed. But you, Euthydemus, faid I, how do you fay? Does not your 
brother appear to you to fpeak rightly, who knows all things? —But am I 
the brother of Euthydemus ? faid Dionyfodorus, haftily replying.—And I faid, 


Excufe me from an{wering you, O good man, till Euthydemus has taught me 
2X1 that 
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that I know that good men are unjuft, and do not envy me the difcipline.— 
You fly, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, and are not willing to anfwer.—lt.is 
reafonable that I fhould, faid I: for I am inferior to either of you, fo that 
there is an abundant neceffity that I fhould fly from two. For I am much 
more imbecile than Hercules, who was not able to contend with the hydra 
(a fophift who, by her wifdom, if one head of the difcourfe was cut off, pre- 
fented many inftead of one), and at the fame time with the crab, a certain 
other fophift, who, as it appears to me, recently drove on fhore from the fea) ; 
and when Hercules had in a fimilar manner tormented the crab) by fpeak- 
ing to and biting him on the left-hand fide, he called upon Iolaus, the fon of 
his brother, to affift him: and he gave him fufficient aid. But my Iolaus 
Patrocles, if he fhould come, would rather effeét the very contrary. 
Anfwer then, faid Dionyfodorus, fince thefe things are celebrated by you, 
whether Iolaus was more the nephew of Hercules than of you.—It is there- 
fore beft for me, O Dionyfodorus, faid I, to anfwer you. For you will not 
defift from interrogating, nearly envying (for this 1 well know), and hin- 
dering Euthydemus from teaching me that wife thing.—Anfwer, however, 
faid he.—But I will anfwer, I faid, that Iolaus was the fon of the brother of 
Hercules, but, as it appears to me, is by no means my nephew. For Pa- 
trocles, who is my brother, was not his father; but Iphicles, who refembles 
him in name, was the brother of Hercules.—But is Patrocles, faid he, your 
brother?— Certainly, faid I; for he had the fame mother, though not the 
fame father with me.— He is your brother therefore, and not your brother.— 
I faid, He was not from the fame father, O beft of men: for his father was 
Chezredemus, but mine Sophronifícus.—But the father, faid he, was Sophro- 
nifcus and Chixredemus. Was he not? Certainly, faid I; the former 
was my, and the latter his father.— Was not therefore, faid he, Cheredemus 
different from the father?— From my father, faidIl.— Was hethereforea father, 
being different from a father? Or are you the fame thing as a ftone?—I am 
afraid, faid 1, left through you I fhould appear to be the fame; but I do not ap- 
pear to myfelf to be the fame.—Are you not therefore, faid he, differeut from a 
ftone?— Different certainly.— Being different from a ftone, therefore, you are 
fomething elfe, and not a ftone: and being different from gold, you are not 
gold.—Granted.—Will not Cheredemus therefore, fince he is different from 


father, not bea father ?—lt feems, faid I, he is not a father.—For certainly, 
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faid Euthydemus, taking up the difcourfe, if Chzeredemus is a father, again 
Sophronifcus, on the contrary, being different from father, is not a father ; fo 
that you, O Socrates, are without a father.—And then Ctefippus, taking up 
the difcourfe, faid, Does not your father fuffer thete very fame things? for 
he is different from my father.— Very far from it, faid Euthydemus.—Is he 
then the fame? he replied.—The fame, indeed.—I fhould not confent to this. 
But whether, O Euthydemus, is he alone my father, or is he the father alfo 
of other men ?—Of other men alto, faid he. -— Or do you think that thc fame 
perfon being father, is not father ?—I fhould indeed think fo, faid Ctefippus.— 
But what? faid he. A thing being gold, is it not gold? Or being man, is 
it not man ?—You do not, faid Ctefippus, according to the proverb, connect, 
O Euthydemus, thread with thread !. For you fpeak of a dire thing, if your 
father is the father of all men.—But he is, faid he.—W hether is he the father 
of men, faid Ctefippus, or alfo of horfes ? Or likewife of all other animals ?— 
Of all others animals, faid he. —Is a mother alfo the mother of all animals ?— 
And a mother likewife.— Your mother therefore, faid he, is alfo the mother 
of marine hedge-hogs.—And yours too, faid he.— Hence then you are the 
brother of gudgeons, whelps, and pigs.—For you alfo are, faid he.—And 
befides this, your father alfo isa dog.— For your father is likewife, faid he.— 
But, faid Dionyfodorus, if you anfwer me, you will in a fhort time ac- 
knowledge thefe things. For tell me, have you a dog?—And a very bad 
one, faid Ctefippus.— Has he therefore whelps ?—He has indeed, faid he, 
others very much like himfelf.—Is not the dog then the father of them ?— 
I, faid he, faw him having conneétion with a bitch.—What then? Is he 
not your dog ?—Certainly, faid he.—Being a father therefore, is he not 
yours? So that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
whelps.—And again, Dionyfodorus haftily took up the difcourte, that 
CteGippus might nor fav any thing in reply prior to him; and ftill further, 
faid he, anfwer me a trifling particular. Do you ftrike this dog ?—And 
Ctefippus laughing, By the gods, faid he, I do; for I cannot ftrike you. — 
Do you not therefore, faid he, ftrike your father?—I fhould much. more 


? This proverb, according to the Greek Scholiaft on Plato, is applied to thofe who fay or do 
the fame things through the fame, or who conne& fimilars into friendfhip. This proverb is alfo 
mentioned by Ariftutle in the third book of his Phyfies. 
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juftly, faid he, ftrike your father, and afk him what he meant, by begetting 
fuch wife fons, But certainly, O Euthydemus, faid Ctefippus, your father 
and the father of the whelps has obtained the poffeffion of many good things 
from this your wifdom. 

But he is not in want of many good things, O Ctefippus, neither he, nor 
you.—Nor are you, O Euthydemus, faid he, in want of them.—Neither I 
nor any other man am in want of them, For tell me, O Ctefippus, whether 
you think it good for a fick man to drink a medicine, or does it appear to you 
to be not good, when it is requifite he fhould drink it; or when any one is 
going to a battle, ought he rather to go armed, or without arms ?—'To me, 
faid he, it appears to be better to do the former of thefe ; though I think that 
you are about to fay fomething beautiful.—Y ou underftand moft excellently, 
faid he; but anfwer me. For fince you acknowledge that it is good for a 
man to drink a medicine when it is requifite, it is alfo neceffary to drink 
abundantly of this good, and it will in this cafe be well, if fome one bruif- 
ing it, fhould mingle with it a cart load of hellebore—And Ctesippus 
faid, This would be very proper indeed, O Euthydemus, if he who drank it 
were as large as the ftatue in Delphi.—As therefore, faid he, it is alfo good 
to have arms in battle, is it not neceffary to have a great number of fhields 
and fpears, fince it is a good thing ?—Very much fo, faid Ctefippus. But 
you are not of this opinion, O Euthydemus; for you think that one fhield 
and one {pear are fufficient. Or do you not ?—I do. — Would you alfo, faid 
he, arm Gorgon and Briareus after this manner? But I think that you are 
more fkilful than to act in this manner, as being one who fights with mili- 
tary weapons, as is alfo the cafe with this your aífociate, —And Euthyde- 
mus indeed was filent ; but Dionyfodorus faid, in reply to thofe things which 
had been before anfwered by Ctefippus, Does it not therefore alfo appear to 
you to be good to poffefs gold ? —Certainly, faid Ctefippus, and alfo to have a 
great quantity of it. — What then? Does it not appear to you to be a good 
thing always to poffefs riches, and every where ? —Very much fo, faid he.— 
Do you not therefore alio acknowledge gold to be a good thing 1i— We have 
acknowlecged it, faid he.—Is it not then neceflary always to poífefs it, and 
every where, and efpecially in one's felf? And would not a man be moft 
happy, if he had three talents of gold in his belly, a talent in his fkull, and 
a flater of gold in each of his eyes? — They fay indeed, O Euthydemys, taid 
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Ctefippus, that thofe among the Scythians are the moft happy and the beft 
men, who have much gold in their fkulls, juft as you lately faid, that a dog 
was your father: aud, what is ftill more wonderful, they fay, that they drink 
out of their own golden fkulls, and view the gold within them, haviug their 
own head in their bands. 

But whether, faid Euthydemus, do the Scythians and other men fee things 
which may be feen, or things which cannot be feen ?— Things which can be 
feen, certainly.—Is this, therefore, alfo the cafe with you? faid he.-—It is. — 
Do you therefore fee our garments ?— Y es.—Are thefe then things which may 
be feen? — T'ranfcendently fo, faid Ctefippus. —But what? faid he.—Nothing. 
But you perhaps do not think that they are feen ; fo pleafant are you. To 
me however, Euthydemus, you appear, not fleeping to be afleep, and if it 
were poffible for a man when {peaking to fay nothing, that you alto do this.— 
Is it not therefore poffi5le, faid Dionyfodorus, for him who is filent to fpeak ?— 
By no means, faid Crefippus.—Is it alfo impoffible for him who {peaks to be 
filent ?—— This is fill lefs poffible, faid he.— When therefore you fpeak of 
ftones, and pieces of wood and iron, do you not fpeak of things filent ?—I 
do not, faid he, if I walk in braziers’ shops; but the pieces of iron are called 
things which found, and make the greateft noife, if auy one meddles with 
them. So that in this particular, it is concealed from you through your 
wifdom, that you have faid nothing. But further ftill, explain to me the 
other affertion, how it is poffible for one who {peaks to be filent, —And 
Ctefippus appeared to me to contend in a tranfcendent manner, on account 
of the youth, the obje& of his love.—When you are filent, faid Euthy- 
demus, are you not filent as to all things ?—I am, faid he.—Are you not 
therefore filent, as to things which are faid, if things which are faid are 
among the number of all things ?—But what? faid Cteüppus, are not all 
things filent ?— Certainly not, faid Euthydemus.— Do therefore, O beft of 
men, all things fpeak ?— Thofe things certainly do, which do 1peak.— But, 
faid he, I do not afk this ; but I afk whether all things are filent, or fpeak ? — 
They do neither, and they do both, faid Dionyfodorus, haftily taking up the 
difcourfe. For I well know that you have not any thing to fay to this anfwer, 
— And Ctefippus, as was ufual with him, laughing very loudly, O Euthydemus, 
faid he, your brother has loft his pofition in both cafes, and his affertion 


perifhes and is vanquifhed, Aud Clinias was very much delighted and 
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laughed; fo that Ctefippus became ten times greater than he was. But 
Ctefippus, as being very crafty, appeared to me to have ftolen thefe things 
from thefe very men. For a witdom of this kind is not now poffefled by any 
other períons. | 

And I faid, Why do you laugh, O Clinias, at things fo ferious and beauti- 
ful ?£ —Why have you now, Socrates, ever feen a beautiful thing? faid Diony- 
fodorus.—I have, faid 1, and many fuch, O Dionyfodorus.— Were they 
therefore, faid he, things different from the beautiful, or the fame with the 
beautiful?—And I then became perfe&ly involved in doubt, and thought I 
bad fuffered juitly for having granted. At the fame time, however, I replied, 
They are different from the beautiful; but a certain beauty is prefent to each 
of them.—1f, therefore, faid he, an ox is prefent with you, you are an ox; 
and becaufe I now am prefent with you, you are Dionyfodorus.—Predict 
better things, faid I.—But after what manner, faid he; when one thing is 
prefent with another, will that which is aifferent be different ? —A re you 
then, fail I, dubious refpe&inz this? But I will now endeavour to imitate 
the wifdom of men, as being one who is defirous of it.—LHow fhould I not 
doubt, faid he, both I and all other men, refpecting that which is not ?— 
What do you fay? faid I, O Dionyfodorus. Is not the beautiful, beautiful, 
and the bafe, bafe?—If, faid he, :t appears to be fo to me.— Does it not 
therefore appear to be fo to you?-—Zatirely fo, faid he.—Is not therefore alfo 
the fame, fame? and is not the diífer.ur, d ferent? For certainly the 
different is not the fame. But I fhouli not think that even a boy would 
doubt this, that the different is not different. But, O Dionyfodorus, this 
indeed you willingly pafs bv; fiace in other things you appear to me to 
refemble artifts on whom it 1s incumbent to accomplifh certain particulars ; 
for it is proper that vou fhould accomplith the bufine(s of difcourte in an all- 
beautiful manner.—Do you know therefore, faid he, what is proper to each 
of the artifts? And, in the firft place, do you know to whom it belongs to 
work in brafs?—I know that this belongs to copper-fmiths.—But to whom 
does it belong to fafhion things from clay ?—T'o a potter.—And whofe bufi- 
nefs is it to cut throats, to excoriate, and cutting off fmall pieces of flefh to 
boil and roaft them ?— It is the bufinefs of a cook, faid I.—If then, faid he, 
a man does things which are proper, does he not a& rightly ?— Efpecially fo. 
—But it is proper, as you fay, that a cook fiould cut and excoriate. Have 
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you affented to thefe things or not ?—I have affented, I faid; but pardon me.— 
It is evident, therefore, faid he, that if any one, cutting the throat of a cook 

and chopping him into {mall pieces, fhould boil and roaft him, he would do’ 
what is proper; and that if any one fhould work on a copper-fmith himfelf 
after the manner of braziers, and on a potter after the manner of potters, he 
alfo would do what is proper.—O Neptune, faid I, now you place a fummit ' 
on your wifdom. Will it therefore ever be prefent with me, fo as to become 
familiar to me?—You will know it, Socrates, faid he, when it becomes 

familiar to you.-— That is to fay, faid I, if you are willing that it fhould, 

But what? faid he, Do you think you know the things pertaining to your- 
felf ?—-Unlefs you fay any thing to the contrary. For it is neceffary to begin 
from you, but to end in Euthydemus here.~-Whether therefore, faid he, do 
you think thefe things to be yours, over which you have dominion, and 
which you can ufe as you pleafe? As, for inftance, with refpect to oxen and 
Sheep, do you think that fuch among thefe are yours as it is lawful for you 
to fell and give, and facrifice to whatever god you pleafe? And that thofe of 
them over which you have not this power, are not yours?—And I (for I 
knew that from thofe queftions fomething beautiful would emerge, and at 
the fame time being defirous to hear very quickly) faid, it is perfectly fo: 
things of this kind are alone mine.—But what? faid he. Do you not call 
thefe things animals, which poffefs a foul ?—Yes, I faid.— Do you acknow- 
ledge then, that thefe alone among animals are yours refpecting which you 
have the liberty of doing all thefe things which I have juft now mentioned ? 
—1 acknowledge it.—And he paufing, very ironically, as if confidering fome- 
thing of great confequence, Tell me, faid he, Socrates, is Jupiter with you 
Patrius ?—And I, fufpe&ting that the difcourfe would come to that place, in 
which it would eud, fled with a certain ambiguous craftinefs, and now 
turued myfelf as if I had been caught ina net. And I faid, He is not, 
O Dionyfodorus.— You therefore are a miferable man; nor are you an 
Athenian, fince you have neither gods called Patrii, nor faered rights, 
nor any thing elfe beautiful and good.—Spare me, faid I, O Dionyfo- 
dorus, predi& better things, and do not inftru& me with feverity. For 


E This was ufually faid when the laft hand was put to any thing, or when that was added 
without which a bufinefs could not be finifhed. See Eraímus in Chiliad, p. 570, 
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I have altars, and domeftic facred concerns, and fuch as belong to my 
country, and whatever other things of this kind are poffeffed by the reft of 
the Athenians.—In the next place, faid he, is not Jupiter Patrius to the reft 
of the Athenians ?— That appellation, faid I, does not belong to any one ofthe 
Ionians, nor to fuch as are colonized from this city, nor to us. But Apollo 
is Patrius ! , through the nativity of Ion. Jupiter, however, is not called by 
us Patrius, but Herceus ? and Phratrius ; and Minerva alfo is called Phratria. 
—This is fufficient, faid Dionyfodorus; for you have, asit feems, Apollo, 
Jupiter, and Minerva.—Entirely fo, faid I.—Will not thefe therefore, faid 
he, be your gods ?—My progenitors, faid I, and mafters.—They will be fo 
then to you, faid he. Or have you not confeffed that they are yours ?—I 
have confeffed it, faid I. For what can I do?—Are not therefore, faid he, 
thofe gods alfo animals? For you have acknowledged that fuch things as 
have a foul are animals. Or have not thofe gods a foul ?—' They have, faid 
I.—Are they not therefore alfo animals ?—4Animals, faid I.— But of animals, 
faid he, you have acknowledged thefe to be yours, which you can give and 
fell, and facrifice to any god you pleafe.—I have acknowledged it, faid I. 
For I do not recant, O Euthydemus.— Come then, faid he, tell me imme- 
diately, fince you acknowledge that Jupiter is yours and the other gods, are you 
therefore permitted to fell them, or give them, or to ufe them in any other 
way you pleafe, in the fame manner as other animals ?—I therefore, O Crito, 
as if {truck by what he faid, lay fpeechlefs; but Ctefippus coming as it were 
to my affiftance, Pvpax *,O Herules, faid he, a beautiful difcourfe !—And 
then Dionyfodorus, Whether, faid he, is Hercules Pypax, or Pypax Hercu- 
les?—And Ctefippus, O Neptune, faid he, what weighty queftions ! I yield ; 
the men are unconquerable. 


1 Some, fays the Greek fcholiaft on Plato, p. 98. fay that the Greeks were indigenous, and that 
their parents were the earth and the fun who is the fame with Apollo. But others affert that 
Apollo having connexion with Creufa, the daughter of Ere&heus, begot Ion, from whom the 
Athenians were 2t one time called Ionians, and that on this account they have Apollo Patrius. 

2 The Athenians called houfes sexy erke;. and hence Jupiter is with them Herceus, whom they 
eftablifh in thefe for the fake of a guard. But Phratria is the third part of every tribe; and Mi- 
nerva Phratria is the infpective guardian of thefe. Schol. in Plat. p. 98. 

3 This paffage, among numberlefs others that might be adduced, muft convince the moft carelefs 
reader that the gods of the antients were not confidered by thofe that worfhipped them to be 
nothing but ftocks and ftones, as fome have ftupidly pretended they were. 

* The Greek Scholiaft on Plato informs us, that this word exprefles both indignation and praife. 
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Here indeed, my dear Crito, there was not any one prefent, who did not 
in the higheft degree praife what was faid ; and the men were almoft ready 
to die with laughing, appiauding, and exulting. For before this, the lovers 
alone of Euthydemus applauded every thing that was faid in a very beautiful 
manner; but here, not far from the pillars in the Lyceum, they applauded the 
men, and were delighted with what they faid. As to myfelf, my feelings were 
fuch, that I was forced to acknowledge that I had neverat any time feen men 
fo wife; and being perfectly enflaved by their wifdom, I applied myfelf to 
the praifing and paffing encomiums on them; and I faid, O bleffed ye for your 
admirable genius, who have fo rapidly, and in a fhort time, accomplifhed a 
thing of fuch magnitude ! Your arguments indeed, O Euthydemus and 
Dionyfodorus, contain many other beautiful things; but this is the moft mag- 
nificent thing in them, that you pay no attention to the multitude of man- 
kind, nor to things venerable, and which appear to be of fome confequence, 
but only to thofe who are like yourfelves. For I well know, that very few 
men, and thofe fuch as are fimilar to you, delight in thefe arguments ; but 
others are fo ignorant of them, that I well know, they would be more afhamed 
to confute others with fuch like arguments, than to be themfelves cone 
futed. This too again is another popular and mild thing in your arguments, 
that when you fay there is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any 
thing elfe of this kind, and, in fhort, that one thing is not different from an- 
other, you in reality few up the mouths of men, as you alío acknowledge that 
you do ; but that you not only few up the mouths of others, but appear alfo 
to few up your own, this is very polite, and removes that which is oppreflive 
in your arguments. The greateft thing however is, that thefe arguments fub- 
fift in fuch a manner, and are fo artificially invented by you, that any one 
may learn them in a very fhort time. This I have perceived, and I have no- 
ticed how rapidly, and indeed immediately, Ctefippus has been able to imi- 
tate you. This wifdom therefore of yours, with refpe& to its being rapidly 
imparted to another, is beautiful, but is not adapted to be difcuffed before 
men. But if you will be perfuaded by me, be careful that you do not {peak 
before many, left rapidly learning, they fhould not thank you for your in- 
ftru&ion. But efpecially difcourfe together by yourfelves alone : if not, if 
you difcourfe before another, let it be before him alone, who gives you filver 
for what you fay. "Theíe fame things too if you are wife you will alfo admo- 
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nith your difciples, viz. That they never difcourfe with any man, unlefs with 
you and themfelves. For that which is rare, O Euthydemus, is honourable 3 
but water may he bought for a vile price, being the beft of things, as Pindar 
fays. But come, faid I, make Clinias and me partakers of your difcipline, 

Having faid thefe things, O Crito, and a few others, we departed. Confi- 
der therefore now, how you will accompany me to thefe men. For they fay 
that thev are able to teach any one who is willing to give them money ; and 
that they do not exclude any genius or age. They likewife affert that which it 
is efpecially proper for you to hear, that an attention to gain does not hinder 
any one from eafily receiving their wifdom. 

CRITO. And indeed, Socrates, I am defirous of hearing them, and would 
willingly learn fomething from them; though indeed I alfo appear to be 
among the number of thofe who do not refemble Euthydemus, but thofe 
whom, as you faid, would more willingly be confuted by fuch like arguments, 
than confute them. It feems however to me to be ridiculous to admonifh you, 
at the fame time I wifh to relate to you what I have heard. Do you not know, 
that. among thofe that left you, a certain perfon came to me as I was walk- 
ing, a man who thought himfelf to be very wife, and one of thofe who are 
fkilful in forenfic harangues, and that he faid to me, O Crito, have you 
heard nothing of thefe wife men ?—By Jupiter, I have, not faid I. For I 
could not ftand before others, fo as to hear, on account of the crowd.— 
But, faid he, it was worth while to have heard them.— Why? faid I.— 
Becaufe you would have heard men difcourfing, who are the wifeft of 
all thofe who at prefent engage in fuch like arguments.—And I faid, What 
then do you think of their arguments }— What elfe, faid he, than that they 
are fuch as you will always hear from fuch like triflers, who beftow vile 
attention on things of no worth. For thefe were his very words.—And 
Ifaid, But certainly philofophy is an elegant thing.— How, elegant, faid 
he, O bleffed maa! It is indeed a thing of no worth. But if you had been 
prefent jaft now, I think that you would have been very much afhamed on 
account of your affociate, who was fo abfurd as willingly to put himfelf in the 
power of men, who pay no attention to what they fay, but adhere to every 
word. And thefe men, as I juft now faid, are among the beft of thofe that 
exift at prefent. But indeed, Crito, faid he, both the thing itfelf, and the men 
who are converfant with it, are very vile and ridiculous.—But to me, Socra- 

tes, 
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tes, neither he appears rightly to blame the thing, nor any other who blames 
it. Tobe willing, however, to difcourfe with thefe men before many appears 
to me to be rightly blamed. 

Soc. O Crito, men of this kind are wonderful. But I do not yet know 
what I am about to fay. To what clafs of men did he belong who came to 
you, and blamed philofophy ? Was he among the number of thofe who are 
fkilful in contending in courts of juftice, a certain orator ; or was he one of 
thofe who introduce men of this defcription, a compofer of the orations with 
which orators contend ? 

Crirto. The leaít of all, by Jupiter, was he an orator; nor do I think that he 
ever went into a court of juflice; but they fay that he is knowing in the 
thing itfelf, by Jupiter, and likewife that he is fkilful, and that he compofes 
fkilful orations. 

Soc. I now underftand: for I myfelf was juft now about to fpeak con- 
cerning thefe men. For thefe are they, O Crito, whom Prodicus fays exift 
in the confines of a philofopher and politician. But they think themfelves 
to be the wifeft of men; and befides being fuch za their own opinion, they alfo 
entirely appear to be foamong the many. Hence, as they are celebrated by 
all men, no others are an impediment to them, than thofe who aie con- 
verfant with philofophy. They think therefore, if they can eftablifh an 
opinion, that philofophers are of no worth, they fhall obtain the palm of 
wifdom without contention in the opinion of all men. For they confider 
themfelves to be in reality moft wife; but think that their authority is 
leffened by the followers of Euthydemus, when they are intercepted in 
their private difcourfes. But they are very reafonably thought to be wife 
men: for moderately to poffefs philofophy, and moderately to engage in 
political concerns, is very convenient; fince this is to partake of both, as 
much as is requifite, and to enjoy the fruits of wifdom, fecure from dangets 
and contefts. 

Criro, What then? Do they appear to you, O Socrates, to fay any thing 
of confequence ? 

Soc. They do not, indeed. 

Crito. But the difcourfe of the men poffeffes a certain gracefulnefs. 

Soc. For it has in reality, O Crito, gracefulnefs rather than truth. For 


it is not eafy to perfuade them, that men and all other things which fubfift 
between 
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between two certain things, and participate of both, viz. fuch particulars as 
confift from good and evil, become better than the one, and worfe than the 
other; but that fuch things as confift from two goods, not tending to the 
fame, are worfe than both with refpe& to that for which each of the things 
is ufeful from which they are compofed ; and that fuch things as are com- 
pofed from two evils, not tending to the fame, and which are in the middle, 
are alone better than each of thofe things, a part of both of which they par- 
ticipate. If, therefore, philofophy and political action are good, but each 
tends to that which is different, and thefe men, while they participate of both, 
are fituated in the middle, they fay nothing to the purpofe ; for they are viler 
than both. But if philofophy and political action are both good and bad, thefe 
men are better than fome and worfe than others. And if both are bad, thus 
they will aflert fomething which is true, but by no means otherwife, Ido 
not therefore think they will acknowledge, either that both thefe are bad, or 
that the one is bad, and the other good; but they in reality partaking 
of both, are inferior to both with refpe& to the performing of either, with a 
view to which both the political fcience and philofophy are worthy of regard ; 
and though in reality they rank as the third, they endeavour to appear to be 
the firft. It is requifite, therefore, to pardon their defire, and not to be 
indignant with them. We fhould however confider them to be fuch as they 
are: for it 1s requifite to embrace every man who fays any thing which 
adheres to intellect, and who valiantly labours in endeavouring to do fo. 
CRITO., And indeed, Socrates, I alfo (as I always fay to you) am dubious 
with refpect to the management of my own children. For the youngett is 
yet but a little one ; but Critobulus is now an adult, and requires the affift- 
ance of fome one. I therefore, when I converfe with you, am led to think 
that it is madnefs to be fo much concerned about other things for the fake 
of children, fuch as about marriage, that they may be born from the moft 
generous mother, and about riches, that they may become moft wealthy, and 
yet neglect their education. But when I look at any one of thofe who pro- 
fefs to inftru& men, I am ftruck with aftonifhment ; and, to tell you the 
truth, every one of them appears to me to be unfit for the purpofe; fo that I 
cannot exhort the lad to philofophy. 
Soc. O, my dear Crito, do you not know that iu every purfuit, the many 
are vile, and of no worth, and that the few are worthy of all regard? For 
do 
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do not the gymnattic art, the art of acquiring money, rhetoric, and the art of 
commanding an army, appear to you to be beautiful ? 

Criro. To me they certainly do, in every refpe&. 

Soc. What then? In each of thefe do you not fee that the multitude arc 
ridiculous with refpe& to the feveral employments of thefe arts? 

Critro. Yes, by Jupiter; aud you fpeak moft truly. 

Soc. Would you, therefore, on this account avoid all purfuits, aud not 
fuffer your fon to engage in them? 

CRriro. This indeed, Socrates, would not be juft. 

Soc. You muft not, therefore, O Crito, do that which ought not to be 
done; but bidding farewell to thofe who ftudy philofophy, whether they are 
good or bad, explore the thing itfelf, well and properly ; and if it fhould then 
appear to you to be a vile thing, diffuade every man from it, and not your fons 
only; but if it fhould appear to you fuch as I think it is, confidently purfue 
and cultivate it, as it is faid, both you and your children, 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE HIPPARCHUS. 


Tue defign of the Hipparchus is to fhow that all men naturally defire 
good, fince even thofe who wander from ıt through avarice, wander through 
a defire of obtaining it; but they err in confequence of miftaking good, 
which is a mean, for ultimate good. For good is two-fold, one being the end, 
the other fubfifting for the fake of the end. Hence the poffeffion of the 
former is called beatitude, and of the latter gain. Hence too, gain is the 
acquifition of that good, which contributes to the poffeffion of ultimate good, 
But that which does not contribute to this, is neither ufeful, nor is the 
acquifition of it gain. The defire therefore of gain thus defined, and which 
is naturally inherent in all men, is laudable; but the falfe opinion is to be 
reprobated, which, while it is ignorant of the truly ufeful and lucrative, 
diftorts to things adverfe the natural appetite of man. Plato latently teaches 
this, while he confutes the falfe definitions which are introduced in this 
Dialogue, concerning the defire of gain. But he employs this propofition, 
that all men defire good as manifeft, in order to conclude that all men natu- 
rally defire gain, and that this watura/ defire is laudable. And this is the 
conclufion which Socrates after a manner direétly introduces by three modes 
of arguing, viz. by example, by induétion, and by reaíoning. But from the 
whole Dialogue we colle&, that all men defire good ; and this is its ultimate 
end, For its firft end is to fhow that all men are defirous of gain, and that 

22-2 this 
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this defire is not to be blamed when directed to gain according to its true 
definition. 

It appears from Ælian (Var. Hift, viii. 2.) that it was dubious with {fome 
of the antients, whether this Dialogue was in reality compofed by Plato. 
If I may be allowed to give my own opinion, I do not find any thing, either 


in its manner or matter, for which its authenticity deferves to be called in 
queftion. 


THE HIPPARCHUS. 


THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 


SOCRATES AND HIPPARCHUS, 


SOCRATES. 


WnuaT is the Jove, and who are the lovers of gain? 

Hie. It appears to me that thofe are lovers of gain, who think it worth 
while to acquire wealth from things of no worth. 

Soc. Whether therefore do they appear to you to do this in confequence 
of knowing, or being ignorant that thefe are things of no worth? For if they 
do this through ignorance, you call the lovers of gain ftupid. 

Hip. But I do not call them ftupid, but perfectly crafty and bafe; men 
who are vanquifhed by gain, who know that the things from which they 
have the boldnefs to acquire wealth, are of no worth, and yet at the fame 
time, through their impudence, dare to love gain. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call a character of the following kind a lover of 
gain? I mean, as if a hufbandman, planting a tree or herb, and knowing 
that it is of no worth, fhould neverthelefs think it worth while to enrich 
himfelf from the cultivation of fuch a plant? Do you call fuch a one as this 
a lover of gain? - 

Hip. A lover of gain, Socrates, thinks he ought to enrich himfelf from 
every thing. 

Soc. Do not thus rathly anfwer me, like a man who has been injured by 
fome one ; but, attending to what I fay, anfwer me as if I fhould again 
interrogate you from the beginning. Do you agree with me, that a lover of 

gain 
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gain knows the value of that thing whence he thinks it worth while to 


enrich himfelf? 


Hi». I do. S 
Soc. Who then is he that has a knowledge of the worth of plants; and 


who likewife knows in what region, and at what time of the year it 1s 
worth while to plant them? that we alfo may adopt fomething from thofe 
words of the wife, which lawyers employ for the fake of elegance. 

Hir. A hufbandman, I think. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, fay that the term, It is worth while to acquire 
wealth, is any thing elfe than to think that it is requifite to acquire wealth? 

Hip. I fay itis this very thing. 

Soc. Do not therefore you, who are fo young, endeavour to deceive me, 
who am now an elderly man, by anfwering, as you do at prefent, what you by 
no means think ; but anfwer me truly, whether you think that the mau who 
is a hufbandman, and who knows that it is not worth while to fet a certain 
plant, will yet expect to be enriched by fuch a plant? 

Hir». By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. What then? Will a jockey who knows that the food which he gives 
a horfe is of no worth, be ignorant that by fuch food he will deftroy the 
horfe ? 

Hip. I do not think he will. 

Soc. He will not, therefore, think that from fuch aliment as this, which 
is of no worth, he fhall be enriched. 

Hir. He will not. 

Soc. What then? Do you think that a pilot who furnifhes a fhip with a 
rudder and fails, which are of no value, can be ignorant that he fhall fuitain an 
injury, be himfelf in danger of perifhing, and both deftroy the fhip and all it 
contains ? 

Hir. I do not. 

Soc. He will not therefore think that he fhall be enriched by furniture of 
no value. 

Hir. He will not. 

Soc. Will the general of an army, likewife, when he knows that his 
foldiers have arms which are of no value, think that he fhall acquire wealth, 
cor that it is worth while to be enriched by thefe? 


I Hip, 
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Hir. By no means. 

Soc. In like manner, ifa Piper poffeffes a pipe of no value, a lyrift a lyre, 
an archer a bow, or in fhort if any other arti(t or fkilful perfon poffeffcs 
inftruments, or any other apparatus of no value, will he think that he fhall 
be enriched by thefe? 

Hip. It appears he will not. 

Soc. Who then do you call lovers of gain? For they are certainly not 
thofe whom we have already mentioned, who expect to be enriched from 
things which they know are of no value. And thus, O wonderful man, 
according to what you fay, no one is a lover of gain. 

Hip. But], Socrates, wifh to fay, that thofe are lovers of gain, who, 
through infatiable avidity, tranfcendently afpire after things very {mall and 
trifling, and which are of no value, and this for the fake of gain. 

Soc. But certainly, O beft of men, they do not act in this manner, know- 
ing that they are things of no worth; for we have granted that this is 
impoffible. 

Hip. So it appears to me, 

Soc. 1f, therefore, they do not act in this manner knowingly, it is evident 
that their conduct muft be the effe& of ignorance ; the confequence of think- 
ing that things which are of no worth are highly valuable. 

Hir. It appears fo. 

Soc. Do the lovers of gain, love any thing elfe than gain? 

Hip. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. But do you fay that gain is contrary to lofs ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Is it therefore good to any one to fuffer a lofs? 

Hip. To no one. 

Soc. Is it then an evil? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. Are men, therefore, injured by lofs? 

Hip. They are injured. 

Soc. Is then lofs an evil ? 


Hip. Itis. 
Soc. Aud is gain contrary to lofs ? 


Hir. Contrary. 
Soc. 
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Soc. Is gain therefore good ? j 
Hip. Itis. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call thofe that love good, lovers of gain? 

Hip. Soit feems. 

Soc. You do not then, my friend, call the lovers of gain infane perfons. 


But with refpe& to yourfelf, whether do you love that which is good, or do 
not love it? 


Hi». I love it. 

Soc. Is there a certain good which you do not love, but a certain evil 
which you do? 

Hi». By Jupiter, there is not. 

Soc. But you love all good things equally. 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Afk me, if lalfodo not. For J alfo fhall acknowledge to you, that I 
love things good. But befides I and you, do not all other men appear to you 
to love things good, and hate {uch as are evil ? 

Hi». To me it appears fo. 

Soc. But have we not acknowledged that gain 1s good ? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. After this manner, therefore, all lovers of gain appear; but according 
tothat mode which we before mentioned, no one was a lover of gain. By 
employing which of thefe two, then, fhall we not err? 

Hip. If any one, Socrates, rightly apprehends what a lover of gain is, I 
think he will rightly confider him to be a charaéter of this kind, who earneftly 
applies himfelf to the acquifition of wealth, and thinks it worth while to 
enrich himfelf from thofe things from which good men never dare to enrich 
themfelves. 

Soc. But do you not fee, O fweeteft of men, that we juft now acknow- 
ledged that to be enriched is to be benefited ? 

Hr». But what then? 

Soc. Becaufe this alfo we previoufly admitted, that all men always afpired 
after things good. 

Hir. We did. 


Soc. Will not, therefore, good men with to poffefs every thing lucrative, 
fince cvery thing lucrative is good ? 


Hi». 
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Hir. But they will not, Socrates, defire things lucrative, by which they 
may be injured. 

Soc. Do you fay that to be injured, is to fuffer a lofs, or that it is fome- 
thing elie ? 

Hip. I fay itis no other than to fuffer a lofs, l 

Soc. Do men, therefore, fuffer a lofs through gain, or through lofs ? 

Hir. Through both. For they fuffer a lofs through lofs, and through 
bafe gain. 

Soc. Does it therefore appear to you that any thing ufeful and good is 
bafe ? 

Hip. It does not. 

Soc. Did we not then, a little before this, acknowledge that gain is cone 
trary to lofs, which is an evil? 

Hir. We did. 

Soc. And that being contrary to evil, it is good? 

Hip. We granted this. 

Soc. You fee therefore that you endeavour to deceive me, and that you 
defignedly affert the contrary to that which we juft now granted. 

Hır, I do not, bv Jupiter, Socrates: but, on the contrary, you deceive 
me; and I do not know how it is, but in your difcourfe you turn all things 
upwards and downwards. 

Soc. Good words, I befeech you. For indeed I fhould not a@ well, if I 
‘were not perfuaded by a good and wife mani. 

Hir. Who is he? and to what purpofe is this? 

Soc. My fellow citizen, and likewife yours, Hipparchus the fon of the 
Philzdonic Pififtratus, and the eldeft and wifeft of the fons of Pififtratuse 
"This man, beüdes exhibiting many other illuftrious works of wifdom, was the 
firít that introduced into this land the writings of Homer, and compelled 
the rhapíoditts to recite them in the Panathenaia, alternately, and in order, 
juft as you know they do at prefent. He likewife brought back Anacreon, 
who was fent to Teium, in a fhip of fifty oars: and always bad about him 
Simonides of Chius; perfuading him to refide with him, by great rewards 
and gifts. He did thefe things, wifhing to perfuade his citizens, that thus 
he might rule over the beft of men; thinking, that it was not proper to 
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envy any man the peffeffion of witdom, and this becaufe he himfelf was a 
worthy and good man. As, therefore, his fellow citizens were well edu- 
cated men, and admired him for his witdom, he likewife eudeavoured to 
inftru&t the hufbandmen, and in order to this, placed Hermz for them in 
the roads, in the middle of the city, and in each of ihe towus. Afterwards, 
from this wifdom of his, which he partly learned, and partly himfelf dif- 
covered, fele&ing fuch things as he thought were the wifef, he inferted 
them in an elegy, and infcribed this work, HIS POEMS, and SPECIMENS OF 
avisDoM. ‘This he did, in the firft place, that his citizens might not admire 
thofe wife infcriptions in the temple of Delphi, * Know thyfelf,” * Nothing 
too much," and the reft of this kind, but that they might think the words 
ot Hipparchus were to.be preferred for wifdom to thefe: and, in the next 
place, that by every where reading and receiving a tafte of his wifdom, they 
might come from the fields, and be inftru€@ted in the other branches of 
learning. But there are two epigrams, one.on the left hand part of each of the 
Hermz, in which, according to the infcription, Hermes fays, that the column 
fhould ftand inthe middle of the city, and the people; and the other on the 
right hand part; which was thus infcribed: ** This monument was raifed by 
Hipparchus— Perfift in paying attention to juftice." There are alfo many 
other beautiful .infcriptions, on other Herm: ; and the following is to be 
feen in the Stiriac road : **'This monument was raifed by Hipparchus—Do 
` not deceive your friend" I therefore, being your friend, dare not deceive 
you, and oppofe the mandate of fo great a man; after whofe death, the 
Athenians were under tyrannic fubjection to his brother Hippias. And you 
muft have heard ‘from all old men, that there never was a tyranny in Athens 
till thefe three years paft, and that during every other time, the Athenians 
lived fomewhat nearly after the fame manner, as when Saturn reigned. 
Dut it is faid by more elegant men, that he did not die in the way which the 
multitude report, viz. through the ignominy of his fifter Canephoria; (for it is 
abiurd to fuppofe that this was the cafe;) but that Harmodius was beloved 
and inftructed by Ariftogiton, who valued himfelf very highly on this account, 
and thought that Hipparchus would be his antagonift. But at that time it 
bappened that Harmodius was the lover of a certain noble and beautiful 
youth, whofe name I have heard, but do not at prefent remember. This 

young 
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young man then at firt admired Harmodius and Ariftogiton, as wife men). 
but afterwards affociating with Hipparchus, he defpifed them ; and they being. 
very much afflicted with the difgrace, flew Hipparchus. 

Hi». You appear, therefore, Socrates, either not to confider me as a 
friend ; or, if you do think me a friend, not to be perfuaded by Hipparchus : 
for I do not know how to perfuade myfelf that you have not deceived.me in 
the preceding difcourfe. 

Soc. But indeed, juft as in tlie game of chefs, I am willing to retraG& 
whatever you pleafe, that you may not think I have deceived you. Whether 
therefore fhall I retra& this affertion for you, that-all men defire good? 

Hi». Not for me; 

Soc. Shall I. retraét this then, that neither to fuftain alofs, nor a lofs itfelf,. 
is an evil?” 

Hi». Not for me. 

Soc. Shall it be this then, that gain, and to acquire gain,.are contrary:to 
left, and to fuffer a lofs ?- 

Hip. Nor this neither. 

Soc. Shall I retract this affertion, that to acquire gain, as being contrary. 
to evil, is good ? 

Hir. You fhall not retra& any thing of this. 

Soc. It appears to you, therefore, as it feems, that of gain one part is 
good, and another part evil. 

Hip. To me it does appear fo, 

Soc. I will therefore retract this for you. For let it be that one kind c£ 
eain is good, and another kind evil: but gain itfelf is not more good than 
evil. Forisit? 

Hir. Why do you afk me? 

Soc. I will tell you. Is there good, and is there likewife bad, food ? 

Hi». Yes. 

Soc. Is therefore one of them more food than the other? or are both of 
them fimilarly food è and does the one in no refpe& differ from the other, fo 
far as each is food, but fo far as one is good, and the other bad? 

Hip. Yes.. 

Soc. And does it not likewife follow with refpe& to drink, aud all 
other things which participate of the good and the bad, that they differ in no 

ZA 2 refpect 
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refpe&t from each other, in that in which they are the fame? Juft as with 
refpeét to our own fpecies, one man is good, and another bad. 

Hir. Yes. 

Soc. But with refpe&t to men, I think that one man is neither more nor lefs 
a man than another, neither the good than the bad, nor the bad than the good, 

Hip. True. 

Soc. Muft we not therefore think in the fame manner refpedting gain, 
that both the good and the bad are fimilarly gain? 

Hip. It ts neceffary. 

Soc. He, therefore, who poffefles good gain, is not in any refpe& more 
enriched than he who poffeffes bad gain: for we have granted that neither 
of thefe appears to be more gain than the other, 

Hir. True. 

Soc. For neither the more nor the lefs is prefent to either of thefe. 

Hir, It is not. 

Soc. But how can any one do, or fuffer, more or lefs with refpe& toa 
thing to which neither of thefe pertains ? 

Hir. It is impoffible. 

Soc. Since, therefore, both are fimilarly gain and lucrative, it is requifite 
that we fhould ftill further confider this; on what account you call both of 
them gain, and what it is that you difcover to be in both the fame. — Juft as if 
you fhould afk me why I juft now called both good and bad food fimilarly 
food, I fhould fay, It is becaufe each is a dry aliment of the body, And this you 
will alfo grant. Or will you not? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. And there will be the fame mode of anfwering refpe&ing drink, that 
we give this appellation to the moift alimeut of the body, whether it is good 
or bad: and the reply in other things will be fimilar. Do you, therefore, 
endeavour to imitate me, by anfwering as follows. You fay with refpect to 
good and bad gain, that each of them is gain. What fame thing is it then 
which, perceiving in thefe, you denominate gain ? But if you are not able 
to anfwer me this queftion, attend to what ] am now going to fay. Do you 
then call every poffeffion which any one obtains gain, when he either 
fpends notüing, or receives more than he fpends? 


Hir. 
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Hip. It appears to me that this fhould be called gain. 

. Soc. Do you, therefore, thus denominate fuch things as follow: If any 
one at a feait fhould {pend nothing, but when fatiated fhould become 
difeafed ? 

Hi». Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But if he fhould obtain health from feafting, would he acquire gain, 
or fufter a lofs? 

Hır. He would acquire gain. 

Soc. This, therefore, is not gain, to acquire any kind of poffeffion 
whatever. 

Hip. It is not. 

Soc. Does it thereforc follow that gain is not to be acquired from every 
kind of poffeffion, whether it be good or bad? 

Hi». It appears fo. 

Soc. And does it likewife follow that lofs will not be fuftained from 
every thing, whether it be good or bad? 

Hip. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, perceive how you again revolve to the fame 
thing? For gain appears to be good, but lofs evil, 

Hır. I am dubious what to fay. 

Soc. And this not unjuftly. But ftill further, anfwer me this: If any 
one obtains more than he fpends, do you fay that this is gain? 

Hip. I do, if his gain is not bafe, but he receives more than he fpends, 

either of gold or filver. l 

Soc. And I fhall alfo afk you this: If any one, fpending half a pound of 
gold, fhould receive double this weight of filver, would he be a gainer, 
or a lofer ? 

Hi». A lofer, certainly, Socrates: for he would only receive half the 
value of what he fpent. | 

Soc. But yet he would receive more. Or is not double more than half? 

Hır. But filver is not of the fame value as gold, 

Soc. It is requifite therefore, as it feems, to add value to gain: for in this 
cafe, though the filver is more than the gold, yet you fay it is not of equal 
value. 


Hip. 
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Hi». And very much fo: for thus it is. 

Soc. Value, therefore, is lucrative, whether it:is fmalbor great: but: that 
which is without value is without gain, 

Hir. It is. 

Soc. Do you fay that value is any other value- than. that which deferves 
to be acquired? 

: Hır. I do not.. 

Soc. But what do you call‘ that which.deferves.to be acquired? The. 
ufelets, or the ufeful; | 

Hip. The ufeful, certainly. 

Soc. The ufeful, therefore, is good.. 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. Hence, © moft virile of all. men,, have we. not a.third or-a fourth 
time granted that the lucrative is good ?. 

Hir». So it feems. 

Soc. Do you remember, therefore, whence: this difccurfe of ours 
originated ? 

Hip. I think I do.. 

Soc. If you do not, I will remind you. It originated from your denying: 
that good men would be willing to acquire every kind of gain, but that they 
would with to poffefs good, and not bafe gain. . | 

Hip. It did originate from. this. 

Soc, But did not.our difcourfe compe] us to acknowledge,. that all kinds- 
of gain, both {mall and great, are good ? 

Hir. It did compel, Socrates, rather than perfuade me. 

Soc. But perhaps, after this, it will alfo perfuade you. Now, however, 
whether you are perfuaded, or in whatever manner you may be affected, do. 
you agree with us, that all gain is good, both fmall and great è: 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. And do you agree with me, or not, that all good men afpire after all 
things that are good ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. But you faid that bad men love gain of every: kind, both {mall and, 
great.. 


Lon] 


| Hip, 


Hir. I did fay fo. 
Soc. According to your affertion, therefore, all i i 
m l 

both good and bad men, : ER aE UR OVEN eas 

Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc. No one, therefore, who blames the fove of gain will bla i 

a me rightl 

fince he who does fo is himfelf alfo a lover of gain. : pe 


THE END OF THE HIPPARCHUS. 
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"THE general fubje&t of this fhort Dialogue is fo evident, that it is no 
wonder all the copies agree in the entitling it ** Concerning Philofophy.” 
But in the naming it there is fome difference. For this is one of thofe 
few Dialogues of Plato, which take not their names from any one of the 
fpeakers: the reafon of which in this is much the fame with that in The 
Banquet; it is becaufe the two fubordinate fpeakers are placed on an 
equal footing of importance in the Dialogue ; where we fee their chara&ers 
contrafted, one to the other. They are prefented to our view, at their firft 
appearance, contending together for the honour of their refpective ftudies 
or ways of life, which are of quite oppofite kinds, and jealous of each other 
in the gaining of partifans or followers. It was neceffary, therefore, that the 
Dialogue fhould have fuch a name, as might comprife both thefe perfons. 
The name, ufually prefixed to the copies of it, and confirmed by Olymypuo- 
dorus, is Egaore, fignifying all thofe perfons, mentioned in the beginning of 
the Dialogue, an account of whom is given in note 4. The other name, 
found in fome copies, and authorized by Diogenes Laertius and Proclus, is 
Avtegastat, We have given the preference to this latter; which, we think, 
will appear to be the genuine name, and the former to be fpurious, from 
the following obfervations. In the firft place, the former name is too 
general, aud * comprehends many other perfons prefent at the converfation, 


3 Much the fame reafon with this our firft is affigned by Dr. Forfler in the notes to his edition, 
for the preference which he alío gives to this name of the Dialogue.—S. 
3832 who 
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who are mute, and merely auditors: whereas the latter peculiarly charace 
terizes the two fubordinate fpeakers, exclufive of the reft of the company. 
Another reafon, which alone feems fufficient to prove the authenticity of 
the name we have chofen, is this, that the contention or rivalíhip between 
thefe two, befides forming the moft entertaining part of the Introduction, 
gives occafjon to the fubject of the Dialogue, and is the very foundation on 
which the ftructure of it is built. Our laft reafon is, that where the Man 
of Learning makes his firft appearance, he is ' by Plato himfel£ called Rival to 
the Man of Exercife ; a name, which could not properly be attributed to 
either, till they were both brought upon the ftage : however, it is foon after- 
wards repeated, and applied to the Man of Exercife ; which needed not to 
have been done, but for the fake of marking them the more ftrongly with 
this name, common to them both; becaufe terms of reciprocal relation, as 
well as other correlatives, always fuppofe and imply one another. In other 
parts of the Dialogue they are denoted, each by his proper and peculiar 
epithets; egwpens, eai" copwrepos, cofos*, Thus much concerning the 
name of the Dialogue, the Introduction to it, and the general fubject which 
gives the title, — The particular fubje& is the peculiar nature and effence 
of true philofophy. That by which it is diftinguifhed from all thofe other 
kinds of knowledge, that falfely affumes its name, the ftudy of which has in 
all ages pretended to be, and been fet up for, the {tudy of wifdom, or philo- 
fophy. For the defign of this Dialogue is to fhow’, that the completely juft 
and good man, who is fuch upon the principles of fcience, is alone the wife 
man or true philofopher. In order to this end, firft is dete&ed and expofed 
that appearance or fhow of wifdom, which confifts in polymathy* in gene- 


' Part of this third reafon is agreeable likewife to an obfervation of Menage in favour of the 
name Avrigacrai, See Menagii Obfervat. in Laertium, p. 137.—S. 

^ Befides Menage and Forfter, Stanley alfo and Fabricius approve of the name Avregactar, 
It is probable, that the wrong name owed its origin merely to an accidental omiffion of the 
firft fyllable in the rigb? name, and prevailed with the after-copiers the more eafily, as they 
were fo much ufed to the work gae va: in tranfcribing other Dialogues of Plato; and efpecially 
as M occurred in the very firk fentence of this, —S. 


? From confidering, as it feems, this defign of the Dialogue, the antients agree in referring it 
to the ethic kind.—S. 


* It was beautifully faid therefore, by Heraclitus, that ‘ po/ymathy does not teach intelle& $” 
ropa. vov ov Darei T. 


fal; 


ral, or much learning and knowledge of various kinds. Next, are difproved 
and difallowed thofe pretenfions, claimed by the mathematical fciences or by 
any of the liberal arts, which in the Platonic difcipline do but fmooth and 
pave the way to true philofophy. The falíe fpecies being thus rejected, 
laftly is exhibited this wifdom in her genuine form, as the knowledge of our- 
felves ; the fcience of that divine principle in man, his mind ; the fcience of 
juftice and goodnefs, therein included; and the fcience of government 
thence immediately derived.—' This fhort bill of fare prefents to our 
readers all they are to expe& in the following repaít ; fmall in quantity ; 
but great in value, as being a juft fample of thofe rich and plentiful enter- 
tainments provided for them by Plato in his longer Dialogues.— The 
outward form of this piece is purely narrative. But the converfation, 
recited in it, is peculiarly dramatic. For, befides the other excelleacies of 
the drama, common to it with the ref of Plato's Dialogues, it has this 
fingular beauty, that the figures of the two Rivals are defcribed in as exa& 
and lively a manner, as painting itfelf could draw them: a circumftance 
that well may recommend the fcene to fome ingenious profeffor of that art, 
to defign after and delineate.—' The inward form or genius of the 
Dialogue correfponds to what has been before faid of the condu& of it: 
for it is partly difputative, of that fpecies where the adverfe party is confuted ; 
and partly, to do particular honour to an adverfary far fuperior to the 
fophifts, it is demonftrative, of that fpecies where the proof is by induc- 
tion.—5S. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES, ‘MAN or LEARNING, MAN or EXERCISE, 


SCENE,——The SCHOOL of DIONYSIUS, 


SOCRATES, 


I WENT into the School of Dionyfius 3 the grammarian; and I there 


faw the comelieft and fineft of our young gentry, accompanied by fuch 
as 


* Proclus, if that paffage, cited from him in note 1, p. 376, be not corrupted, muft 
have fuppofed this Man of Learning to be Theodorus of Cyrene, the mathematician. It muft be 
confeffed, that the chara&er of Theodorus the Cyrenean, given us by Plato in his Theztetus, 
tallies well enough with that of the Man of Learning, or univerfal fcholar, in this Dialogue. 
But we prefume, the note referred to makes it appear highly probable, at leaft, that the paffage 
there cited is grofsly corrupt; and that Proclus cou!d not entertain any fuch fuppofition. We 
therefore embrace the opinion of Thrafyllus, who, as Diogenes Laertius informs us, pronounced 
him to be Democritus. To this opinion Laertius himfelf fubferibes, and Dr. Forfter feems to 
agree with them. The reafons, by which it may be fupported, together with anfwers to fome 
obje&ions, to which it may be liable, will be given in our notes to the Dialogue.— S. 

* The narration is made in the perfon of Socrates: who is here feigned by Plato to relate to 
fome of his friends a certain converfation, in which he had been engaged ; but how long before 
this narration is left undetermined. —Now we know, it is ufual and natural for all men to begin 
their relation of any thing pafl, whether it confifled of facts or words, with an account of the time 
when thofe faéts happened or thofe words were fpoken ; unlefs the relation immediately fucceeds the 
thing related.— Accordingly Plato; in every one of his narrative Dialogues, points out the precife 
time of the converfatjon there related, except in this, and in The Lyfis: but the words, with 
which he begins The Lvfis, manifeflly, we think, imply the time to have been the morning of 


tbe fame day, The Bivals therefore, remaining a fingle exception to the general rule, it feems 
neceffary 
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as courted their efteem and friendfhip *. Two of thefe youths happened at 


that time to be difputing: but what was the fubject of their difpute I 
did 


ncceffary to fuppofe, that Plato in this Dialogue, agreeably to the ufage of all men, dictated to 
them ^v nature and common fenfe, and agreeably to his ufaal dramatic manner, intended to re- 
prefent Socrates, immediately on his quitting the fchool of Dionyfius, meeting with fome of his 
friends, who happened not to have attended him thither, and relating to them a converfation, to 
which they had not been witneffes. For Socrates appears never to have ufed the didactic 
manner, in the inflructing his difciples: but to have taught them his divine dottrine in the morc 
engaging way of familiar converfation. If then he be fuppofed to have made them this narra- 
tion in anfwer to thefe queftions of theirs,——W here have you been, and what have you been doing 
fince you left us?—the time, Juft now, is evidently implied in the very firt fentence. Or if 
he be fuppofed to have given them the recital from his own motion, as being yet warm from the 
difcourfe recited, and having his head ftill full of the argument,—in this cafe, the abrupt manner 
of beginning, without mention of the time, is more animated, and fhows the mind pregnant with 
the matter to be delivered. —Dacier, in his tranflation of this Dialogue, has here thruft in, with- 
out any warrant from the original, the words ** Pautre jour ;" which give an air of coldnefs to 
the whole narration. But it muft be obferved, that he is every where more attentive to make 
his tranflation of Plato agreeable to modern readers, than to preferve thofe feemingly flight and 
trivial dramatic circumftances, which would have coft him the trouble of many a note to illuf- 
trate and explain.—S. 

3 Teaupuztixov. Thus all the editions of Plato, and confequently thofe manufcript copies, from 
which the four firt were printed. But Dr. Forfter, in his late excellent edition of this and 
other Dialogues of Plato, prefers the reading of l'eauuzrirou, that is, teacher of the elements of 
grammar, which has the authority of only one manufcript to fupport it. It appears indeed, 
from the very paífage now before us, that teaching the elements of grammar was the profeffion 
of this Dionyfius; and we learn, ‘rom feveral antient writers, that he had taught Plato. But if it 
be true, what Olympiodorus fuppofes, and the fuppofition feems very natural and juft, that Plato 
introduces the mention of his mafter in this paffage, on purpofe to record his memory, and to 
give his name what place he could in his writings, it is probable that, in purfuance of the fame 
folicitude for his mafter's honour, he would mention him in the moft refpe&ful manner, and 
though Dionyfius was Pgauuatiotns, a grammar-fchoolmatter by profeffion, yct that his grateful 
fcholar would give him here the more honourable title of l'eauuaz x05 . It is further to be 
obferved, that Olympiodorus, when he calls him Peazpmatiorns, fpeaks of him hiftorically, and not 
citing the words of Plato in this paffage, as Dr. Windet in his notes on Olympiodorus, and Dr. 
Forfter after him, erroneoufly feem to think.— S. 

4 There was a law or cuftom in Sparta, inftituted by Lycurgus, that young gentlemen, who had 
gone through the whole courfe of their ftudies, and were become perfe& in the practice of thofe 
virtues they had learnt, fhould take under their own immediate eye the younger fort, who were 
then training up in the fame difcipline. The intention of which law was this ; that the con- 
tinual prefence and example of thofe adepts might animate the learners, and fire them with cmu- 


lation and an ardour to arrive at the fame excellence, To further this end, particular friendthips 
wcre 
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did not perfectly apprehend. There was reafon however to fuppofe it 
related either to Anaxagoras or to Oenopides': for they appeared to be 
defcribing 


were highly encouraged, and grew into great fafhion, between two fuch perfons. They were 
contracted in this manner: the elder chofe out from among the youth one, whofe genius he 
thought fimilar to his own, and whom he had conceived the beft hopes of being able to improve ; 
attached himfelfto him, and accompanied him in all his ftudies, his performances in mufic, and 
his gymnic exercifes, the two principal parts of a Spartan education; encouraging and applaud- 
ing him, endeavouring to acquire his confidence, and engage him to a reciprocal efteem and 
friendfhip. In imitation cf this cuftom amongft the Spartans, Solon either introduced or autho- 
rized friend(hips of this kind amongft the Athenians ; laying them under the fame reftri€tions as in 
Sparta; and prohibiting flaves, though frequently em; ‘oyed as fchoolmafters and pedagogues to 
their youth, from afpiring to be their private tutors, gaides, and conftant companions, in this 
way of intimacy and friend(hip. This was all the caution deemed requifite, in thofe antient and 
virtuous times, to preferve their youth from the contagion of bafe fentiments and bad manners. 
But when afterwards the riches of Afia flowed into Athens, and thence into the reft of Greece, 
through the channels of trade and commerce ; and when luxury and effeminacy, which always 
come with the tide of riches, had corrupted the Grecians, and debauched their manners; friend- 
fhip, which only can fubfift amongft the virtuous, no longer flourifhed in its purity, but dege- 
nereted into a commerce of lewdnefs; entered into and managed, at fir, under the mask of 
friendfhip, and thofe landable motives before mentioned; but at length, efpecially amongft the 
rich and great, carried on mare openly, and with little or no difguife. Inftances in both ways we 
meet with frequently in Plato ; in the way of virtuous friend(hip, Socrates in particular, every where 
feeking out the beft difpofed amongft the youth, attracting their regards and cultivating their 
efleem, with a view to communicate to them his wifdom, to avert them from the parties of bad 
men, and to engage them on his own fide, the fide of virtue. The Man of Learning in this 
Dialogue is plainly enough, from his whole defcription, another inftance of like kind. Of 
which fort were the other perfons, mentioned in the paffage here before us, is uncertain: and 
examples of the vicious kinds in fome other Dialogues need not to be pointed out. The fpeech of 
Alcibiades in The Banquet is too flagrant a proof, that the profligacy of that yo: ng nobleman was 
no very aftonifhing or fingular thing at Athens. When any other fuch paffages occur in Plato, 
it will be fufficient to refer our readers to this note.—S. 

! Proclus, in giving a fort hiftory of the rife and progrefs of geometry, refers to this place in 
the following words: Avadavepas è KAatop.enos ro^^ov t9r]ato xara ytousrpiav, nai Owoxiing ò Xios, 
Ò TOV 107 umWck0U TETpa/yuVid HOV Els xut Ocodwpos ò Kupnvouce, orryw veuTtpos wy Tov Avafavyopov* àv xai à 
II^cTuv Ev Tog avregaa taug tuynpovtuotv, G6 ETI TAS wabnuxci dobay ^aGovray. ** Anaxagoras the Clazo- 

zenian touched on many points in geometry; as alfo did Oenopides the Chian, he who found 
eut the Íquaring ef the Menifcus; and "Theodorus the Cyrenean, fomewhat junior to Anaxa- 
goras; who are recorded by Plato in The Rivals, as men of reputation for mathematical fcience." 
Procl. Comment. in Euclid. 1. ii. p. 19. But we find no where in this Dialogue any mention 
xaade of Thecdorus by name. It fhould (eem, therefore, that Proclus imagined, one of the two 
namele/s 
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defcribing circles; and by holding their hands in an inclining and oblique po- 
fition, feemed to be reprefenting, not in play, but with much ferioufnets, 
certain inclinations of the pole. Upon which, as I had feated myfelf next 
to an admirer of one of the young difputants, I moved him with my elbow 
to turn his face to me, and then afked him what point it was which engaged 


namelefs Rivals, the Man of Learning, to be this very Theodorus. But indced the fentence, here 
cited from Proclus, appears to us erroneoufly copied by fome old tranfcriber. For it is im- 
mediately followed by this other fentence ; ep’ oi ‘Isrmoxgatns ò Xios, 0 Tov TOv uxigmov TtTpajuiT ia^ 
supo», xai Chrodupog 6 Kugnvatos, tytvoyro mepi yeamerpiay empaves. € After whom Hippocrates tlie 
Chian, he who found out the fquaring of the Menifeus, and Theodorus the Cyrenean, became 
illuftrious for their fkill in gcometry.”” Now thefe two fentences, taken together, evidently con- 
tain two egregious blunders; one is, that the [firft] difcovery of fquaring the Menifcus, is 
attributed to two different perfons ; the otheris, that one and the fame perfon, Theodorus, is 
introduced as pofterior in point of time to himfelf. We have therefore no doubt but that the 
whole paffage in Proclus ought to be read as follows: Avagayopas ò Kaalouenos sroanwy t&mparo xata 


yeaustpiav, xai Ouyogidng à Xios ay xx ò TlAarov ev tots avrepxorais EjAYMAOVEUTEV, ug ETI TOig palne 


paci Quay raGcvtwv. tQ' oig LrronpaTws; 0 Xiog, Ò Tov TOU MUVICKOU TETPAYOVC MIY tüpuv, x21 Ocodupcs à 
« Anaxagoras the 


Kupnvaios, oMyg veuTtpo; wv Teu Avakayopou, tytvovro Mept "ytuuevpiav. ETIPAVELS. 
Clazomenian touched on many points in geometry ; as alfo did Oenopides the Chian ; who are 
[both of them] recorded by Plato ia The Rivals, as men of reputation for mathematical fcience. 
After whom, Hippocrates the Chian, he who found out the fquaring of the Menifcus, and Theo- 
dorus the Cyrenean, who was fomewhat junior to Anaxagoras, became illuftrious for their fkill in 
geometry.” The miftake of the tranfcriber of this paffage is eafy to be accounted for by fuch 
as are ufed to antient manufcripts, in the following manner. The tranfcriber, we prefume, had 
no other perfon to read to him ; as thofe had, who copied books, for which there was always a 
great demand, fuch as Homer, for inftance; in which cafe there was one reader to many fcribes. 
But the writings of Proclus were the purchafe only of a few. The tranfcriber, therefore, being 
alone, his eye muft have been often changing from his own writing to that which he wrote after. 
We fuppofe, that the words ‘Iaoxparns ò Xios occured in the next line to, and immediately under, 
the words Owomdns à Xios. We fuppofe that the tranfcriber having written fo far as Os:exdns 3 
Xie, and looking into his original, had his eye caught hy à Xios in the next line; from which 
words there he went on tranfcribing, with the omiffion of a whole line: and that afterwards on a 
review finding his iniftake, tranícribed in the margin the words omitted (a large margin being 
always left for fuch purpofes); and added a few words which followed, to point cut where the 
omiffion was made. But when this very tranfcript came afterwards to be copicd, we fuppote 
that the latter tranfcriber inferted the marginal words into the body of his copy, iu a wrong place, 
after the words rov AvaZayegov. But the matter is put out of difpute by Simplicius, who, in his 
learned Commentary on Ariftotle’s Phyfics, fol. 12. has fhown us mathamatically how to fquare 
the Menifcus; the invention, as he exprefsly tells us, of Hippocrates the Chian, as a ficp to the 


difcovery of fquaring the Circle.—S. 


VCL, V. FE thoe 
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thofe two youths fo earneftly in debate; adding, It muft certainly be fome- 
thing of great importance, and a matter of fine fpeculation, that, on which 
they beflowed fo ferious an attention, — What call you great and fine! ? faid 


he. They are? prating’ about things up in the fky, and trifle away their time 


in 


1 The Greek is thus printed ; 'O 3° sire, FToiey, egn, ueya xxi naro: ** And he replied, What mean 
you, faid he, by great and fine?” If this reading be right, Dr. Forfter rightly fays, there is a 
pleonafm here in the words sme and en. But, perhaps, inftead of sn, we fhould read ew. 
Grammarians, in explaining antient authors, love all opportunities of having recourfe to figures of 
fpeech ; and verbal critics take as much delight in all occafions to amend the text. But as this 
makes only a fmall part of the office we have undertaken, we hope we are moderate in the execu- 
tion of it. We therefore contend not in this place, but leave it to the determination of our 
learned readers.—S. 

2 In the Greek, aote xovet wept twv metewpwr. — Ade &iw is to talk idly and impertinently, and 
in the Phzedo is oppofed to mepi apoonxcvtwy Aoyove 0180021, ** the fpeaking about what concerns a 
man." But by the multitude, by the men of bufinefs, and all other the enemies of philofophy, it 
was fpecially ufed to fignify thofe who held much converfation together on philofophical fubjects, 
Thus Strepfiades in Ariftophanes at firft calls the houfe, where men addicted to fuch fludies ufed to 
affemble, Juxov coduy Qpovrienpiov, ** the confidering place of wife fouls :'" and when afterwards he 
is made to change his mind, he calls it Tav oiiav twv a)oAt7xov, “ the houfe of the philofophic 
praters.” The fenfe of this paffage is expreffed in The Phzedrus by one word, werewporssxev.—S. 

3 Mefi Tov wetewpxv. — Ariflotle reftrained the meaning of the word uetewga to fignify the pheno- 
mena in the air or lower fky, with their influences on the water; and thofe onlv in the upper fky 
which feem mutable or tranfient, fuch as comets; or indiftin&t, as the milky way; exclufively of 
thofe which appear diftin& in their forms, and are confiant and invariable in their motions, 
called the heavenly bodies. But Plato by the word perewca always means principally, if not 
folcly, thefe laft, as the word commonly fignificd. Thus in The Clouds of Ariftophanes, where 
Socrates is called one of the petswpoocgicroi, he is. made to fav, Asgotxtw, “at mepioxoma Toy 
xmo; It I walk in air, and contemplate the fun.” And prefently after, 


[S 


Ov yap ay mere 


E£Ztvpcy opus TA METEMPA TERY UXT Cy 
Ei un, x. T. A 


For the real nature of thefe things on high 
Ne’er had I found out rightly, if, &c. 


And near the end of the comedy, where Strepfiades, in mimicry, repeats the former of thf two 
pafages, ArgoCatw, x, 7. 2. he adds, fpeaking to Socrates in feoff, 


Kau Trs Gchxyns. texoz tbt Try £2p215 


The dwellings of the moon too have ve fpy'd? 
ridiculing 
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in philofophizing.—This anfwer of his feemed to me a ftrange one; and l 
faid, Young man, do you then think it mean and difhonourable for a man 
to philofophize ? or for what other realon do you fpeak fo harfhly of what 
they are employed about‘—On my putting this queftion to him, another 
perfon', who happened to be a rival of his for the efteem of the youths T 
mentioned, 
ridiculing in this the do&rine of Anaxagoras and his followers, that the moon was inhabited, 
like the earth, which the poets called 
E06 ac MAAS aii. 


the firm and ever-fix’d abode 
Of gods and mortals. 


* It will foon appear probable, that Socrates knew who this perfon was; for he tells us what kind 
of life he led ; which refembled rather that of a philofopher than that of a fophift. It is probable 
that he was a firanger at Athens, and chofe to be concealed. It was polite, therefore, in Socrates 
to fupprefs the mention of his name. Had he been an Athenian, it would have been natural for 
Socrates to {peak of him by name, as he was fpeaking to his fellow-citizens. And had he been 
a fophift, we could not fail to have been told his name, becaufe Socrates never {pared the fophifts. 
He appears then to have been fome foreign philofopher, whom Socrates had difcovered notwith- 
ftanding his affected privacy. Now none of the philofophers of that age lived a life fo retired, or 
fo obfcure, as did Democritus. He fought not fame: fpeculative knowledge for its own fake 
feemed to be his only end. For he defpifed, not only the multitude, but all men. He concerned 
not himfelf with any human affairs; but laughed at all human purfuits, and even at all focial 
engagements. Quite oppofite in this refpeét was the character of Socrates. For he always lived 
the moft focial life, in the midft of the moft populous city at that time in the known world, Le 
converfed familiarly with all forts of men, with a fimple and conftant view to make them better 
men in private life, and better citizens, whether as governors or as fubjects. His peculiar philo- 
fophv was wholly of the pra&ic kind. He was indeed the firt who invefligated the principles of 
morais and of politics, and thus raifed them into fciences: whereas before his time political and 
even moral precepts lay unconnected, loofe, and fcattered; and were confequently vague and 
uncertain. He firft difcovered them to be founded in the ftable and eternal cflence of mind, and 
in the government of mind, by nature, over all things inferior to itfelf. Thus the philofophy of 
Socrates is like the ladder in the patriarch Jacob’s dream: his metaphyfics afcend gradually up 
to the firt caufe of things; from which depend, and from whence come down to earth, the 
fciences of ethics and of politics, to blefs mankind. Such being the fum of the Socratic 
doétrine ; and the drift of this Dialogue in particular being to how, that no other do&trine than 
this deferves the name of philofophy ; none of the philofophers, fo called, was fo proper to he 
oppofed here to Socrates, as Democritus; not only for the reafons already given, but becaufe alfo, 
like moit modern philofophers, he was merely a naturalift ; making body the fole fuhjcct of his 
philofophical refearches; attributing to body a natural and neceflary motion ; and in the nature 

32€ 3 of 
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mentioned, and was therefore feated near us, having heard my queftions, 
with his anfwers to them, interpofed, and faid to me, It is unworthy of you, 
Socrates, to afk the opinion of this man, whether he thinks it mean and 
difhonourable to philofophize. Know you not him, that he has fpent all his 
time in wreflling,, cramming himfelf, and fleeping? What other anfwer 
then can you expect from him than this, that the ftudy of philofophy is 
difhonourable and bafe.—Now the perfon, who thus fpake to me, ye are to 
underítand, employed his whole time in the improvement of his mind, and 
in the ftudy of the arts? and fciences: the other, whom he had vilified, 


of body feeking for the caufe of all things. There feems to be another propriety too in intro- 
ducing Democritus in this Dialogue, as attentive to the aftronomical difpute between the two 
youths. For we have fome reafon to think, that he favoured the Pythagorean, or at leak the 
Semi-Tychonic, fyftem of the world. His mafter in natural philofophy we know was Leucippus: 
and by all writers of philofophic hiftory he is accounted of the fame fect, the Eleatic. Now 
Leucippus, as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius, held cav ynv oxerobas mepi To. pegov divouperny, 
& that the earth was carried wheeling round the middle." If the middle here means a central body 
at fome diftance from the earth, (and it is certain, that oxeicfa; every where elfe fignifies to ride, or 
to be carried aloft,). it follows, that Leucippus held the Pythagorean fyftem of the world. But 
if it means only the axis of the earth's motion, then the doctrine of Leucippus is agreeable to 
that hypothefis, fince called the Semi-Tychonic.—S. 


! In the Greek, tpaxnaGouevos.  Moft of the interpreters agree in the general meaning of the 
word in this place, that it relates to wreftling. But as they all differ in the manner how, we beg 
leave to differ from them all, and to fuppofe it means, ** held by the neck," as is ufual in the aétion 
of wreflling. The word, thus underftood, prefents to the imagination the moft ridiculous image, 
and is therefore the moft proper in a defcription intended. to be ridiculous. Agreeably to this, 
Lucian, in feveral places of his Anacharfis, reprefents thefe wreftlers as throttling and half ftran- 
gling each other. As to the reft of the defcription, it agrees with the account, given us by Plutarch, 
ef the life of the athletics, dave te moadw, xoi mancpovæis EYOEAEXECH, xcu XivmOtgi TETAY EVEI KOs 
hovysass, avéoutwy te Mat diapuraTToTuv tv tw, — ** By much fleep and continual full feeding, by 
regulated motions, and (lated times of reft, improving and preferving in its improvement the 
habit of their bodies." Plutarch, in his Life of Philopoemen.—The main of the defcription is 
juflly applicable to the life of every man, whe makes the exercife of his body in general his fole 
bufinels, or is addicted to the violent exercife of it in any one way. Galen, with this very defcrip- 
tion apparently in his mind, has improved and heightened the colouring of it, in a paffage 
eied by Dr. Forfter, to which we refer our learned readers. — S. 


a [n the Greek, mepi uovrwmy, See Dr, Forfter's note on this place, to which nothing needs to: 
be here added, — S, 


fpent 
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fpent his in the care and improvement of his body by the gymnic' exer- 
cites. I therefore thought it proper to defift from putting my quef- 
tions to him, *this robuft body of a man; feeing that he profeffed 
not to be well-practifed in the arts of reafoning and difcourfing, but 
in feats ouly of activity and ftrength : and I chofe rather to interrogate and 
fift the other, who pretended to be the wifer man; ?in hopes that, if 
it were poffible for me, I might receive from him fome improvement in 
knowledge. Addreffing myfelf therefore to him, I told him that I had pro- 
pofed my queftion before all who heard me; *and if you think yourtelf, 

faid 


* Thefe exercifes were, running, leaping, cafling of quoits, throwing of javelins, wreflling, and 
boxing: but wreftling was the principal. They were called yuuvixor, gymnic, becaufe they were 
all of them ufually, and wreftling was always, performed with the limbs and the upper part of the 
body quite naked. They were taught according to rules of art: mafters were appointed to teach 
them; and fchools were built, and places fet apart, proper for the exercife of them. Skill in 
them, particularly in wreftling, and the exercife according to art, was called 4vavac um, the word 
here ufed by Plato.—S. 

2 In all editions of the Greek we read, tov egousvoy, a word juftly fufpe&ed by every learned and 
careful reader not to have been written in this place by Plato. Dr. Forfter, in his edition of this 
Dialogue, propofes an emendation, made by a very ingenious and learned man, Mr. Mudge, 
formerly of Exeter College in Oxford; it is rov eppuuexcv: in favour of which we heartily refign 
two former conjectures of our own ; —one was tow epayeverr, in the fame fenfe, in which Plato 
had juft before faid ovrog tow epaoraiv: - the other was tov epapevov, a word which we imagined 
might diflinguifh this man’s regard for the youth from that of the other, the povowxoç, We 
embrace Mr. Mudge’s emendation the more readily, becaufe the defcription, given of the Man 
of Exercife in the word efpwpevov, is well oppofed to the defcription of the Man of Learning, 
given us by Plato prefently afterwards.—S. 

3 One of the moft ftriking features in the character of Socrates was the ironical manner which 
he ufed in converfing with the fophifts, complimenting them on their pretended wifdom, and dif- 
fembling his own real knowledge. For before them he affected ignorance even in thote fubjects, 
which he had ftudied the moft and knew the beft of any man; and was always afking them 
queflions on thofe very points, feemingly for the fake of information. By this condu& he en- 
gaged them to expofe their own ignorance, and by that means undeceived their followers and ad- 
mirers, who by them were mifled and had their minds corrupted. But the fentence now before 
us, where Socrates is fpeaking, not to the Man of Learning himfelf, but of him to his own friends 
and difciples, we prefume, cannot be ironical: it is one of thofe many paffages in Plato, where 
appears another, equally ftrong, but more amiable feature, in the chara&er of that wife and good 
man; his unaffuming mode(ly, and truly polite regard to others, according to their rank or 
merit.—S. 


4 In the original here is a tranfition from the narrative or hiftorical ftyle to the dramatic or 
that 
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faid I, capable of giving me a better anfwer than that man, I repeat the 
fame queftion to you, Whether you think it honourable, or not, to philofo- 
phize ?*—About the time we had proceeded thus far in our converfation, the 
two youths, overhearing what we faid, became filent; and breaking off 
the difpute between themfelves, gave their attention to us. Now, what 
were the fentiments of their profeffed friends and admirers on this occafion 
I know not; but, for my own part, I was ftruck with admiration at the 
fcene; as I always am, when I fee fucha difpofition in the young and 
handfome. One of them, however, the perfon to whom I had propofed 
my queftion laft, feemed to me no lefs charmed with it than myfelf: not 
but that he anfwered with a free and open air, as if ambitious only of 
having the preference and the praife given to his own ftudies.—" Should I 
ever, Socrates, faid he, come to think meanly of philofophy, I fhould no 
longer deem myfelf a human being ; as I deem not any perfon, who enter- 
tains fuch a (entiment worthy of that character ;—hinting at his Rival, and 
raifing his voice, that he might be heard by the youths, of whofe efteem 
both of them were emulous.—You then, faid I, think highly of philofophy. 
—Mott highly, replied he.— But what? faid I: do you fuppofe it poffible 
for a man to know the true dignity of any thing, to know whether it be 
bate or honourable, unlefs he firft knows what the nature of that thing is ?— 


that of dialogue. But as we ufe no fuch figure or mode of fpeech in our language, the tranflator 
has inferted the words, ** faid I," to make his fentence good Englifh.—S. 

* Thofe, called fophifts, were not only proud of this very title, which fignifies men who knew 
things wife, that is, things above the knowledge of the vulgar, but they zlfo affected to be thought 
and called cogo, wife men. The Pythagoreans, after their mafter, only affumed the title of 
philofophers, lovers of wifdom, or ftudents in it. Thus, in the beginning of this Dialogue, philo- 
fophizing means, appiying the mind to the ftudy of wifdom. We are told by Laertius, that 
Democritus admired Pythagoras, and emulated the Pythagorcans. Now it is certain, that he 
was no follower of their doctrines, or way of teaching; it muft be meant therefore of their 
manners, their modefty, and their other virtues. We find our Man of Learning here profeffing 
nothing more than a high eftcem for philofophy. The fentiment, here attributed to him, is the 
very fame with that of Democritus, in Stobzus, Serm. 1.  "Avéporroi; Gee uodiov, Puxms parov n 
Saparcs Toschai aayos — f It is a thing befitting human beings, to make more account of the foul, 
than of the body. For the foul, improved in the higheft degree, reCifies what is amifs in its 
tabernacle,” meaning the body ; ** whereas flrength of this, without the exercife of realon, betters 
not a whit the condition of the foul. Fux» pev yap rerewrarn oxnveos moxOngtav ogo cxnvtos yap 12$ 
orev royiouou Pun cudey T1 auewa Tibno1. —S. 


I do 
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I do not, anfwered he.—Know you then, faid I, what it is to philofo- 
phize ?— Perfectly well, faid he.—What is it then? faid I.— What other 
thing, anfwered he, than that defcribed by Solon ' in thefe verfes, 


To various knowledge, I had gain'd before, 
I add each year variety of more ; 
And thus old age increafes ftill my ftore. 


Agreeably to this is my opinion, faid he, that the man, who would philofo- 
phize, ought to be always, in his old age as well as in his youth, ftill adding 
to his ftock of knowledge by fome new acquifition; making ufe of life to 


learn as many things as poffible,—N ow this account of his ° feemed to me, 
at 


| Treaonw 3’, ater more didwoxoxevos. In thefe words is this celebrated verfe of Solon’s cited here 
by Plato. And we have given a paraphrafe of it according to this reading, and anfwering the 
purpofe for which it is introduced. A more literal tranflation would be this : ** Old as I grow, 
I fll learn many things." But the verfe, as cited by other antient writers, is this, 


Aiti yupacxw, TONAR pabngoueyrs. 
to be tranflated thus : 


Older and older every day I grow, 

Yet have to learn much more than yet I know. 
Or, if the word uabneoutvoc, in the future tenfe, has here the force of a verb defiderative or medita- 
tive, and fignifies refolved, or ready, or about to learn, it may then be thus tranflated: 


I fill grow older ; yet I fill afpire 
In many things more knowledge tc acquire. 


The verfe, we fee, whichever be the true reading, and whichever the precife fenfe of it, is 
evidently in praife of polymathy ; and confequently is agreeable to the mind and tafte of our 
Man of Learning: but the meaning of it, laft given, feems to be fo the moft; the fecond has 
indeed a greater appearance of modefly ; and the firft perhaps favours too much of vanity and 


oftentation.—S. 

* For indeed at firft fight it looks very like to that, which Socrates in Xenophon gives of himfelf 
and his own fludies, where he fays; c£ orou wep unevar Ta Acyoutva ngkanne, OU MWTOTE DLEALTOV NAG 
Ĉntuv xai uavÜavov ô Ti ecivauny ayabo. Xen. in Soc. Apolog. ‘ Ever fince I began to underftand 
the fubjects of difcourfe, I have never ceafed inquiring into and learning every Goop thing I was 
able." Buton nearer infpe&ion, the fame difference will be found between them, that appears 
in this Dialogue between philofophy, as defcribed at firt by the Man of Learning, and that which 


at the conclufion proves to be genuine philofophy, that knowledge which is eminently good and 
ufeful 
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at firt appearance, to have fome weight in it: but after reviewing ita 
little within myfelf, I afked him, whether philofophy in his judgment con- 
fifted in multiplicity of knowledge.—That, replied he, is entirely my opinion. 
—And is it your opinion too, faid I, that philofophy is only a becoming 
and an honourable ftudy? or do you deem it alfo good and beneficial ?— 
Good and beneficial, replied he, in the higheft degree.— Does this appear 
to you the peculiar property of philofophy ? or think you that other ftudies 
partake of the fame advantage? For inftance, love of the gymnic exercifes, 
do you deem it not only honourable and becoming a man, but good for him 
alfo? or think you otherwife ?—To this queftion, he facetioufly replied, I 
have two anfwers to give. To this man here I would fay, It is neither: 
but to you, Socrates, I acknowledge it to be both, to be good for a man, 
as well as becoming him.—Then I afked him, whether in thefe exercifes 
he thought the undergoing much toil to be the fame thing with love cf 
exercife, — By all means, faid he; juft as in philolophizing, I take ' the 
acquifition of much knowledge to be the fame thing with philofophy.— 
Do you think then, faid I, that the lovers of thofe exercifes have any other 
view than to acquire a good habit of body ?—No other, replied he.—Is a 
good habit of body then, faid I, acquired by ufing much exercife, and under- 


ufeful to man, that which our elegant philofophic poet terms, the only fcience of mankind.—One 
cannot but wonder, that Wower, in his treatife de Polymathiá, c. ii. $ 7. could fo much miftake 
Plato's meaning, as to cite him afferting in this very Dialogue that philofophy is polymathy. 
We cannot fuppofe Wower to have meant, that fuch an account of philofophy was given us 
fomewhere in this Dialogue, that is, by the Man of Learning: for to confirm what he tell us as 
the opinion of Plato himfe!f, he immediately adds the following quotation, as out of Plato's Re- 
public, vzye wodvpabes xai Qiroocpa tavtov. Unhappily for his argument, the word in this laft 
paflage is not moaugabes, but girouaées, and means a love of that knowledge which by nature is fami- 
liar to the mind of man ; which is indeed the fame thing with the love of wifdom, or philofophy. 
It is not at all furprifing, that Wower fhould elevate above meafure the charms of his own 
miftrefs ; for fuch fentiments infeparably attend the patfion of love: but to imagine that every other 
man muft fee her in the fame light, can proceed only from being in love to a degree of madnefs. 
Befides; men, who afpire to the fame of vaft erudition, are apt to read in too hafly and curfory 
a manner.—8. 

* Tuv Torup xterav.— Agreeably to this, Clemens of Alexandria, citing a paflage out of Demo- 
critus, where this philofopher boafls of his much travelling through various countries, of the 
accurate refearches which he made in them all, of his long abode in Egypt, and of his fkill fupe- 
rior to that of all men every where in geometrical demonftrations, obferves, that the philofopher 
wrote thus, ex: T» woavpatia geuvuroperos, € glorying in his polymathy.”  Stromat. le 1—S, 


going 
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going much toil and labour in it?—Certainly, faid he: for how fhould a 
man, who labours little, or ufes little exercife, acquire a good habit of body. 
—Here I thought it moft advifable to call in to my afliftance our cham- 
pion for the gymnaftic art, on account of his experience. I therefore 
faid to him, How can you fit filent, my friend, and hear this man 
talk fo ftrangely? Are you of opinion too, that a good habit of body 
is acquired through great toil, labour, and exercife, and not rather by 
means of fuch as are moderate ?—For my part, Socrates, faid he, I was 
thinking that I had an evident proof before my eyes, at this very time, to 
confirm the truth of that well-known faying, that moderate labour is beft 
for the body.—How fo? faid I.—Do I not fee ! him there, faid he, in want 
of fleep and good nourifhment, * fcarce able to turn his head, and worn away 
to a fhadow with much ftudy and hard labour of the brain ?—At this farcafm, 
the youths, who heard him, were pleafed, and could not refrain from laugh- 
ing; a circumítance which put our great ftudent a little out of counte- 
nance.—I then faid to him, Well; do you now agree with us, that a good 
habit of body is procured neither by much nor by little labour, but bv that 
only which is moderate ? or will you difpute the point with us, one againft 
two ?— Againft him, replied he, I would enter the lifts with much pleature, 
well affured that I fhould be able to fupport my tide of the argument, ? even 
though it were worfe and weaker than it is: for in fuch combats, he is a 
mere nothing. But againít you, Socrates, I would not choofe to contend for 


* This defcription of our Man of Learning, in his perfon and appcarance, agrees exactly with the 
defcription given of Democritus by Hippocrates, in that epifile of his cited before ;—that he 
was wxpiaxws mav mas Atim@ocaoxos, ** extremely pale in his vifage and wafled in his flefh ;"—4hat he 
found him with a book," BiCatoy emi rew yovatow, ** which lay (open] on his knees; ereez 3a 
Tiva eÈ aupow Tow urpo avro mapeGsCanro, ** and that other books lay by him, fome on each fide ;""—. 
OTE pev cuyTovac tygaQty eyxtiuevos, that ** by turns he wrote, poring over his wr.ting with earnelt 
attention 5" ore de ngsust, aurov avro uegungiguv, * and by turus re(ted, pondering very much 
within himfelf,"—8S. 

2 This muf ever be the cafe of fuch a man as Democritus, who was always poring on his 
books, his experiments, and hisdiffe&ions. From hence it was, and from extreme attention to 
his ftudies, that he did not at firft, as Laertius relates, know his own father, when he came to 
vifit him.—S. l 

3 Thefe athletic gentlemen were remarkable for their flownefs, heavinefs, and want of adroit- 
nefs, in all exercifes of the mind. See the third book of the Republic.—-5. 
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any kind of paradox: and therefore I admit, that ' not violent but moderate 
exercife procures men a good habit of body.—And how is it with refpe& 
to food? faid I. Is it much or moderate, which contributes to the fame 
end ?—^ With refpect to food alfo he acknowledged moderation to be 
beft. And thus I led him on through all other things which had relation 
to the body ; urging him to own, that it was beft to be moderate in the ufe 
of them all, and neither to exceed, nor to be deficient : and all this he granted 
me.—Well; and how is it with refpe& to the foul? faid I. Is this bene- 
fited moft by a moderate or by an immoderate quantity of thofe things 
which it receives *—By a moderate quantity, faid he.—Is not learning one 
of the things adminiftered to the foul ?—It was admitted.—Mott beneficial 
therefore to the foul is moderate learning, and not an immenfe heap. —He 
granted it. —Who now is the proper perfon for us to advife with concerning 
tne body ; would we know, what kinds and degrees of exercife are moderate, 
and what is a moderate quantity of food? We muft all three of us agree, 
that it is either a phyfician or 3a mafter of exercife. And concerning corn, 

what 


3 We underhand the following paffage of Xenophon, as having a view to the vehement lovers 
of bodily exercife, a character common amongft the young men of that age: to pev ow umepecbsovra 
Va eg7cvey amedoximace (fc. Suxgatrs,) ro 0r oca wt; à ux" Otxerai, ravra ixxyos ExmevEY EDOXIAWCES 
Memorab. ] i. c. tl. $ 4.— S. 

2 Inthe Greek, Kat ra ciri auodoyer. In this fentence the word ousise, or ócavruc, or other 
word of like import, feems wanting, and mutt be underflood. But we fufpe& that, inftead of 
rz o:tiz, we fhould read 7x uer ix. This conceffion of the Man of Learning thus agrees exactly, 
and in the fame terms, with his two fubfequent conceffions on the fame point. -We have, how- 
ever, given fach a turn to our tranflation of this fentence, as to adapt it to either way of reading 
it. —See a paffage, parallel to this, in Ariftotle’s Nicomach. Ethics. |. ii. c. ii.— S. 

3 WasJorzi6nv. This properly fignifies the mafter, appointed to teach the youth their exercifes, 
and dire& every motion to be ufed in them. But Plato here, and in other places, ules the word 
to fignify a perfon whofe knowledge was of the fame kind with that of the yprastns, or gymnaflic 
phyfician ; to know the power of each particular exercife in the cure of each particular difeafe ; and 
how much of it was to be ufed in each particular cafe; a fcience, which has for many ages been 
too much negle&ed. Perhaps, from the time of Herodicus, (who as Plato tells us in his 3d book 
de Republica, maidorgi£n; av suf: yupvastieny ratgan) for a few ages, the offices of zaidotp.6ns and 
suavac Tz; belonged to men vered in the fame kinds of knowledge; though in procefs of time they 
came to be very different, and were affigned to men of very different abilities. It is certain, that 
in the time of Galen, the maiJorpierc, ‘the mafter of the exercifes," was fubordinate to the yuuac tas, 


* the phyfician" who prefcribed the proper exercife ; and that he was under his dire&ion. Such an 
alteration 
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what is a moderate and due quantity for fowing, we muft agrce, that the 
hufbandman is the fitteft perfon to be confulted. But concerning the foul, 
and the difcipline or learning to be there fown and planted, of whom ought 
we to inquire, what meafure and what fhare is to be accounted moderate ?— 
We were here all of us at a ftand. Upon which, ina jocular way, I faids 
Since we are at a lofs, ourfelves, what to anfwer, will you confent to afk 
the opinion of thefe youths here on the point in queftion? But perhaps we 
are above that; ' like the wooers of Penelope, of whom Homer fays, thet 

- they 
alteration in the pra&ice was verv natural : for when any art is confiderably improved, and the 
principles of it come to be eftablifhed on fcience, the inferior branches cf it, thofe which require 
manual operations, or any labour of the body, of «ourfe devolve to inferior perfons.—W hat con- 
firms our fuppofition is, that ZEfchines the Socratic, Plato’s fellow-difciple, in his Dialogue reps 
aptrW;, & idaxrov, attributes to the waidorpiGa: knowledge and judgment in the conflitution and 
habit of men's bodies. "The fame writer, in his Dialogue named Axiochus, mentions the ražo- 
wpa: and yuuvao o4 together, as perfons equal in authority over the youth committed to their care 
and teaching. Neither Mercurialis nor Peter Faber cite thefe la(t-mentioned Dialogues: thcy 
feem indeed to have overlooked them, as being in their days numbered amongft the fuppofititious 
Dialogues of Plato ; for otherwife they would not fo haftily have concluded, nor fo ra(hly have 
afferted, that by eraiderg'en; Plato means yuuvaevm. See the former of thefe writers in his treatife 
de Arte Gymnafticá, lib. i. c. xii, and the latter, in Agonifticón, lib. ii. c. vi. — In the next age 
after that of Plato, very little alteration feems to have been made. For Ariftotle, in the begin- 
ning of the 4th book of his Politics, having mentioned this kind of general knowledge, the 
knowing what fort of exercife is agreeable to each particular habit of body, attributes this know- 
ledge to the zraudor pi8ns as well as to the yyuvacrns, which lat word we beg leave to read in that 
paffage, inflead of yupvacrixos ; for we know of no matter or teacher of the exercifes, or any fubor- 
dinate officer or minifler in the teaching them, who was cver called by the name of yuzvactixes. 
The corruption of the text of Ariftotle in this paffage arofe perhaps from comparing it with 
another paffage in the fame work, at the end of the 3d chapter of the 8th book, where the arts 
yuuvartian Xa TaiJorpi&i are mentioned together; and where (by the way) the exact diftinétion 
is made between them, as they were practifed at that time ; and the latter, the art of the masturpi6ns, 
is fhown to be inftrumental to the former, the art of the yuuyag tw, though Knowledge of the 
fame kind fill belonged to both.—S. 

! Socrates fpeaks here jocofely, as if he thought the Man of Learning might poflibly be 
affronted, and piqued in point of honour, if the queftion were referred to the two youths, perfons 
who feemed fo much lefs able to anfwer it: in like manner as the woners of Penelope pretended, | 
that the offer of the feeming beggar to try his (trength with them was an affront to their fuperior 
rank. Monf. Dacier, in his note on this paffage, feems to infinuate, that Plato has given a turn 
to the paffage in Homer here alluded to, different from the intention of the poet. For lic fays that 
Y'enelope's wooers openly avowed their fear of the fuperior firength of the concealed Ulyffes, and 

à 3D2 their 
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they difdained to fuffer any to draw the bow befide themfelyes,—! When 
they now feemed to be giving up the argument, in defpair of coming toa 
conclufion ; I bethought myfelf how to put the inquiry on another footing. 
And accordingly I propofed this queftion, What forts of learning, to the 
beft of our conje€ture, does it become a philofopher to acquire principally ? 


{ince 


their apprehenfions of his doing that to which they found themfelves unequal. But this criticifnr 
of his fhows that he entered not thoroughly into the fenfe cither of Plato or of Homer in this 
place: for, in the lincs to which he refers us, Homer fays, that when Ulyffes had offered to try his 
ftrength in drawing the bow, they (his rivals) were beyond meafure offended, and overflowed with 
indignation and refentment ; being afraid left Ulyffes fhould fucceed in the attempt, if they 
permitted it; that is, they were at the fame time fecretly afraid of his fuccefs: for we are to 
obferve, that Homer writes this as infpired by the Mufe, who was fuppofed not only cognifant of 
all the paft a&ions and fpeeches of thofe who were the fubjeéts of his poem, but alfo privy to the 
fecret motives of the actors, and to the minds of the fpeakers. But the avowed motives of Antinous 
and Eurymachus, in rejecting the offer made by Ulyffes, were indignation at his prefumption, and 
a fenfe of honour, not fuffering them to enter the lifts with an antagonift deen.ed fo much their 
inferior. In refufing therefore to admit of his propofal, they pleaded, not the danger they were 
in of his prevailing, but the fhame that would arife to them in cafe he fhould happen to prevail. 
Thus, under the pretence of the fuperiority of their rank to his, they concealed the fenfe they had 
of their own deficience, and their opinion of his real fuperior excellence. Affe&ted haughtinefs and 
contemptuoufnefs is the ufual mafk of confcious meannefs, In this light Plato faw the behaviour 
of Autinous and his affuming companions, defcribed in the twenty-firft book of the Odyffey ; and 
in that flily jocofe manner, which he every where attributes to Socrates, he infinuates that his Man 
of Learning on the prefent occafion might naturally have his mind poffeffed with the fame fentiments. 
When Socrates propofed a reference to the two youths, it fhould feem, from what he immediately 
adds, that a fimile of difdain appeared in the countenance of the profeffed philofopher. But the 
likening his cafe to that of l'enelope's fuitors contains a hint that he was under fecret appre- 
henfions of having his ignorance expofed. The proper anfwer to the queftion of Socrates he knew 
was obvicus; but his very profeffion of philofophy would not admit him to fpeak it openly himfelf: 
he was confcious of not poffeffing any fuch fcience as that of mind, and of not having fludied any 
fuch art as that of medicine for the foul. "Therefore, though Socrates at the end of their conver- 
fation drives him to fhame, and expofes his ignorance in the nature and ends of philofophy, he 
endeavourcd to conceal this ignorance as long as he could, and was unwilling to have the anfwer 
given by any. At the fame time it is fuggefled to our thoughts by Plato, that nothing more than 
common fenfe and a candid mind, chicfly to be found in youths of good difpofitions, was requifite 
to make that anfwer; and that fair reafoning, joined to thefe, was fufficient to lead a man to true 

philofophy.—S. 
! This knot, or rather break, in the thread of the argument, forewarns us of new matter to be now 
brought upon the carpet. But there is, befides, a peculiar reafon for the paufe in this place; and 
therefore 
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fince we have already found, that it is not all forts, nor even many.— To this 
my learned companion anfwered, That the fineft forts of learning, and the 
moft becoming to the philofophic character, were thofe which give a man the 
higheft reputation as a philofopher: and this reputation, faid he, that man 
would gain, who fhould appear converfant ! in all the arts and fciences, at leaft 
in as many as poffible, efpecially in thofe which are held in efteem the moft, 
and are the moft deferviug of it ;—the man, who having ftudied thefe arts» 
as far as is requifite to a liberal education, hath acquired fo much knowledge 
in them, as depends on tafte and judgment, not on the mechanical exercife 
cf any, or on the labour of tie hands.— Do you mean in the fame wav, faid 
I, as it is in building? For in that affair, if you have occation for artificers 
and artists, a bricklayer or a carpenter you may hire for five or fix minas °, 


therefore it has here a peculiar beauty. It feems to be contrived.on purpofe to give every reader 
an opportunity of confulting his own mind, and of findmg there the proper anfwer to the laft 
queflion put by Socrates: it prepares him, therefore, for what is to follow, where he will fee his 
inward conjecture explicitly confirmed, and the conceptions of his own mind from the precedent 
part of the argument produced to light, in a plain and full defcription of what is juftly to be called 
the fludy of wifdom or philofophy.—S. 

* Dr. Forfter very juftly obferves that the chara&er which the Man of Learning here gives of a 
philofopher exactly agrees with the charaéter of Democritus himfclf, as given us by Diogenes 
Laertius; that, befides his being a great naturalift and moralift, befides his being verfed in 
mathematical learning, and in all the poy.ular erudition, he had a thorough experience in the arts, 
Tep TEYsoy zàzay tty eumeciav. If the right reading of this fentence in Laertius be, as we fufpe&, 
zac zy or macar, inflead of mesar, the agreement with the words of Plato in this place is {till more 
exa. However, though Laertius in this paffage plainly ufes the word rexvovin the philofophical 
and proper fenfe, to fignify arts as diflin& from fciences ; yet Plato, in the paffage to which this 
annotation belongs, feems to include in the word rexyoy all the particular fciences : and if it be fo, 
then the whole account which Lacrtius gives of the knowledge of Democritus, anfwers in every 
part to the philofophic character, as here drawn by our Man of Learning. It is certain, that every 
particular fcience has fome art immediately derived from it, and particularly dependent on it. In 
mathematics, the art of numbering and computing depends on the fcience of arithmetic; the art 
of meafuring on the fcience of geometry ; the art of mufic on the fcience of the fame name; and 
the art of calculating cclipfes, &c. on the fcience of aflronomy. In the arts and fciences of higher 
order it is the fame: the art of government thus immediately depends on the fcience of mankind ; 
the art of leading a good and happy life, on the knowledge of ourfelves ; and the art of reafoning, 
on the fcience of mind. We the rather produce thefe latter inftances, for that they have a near 
relation to, and ferve to illuftrate, the laf part of this Dialogue.—S. 

* Lefs than twenty pounds of our money. For the attic pya was equal to 3l. 4«. 7d, 
Englith.—s. 


but 
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but an architect will coft you above ten thoufand drachmas ', fo few of thefe 
are to be found in all Greece. Do you mean to diflinguifh in fome fuch 
way as this ? —He admitted fuch to be his meaning.—On this, I afked him, 
if it was not impoffible for one man to bea perfect mafter of any two arts, 
much more to attaiu a mafterfhip in any confiderable number, efpecially of 
fuch as are great and excellent.— Do not imagine, Socrates, faid he, that I 
mean, it is requifite for a philofopher to have fo thorough a knowledge of any 
art, as the man who makes it his profeffion ; but to be able, as becomes a 
gentleman of a liberal education, to underítand what the artift fays, when 
he is fpeaking of his work, better than any of the byftanders ; and to in- 
terpofe judicioufly his own advice about the workmanfhip : fo as always to 
appear, in every converfation relating to the arts, and in criticifing on every 
performance of the artifts, to have a finer tafte, and more knowledge, than 
any other perfon prefent.— Then I, for I was not yet quite certain what he 
meant, faid to him thus; Do I conceive rightly, what kind of man you call 
a philofopher? You feem to me to have deícribed fuch a man, as the 
* general combatants are in the Olympic games, compared with the racers ? or 


' Equal to 3221. 18s. 4d. The uva was worth 100 dgaxpa:. Plato therefore, in this place, 
might have faid one hundred minas inftead of ten thoufand drachmas : but he chofe to exprefs 
the fum according to its value in the fmaller coin, to give it at firft fight the greater appearance: 
as the French choofe to compute by livres rather than by pounds fterling.—Architeét feems here 
to mean no other artift than the ma(ler-builder.—$S. 

* The particular combatants in thefe games were fuch as had devoted themfelves wholly to 
one particular fort of exercife, and therefore had attained to excel in it beyond all other men. 
The general combatants were fuch as had divided their studies, and had been exercifed in them all, 
and confequently could not be fuppofed equal in any one to thofe who had made it their peculiar 
ftudy. They engaged in all the combats at thefe games, but contended only with fuch as them- 
felves. They were called mevrabaos, the term here ufed by Plate, Combatants in the five Exercifes, 
becaufe the fixth, that is, boxing, or fighting with fills, was not introduced ti!l the 23d Olympic, 
having been thought till then too mean and ignoble. And after it was introduced, the general 
combatants ftill retained the name of wevtaddos. All the learning on this fubje& has been col- 
le&ted by Peter Faber in his Agoniftica. But an Englifh reader, curious to be further informed, 
may find full fatisfa&ion in an excellent differtation, written by Mr. Weft. 

3 By an unaccountable error, all the editions of Plato read here zsA7ac7a;. But according to a 
moft certain emendation of Mr. Le Clerc's, with which Dr. Forfter is highly pleafed, we ought 
to read madasctas. Which reading we have not fcrupled to follow in our tranflation ; as Dacier 
has had the judgment to do in his.— 5S. 

the 
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the wreftlers, For in each kind of competition, thofe univerfalifts fall fhort 
of the refpective excellencies of the particular profeffors, and are but the 
next beft men to them in their own way, but at the fame time are fuperior 
to the profeffors of the other kind, and eafily get the better of thefe, whofe 
excellence lies only in the other way. Such a degree of (kill as this, you 
may perhaps mean, that the ftudy of philofophy begets in thofe who are ad- 
dicted to it; a degree, by which they fail of fupreme excellence in know- 
ledge of the arts, but attaining an excellence which is next to the fupreme, 
they excel all men except the artifts: fo that he, who has ftudied philofo- 
phy, is, in every employment or bufinefs of life, a fecond-rate man, and 
below the pitch of perfection. Some fuch man, I think, as this you point 
out to us for a philotopher.—You feem, Socrates, replied he, to have a juft 
conception of what belongs to a philofopher, in likening him to! a general 
combatant in the public games. For he is abfolutely fuch a man, as not to 
be a flave to any thing; nor has he ftudied any branch of knowledge fo accu- 
rately and minutely, as, through entire attention to that one, to be deficient 
in all the reft, like vulgar artifts, and the profeffors of one only fcience ; 
but he has beftowed a competent meafure of application on them all.—After 
he had made me this antwer, I, defirous he fhould explain himfelf more fully 
and clearly, afked him, whether he thought the good, in any way of life, to be 
ufeful men, or ufelefs. —Ufeful, without doubt, Socrates, faid he.—If then the 
good are uleful, are not the bad ufelefs '—He agreed. — Well then, faid I; do 


1 The whole paffage of Laertius, referred to in note 1 to p 319, and alfo in note toperfons of the 
Dialogue, is this, as amended ;—zmep at Avregao r2: Taaravos etary On7t Opacuaros, curos ay tin è Maza~ 
yevouero; avwvyns, Tuv nepi Oivorsenv xou. Avabayogay Eraipos, òs [inflead of érepos, as it is printed) ev tn 
mpos Lumpatny duina diareyorevos wept Qirorogias [here we omit the g) qxzi, ws rtvrab2 toixtv ò Qiao- 
CcQos* xai mv ùs MANOWE cv Qcrocogia mevrabacs Ta yap gueiz noxrto [as If. Calaubon rightly reads 
from Suidas] Xai T2 niina, AAAR NII TA UAOr MATING, xat TOUS S'yXkVMDIOUS DOYEYS, MAL NEFI TEXYOY TAT uP 
[inftead of aca») &xtv epareipsav. D. Laert. l. ix. §. 37. ** lf the Rivals be a dialogue of Plato’s, 
fays Thrafyllus, the anonymous perfon there introduced, as the friend of thofe who were dif- 
puting about Oenopides and Anaxagoras, muft be this Democritus; who in the converfation he 
had with Socrates concerning philefophy, there related, fays, that a philofopher is like a generat 
combatant in the games. And he hünfelf was in fa& a general combatant in philofophy. For 
he had cultivated phyfics, and ethics; moreover, mathematics, and all the common learn- 


ing of thofe times : and in all the arts he was experienced,” —5. 
vou 
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you take philofophers to be ufeful men, or not? —He acknowledged they were 
ufeful : and not only fo, faid he, but I account them the moft ufeful of all 
men.—Come now, faid I; let us examine whether this be true. How can 
they be even of any ufe at all, thefe fecond-rate men? For it is plain, that 
your philofopher is inferior in every art or {cience to the man who is a perfe& 
matter of it.—' This he acknowledged.—W' ell; fuppofe now, faid I, that you 
yourfelf, or any friend of yours, for whom you have a great regard, fhould 
happen to fall fick, I afk you, whether, with a view to the recovery of health, 
you would fend for that fecond-rate man, the philofopher; or whether you 
would fend for a phyfician.—For both of them, faid he.—I afk you not that, 
faid 1; but which of the two you would fend for in the firft place, or in 
preference to the other.—N o man, faid he, would doubt, in {uch a cafe, 
to give the preference to the phyfician.—4And how in the cafe of a ftorm at 
fea, faid 1? to whom rather would you choofe to intruft yourfelf and your 
concerns ; to a pilot, or to a philofopher ?— To a pilot, faid he, I for my 
part.—And thus it is in every other affair, faid 1; fo long asa man, profeffing 
fkill in it, is to be found, a philofopher is of no ufe.— Thus it appears, faid 
he.—A philofopher therefore, faid I, we have difcovered to be a man entirely 
ufelefs ; fince it is clear, that in every affair of life, men, who profefs {kill 
therein, are to befound. And we agreed before, that the good in any way 
were the ufeful men, and the bad were the ufelefs.—He was forced to owu 
it, — But now, faid I, that we have carried our reafoning to this length, may 
I go on with my queftions? or would it not be rather unpolite and rude to 
pufh the point further ?—Atfk any queftions that you pleafe, faid he.—Nay, 
faid I; I defire nothing elfe, than to recapitulate what has been already 
faid, The prefent ftate of the argument then is this: We acknowledged, 
that philofophy was an honourable ftudy, and profeffed to be philofophers 
ourfelves: we acknowledged that philofophers were, in their way, good as 
well as honourable; that the good, in any way, were ufeful men, and the 
bad ufeleft, On the other hand, we acknowledged that philofophers were 
ufelefs, whenever we could find good workmen and men of {kill of every 
kind; and that good workmen of every kind, profeffors of the feveral 
fciences, and practifers of the feveral arts, were always to be found. For 
was not all this granted ?—]t was, faid he.— We grant therefore, agreeably 


to 
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to thofe our own conceffions, that, if philofophy be, what you fay it is, 
knowledge in the arts and fciences, the fpending our time in philofophizing 
is then a bad and ufelefs way of life, and philofophers are ufelefs men, and 
good for nothing. But what, my friend, if their cafe be otherwife? what, 
if the philofophic life confit not in ftudying the arts; nor ‘in bufying a 
man's felf about a multitude of experiments, and continually poring over 
them ; nor in acquiring a multiplicity of knowledge; but in fomething elfe? 
For I thought, that fuch employments were accounted difhonourable and 
bafe, and that thofe who followed them were called, by way of reproach, 
dirty mechanics and bellows-blowers?. Whether my fufpicions are juft or 


© [IoAvmpayuosovrra. Concerning this kind of aroXvergayuoevyn, our learned readers may confult 
Wower de Polymathiá, cap. ii. $. 3. or Suidas in voce AgxAnmiodoros. Democritus not only took 
the pains to diffe& the bodies of animals, in order to inveftigate the animal ceconomy, but alfo ex- 
preffed the juices of every plant and herb he met with, to make experiments of their feveral virtues. 
Omnium berbarum fuccos Democritus erpreffit, fays Petronius; et ne lapidum 'virgultorumque 
vis lateret, elalem inter experimenta confumpfit. We have fome inftances of his knowledge of 
this kind recorded in Pliny’s Natural Hiftory.—S. 

* [n the greek, Bavavzov.. By this name were called all artifts, who operated by means of fire 
but properly fpeaking, they were fuch only as ufed furnaces in their operations. For fo Hefy- 
chius,—Bavauzia, acm Ttxyn dia 7rupoc, xupug de À wepi Tas xauivevs. In ufing this word, Plato 
feems to allude to the metallurgic and the chymical experiments of Democritus. Concerning this 
very fa& indeed, whether Democritus made any fuch experiments, or not, much controverfy 
has arifen, particularly between Olaus Borrichius and Conringius, in contending, the firt of 
them for the high antiquity of chymi(try, the other for the novel invention of that ufeful art. 
Each of them perhaps has pufhed his point further than the truth will bear him out. The treatife 
which Democritus wrote epi Tns 2ufov, was certainly not concerning the philofopher's ftone, as 
Borrichius and the alchymifts pretend ; but concerning the magnet, or loadftone, which, perhaps, 
for its peculiar and celebrated virtues, was by the antients eminently ftyled the flone. Yet we do not 
fee how it can with reafon be denied, that the great man in queftion was pbilofopbus per ignem ; 
becaufe he could not, but through fufion by fire, have done what antient writers agree he did, 
coverted common ftones into precious; nor could he well have found out the virtues of herbs and 
plants without the help of chymical experiments. However, we would not lay too much ftrefs on 
the interpretation of the word Bavaucta, given by Hefychius, though it agrees with the etymology. 
It feems too confined. The word, as ufed by many of the antients, particularly by Ariftotle in 
the 8th book of his Politics, and by Plutarch in many places, feems to comprife all tbofe arts. 
we call mechanical: Plato's argumentation requires that we fhould underfland it to be ufed here 
with the fame latitude ; and this larger meaning beft confirms the fuppofition, that our Man of 
Learning and Knowledge in this Dialogue was Democritus. To exprefs therefore the whole mean- 
ing of Plato in this place, we have ufed in our tranflation both thofe terms of contempt, which 
may aníwer to the full fenfe of the word Bavavecs.—S. 
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not, will evidently appear, if you but anfwer * to the following queftions— 
What? men are thofe who underitand how to give proper chaftifement to 
vicious 


1 We are now come to the third and laft part of the Dialogue. In the two former we have feen 
what philofophy, truly fo called, is not; in this latter, Plato will fhow us what it is; for which 
he here briefly prepares his readers, by informing them, that Socrates will now open a new fcene, 
and begin a new feries of queftions.—S. 


2 Plato lays the foundation of true philofophy in the knowledge of ourfelves, that is, of our own 
fouls. He begins with the inferior part of the foul ; the feat of the paffions and animal affeCtions. 
Thefe he characterizes, as is ufual with him, under the allegorical names of brute animals, horfe 
and dog; to which foon afterwards he adds that of ox. The horfe is a propeu emblem of the 
love of glory; becaufe of all brute animals the horfe is the only one which appears to be de- 
lighted with fine trappings, to be oftentatious, to be emulous of glory, and fond of proving his fupe- 
riority over his rivals. No lefs properly does the dog reprefent the paffion of anger ; becaufe of 
all animals he is the moft fubje& to it, has it roufed in him on the flighteft occafions, entertains 
it the longeft, and is the moft vinditive. And the ox is the fitte(t. reprefentative of fenfuality, 
becaufe that animal, when not employed by man in laborious offices, is always either eating or 
chewing the cud, that is, eating over again what he had eat before: as fenfual men, after they 
have feafled, are apt to feaft it over again in reflection; as well as before they feaft, to feaft in 
imagination, Plato makes a diftinétion at the fame time between the good, and the bad 
or vicious, amongft thefe animals. Of the latter fort are the perverfe and refractory; horfes,. 
that are almoft unmanageable by their riders; dogs, that hardly can be broken, er made to 
obey their mafler's will; oxen, that are ftubborn, that refufe to quit the ftall, and to labour. 
'Thefe are the emblems of bad men; whofe paffions, fuch as correfpond to the tempers of 
thofe feveral animals, are immoderate or inordinate, and not to be governed, or reftrained 
within their due bounds, without much difficulty. Good horfes, dogs, and oxen, he calls 
thofe, whofe natural temper is gentle, and pliant, and eafily made obedient. And by fuch he 
fignifies to us men naturally good, that is, men, whofe brutai paffions of each kind are by nature 
moderate, and eafily obey the government of reafon, that fuperior part of the foul, whofe whole 
office and government he delineates or fketches out in the following manner.—If any of our 
paflions are wild and irregular, if our horfe, for inflance, would throw off and trample on his 
rider, if our dog barks at his mafter or his matter’s friends, or if our ox knows not his owner and 
his feeder, they are to be chaftifed and reduced to order. If our paffions are all tame and gentle, it 
is the bufincfs of reafon to employ them in her own fervice, to apply them each to its proper ufe, 
and thus to make them highly beneficial to the whole man. But neither of thefe offices can be 
well performed, unlefs it be known what is moderate and. regular in the paffions, and what 
the contrary ; that is, unlefs the boundaries between good and evil be well fettled, fo that the 
one may be diftinguifhed from the other. The making this diftinction, therefore, is the inward 
cperation of knowledge in. the mind; as the application of it to practice, in the difcharge of thofe 
offices, is an exertion.of. the mind’s power over the inferior man. The former is the theory of 
morals; the latter is practic virtue, This properly is art; that, fcience. But. Plato in this place 
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vicious horfes? are they thofe very men who can give a horfe all the improve- 
ment he is capable of ; or are they a different fort of men ?——The very fame 
men, he anfwered.—And thole, faid I, who are able to improve the ufeful qua- 
lities of a dog, do not the fame men know how properly to chaftife dogs 
which are vicious '—T hey do, faid he.—By one and the fame art then, faid I, 
are thofe animals improved and properly chaftifed.—I agree, faid he. —W'ell ; 
but, faid I, is it alfo the fame art, through which a man diftinguifhes 
amongft thofe animals the good from the vicious? or is this an art different 
from that, through which they receive improvement and due correction ?— 
It is ftill, faid he, the fame art. —Will you admit then, taid f, that this holds 
true with regard to the human fpecies in like manner ; that the art, what- 
ever it be, by which men are made to excel in virtue, is the fame art with 
that through which bad men are properly chaftifed, and the fame alfo with 
that though which the good and the bad are known and diftinguifhed 
one fort from the other ?—By all means, faid he.—' Now the art, which 


ufes the term art to exprefs both; as he frequently does elfewhere, when he means any art which 
is founded on fcience, and without fcience cannot be exercifed. For this note thus much 
fuffices.—S. 

* Plato proceeds in the next place to the knowledge of mankind ; that is, to the knowledge of 
the fame paffions and affe&ions in the fouls of other men that we feel in our own. He fhows 
it to be confequently one and the fame kind of knowledge with the knowledge of ourfelves, 
differing only in the obje&ts of it; as it is applied either to many men, or to a fingle one; for of 
men every oneis a man. He therefore, who thoroughly knows himfelf, who knows what is 
right and good in his own foul, and what is there wrong and evil, muft know at the fame time 
all men in general, muft know what is good and what is evil in the whole human nature: and 
he who thus knows others, muft alfo thus know himfelf. The fubje& of all this knowledge is 
the fuperior part of the foul of man, mind and reafon : the object is itfelf, and alfo that part 
which is inferior, with the paffions and animal affections there feated. The knowledge of it- 
felf implies the knowledge of its power over the inferior part. Now as no man can help follow- 
ing known good, nor can help avoiding known evil; the true knowledge of good and evil mutt 
be attended with an exercife of that power over the inferior part, improving what is there found 
right and good, and rectifying what is wrong and evil. And fince all men partake of the fame 
nature, the fame knowledge, through which a man manages himfelf rightly, betters what in 
himfelf is good, and corrects what in himfelf is evil, muft qualify him as well to difpenfe 
juftice to other men, to encourage the good and to corre& the bad. Now this is the office of 
the judge and of the magiftrate ; and the fcience, which enables him to execute his office well 
is the judicial fcience, which is no other than the fcience of juflice. It follows, therefore, 
that the wife and good man, he who is mafter of this fcience, and employs it in the 
proper management of himfelf, is qualified for the office of a judge and of a magitlrate.— S. 
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gives this power and this knowledge with refpeCt to one man, has it the 
fame efficacy with refpe&t to many men? And the art of thus managing 
and judging of many, has it the fame abilities with refpeét to one ?—Cer- 
tainly, faid he.—Is it fo in the cafe of horfes too, faid I, and in all other cafes 
after the fame manner ?—Beyond a doubt, faid he.—Now what fcience, 
faid I, is that, through which proper chaftifement is given to the licen- 
tious and the lawlefs in civil ftates? Is it not the judicial fcience, that 
of judges and other magiftrates ?—It is, faid he.—Is the fcience of juftice, 
laid I, any other than this ícience ? —No other, anfwered he.—And is 
it not through the fame {cience that the good and the bad are both known ?— 
He replied, it was through the fame fcience.—And the fcience, faid I, 
through which one man is known, will give equal fkill to know many 
men.—True, faid he.—And whoever, faid I, through want of this fcience, 
hath not the fkill to know many, will be equally deficient in the knowledge 
of one.—Right, faid he,—If a horfe therefore, faid I, as being but a horfe, 
be incapable of knowing and diftinguifhing between good and bad horfes, 
muft he not be ignorant of which fort he himfelf is ?—Certainly, faid he. 
—And if an ox, faid I, being but an ox, knows not how to diftinguifh and 
judge of good and bad oxen, is it poffible that he can know of which fort he 
is himfelf ?— Certainly not, faid he.—And is not the fame thing certain, 
faid I, with refpect to the ignorance of dogs i—It is, faid he.—And how is 
it in the cafe of men? faid I. When a man knows not who are the good 
men and who the bad, is he not at the fame time ignorant of himfelf, and 
unable to tell whether he is good or bad, in as much as he alío is a man ?— 
He allowed it to be true.—Now to be ignorant of onefelf, faid I, is it ! to be 
found of mind, or to be infane?—To be infane, he replied.— To know onefelf 
therefore, faid I, is to be found of mind.—I agree, faid he.—This then, 
faid 

* Lwepove, À ov gwppovew, No words have more puzzled us, in the tranflating of Plato 
than the words Twpovery, TwHPAV, and owPpocurn. The difficulty arifes from this,—that in dif- 
ferent places they are ufed in differeng fenfes; and we could find no words in the Englifh 
Janguage anfwering to them every where. At length, therefore, we found’ ourfelves obliged, if 
we would every where exprefs their precife meaning, to ufe different words in different places. 
Our labours, however, on this point have enabled us to give a kind of hiftory of thofe words, and 
of the feveral alterations they have undergone in their meaning. Homer, the moft antient 
Greek writer extant, by the word ewgpgozun evidently means prudence, or difcretion. See his 
Odyfley, 
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faid Y, fhould feem to be the precept contained in the * Delphic infcription; 
it is to exercife wifdom and juftice.—It fhould feem fo, replied he.—Aud 
through the fame {cience we know how to correct others duly and rightly.— 

True, 


Odyffey, book xxiii. ver. 30. from which we conclude, that the true etymology of the word is from 
eux Qow, a found mind. To which agrees this of Porphyry,—xar yap cwoporwn cacppecum Tic. 
Apud Stobzum, Serm. 19.—In the time of Homer, and for a long time after, the do&trine of 
morals was far from being improved to fuch a degree of perfe€tion as to become a fcience. It 
. was delivered in loofe and unconnected precepts, agreeing to the experience of wife men, without 
any known principles for their foundation. The firft, who attempted to raife it into a fciencc, 
and to treat of it with order and method, were the Pythagoreans. Thefe philofophers, having confi- 
dered that the foul of man was the fubjeét of virtue and of vice, confidered next the conftitution and 
ceconomy of this foul: they faw it diftinguifhable into two parts, the rational and the irrational, and 
the irrational part again into irafcible and concupifcible. Now as every thing in nature has a pecu- 
liar virtue of its own belonging to it, the defect of which is its imperfeCion, and the contrary 
quality its vice, the Pythagoreans made their primary diftinction of the virtues of man, according 
to their diftin&ion of the parts of his foul. The virtue of the rational part they termed gpovnais, 
prudence; the virtue of the irafcible part, avdgeiz, fortitude; that of the concupifcible, cupposumy 
temperance; and the virtue of the whole foul, or the habit produced therein by the harmony of 
all its parts, they called dixaiozvvn, juffice.—Thus far did thefe philofophers advance in the fcience 
of morals; deducing all the other, the particular virtues, which are exereifed but occafiomalhy, 
from thefe four, which in every guod man are in conftant pra&ice: but they afcended no higher. 
Ih was left for a Socrates and a Plato to put a head to this beautiful body of moral philofophy, to 
trace all the virtues up to one principle, and tbus reprefent them to our view united. Yet thus 
only can the do&rine of morals be properly termed a fcience. This principle is mind; for 
mind, being meafure itsfelf, and being alfo the governor of all things, contains the meafures 
of re€titude in all things, and governs all things aright and for the bet. The principle of 
virtue therefore being mind, on the foundnefs of mind is all fincere and uncorrupt virtue 
eftablifhed ; for the foundnefs of every thing depends on the foundnefs of its principle. And 
thus alfo, as morals are founded on mind, and as no true fcience of any thing, according to Plato, 
can be without the fcience of its principle, the fcience of morals either is the fame theng with 
the fcience of mind, or is immediately thereon dependent. Accordingly, Plato, in the Char- 
mides, ufes the word cwgpocum in its original fignification, as it means feundnefs of mind. 
In the fame fenfe is the word owg¢ocun uled by Xenophon, in Azomwny. l b, e. i. § 16 where 
it is oppoled to wave. See Dr. Simpfon's annotation to that paffage. So it is again ulied by 
Plato, and oppofed to uava, in his firft book de Republica, p. 16. ed. Cantab. Moh commonly, 
however, Plato ufed this word in the Pythagorean fenfe, to fignify one of the four cardinal 
virtues: in which fenfe it is ufed by Ariftotle in all his moral treatifes. Yet even in this parti- 
cular fenfe, the peculiar relation which it has to prudence, the proper virtue of the rational part of 
the foul, is well obferved by the very learned author of Hermes, in his notes (for his they are) toe 
Ariftotle’s treatife, reps Aprray xou Kauiov, lately pnblifhed by Mr. Fawconer, p. 316. Zeno like- 
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True, faid he.—Now that, through which we have this knowledge, is 
the fcience of juftice ; and that, through which a man has the knowledge of 
himfelf, and of other men, is foundnefs of mind, or wifdom.—It appears fo 
to; be, faid he.—The fcience therefore of juftice, faid I, and the íciencé 
belonging to every found mind, wifdom, are one and the fame fcience.—It 
appears, faid he, to be fo proved.—? Again, faid I, by the fame means 
are civil ftates well governed ; that is, when the doers of injuftice are duly 


punifhed. 


wife, who followed the fame diftin&ion of the cardinal virtues, defined every one of them by 
fcience of one kind or other; as appears from Stobzus, Eclog. I. ii. p. 167. And one fcience, 
the fcience of mind, includes them all.—S. 

* The infcription here meant, is that moft antient one, in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
TNOO! XEAYTTON, Know THYSELF. This was generally fuppofed to be the dictate or 
refponfe of the Pythian oracle to the queflion afked of it;—What was man's greateft good. See 
Menag. Annotat. in Laertium, p. 22 and 23, and Dr. Simpfon's note on Xenophon' s Memorab. 
l. iv, c. ii. $. 24. In what fenfe Plato underftood this truly divine precept, is evident from his 
brief definition of it in this fentence, as explained by the preceding argumentation. From which 
it appears, that by the knowledge of one's felf he means the kanlas of the whole foul, or the 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil. For the fuperior part of the foul contains in itfelf the 
feeds of all moral good; the inferior, the feeds of all moral evil. But the fubje& of all this 
knowledge, of both kinds, is only the fuperior part of the foul, the rational. For, as the Stoics 
well exprefs themfelves on this point, no other faculty in man contemplates and knows itfelf, 
befides the faculty of reafon. This alone alfo knows and judges of all other things, whether 
without or within the foul : for in itfelf it hath the rule and ftandard of right, according to which 
it judges, and diftinguifhes between right and wrong ; approving the one, which is agreeable to 
its own nature, and difapproving the other, which is difagreeable and contrary to it. Truly and 
properly fpeaking, mind itfelf is rule and meafure, being the meafure and the rule of all things. 
The fcience of mind, therefore, which is wifdom, is the fcience of right and wrong, gives the dif- 
cernment of good and evil in ourfelves, and enables us at the fame time to diftinguith rightly 
between good and bad men ; and thus is it the fcienceof juftice, and the judicial fcience, belong- 
ing to the magiftrate and to the judge. After what has been faid, we prefume it needlefs to make 
any apology, or to give any further reafon for tranflating cw@pocwn in this place avifdom.—But 
concerning this wifdom, or knowledge of felf, fee more at large in Plato’s Firft Alcibiades, where 
it makes the principal fubje&.— S. 

3 From the fcience of ethics, and that of law, truly fo called, (for, in a philofophical fenfe, right 
only is law, law eternal and divine,) Plato makes a fhort and eafy ftep to the fcience of politics 
and the art of government. The art of government is founded on knowledge of the different 
tempers and humours, minds and chara&ers of men. For none can have the {kill to manage 
them, but thofe who know them, and who know by what methods to lead the good and gentle 
to obedience, and to prevent the difobedience of the perverfe and evil, This knowledge of man- 

kind 
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punifhed.—Right, faid he.—The fame fcience therefore, faid I, is the fc'ence 
of politics.—He affented.— And when a civil (tate is thus well governed by 
one man, is not that man called' either a tyrant?, or a king /—H is, faid 


he. 


kind fuppofes the knowledge of who are the good and who the evil; which fuppofes alfo the 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil ; the fame, which is the knowledge of ourfelves.— S. 

! [n the Greek, rupavos te xai Bacirevs, tranflated literally, **both a tyrant and a king." But 
Plato does not mean, that tyrant and king are fynonimous terms: fo far from that is his meaning, 
that in his Dialogue called Moartixos, ** The Politician," he fays, that **a tyrant and a king are 
avoxeotatot, moft unlike one to the other:” and in his gth book de Republica, that ‘the beft of 
all governments is the kingly, and that the worft of all is the tyrannic." What he means by a 
king, and what by a tyrant, will be explained in the very next note. But in this they agree, that 
government by a king and government by a tyrant are both of them governments by one man: 
which is the whole of his meaning in the place now before us. However, to prevent his mean- 
ing from being mifunderftood, we have taken the liberty of ufing the conjunétions disjun&ive in 
tranflating this fentence.  Monf. Dacier, as well here as in what follows, has entirely omitted the 
words tyrant and tyrannic, through exceffive caution we imagine: but for-fuch caution in 
England we have no occafion. A king of England, while the Englifh conftitution lafts, and 
the fundamental laws of Englifh government fubfift, can never be fufpected of being, what it is 
impoffible for him to be, a tyrant.—S. 

2 The word in the original here is rupawoc, The meaning of which word, as it is always ufed 
by Plato, and fully explained by Ariftotle in Politic. l. iii. anfwers to our idea of an arbitrary 
monarch, governing his people, not according to eftablifhed laws, but according to his own 
will and pleafure; whether fuch his will and pleafure be agreeable to natural law, to juftice 
and equity, or not. On the other hand, by the word faci», or king, was underftood a 
perfon who made the laws eftablifhed in his country, whether written or cuftomary, the 
rules of his government, The regal office was to put thefe laws into execution, and to admi- 
nifter the government; which, properly fpeaking, was a government of thc laws. Such were 
the moft antient kings in Greece, where kingly government at fir univerfally prevailed, long 
before any laws were written for the rule of conduct both to prince and people. And, whatever 
fome men pretend concerning the high antiquity of arbitrary or defpotic governments; or others 
fancy concerning governments originally vefled in the people; the moft antient records of hiftory 
in all nations prove, that kingly government took place the firft every where upon earth. It is 
natural to fuppofe that general cuftoms in all countries were founded originally on reafon, one 
univerfal reafon adapting itfelf to the genius of each country, that is, to the peculiar fituation and 
other relative circumftances of each, and to the peculiar temper of the inhabitants naturally thence 
arifing: fo that, although in fome inflances, what was reafonable and right to pra&ife in one 
country was unreafonable and wrong in another, yet one univerfal reafon, the natural law of all 
men, was the dictator and legiflator to them all. And, whereas all true authority is founded in 

the opinion of fuperior wifdom, it is natural alfo to fuppofe, that in the infancy of every ftate, the 


little multitude fhould look up to a perfon deemed the wifeft among(t them ; that they fhould hear, 
attent 
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he.—Does he not thus govern, faid I, through the kingly art, or the tyrannic? 
—He does, faid he.— Thefíe arts therefore, faid I, the kingly and the 


tyrannic, 


attend to, and obey him, as the beft confervator and guardian of their unwritten laws or general 
cuftoms, acknowledged by them all to be right. It is further, as natural to fuppofe that thefe petty 
princes, having eftablifhed their authority with the people by wiflom and good government, 
fhould derive a particular regard in that people towards their families; and that their fons, trained 
up in obedience to the laws, and being prefumed to have learnt, from the examples and private 
inftructions of their fathers, the art of government, fhould eafily, by the tacit confent of all the 
people, fucceed to their fathers in their authority and dignity; unlefs they were apparently unfit, 
through nonage, known want of underftanding or of prudence, or other incapacity for govern- 
ment. The firft regal families, being thus fer many generations well fettled in the throne or feat 
of royalty, claimed a kind of legal right, the right of cuftom, to their kingly thrones: and in that 
claim the people acquiefced for the fake of peace and order. And thus arofe hereditary kingdoms. 
In procefs of time, as the people increafed in number, and many private perfons increafed in 
riches, and in power thence arifing, neither the rich nor the poor were any longer to be governed 
by the mere authority of one man: the multitude grew feditious, and the powerful grew factious. 
It became neceffary to rule by force and compulfion, if the regal e(tablifhment was fill to be pre- 
ferved. The perfon of the king was to be defended by a guard, and the people were to be kept 
inawe and obedience by a ftanding army. Then was the king poffeffed of power to change the 
laws and cuftoms of his country at his own pleafure, and to make all his people fubmiffive to his 
will. Such was the origin and rife of tyranny, the natural degeneracy of kingly government in 
a great and powerful kingdom. Now it is well known that unlimited power in man is every 
moment liable to be abufed. To wife men indeed right reafon is law; and in the government 
of themfelves and of others they follow the dictates of wifdom. But men unwife are in the prin- 
cipal part of their condu&t, in that which is the moft important to themfelves and others, governed 
by their paffions : and the evil confequences of human patfions under no reftraint, either from 
within the foul or from without, are infinite. Few men, therefore, being wife, what evil is not to 
be expected from tyrants, that is, arbitrary monarchs? In fa&, the tyrants of old were, moft of 
them, guilty of numberlefs and flagrant a&s of injuftice, in open violation of the antient un- 
written laws. But things could not remain long in this fituation, wherever common fenfe 
remained in men, a fenfe of their natural and juft rights. Among fuch people then were found 
patriots, men of true fortitude, defpifing all danger in the public caufe; and thefe undertook to 
free their country from fo infupportable a yoke. Their undertakings were fuccefsful. The 
tyrants and their families were either expelled or murdered. New civil eftablifhments were 
formed; but not on the antient plan: that was the work of nature; and began naturally in the 
infant ftate of civil focieties. Government was now to be the work of art andreafon, And what 
proved very favourable to this work, was the cultivation of true philofophy about the fame time, 
and the great advances confequently made in moral and political fcience. Accordingly it is to 
be obferved, to the honour of philofophy, that wherever this favourable conjunture happened not, 
in all countries whither philofophy never travelled, when the people could no longer bear their 
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tyrannic, are the fame with that art and fcience juft before mentioned.— 
So they appear, faid he. —Well, faid I, and when a family © is in like manner 
well governed by one man, what is this man called? Either the fteward* 
of the houfehold, or elfe the mafter? of the family ; is he not? —He is, faid 


tyrants, they only changed them for others; the tyranny ftill continued. For wifdom was 
wanting to frame good conflitutions of government : fo that, if ever they had the fpirit to emerge 
from flavery, and rife to freedom, immediately they funk again. But wherever true philofophers 
were found, they undertook on fuch occafions the office of legiflators. New laws were made, 
written and promulged, obligatory alike to all. By thefe laws was the power of princes aud of 
magiftrates limited and afcertained; and by their known fan&tions the general obedience of the 
people was fecured. And thus were legal governments firft eftablifhed, of different forms in 
different countries, monarchies, ariftocracies, democracies, or mixed governments, as belt fuited 
the numbers and the genius of each people. The antient kingly governments, however, ftil] 
remained in fome places in the time of Plato; and the few tyrants, fubfifting amongft a people 
enlightened by philofophy, now ruled with fome degree of equity and mildnefs, through fear of 
their intelligent fubjets, ready to be fuccoured and protected, on occafion, by their free and 
therefore brave neighbours. This fhort hiftory of civil governments, from their beginning down 
to the age when Plato lived, we thought neceffary to fhow the diftin&ion then made between the 
kingly and the tyrannic; giving an account of the rife of each; of the former built upon autha- 
rity and e(teem, and by them alone fupported; of the latter, acquired often by falfe pretences, 
and intriguing practices at home, and fometimes by conquefts from abroad made in war; but always 
maintained by military force. A tyrant, therefore, according to the foregoing explanation of the 
word, may, as well as a king, be a wife and good governor, if he has wifdom and the fcience 
of juftice; though the ways and means, by which he governs, muft be very different from thufe 
of aking.—S. 

* We are now arrived at the fcience of economics. This indced in the order of things pre- 
cedes the fcience of politics, For a civil ftate is compofed of many families; and arifes from the 
agreement of their minds, in perceiving the neceffity of civil or kingly government for their com- 
mon good. But Plato here fpeaks of it the lat, probably for this reafon, that the government 
of a family is Baci» te x21 tupavixn, partly authoritative and kingly, partly compulfive and 
tyrannical: the paternal part of it is kingly; and thus a king is as the father of all his people, 
and governs them as through paternal authority and filial awe: the defpotic part is tyrannical ; 
and thus a tyrant is the lord and matter of the whole people, ruling them by compulfion, as a 
matter rules his flaves, and fuch were all domeftic fervants in the age and country of Plato. — S. 

* Orxovouss. It was ufual in antient times, aswell ae it is in modern, for princes, and other rich 
and great men, who kept a multitude of domeftics, to depute the care and management of them 
all, and the difperfation of juftice among them, to one man, whom they called oos, and we 
call major-domo, maitre d'hótel, or, in the Englith term we choofc to make ufe of in an Engli 
tranflation, fteward of the houfehold.—S. 

3 Assmorrs, that is, the lord aud mafter himfelf, governing in his own right, with authority 
and power underived.—S. 
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he.—Whether is it the fcience of juttice now, faid I, which enables this 
man alfo to govern well his family? or is it any other art or fcience ;i—The 
{cience of juftice only, faid he.—The fame kind of perfon, it feems then, faid 
I, is a king, a tyrant, a politician a fteward of a houfehold, a lord and 
mafter of a family, a man of wifdom, and a juft and good man. And one 
and the fame art is the kingly, the tyrannic, the political, the defpotic, and 
the oeconomical, the fame with the fcience of juítice, and the fame with 
wifdom.—So, faid he, it appears.— Well then, faid I: is it a fhame for a 
philofopher not to underftand what the phyfician fays, when fpeaking of 
his patient's malady; nor to be able to give a judicious opinion, himfelf, 
upon the cafe? and fo with regard to other artifts and their arts, is it 
a fhame for him to be ignorant? and yet, when a magiftrate, or a king, 
or any of the others, juft now enumerated, is fpeaking of the affairs 
or functions of his office, is it not fhameful in a philofopher not to under- 
ftand perfe&ly what any of thefe perfons fay, nor to be able to give good 
counfel himfelf in fuch caíes?— How, Socrates, faid he, can it be other- 
wife than fhameful to him, to have nothing pertinent to fay on fubjects 
fo important ?—Are we of opinion then, faid I, that in thefe cafes it becomes 
a philofopher to belike a general combatant, a fecond-rate man, to come next 
behind all who have thefe offices, and to be ufeleís, fo long as any fuch are 
to be found? or do we hold quite the contrary, that he ought, in the firft 
place, not to commit the management of his domeftic affairs to another 
man, nor to come next behind fome other in his own houfe; but that he 
ought himfelf to be the ruler, corrector, and impartial judge, if he would 
have right order and good government at home ?— This he granted me.— 
And befides this, faid I, if his friends fhould fubmit their differences to his 
arbitration, or if the ftate fhould refer to his judgment the decifion of any 
controverted point, is it not a fhame that he fhould appear iu fuch cafes 


* Tontos. This word, as ufed by Plato, and the other antient writers qn politics, is of a very 
large and extenfive import, including all thofe ftatefmen or politicians in ariftocracies and demo- 
cracies, who were, either for life, or for a certain time, invefted with the whole or a part of kingly 
authority, and the power thereto belonging: and fuch are here particularty meant by Plato. 
Agreeably to this paffage, he tells us in his Politicus, that the fcience of a politician differs only 
in name from the kingly fcience. For the proof of which pofition we refer our readers to that 
Dialogue, where the nature of the kingly office is fo admirably well elucidated and explained.—S. 
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to be but a fecond or a third rate man, and not to have the lead ?—I muft 
own myfelf of that opinion, faid he ' .—Philofophiziug, therefore, my friend, 
is a thing quite different, we find, from the acquiring a multiplicity of various 
knowledge, or the being bufied in the circle of arts and fciences.— When I 
had faid this, the Man of Learning, afhamed of what he had before afferted, 
was filent: the man without learning faid, I had made it a clear cafe: and 
the reft of our audience gave their affent and approbation. 


* It equally follows from the foregoing reafoning, that a king ought himfelf, in the firft place, 
truly to philofophize: in the next place, that he ought to choofe a true philofopher, if /uch a man 
can be found, to be of his council: and laftly, it follows that a true philofopher, when duty to his 
prince or to his country, or other good occafion, fent to him from above, calls him forth to light, 
and places him in his proper fphere of action, muft always be found adequate to any part of the 
kingly office. Thefe conclufions may feem to favour a little of what is called philofophic arrogance ; 
and for this very reafon perhaps it is, that Plato has declined the making them, efpecially as 
from the mouth of lus great mafter, aman fo remarkable for his rare modefty.—S, 
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3F2 THE 


THE MENEXENUS: 


AN ORATION 


IN PRAISE OF THOSE ATHENIANS WHO DIED IN THE SERVICE OF THEIR 
COUNTRY. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE MENEXENUS. 


Tu IS piece of Plato, though entitled a Dialogue, confifts chiefly of an 
Oration, to which the Dialogue was intended to ferve only for an introduction 
or vehicle ; and is accordingly very fhort. The fubje&t of this Oration is 
the commemoration of all thofe Athenians, who, from the beginning of the 
commonwealth to the time of Plato, had died in the fervice of their country ; 
a fubject that takes in fo confiderable a portion of the hiftory of Athens, that 
I rather choofe to refer the reader to thofe authors who have treated at 
large of the tranfactions of that ftate, than to fet down the feveral events 
here alluded to in notes, which would foon {well to a bulk much larger 
than thg Oration itfelf. It may not, however, beimproper to premife a 
fhort account of the cuftom, which gave birth to this and many other 
erations, fpoken by fome of the greateft orators of Athens; as fuch an ac- 
count may tend to put the reader into a proper fituation of mind to judge 
of the beauties of this famous panegyric, by leading him as it were to Athens, 
and making him one of the audience. Take it, therefore, in the words of 
Thucydides, thus tranflated. 

s In the fame winter (namely, in the firft year of the Peloponnefian war) 
the Athenians, in obedience to the laws of their country, performed, at the 
public expenfe, the obfequies of thofe citizens who firft loft their lives in 


* This Tatrodu&tion is extrated from the Argument of Mr. Weft to this Dialogue, by whom 
alfo it was tranflated into Englifh. I have adopted his verfion of it wherever I found it to be 
fufficiently faithful, and given my own tranflation where it was otherwifc.——T. 
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this war: the manner of which is as follows, Three days before that 
appointed for the funeral, they ere& a pavilion, underneath which they lay 
out the bones of the deceafed, allowing to their refpe&tive friends and 
relations the liberty of bringing whatever they judge proper to add, by way 
of fhowing their particular concern or regard for thofe who belonged to 
them. On the day of the interment there are brought in waggons (or 
hearfes) fo many chefts (or coffins) made of cyprefs, one for every tribe, in 
which are put the bones of the deceafed, each man according to his tribe. 
Befides thefe there is an empty bier, properly covered in honour of thofe 
whofe bodies could not be found and brought away in order for their 
interment. In the funeral proceffion, whofoever is difpofed, whether he 
bea citizen or foreigner, has leave to march, together with the female 
kindred of the deceafed, who affift at the fepulchre, making great lamenta- 
tions, After this they depofite the bones in the public coemeterv, which is 
| fituated in the moft beautiful fuburb of the city ; and here they have always 
been accuftomed to bury all who fall in battle, thofe only excepted who 
were flain at Marathon, to whom, as to men of diftingifhed and uncommon 
virtue, they performed their obfequies in the very place where they loft 
their lives. As ioon as the remains are buried in the ground, fome Athe- 
nian, eminent as well for his wifdom as his dignity, is appointed by the 
{tate to pronounce a fuitable oration in honour of the dead: after which 
the whole company depart. This is the manner in which the Athenians 
perform the funerals of thofe who are flain in battle, and this cuftom they 
conftantly obferve in every war, as often as the cafe happens, in conformity 
to a law enacted for that purpofe." 

From this account, and fome other particulars mentioned in the enfuing 
Oration, it is evident that thefe public funerals were performed with great 
pomp and folemnity by the whole body of the Athenian people; to whom 
therefore, confidered upon this occafion under two heads, namelv, as citizens 
of Athens and as relations and friends of the deceafed, the orator was in 
reaíon obliged to accommodate his difcourfe: which from hence he was 
under a neceffity of dividing likewife into two heads. Under the firft he 
was to apply himfelf to the citizens of Athens in general ; under the fecond, 
to the parents, children, and kindred of the deceafed in particular, For the 
topics proper to be infifted upon under thefe two heads, he was leftat liberty 

fo 
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to feleét fuch as he judged moft fuitable to the occafion on which he was to 
fpeak. The occafion was folemn and mournful. Confolatories, therefore, 
were to be adminiftered as well to the public as to individuals, who were 
there come together to perform the laft offices to their fellow-citizens and 
relations. To the public, no topic of confolation‘ could be fo effcétual as 


that which, by frting before them the glory and advantages accruing 
to the commonwealth from the actions or «otc teana citizens who had 


loft their lives in the fervice of their country, tended to call off their atten- 
tion from the calamity which they were then affembled to commemorate. 
And this topic was -very naturally fuggefted to the orator by the many 
public monuments erected in honour of thofe who had fallen in battle, and 
{cattered up and down the place where he was to pronounce his oration. 
Plato accordingly made choice of this topic ; and hath dwelt upon it with 
equal judgment and eloquence through the’ greater part of the following 
patiegyric. 

The remaining part of this farft divifion contains an artful and noble 
panegyric in honour of the ftat® and people of Athens; which evidently 
proves, what indeed will appear to any one who attentively examines the 
Grecian hiftory, that the Athenians were unqueftionably the firít and greateft 
people of Greece. 

The fecond part, in which the orator addreffes himfelf to the relations of 
the deceafed, is as beautiful a piece of oratory as js to be mct with in al] 
antiquity. I fhall not here foreftall the readers judgroent or pleafure, 
by pointing out the particular paffages worthy of admiration. They are fo 
ftriking that he cannot fail taking notice of them; and the more they fur- 
prife, the more they will pleafe, 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES ano MENEXENUS, 


SOCRATES. 
Fr OM the Forum, Menexenus? Or whence come you? 

MEN. From the Forum, Socrates, and from the Senate-houfe. 

Soc. What particular bufinefs called you te the Senate-houfe? Is it that 
you think yourfelf, O wonderful young man, arrived at the fummit of learning 
and philofophy, and as being every way fufficiently qualified, you are pur- 
pofing to turn yourfelf to affairs of greater importance; and that we may 
never want a fupply of magiftrates out of your family, you yourfelf are 
thinking, young as you are, of governing us old fellows, 

Men. Indeed, Socrates, I fhould moft readily entertain fuch an ambition, 
encouraged by your permiffion and advice; but otherwife, I would by no 
means think of it. The occafion of my going to the Senate-houfe to-day was 
the having heard that they intended to make choice of the orator who is to 
{peak the funeral oration in praife of the dead. For you know they are now 
preparing to celebrate their obfequies. 

Soc. Entirely fos But whom have they chofen? 

Men, No one as yet. They have deferred that confideration till to- 
morrow : but I think that either Dion or Archinus will be appointed. 

Soc. Sure, Menexenus, it muft needs be a fine thing for a man to die in 
battle; for be he ever fo poor and inconfiderable, he will have the good 
fortune at leaft to be buried with fplendour and magnificence, and to have 
his praifes fet forth by wife and ingenious men ; not in crude and extempo- 
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rary panegyrics, but in difcourfes well confidered and prepared for a long 
time before. And indeed fo magnificent, fo copious, and even exuberant 
upon every topic, and fo beautifully variegated with fine names and words 
are the panegyrics which our orators give us upon thefe occafions, that they 
as it were bewitch our fouls; and what with the encomiums which they 
fo plentifully pour out upon the city, upon thofe who have at any time died 
in battle, upon the whole feries of our anceftors, even to the remoteft ages, 
and what with thofe which they beftow upon the audience, I myfelf, Mene- 
xenus, have often been very generoufly difpofed ; and, liftening to their pane- 
gyrics, have for the time been charmed into an opinion that I was grown 
greater, more noble, and more illuftrious, and have fancied that not only I 
myfelf appeared more confiderable in the eyes of thofe ftrangers, who at any 
time accompanied me upon thofe occafions, but that they alfo were affe&ed 
in the fame manner, and perfuaded by the orator to look upon me and 
Athens with more admiration than before. And this veneration of myfelf 
has often remained upon me for more than three days. Nay, with fo 
powerful a charm has the difcourfe and even the voice of the fpeaker funk 
into my ears, that for four or five days I have fcarcely been able to recollect 
myfelf, or perceive in what part of the earth I was; but imagined myfelf 
Íometimes an inhabitant of the Fortunate Iffands. So dexterous are our 
orators! 

Men. You are always, Socrates, rallying the orators. However, Iam 
afraid the perfon they fhall now appoint will not perform his part very well; 
for, as he will be chofen on a fudden, he will be obliged to fpeak without 
any preparation. 

Soc. How fo, my good friend? Each of thefe has orations ready prepared. 
Befides, it is no difficult matter to fpeak extempore upon fuch topics. For if 
it were requifite to celebrate the praifes of the Athenians, in an affembly of 
Peloponnefians, or of the Peloponnefians in an affembly of Athenians, a man 
muft be an excellent orator indeed to gain the affent and approbation of his 
auditory. But when a man is to perform before an audience, whofe praifes 
are the fubject of his difcourfe, it feems to be no great affair to make a good 
fpeech. | 

Men. Is that your opinion, Socrates ? 

Soc. It is, by Jupiter. 
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Men. Do you think that you fhould be able to make a fpeech if it were 
requifite, and the fenate fhould appcint you? 

Soc. If 1 fhould, O Menexenus, it would not be wonderful, confidering I 
have been initructed by a miftrefs, who is by no means contemptible in 
rhetoric, but who has made many good orators, one in particular who ex- 
celled all the Greeks, Pericles, the fon of Xanthippus. 

Men. Who is fhe? I fuppofe you mean Afpafia 1. 

Soc. I mean her, and Connus, the fon of Metrobius, alfo. For thefe 

two 


1 Afpafia, the lady to whom Socrates gives the honour of the enfuing Oration, as well as of that 
fpoken formerly by Pericles on the like occafion, was born at Miletus, and was indeed in great favcur 
with Pericles, as may be feen in Plutarch. What is here faid of her having inftruéted Pericles, and 
many other good orators befides Socrates, in rhetoric, whether (trictly true or not, fhows at Jeaft that 
fhe had as great a reputation for wit as for beauty. But it appears from this paffage that rhetoric, 
which is the art of compofition, was not, in the opinion of the Athenians, alone iufficient to make a 
complete orator: mufic, which, as far as it relates to oratory, and whenever it is put in contra- 
diftin&ion to rhetoric (as in this paffage) can only mean an harmonicus pronunciation, or a 
melodious modulation of the voice; mufic, I fay, in the fenfe now mentioned, was likewife deemed 
a fcience neceffary to be learnt by all who intended to fpeak in public. And hence I am con- 
firmed in an opinion, which I have entertained many years, and in which I find I am not fingle, 
viz. that accents were originally mufical notes fet over words to dire& the feveral tones and in- 
ficctions of the voice requifite to give the whole fentence its proper harmony and cadence. The 
names of the Greek accents, o£w, fapw, mepromwpsvos, acule, grave, and circumflex, {peak their 
mufical origin, and correfpond exa&ly to three terms made ufe of in our modern mufic, namely, 
Jkarp, fat, and a grave, called the turn, confifting, like the circumflex, of a /barp and a flat note. 
I fhall not here eater into the queftion concerning the antiquity of accents, which many learned 
men take to be of modern invention; though if they were ufed for mufical marks, as I am per- 
fuaded they were, they were probably as antient as the application of that fcience, from whence 
they were borrowed to form a right pronunciation and harmonious cadence, which was as antient 
at lcat as the time of Plato. It is no wonder, however, that many old manufcripts and infc:ip- 
tions are found without accents: as they were intended folely for the inftruction of thofe who were 
cefirous of reading and {peaking properly, they were in ail likelihood made nfe of only by mafters 
cf mufic in the lefons which they gave their fcholars upon pronunciation. Neither is it fur- 
prifing that the antient Grecks fhould defcend to fuch ininute nicsties in forming their orators, 
when it is confidered that oratory, from its great ufe and importance in their public affemblies, 
was in the higheft efteem among them, and carried by them to its utmoft perfe&ion. 

From what has been faid I ain induced to beg lcave to obferve, that from not underftanding, er 
not attending to the original and right ufe of accents in the Greek, however tranfmitted down to 
thefe times, has arifen one of the groff{t perverfions anl abufes that ignorance or barbarifm -itfelf 
could poffibly have introduced into any Janguage ; and that is, reading by accent, as it is called, and 
pra&ufed in moft of the fchools (Eton excepted), and in the univerfitics of this kingdom, not to 
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two are my maflers: he in mutic, fhe in rhetoric. That a man thus edu- 
cated fhould be a fkilful fpeaker is nothing wonderful, fince, even one who 
has been werfe educated than I have, and who kas indeed learnt mufic frora 
Lamprius, but rhetoric from Antiphon the Rhamaufian ; —I fay, it is not 
impoffible even for fuch a one to gain the good opinion of the Athenians 
when he makes their praifes the theme of his oration. 

Mex. And what would you have to fay were you to fpeak ? 

Soc. From myfelf perhaps nothing. But vefterday I heard Afpafia 
pronounce a funeral oration concerning thefe very perions; for fhe had 
heard what you teli me, that the Athenians were going to choofe a1 orator 


for the occafion : upon which fhe immediately ran over to me fuch things as 
it would be proper to fay; and what fhe had formerly made ufe of, whea 


fay of all Europe. For by this method of reading, in which no regard is paid to the long or fhort 
vowels or diphthongs, the natural quantity of the words is overturned; and the poets, who never 
wrote, and indeed are never read, and can never be read by accent, muft be fuppofed to have 
meafured the language by a rule different from that foll wed by the writers and fpeakers iu profe, 
that is, all the reft of their countrymen; which indeed is an abfurdity too great to be fuppofed ; 
and therefore I imagine it will not be pretended that the antient Greeks fpoke by accent. If this 
therefore be an abfurdity too great to be charged upon the antient Greeks, why fhould it be 
impofed upon thofe who now ftudy that language, and: who, by this method, are obliged, when 
they read pcztry, to negle& the accent, and when they read profe to difregard the quantity ; which 
is to make two languages of one? Much more might be faid againft this prepofterous ufage of 
accents, which feems to me to have arifen at firft from the ignorance and idleuefs uf fchool- matters; 
who not knowing the true quantity of the words, and not caring to acquaint themfelves with it, 
took the fhort and eafy way of directing themfelves and their fcholars by thofe marks which they 
faw placed over certain fyllables. "Thefe they took for their guides in reading profe, though in 
poetry, as has been faid, they were neceffitated to obferve a different rule, viz. the meafure of the 
verfe where known, as that of hexameters, iambics, anapzlts, &c.; but in the great variety of 
meafures mace ufe of by Pindar, and the dramatic writers, they were ftill at a lofs, and therefore 
in reading thofe odes, were obliged to have recounfe to accents, to the utter fubverfion of all quantity 
and harmony. If it fhould be thought worth the while to corre& this illiterate abufe in our fehools 
and fem!naries of learning, it may be proper either to print fuch books as are put into the hands 
of young beginners without accents, or to fubftitute in their fiead fuch marks as may ferve to fhow 
the quantity of the feveral fyllables: to which ead I would recommend to all future compilers of 
Jexicons and grammars, to mark, after the example of many,Latin lexicographers, the quantities of 
all the fyllables: many of which are reducible to general rules, and others may be cifcovered 
and afcertained by carefully comparing the correfpondent meafures of the ftrophé, antilirophe, 
epode, &c. in the Greek ode, — W, 
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fhe compofed the funeral oration {poken by Pericles; out of the ícraps of 
which fhe patched up this difcourfe. 

MEN. Can you remember wha. fhe faid ? 

Soc. Elfe I fhould be unjuft ; for I learnt it from her, and there wanted 
but little of my being beaten for forgetfulnefs. 

Men. Why then do you not repeat it? 

Soc. My miftrefs may be offended, if I make her difcourfes public: 

Men. By no means, Socrates : however, {peak and oblige me; whether you 
are wiiling to fpeak what Afpafia faid, or any thing elfe, it is of no confe- 
quence if you will but ípeak. 

Soc. But you will perhaps laugh at me, if I, being an elderly man, fhould 
appear to you ftill to jeft. 

+ Men. Notat all, Socrates: {peak, I entreat you, by all means, 

Soc. Well, I find I muft gratify you, though you fhould even order me to 
fall a dancing. Befides, we are alone. Attend then. She began her oration, 
I think, with mentioning the deceafed in the following manner: 

Whatever was requifite to be done for thefe brave men, has been performed 
on our part. ‘They have received their dues, and are now proceeding on 
their fated journey, difmiffed with £hefé public honours, paid them as well by 
the whole ftate as by their own families and friends. But to make thefe 
honours complete, fomething remains to be faid ; which not only the laws 
require to be rendered to them, but reafon alfo. For an eloquent and well- 
{poken oration impreffes on the mind of the audience a lafting admiration 
of great and virtuous actions, But the prefent occafion demands an oration 
of a particular kind; an oration that may at one and the fame time do juftice 
to the dead; benevolently admonifh the living; excite the children and 
brethren of the deceafed to an imitation of their virtues; and adminifter 
comfort to the fathers and the mothers, and whoever of their remoter ancef- 
tors are yet alive. Where then fhall we find fuch an oration as this? Or 
whence fhall we rightly begin the praifes of thofe brave men, who when 
living made their friends happy by their virtues, and by their deaths procured 
the fafety of thofe who furvive. 

As they were naturally good, it is in my cpinion neceflary to begin their 
panegyric with an account of their original: for that they were virtuous was 

owing 
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owing to their being defcended from virtuous anceftors. Let us then cele- 
brate; in the firft place, their noble birth; in the fecond, their nurture and 
education; and afterwards, by exhibiting their actions to view, make it ap- 
pear that /Zefe alfo were virtuous, and fuch as correfponded to all thofe ad- 

vantages. Firft, then, as to the nobility of their defcent : they are fprung from 
a race of anceftors, not adventitious, not tranfplanted from I know not where» 
but natives of the /o;/, dwelling and living really and properly in their own 
country; nurfed, not like other nations, by a ftep-mother, but a parent, 
the very land which they inhabited, in which they now lie buried ; the foil 
which bred, which nurfed them, aud which, as her own, has again received 
them into her bofom. It is moft juft, therefore, to beftow fome encomiums, 
in the firft place, on this mother; for thus the nobility of thefe her chile 
dren will at the fame time be adorned. This country, indeed, deferves 
to be celebrated by all mankind, not only by us, and that upon many ac- 
counts ; but principally becaufe fhe is dear to divinity, of which the ftrife 
of the gods, who contended for her, and the decifion that followed there- 
upon, is a clear evidence. And how is it poffible that it fhould not be juft 
for all men to celebrate that which the gods have praifed ? Another topic 
of deferved praife is this, that at the very time when the earth bred and 
produced animals of all kinds, both wild and tame, this country of ours pre- 
ferved her purity; was unprolific of favage beafts ; and among all animals 
chofe to produce man only, who furpaffes the reft in underftanding, and 
who alone legally cultivates juftice and the gods, Asa great argument in 
confirmation of what I here advance, that this earth is the genuine parent 
of our forefathers, I muft obferve that every thing that brings forth is pro- 
vided with nourifhment adapted to what it has produced ; and that a woman 
is proved to be really and in fact a mother, from her being fupplied with 
native fountains of nourifhment for the fuftenance of the child. In like 
manner our country and mother affords a fufficient argument of her having . 
procreated men ; for fhe alone at that time and firft produced the grain of 
wheat and barley, the proper and the beft food of man; as being in 
reality the parent of this fpecies of animals; and to her thefe proofs apply 
more ftrongly than to a woman. For the earth did not in breeding and 
producing imitate woman, but woman imitated earth: neither did fhe 
envioufly withhold thefe her fruits, but diftributed them to others. For her 
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offspring, in the next place, fhe produced the olive, the fupport of toil; and 
after fhe had thus nourifhed and reared them up to manhood, fhe introduced 
to them gods for their governors and initru&ors, whofe names it is 
unneceffary to mention in this place. We all know who furnifhed us 
with the neceffaries and fecurities of life; who inftruéted us in the arts 
requifite for our daily fupport; who gave us and who taught us 
the ufe of arms for the defence of our country. Our anceftors, thus born, 
and thus brought up, framed a polity of which it may not be improper to 
{peak a few words. For a polity is the nurfe of men; a good one of vir- 
tuous men, a bad one of wicked men. That thofe who went before us, 
therefore, were educated under a good polity, it is neceffary to fhow ; for 
indeed it was owing to this that both they and their defcendants, the 
fathers of the deceafed, became virtuous. The polity then was, as it now 
is, an ariftrocracy. Under this form of government we ftil live, and 
for the moft part have done fo from that time to this. Let others call it a 
democracy, or by what name they pleafe: it is in truth an ariftrocracy ac- 
companied with renown, We have always had magiftrates invefted with 
kingly power, fome of whom were hereditary, others eleGtive: but the 
people were generally the moft powerful; and they always beftowed the 
authority and power of the ftate upon thofe whom they judged moft worthy, 
No man was excluded for the meannefs, the obfcurity, or the poverty of 
his family ; nor advanced for the contrary qualifications of his anceftors, 
as is pra&ifed in other cities. Their choice was confined by one boundary, 
Whoever was efteemed to be wife and good, he had the authority, aud he 
the power, The caufe of this our polity was the equality of our original. 
For other flates are compofed of men of every country, and of different 
extractions; whence their governments are unequal, tyrannies, or oligarchies ; 
in which one part of the people confider the other as their flaves, and thofe 
who are confidered as fléves look upon the other part as their mafters. But 
we, whoare all brethren, born of one mother, do not think it fit that we fhould 
be the flaves or the lords of one another. On the contrary, the natural equality 
of our births compelled us to feek after a legal equality in our government ; 
and forbade us to yield fubjeCtion to any thing, except to the opinion of virtue 
and wildom. Hence it came to pafs that all our anceftors, the fathers of 
the deceafed, and they themielves, being thus excellently born, thus nur- 
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tured in all liberty, exhibited to all men many and beautiful deeds, both 
privately and publicly, thinking it their duty as well to prote&t Grecians 
againft Grecians, as to maintain the general liberty of Greece againft 
the Barbarians, How they repelled the invafions of Eumolpus, of the 
Amazons, and of other enemies before them, and in what manner they 
defended the Argives againft the Thebans, and the Heracleide againft the 
Argives, the time will not permit me fully to relate: befides, their virtues 
having been finely celebrated by the poets in their melodious fongs, they have 
been made public to all men; fo that we fhould but difgrace ourfelves in 
attempting the fame fubject in fimple profe. For thefe reafons, therefore, 
I think proper to pafs over thefe matters. Juftice has been done to their 
merits. But I think myfelf obliged to recall the memory of thofe exploits 
which, worthy as they were, the poets have not thought worthy of their 
notice, and which are now almoft buried in oblivion; that by fetting forth 
the praifes of the great men who performed them, I may woo the poets to 
admit them into their fongs and verfes. The chief of thefe are the actions of 
our forefathers, the progeny of this foil, who held the hands of thofe lords 
of Afia, the Perfians, when they attempted to enflave Europe; whofe virtue, 
therefore, in the firft place deferves to be commemorated and to be praifed. 
To praife them as they deferve, we ought to take a view of it in that period 
of time, when all Afia was in fubjeétion to the third king of the Perfian 
race. The fir(t of thefe was Cyrus, who by his own great abilities freed 
his countrymen the Perfians, enflaved the Medes his mafters, and brought 
under his dominion the reft of Afia, as far as Egypt. His fon fubdued Egypt, 
and as much of Lybia as was acceffible, by his arms. Darius, the third 
king, extended the limits of his empire by his land forces as far as Scythia, 
and by his fleets made himfelf maíter of the fea and of the i(lands; fo that 
no one durft oppofe him. The very opinions of all mankind feem to have 
been fubdued: fo many, fo powerful, and fo warlike were the nations which 
the government of the Perfians involved. This Darius accufing us and the 
Eretrians of an attempt upon Sardis, made that a pretence for fending an 
army of five hundred thoufand men on board his fhips and tranfports, 
and a fleet of three hundred fail, over which he appointed Datis to be 
general, ordering lim, under the forfeiture of his head, to bring back the 
Eretrians and Athenians captive, Datis failing to Eretria, againít a nation 
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which of all the Greeks had at that timè the greateft reputation for valour, 
and was moreover very numerous, fubdued them in three days; and that 
none of them might efcape, he took this method of fearching the whole - 
iland. Caufing his troops to march to the utmoft limits of the Eretrians, 
and extend themfelves from fea to fea, he ordered them to join their hands, 
and fweep the country, that he might be able to affure the king that not a 
man had efcaped him. With the like defign he paffed from Eretria to 
Marathon, imagining he had nothing to do but to place the fame inevitable 
yoke upon the neck of the Athenians, and carry them off as he had done 
the Eretrians. During thefe tranfactions, part of which were accomplifhed 
and part attempted, no nation of the Greeks came to the affiftance either 
of the Eretrians or the Athenians, except the Lacedemonians, and they did 
not join us till the day after the battle, The reft, ftruck with terror, and 
preferring their prefent fafety, kept quiet at home. By this a judgment 
may be formed of the bravery of thofe men who received the attack of the 
Barbarians at Marathon, chaftifed the arrogance of all Afia, and were the 
firft who erected trophies for their victory over a barbarous enemy ; by their 
example inftru&ing others that the power of Perfia was not invincible, and 
that wealth and numbers muft yield to virtue. I call thefe men, therefore, 
not only the fathers of our bodies, but alfo of our liberty, and of the liberty 
of all Europe. For the Grecians, furveying this day's work, were taught 
by their Marathonian mafters to hazard new battles in the defence of 
their country. Upon thefe, therefore, ought we in reafon to beftow the 
firft palm, and give the fecond to them who afterwards fought and con- 
quered in the fea-fights of Salamis and Artemifium. He who would difcufs 
the feveral actions of thefe brave men, enumerate the many difficulties they 
had to encounter both by fea and land, and tell how they furmounted them, 
would have much to fay. But I fhall only mention what appears to me 
to be the greateft exploit after that of Marathon: for by that vi&ory the 
Greeks had been only taught, that upon land it was poffible for a fmall 
number of Grecians to overcome a multitude of Barbarians ; but that at fea 
they were able to effect the fame thing was not yet evident. The Perfians 
had the reputation of being invincible at fea, by the fuperiority of their 
numbers, their riches, their naval fkill, and ftrength. Now what is moft 
praife-worthy in thofe brave men, who fignalized themfelves at fea, is, that 
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they did thereby, as it were, loofen thofe bands of terror, what had held the 
Grecians fo faít bound, and caufed them no longer to ftand in awe of 
numbers, whether of fhips or men. From thefe two aétions, this of Salamis, 
and that of Marathon, all Greece was inftru&ed and accuftomed not to be 
afraid of the Barbarians, either by land or fea. The third great exploit for 
the deliverance of Greece, as well in order as in degree, is the action of 
Platæa; in the glory of which the Lacedemonians and Athenians had an 
equal part. This great, this arduous enterprife was achieved, I fay, by 
thefe two nations; and for this their merit are they now celebrated by us, 
and will be by our pofterity to the lateft times. After this, many flates of 
Greece ftill fided with the Barbarian, and the king himfelf was reported to 
have a defign of invading Greece once more. It would then be highly unjuft 
not to take notice of thofe alfo, who completed the work of their forefathers, 
and put the finifhing hand to our deliverance, by fcouring and expelling 
from the fea every thing that had the name of Barbarian. Thefe were they, 
who were engaged in the naval fight at Eurymedon, in the expeditions to 
Cyrus, to Egypt, and many other places. Thefe ought we therefore, to 
commemorate, and to zcknowledge our obligations to them, for having 
taught the great king to fear; to attend to his own fafety, and not to be plot- 
ting the overthrow of Greece. This war againft the Barbarians did our 
commonwealth, with her own forces only, draw out to the very dregs, for 
her own fecurity, and that of her allies. Peace being made, and the city 
honoured, there came upon her that which ufually falls on each that are 
fuccefsful, firft emulation, and from emulation envy, which drew this city, 
though unwilling, into a war againft the Grecians: upon the breaking out 
of which war the Athenians fought a battle with the Lacedzmonians at 
Tanagra, for the liberties of Beeotia. Though the iffue of this battle was 
doubtful, yet the following action proved decifive : for fome of the allies of the 
Boeotians having deferted thofe, to whofe affiftance they came, our countrymen 
having on the third day after obtained a victory, we recovered to a feníe of 
their duty thofe who, without reafon, had fallen off from it. "Thete brave 
men having fought againft Grecians for the liberties of Grecians, and delivered 
thofe whofe caufe they had undertaken to defend, were the firft, after the Perfian 
war, upon whom the commonwealth conferred the honour of being buried in 
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attacked us at once, and ravaged our country, ill requiting the favours they 
had received from this city. But the Athenians having defeated their 
enemies in a fea-fight, and taken prifoners in the ifland of Sphaéteria their 
leaders the Lacedzmonians, when it was in their power to have put them 
to death, {pared their lives, forgave them, and made peace with them; 
thinking, that although in a war againft Barbarians nothing lefs than their 
utter ruin fhould be aimed at, yet that in a war between Grecians and 
Grecians the conteft fhould be carried on as far as victory indeed, but that 
the common intereft of Greece ought not to be facrificed to any particular 
refentment. Are not thefe brave men, therefore, worthy to be praifed, 
who were engaged in that war, and who now lie buried here? They who 
made it appear, if indeed it was a queftion, whether in the firft Perfian war 
another nation was not at leaft equal to the Athenians: they, I fay, who 
made it appear that fuch a queftion was entirely groundlefs. Thefe men 
made the fuperiority of the Athenians fufficiently evident, by being victo- 
rious in that war, in which all Greece took part againft them, and van- 
quifhing in battle, with the forces of Athens only, thofe who had fet them- 
felves up for the chiefs of Greece, though they could pretend to no more 
than an equal fhare with the Athenians in their vi&tories gained over the 
Barbarians. After the peace, arofe a third dreadful and unexpected war, 
in which many brave men fell, who here lie buried. Some of thefe erected 
many trophies in Sicily ; to which country they had failed in order to protect 
the Leontines in their liberties, whom we were by oath bound to affift. But 
before they could arrive, the paflage being long, the Leontines were re- 
duced to extremities, and difabled from yielding them any affiftance ; for 
which reafon they gave over the attempt, and were unfortunate; though it 
muft be owned, their enemies, thofe againft whom they came to fight, 
behaved with fuch virtue and moderation, that they deferved far greater 
praife than fome who were only confederates in that war. Others figna- 
lized themfelves in the Hellefpont, by taking all the fhips of the enemy in one 
day, and by feveral other victories. I called this a dreadful and unexpeéted 
war, becaufe fome of the ftates of Greece carried their enmity to this city 
fo far, as to prefume to fend an embaffy to the king of Perfia, their and our 
moft inveterate enemy, to invite, upon their own particular views, that bar- 
barian into Greece, whom, for the common caufe, they had formerly joined 
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with us to drive out of Europe; thus uniting in a league againft Athens all 
the Greeks aud Barbarians, Upon which occafion the (trength and valour of 
this ftate became moft con{picuous. For our enemies confidering Athens 
as already vanquithed, and having feized fome of our fhips at Mitylene, thefe 
gallant men (for fo they confefledly were) whom we now commemorate, 
went to their relief with fixty fail, and boarding the enemy's (hips, gained a 
victory over them, and delivered their own allies, but met with a lot un- 
worthy of their valour; fer their bodies were not, as they ought to have 
been, taken up out ef the fea, but had their burial there. And furely they 
deferve to be remembered ever with praife and honour, For by their valour 
we became viétorious, not in that engagement only, but throughout the 
whole war; and through their bravery was it that our city gained the 
reputation of being invincible, though attacked by the united forces of all 
mankind. Neither has this reputation been falfiffed in fa&. For we 
were conquered, not by our enemies, but by our own diffenfions. As to 
them, we remain invincible even to this day. But we have vanquifhed, 
have fubdued ouríelves. After thefe tianfa&ions a calm enfuing, and a 
peace between us and all other nations, a civil war broke out, which was 
carried on in fuch a manner, that if, by the decrees of fate, diffenfions muft 
neceffarily arife, 2 man would pray that his country might be fo and no 
otherwife diftempered. For how benevolently and familiarly did the people 
of the Pirzus, and thofe of the city, mingle with each other! And with 
how much moderation did they lay afide their hoftility agaiuft thofe of 
Eleufis, contrary to the expectations of all Greece! All which is to be 
afcribed to no other caufe than their real confanguinity, which imparts firm 
friendfhip not in words but in deeds. We ought not, therefore, to pafs over 
in filence even thofe, who in this war were flain on either fide, but as far as 
in us lies endeavour to reconcile them to each other ; praying and facrificing 
upon thefe occafions to thofe powers who have the command and direction 
ever them, in as much as we ourfelves are reconciled. For they did not 
attack each other out of hatred and malice, but from the malignity of their 
fortune. Of this we ourfelves are living evidences ; who, being of the fame 
common original with them, have forgiven each other, both what we did 
and what we fuffered. After this the city had reft, and enjoyed a profound 
peace, eafily pardoning the Barbarians, who having been ill enough treated 
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by this ftate, returned it but asthey ought. But fhe was indignant with the 
Greeks, when fhe called to mind the benefits they had received, and the re- 
tribution they made, by uniting with the Barbarians, depriving us of our fhips, 
to which they formerly owed their own deliverance, and pulling down our 
walls, in return for our having faved theirs from ruin. The city then 
having taken the refolution not to give for the future any affiftance to the 
Greeks, whether opprefled by Grecians or Barbarians, remained quiet : upon 
which the Lacedzemonians, imagining that Athens, the patrone(s of liberty, 
was fallen, and that now was the time for them to purfue their proper 
bufinefs, the enflaving of others, fet immediately about it. I need not 
enlarge upon what followed. Thofe traníactions are neither of an antient 
date, nor perplexed by the variety of actors. We all know in what 
a confternation the chief ftates of Greece, the Argives, the Boeotians, the 
Corinthians, applied to this city for fuccour ; and what was the moft divine 
of all, that the king of Perfia himíelf was reduced to fuch a ftrait, as to have 
no hopes of fafety from any other quarter than from this very city, whofe 
deftru&ion he had fo eagerly purfued. And, indeed, if Athens can be juftly 
accufed of any thing, it is of having been always too compaffionate, too much 
inclined to heal the wounds of the fallen. For at this very time fhe was not 
able to perfevere, and to keep to her refolution, of not affifting thofe in the 
prefervation of their liberties, who had malicioufly and defignedly injured her. 
She yielded, fhe affifted them, and by that affiftance refcued them from 
flaverv, and gave them their liberty, till they fhould think fit to enflave 
themíclves again. She had not indeed the affurance to a& fo prepofterous a 
part asto fend the king of Perfia any fuccours ; fhe bore too great a reverence 
to the trophies of Marathon, of Salamis, and Platæa : yet, by conniving at the 
affiftance given him by fugitives, and fuch as voluntarily entered into his 
fervice, fhe was confeffedly the caufe of his prefervation. At this time the 
repaired her fortifications and her fleets, and prepared again for war; find- 
ing herfelf under the neceffity of entering into one with the Laced:emonians 
for the prote&ion of the Parians, The king of Perfia, on his part, as he 
faw the Lacedzemonians had given over all thoughts of carrying on a war by 
fea, took umbrage at the Athenians, and refolving to break the peace, de- 
manded thofe Grecian ftates which were upon the continent of Afia to be 
delivered up to him (thofe very ftates which the Lacedamonians had for- 
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merly confented to give up) as the condition of his continuing his amity 
with us and our allies. This demand he did not imagine would be complied 
with, and he made it only that he might, upon its being rejected, have a fair 
pretence for breaking the treaty. But he was miftaken as to fome of his 
allies; for the Corinthians, the Argives, and the Boeotians, determined to 
comply with his demand, and even entered into a treatv with him, which. 
they confirmed by oath, to give up the Greeks upon the continent of Afia, 
provided he would furnifh them with money. But we, and we alone, had 
not the affurance to abandon thofe ftates, much lefs to {wear to fucha 
treaty. That the city of Athens is fo generous, free, and firm, that fhe is fo 
found, and as it were by nature fo averfe to the Barbarian, muft be afcribed 
to her being wholly Gzee£, and unmingled with Barbarians. For none of 
your foreign heroes, Pelops, Cadmus, /Egyptus, Danaus, and many others, 
who, though living under Grecian laws, were Barbarians by extraction ; none 
of thefe, I fay, are of the number of our citizens. We are genuine Greeks, 
no half-barbarians. Hence proceeds the genuine and unadulterated enmity of 
Athens to all Barbarians. Wherefore we were once more left alone, for 
refufing to do an action fo infamous, and fo impious as that of delivering up 
Grecians into the hands of Perfians. But being reftored to what we had beers 
deprived of in the former war, by the affiftance of divinity, we profecuted 
this with more fuccefs, For, becoming once again mafters of a fleet, hav- 
ing rebuilt our walls, and recovered our colonies, we were foon freed from. 
a war, from which our enemies were very glad to be liberated. In this 
war we loft indeed many gallant men, fome at Corinth, by the difadvantage 
of their fituation, others at Lechzum by treachery. Nor were they lefs 
gallant, who faved the king of Perfia, and drove the Lacedamonians out of 
the feas. Thefe are the men I would recall to your remembrance, and im 
honouring and praifing fuch as thefe it becomes all of you to join.. 

Such were the exploits of thofe brave men who. here lie buried; fuch 
were the exploits of thofe others alfo who, though unhappily deprived of 
burial, died like them in the fervice of their country ; exploits many and 
great indeed, as has been related: but more and ftill greater yet remain un- 
told; to enumerate all which many whole days and nights would fcarce 
fuffice. It is the duty, therefore, of all and of every particular man to bear 
thefe things in mind, and as in battle to exhort the children of fuch fathers 
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not to quit the rank, in. which their anceftors have placed them, by a bafe 
and cowardly retreat. Accordingly, 1 myfelf, O ye fons of virtuous men, do 
now exhort you, and as long as I fhall remain among you will never ceafe 
reminding and exhorting you, to ufe your utmoft endeavours to become the 
beft of men. But upon this occafion it is my duty to tell you what your 
fathers, when they were going to expofe their lives for their country, com- 
manded us to fay to thofe whom they left behind, in cafe any accident fhould 
befall themfelves. I will repeat to you what I heard from their own mouths, 
and what, if I may judge from the difcourfe they then held, they would now 
gladly fay to you themfelves, were it in their power. Imagine, therefore, 
you hear them fpeaking what I fhall now relate. Thefe were their words: 
O children! that ye are the fons of virtuous fathers is evident from our pre- 
fent circumftances. For having it in our option to live with difhonour, we 
have generoufly made it our choice to die, rather than bring ourfelves and 
our pofterity into difgrace, and refle& infamy back upon our parents and 
forefathers; perfuaded as we were, that the life of one who difhonours his 
family is not worth living, and that fuch a man can have no friend either 
here upon earth among mankind, or among the gods hereafter in the realms 
beneath. It behoves vou, therefore, to bear thefe our words in remembrance, 
to the end that all your undertakings may be accompanied with virtue ; 
affuring yourfelves that without virtue every acquifition, every purfuit, is bafe 
and infamous. For wealth can add no fplendour to an unmanly mind, The 
riches of fuch an one are for others, not for himfelf. Neither are beauty, and 
ftrength of body, when joined with bafenefs and cowardice, to be deemed 
ornamental, but difgraceful: fince if they make a man more confpicious, 
they at the fame time make the bafenefs of his foul confpicuous alío. 
Science too, when feparated from juftice and the reft of the virtues, is not 
wifdom but cunning. Wherefore, in the firft place, and in the laft, and 
throughout the whole courfe of your lives, it is iucumbent upon you to 
labour with all your faculties to furpafs us and your progenitors in glory. 
Otherwife be affured that, in this conteft of virtue, if we remain victorious, 
the vi&ory will cover us with confufion, which, on the contrary, if obtained 
by you, will make us happy. The moft effetual way for you to furpafs us, 
and obtain this victory, is fo to order your conduct, as neither to abufe nor 
wafe the glory left you by your anceftors, For can any thing be more ignomi- 
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nious for a man, who would be thought fomething, than to receive honour, 
not from his own merit, but from thé reputation of his forefathers. Here- 
ditary honour is indeed a beautiful and magnificent treafury. But to enjoy 
a treafury of riches and honours, and, for want of a proper fupply of wealth 
and glory of your own, not to be able to tranfinit it to your pofterity, is 
infamous and unmanly. If you endeavour after thefe things, you will be 
welcome to us and we to you, whenever your refpeCtive fates fhall conduct 
you to us in the world below: but if you difregard them and become pro- 
fligate, not one of us fhall be willing to receive you. Thus much be fpoken 
to our children : but to our fathers aud mothers, if any of them fhould fur- 
vive us, and it fhould be thought neceffary to adminifter comfort to them, 
fay, that it is their duty patiently to bear misfortunes, whenever they 
happen, and not give themíelves up to grief: otherwife they will never 
be without forrow ; for the ordinary occurrences of life will afford fufficient 
matter for affliction. They fhould feek to heal and mitigate their troubles 
in the remembrance, that as to the moft confiderable point the gods have 
heard their prayers. For they did not prav that their children might be im- 
mortal, but virtuous and renowned. And this, the greateft of all bleffings, 
they have obtained. It is not eafy for mortal man to have every thing 
happen according to his wifhes in this life. Befides, by bearing their mif- 
fortunes with refolution and fortitude, they will gain the opinion of being 
the genuine parents of magnanimous children, and of being themfelves men 
of courage and magnanimity ; whereas by finking under their forrows, they 
will raife a fufpicion of their not being our fathers, or thofe who fhall 
praife us will be thought to have fpoken falfely ; neither of which things 
ought to come to país. They themfelves rather fhould bear chief tefti- 
mony to our praife, fhowing by their actions that they are indeed men 
and the fathers of men. The old proverb, ** Not too much of any thing," 
feems to be well faid, and in fact itis fo. For he who has within himtel£ 
all that is neceffary to happinefs, or nearly fo, and who does not fo depend 
upon other men, as to have himtelf and his affairs in a perpetual fluctuation, 
according to their good or ill conduct, he, I fay, is beft provided for this 
life; he is moderate, he is prudent, he is brave; and he, upon all occafions, 
whether he obtains or lofes an eftate or children, will pay the greateft regard 
to this proverb: for placing all his contidence in himfelf, he will neither be 
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too much elevated with joy, nor depreffed with forrow. Such men we fhould 
think worthy to be our fathers; fuch we wifh them to be, and fuch we 
affirm they are; fuch likewife are we now proved to be, by neither murmur- 
ing nor trembling at death, though we were to meet it this inftant. And 
this fame ftate of mind do we recommend to our fathers and our mothers; 
entreating them to make ufe of fuch fentiments as thefe through the remain- 
ing part of their lives; and to be perfuaded that they will do us the greateft 
pleafure by not weeping and lamenting for us ; that if the dead have any 
knowledge of what paffes among the living, their afflicting themfelves, and 
bearing their misfortunes heavily, will be very unacceptable to us; whereas, 
on the contrary, by bearing their afflictions lightly, and with moderation, 
they will be moft pleafing to us. ‘Our lives and actions are now going to 
have an end; but fuch an end as among men is deemed moft glorious, and 
which therefore ought rather to be graced with honour than fullied with 
lamentations. By taking care of our wives and children; by educating the 
latter, and turning themfelves and their minds wholly to fuch-like employ- 
ments, they will the more readily forget their misfortunes, and lead a life 
more exemplary, more agreeable to reafon, and more acceptable to us. Let 
this fuffice to be fpoken on our part to our relations and friends, To the 
commonwealth we recommend the care of our parents and children ; befeech- 
ing her to give thefe an honourable education, and to cherifh thofe in their 
old age, in a manner worthy of them: but we are fenfible that without this 
recommendation, all proper care will be taken of both.” 

Thefe things, O ye children, and ye parents of the deceafed, have they 
given me in charge to fay to you on their part; and I have moft willingly, 
and to the beft of my power, executed their commands. On my own part 
and for their fakes I befeech you, ye fons! to imitate your fathers: you fathers, 
to take comfort for the lofs of thefe your fons; affuring yourfelves, that 
both in our public and private capacities, we will take care of you, and cherifh 
your old age, as the refpeClive duties and relations of every one of us 
may require. You yourfelves well know what provifions the common- 
wealth has made; that by exprefs laws fhe has ordered care to be taken of 
the children and parents of thofe who die in battle; and has given it in 
charge to the chief magiftrate, to take them, above all others, into his par- 
ticular protection; that the latter may be guarded from all injuries, and the 
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former not be fenfible of their orphan ftate, nor feel the want of a father ; 
whofe place the commonwealth fupplies, by affifting in the care of their 
education while they are children, and when they are grown up to manhood, 
difmiffing them to their feveral vocations with an honourable prefent of a 
complete fuit of armour. And this fhe does, not only with a view of inti- 
mating to them, and reminding them of the occupations of their fathers, by 
prefenting them with thofe implements of valour which their fathers had fo 
glorioufly employed ; but alfo that being arrived to the full ftrength, and 
furnifhed with the armour of a man, when they firft go to take poffeffion of 
their houfehold gods, they may fet out with a good omen. Moreover, the 
fails not from time to time to pay thefe anniverfary honours to the deceafed ; 
taking upon her to perform in general, with regard to them, whatever is due 
to each from their refpective relations; and to complete all, by exhibiting 
games of different kinds, equeftrian and gymnaftic, mufical and poetical, fhe 
effe&ually fupplies the office of fons and heirs to fathers ; of fathers to fons ; 
and that of guardians and protectors to their parents and kindred: difcharg- 
ing at all times all and every part of the duties that belong to all. Learn, 
therefore, by refle&ing upon thefe things, to bear your afflictions with more 
patience ; for by fo doing you will a& the moft friendly part as well to the 
dead as to the living, and be better able to give and receive comfort, to 
cherifh and affift each other. And now, having jointly paid the tribute of 
your forrow to the deceafed, as the law directs, you may all depart. 
This, Menexenus, is the fpeech! of Afpafia the Milefian. 


* This Oration, which Plato (either from undervaluing his own performance, or with a view 
of abating the too great e(leem which the Athenians entertained for their orators, whom he 
rallies very finely in the beginning of the dialogue) hath here given to Afpafia the Milefian, was 
however held in fuch eftimation at Athens, that, as Tully informs us, it was ordered to be repeated 
every year, on the day appointed for the commemoration of thofe who had been (lain in battle: 
a plain evidence of the preference which the Athenians gave to this Oration of Plato hefore all 
others fpoken on the fame occafion, though fome of them were compofed by their greateft orators, 
as Pericles, Lyfias, Hyperides, and Demofthenes. Thofe of Hyperides and Demofthenes are not 
now extant. That afcribed to Pericles by Thucydides, and preferved in his Hiftory, was moft 
probably written by that hiftorian.  Lyfias's Oration is yet remaining. We have therefore but 
one genuine oration of any of thefe orators, upon this fubje&, with which we can compare this 
Oration ef Plato; to whom I fhall not fcruple to give the advantage upon the comparifon. For 
the reft, we have the decifion of the Athenians, who were acquainted with all the others, in 
favour of Plato; and in their judgment, I think, we may fafely acquiefce.—W. 
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Men. By Jupiter, Socrates, you fay that Afpafia is bleffed, if being a 
woman fhe can make fuch fpeeches as thefe. 

Soc. If you doubt it, come along with me, and you fhal] hear her herfelf. 

Men. I have often been in her company, and know what fhe is. 

Soc. Well then, do you not admire her, and are you not obliged to her 
for this Oration ? 

MEN. Iam greatly obliged, Socrates, either to her or to him, whoever 
was the author of it, but more particularly to you, who have repeated it 
to me. 

Soc. Very well: but remember not to fpeak of it, that I may hereafter 
be at liberty to communicate to you fome more of her fine political difcourfes. 

Men. You may depend upon my not betraying you. Do you only relate 
them. 

Soc. I will not fail, 
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SOCRATES anp CLITOPHO. 


SOCRATES. 


A CERTAIN perfon lately informed me that Clitopho, the fon of Arifto- 
nymus, converfing with Lyfias, blamed the purfuits of Socrates, but praifed 
immoderately the converfation of Thrafymachus. 

Cri. Whoever he was, Socrates, he has not accurately related to you my 
difcourfe with Lyfias about you. For in fome things I did not praife you, 
but in others I did. But fince you evidently blame me, though you pretend 
to care nothing about this report, I will moft willingly relate to you my 
converfation with Lyfias, efpecially fince we happen to be alone, that you 
may fee I am not fo ill difpofed towards you as you might be induced to 
fuppofe. For now perhaps you have not rightly heard, and on that account 
are more exafperated with me than is proper. But if you will permit me 
to fpeak freely, I fhall moft cheerfully relate the affair to you. 

Soc. But it would be fhameful, when you are willing to benefit me, that 
| fhould not fuffer you. For it is evident that when I know in what 


t In this Dialogue, Clitopho, the fon of Ariftonymus, being afked by Socrates why he preferred 
Thrafymachus, anfwers, that though he had often heard excellent exhortations to virtue from 
Socrates, yet hitherto he had not been able to perceive in what virtue itfelf confifted, and in what 
manner he fhould happily proceed in the ftudy it. Hence, he adds, if Socrates either is ignorant 
of this, or is unwilling to teach it him, he may with great propriety betake himfelf to Thrafymachus, 
or to any other, for the fake of obtaining this knowledge. As the anfwer of Socrates to this com- 
plaint is not added, there is every reafon to believe that this Dialogue is imperfect. 
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refpect I am better and worfe, 1 fhall purfue fome things, and avoid others, 
to the utmoft of my power. 

Cri. Hear then. For when I am with you, Socrates, I am often afto- 
nifhed on hearing you difcourfe, and you appear to me, compared with other 
men, to fpeak moft beautifully, when reproving men, you exclaim like a 
god from a tragic machine, * Whither are you borne along? Of this you 
are ignorant, and your condu& is in no refpe& becoming. For all your 
attention is employed in the acquifition of wealth; but you negle& the 
children to whom youare to leave it, and are not at all anxious that they may 
know how to ufe it juítly; nor that they may acquire this knowledge, do 
you procure for them teachers of juftice, if juftice can be taught, and who 
may fufficiently exercife them in it, if itis to be obtained by meditation and 
exercife. Nor yet, prior to this, do you thus cultivate your own minds: but 
perceiving that you and your children have fufficiently learut grammar, 
mufic, and gymnattic (which you confider as the perfect difcipline of virtue), 
though afterwards you are no lefs depraved with refpect to riches than 
before, yet you do not defpife the prefent mode of education, nor inquire 
after thofe who might liberate you from this unfkilful and inelegant con- 
dition of life. Though through this confufion and indolence, and not through 
the difeordant motion of the foot to the lyre, brother rifes againft brother, 
and city againft city, immoderately and unharmonioufly; and warring on 
each other, both do and fuffer all that is lawlefs and dire. But you fay, 
that thofe who are unjuft, are unjuft voluntarily, and not through want of 
difcipline, nor through ignorance; and again, you dare to affert that injuftice 
is bafe, and odious to divinity. How then can any one voluntarily choofe 
this which is fo great an evil. It is chofen by him, you fay, who is van- 
quifhed by pleafure. Is not this therefore involuntary, fince to vanquifh 
is voluntary? So that reafon perfe&ly convinces us, that to act unjuftly 
is involuntary. Every man, therefore, privately, and all cities publicly, 
ought to pay more attention to juftice than at prefent.” 

When therefore, Socrates, I hear you perpetually. afferting thefe things, 
I am very much delighted, and praife you in a wonderful manner. This is 
likewife the cafe with me, when you fay as follows: That thofe who culti- 
vate their bodies, but negle& their foul, pay attention to that which is natu- 
rally in a ftate of fubjeQion, but negle& that which governs, Likewife, 
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when you affert that it is better for him who does not know how to ufe a 
thing to difmifs the confideration of its utility. And that for him who does 
not know how to ufe his eyes, ears, and his whole body, it is better neither 
to hear, nor fee, nor to ufe his body in any refpeét, than to ufe it. Ina 
fimilar manner too, with refpe& to art. For it is evident, as you fay, that 
he who does not know how to ufe his own lyre, will not know how to ufe 
that of his neighbour. Nor will he who is ignorant of the ufe of any other 
inftrument or poffeffion belonging to another, know how to ufe that which 
belongs to himfelf. And, in the laft place, you beautifully add, that for him 
who does not know how to ufe his foul, it is better to be at reft with refpect 
to his foul, and not to live, than to live and a& from himfelf. But if there 
is any neceffity for fuch a one to live, that it is better for him to lead the 
life of a flave, than of one free born. This however is to deliver the helm 
of the dianoétic part as of a fhip to another, who has learnt how to govern 
men; viz. who has learnt what you, Socrates, have often called the poli- 
tical fcience; and which is likewife judicial and juftice. To thefe, and 
many other all-beautiful fentences, in which you affert that virtue’ can be 
taught, and that a man ought above all things to pay attention to himfelf, I 
have never at any time been adverfe, nor do I think that I ever fhall 
be. Forlthink that thefe affertions are moft exhortatory and ufeful, and 
vehemently excite us, as if we were afleep. I have attended, therefore, as 
one who is to hear what follows, and I have afked, not you, in the firft place, 
Socrates, but your equals in age, thofe who have the fame defires with you, 
or your companions, or in whatever manner it may be proper to call thofe 
that are thus difpofed towards you. For among thete I have firft of all afked 
thofe that are moft efteemed by you, what will be the difcourfe after this, 
and propofing to them to difpute after your manuer, I have faid to them, 
O beft of men, how are we to receive the prefent exhortation of Socrates to 
virtue? Are we to receive it as nothing more than an exhortation, and not 
apply it to practice? But this will be our employment through the whole of 
life, to exhort thoíe who are not yet incited. Or is it requifite, after this, 
that we fhould afk Socrates and each other, fince we confefs this con- 
duct {hould be adopted, what is next to be done? How ought we to 


See the Meno, for the manner in which this is to be underflood, 
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begin refpecting the difcipline of juftice? For juft as if fome one fhould 
exhort ws to pay attention to the body, who like boys do not in any refpe& 
perceive that the care of the body is gymnaftic and medicinal, and fhould 
afterwards reproach us by faying, that we paid every attention to wheat 
and barley, and fuch other things as we labour to obtain for the fake of the 
body, but that we fearch after no art nor device, by which the body may be 
rendered in the beft condition, though there is fuch an art, —fhould any one 
thus reproach us, might not we afk him, Do you fay there are fuch arts as 
thefe ? perhaps he would fay that there are, and that thefe are the gymnaftic 
and medicinal arts. After the fame manner, let fome one now inform us 
what that art is which we confider as converfant with the virtue of the 
foul. But he who appears to be mof robuít in anfwering fuch quef- 
tions as thefe, will fay, This art which you have heard Socrates mention, 
is no other than juftice. To this I reply, You fhould not only tell me 
the name of the art, but thus explain the art itfelf. Medicine is faid to be a 
certain art, But by this, two things are effected: for phyficians are always 
formed by phyficians; and health is produced by medicine. But one of thefe 
is no longer art, but the work of the medical art teaching and acquired ; 
and this work we denominate health. After a fimilar manner, two things 
are effected by the te&onic art, viz. an edifice, and the tectonic art, one of 
which is a work, and the other a document. Thus too, with refpect to 
juftice, one of its effe&s is to make men juft, in the fame manner as 
cach of the above-mentioned arts makes artiíts ; but what fhall we fay the 
other is, which a juft man is able to accomplifh for us? One perfon will, 
I think, anfwer us, that it is the profitable; another, that it is the 
becoming; another, that it is the ufeful; and another, that it is thc 
convenient. But I in anfwering to this have objeéted, that thefe very 
names are to be found in each of the arts, viz. to act rightly, conveniently, 
profitably, and the like. But that to which all thefetend, is the peculiarity 
cf each art. Thus, in the teétonic art, the right, the beautiful, and the 
becoming, tend to this, that wooden furniture may be aptly- made, which 
is not art, but the work of art. In like manner, let fome one anfwer me, 
refpecting the work of juftice. Laftly, one of your affociates, Socrates, 
who appeared to fpeak moft elegantly, anfwered me that the peculiar work 
of juftice is this, which is not effected by any other 1cience, viz. to produce 
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friendfhip in cities, But he being again interrogated, replied, that friend. 
fhip was a thing good, and by no means evil: and being afked refpecting 
the friendfhips of boys and wild beafts, as we denominate the attachments of 
thefe, he would not admit that fuch attachments fhould be called friendfhips; 
becaufe they more frequently happen to be noxious than good. He likewife 
faid, that they were falfely called friendfhips, but that real and true friend- 
fhip was moft clearly concord. But being afked whether he called concord 
agreement in opinion, or fcience, he defpifed the former, becaufe there is a 
neceffity that there fhould be many and noxious agreements in opinion 
among men; but he had granted that friendfhip was a thing perfectly good, 
and the work of juftice. So that he faid, concord was the fime with fcience, 
and not with opinion. But when we wereat this part of our difcourfe, thofe 
who were prefent, doubting the truth of thefe affertions, called to him, 
and faid, that the difcourfe revolved to what was at firft advanced. They 
likewife affirmed that the medicinal art is a certain concord ; that this is the 
cafe with all the other arts; and that they are able to declare what the 
fubject is with which they are converfant. But with refpeét to that which 
is called by you juftice, or concord, we know not whither it tends, and it 
is not manifeft what is its work. 

Concerning thefe things, Socrates, I have at length afked you; and you 
tell me that the work of juftice is to injure our enemies, and benefit our 
friends. But afterwards it appeared to you, that the juft man will never 
injure any one, but will a& to the advantage of every one in all things. 
Thefe things have been the fubje&t of difcuffion, not once, nor twice only ; 
but having affiduoufly attended you, Socrates, for a long time, I became at 
length weary ; thinking, indeed, that you, in the moft excellent manner of all 
men, exhorted to the ftudy of virtue, but that one of thete two things muft 
take place, either that you are able to effe& thus much alone, but nothing 
further, which may happen to be the cafe refpecting any other art; as for 
inftance, he who is not a pilot may endeavour to praife the pilot's art, asa 
thing moft worthy the attention of mankind ; aud in a fimilar manner with 
refpect to the other arts. This may perhaps apply to you concerning juftice, 
viz. that you have nota greater knowledge than others of its nature, becaufe 
you praife it in a beautiful manner. However, I do not think that this is the 
cafe. But as I faid, one of thefe two things muft take place, either that you 
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do not know what juftice is, or that you are unwilling to impart this knowl dre 
to me, On this account, I think I ali betake mytelf to Thrafymachus, and 
wherever elfe I am able, in order that I may be liberated from my doubts. 
Not indeed, that I fhould apply to any one clfe, if you were willing to finiil 
your exhortatory difcouries to me, I mean, if, as you have exhorted me to 
that care of the body which belongs to gymnaftic, and which it is not proper 
to neglect, you wouid unfold to me, after an exhortation of this kind, what 
the nature is of my body, and what the attention which it requires. Let 
this be done at prefent. Take it for granted, that Clitopho acknowledges it 
to be ridiculous, to pay attention to other things, and in the mean time 
negle& the foul, for the fake of which we labour in other things; and 
fuppofe me to admit every thing elfe which is confequent to this, and which 
we have now difcuffed. I requeft you not to act iu any refpe&t otherwife, 
that I may not be obliged hereafter, as at prefent, partly to praife and partly 
to blame you before Lyfias and others. For 1 fay, Socrates, that you are 
ineftimably valuable to the man who is not yet exhorted ; but that to him 
who has been exhorted, vou are nearly an impediment; fince you prevent 
him from becoming happy, by arriving at the end of virtue, 
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Tege general fubject, fays Mr. Sydenham, of this Dialogue, is Poetry; 
but various titles are found prefixed to the copies of it, affigned probably by 
the antients. Some ftyle it a Dialogue “ concerning the Iliad :” while 
others, aiming to open the fubject more fully and diftin@ly, entitle it, * Of 
the Interpretation of the Poets :” and others again, with intention to exprefs 
the defign or {cope of it in the title, have invented this, ‘s Concerning the 
Mark or Characteriftic of a Poet." But none of thefe titles, or infcriptions, 
will be found adequate or proper. The ' firft is too partial and deficient. 
For the Dialogue, now before us, concerns the Odyffey as much as the Iliad, 
and many other poets no lefs than Homer. As to the next title, the Inter- 
pretation or Expofition of the Poets, is but an occafional or acceflory fubject, 
introduced only for the fake of fome other; which is the principal. The latt 
title is erroneous, and miftakes the main drift and end of this Dialogue, 


1 € Concerning the Iliad." This however appears to be the moft antient, being the only one 
found in Laertius; and the others being too precife and particular to be of an earlier date. For 
the titles of all the profaic works of the antients, whether dialogues, differtations, or methodical 
treatifes, written before the age of Plutarch, were as general and as concife as poffible, expreffing 
the fubje& ufually in one word. The title that we have ehofen appears not indeed in any of the 
copies of this Dialogue; but perhaps may be fupported by the authority of Clemens of Alexandria, 
a writer little later than Laertius. For citing a paffage out of the Io, he has thefe words, mepi ue» 
momtinns IA ru;—ypuQti..— Stromat, l. vi. near the end. ‘Though it muft be owned not abfolutely 
clear, whether he means it as the known title of the Dialogue, or as the fubje& only of the paflage 
there quoted. - S. 
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which is by no means fo flight or unimportant, as merely to fhow that 
enthufiafm!, orthe poetic fury, is the charadteriftic of a true poet; but 
makes a part of the grand defign of Plato in all his writings, that is, the 
teaching true wifdom : in order to which, every kind of wifdom, falfely fo 
called, commonly taught in the age when he lived, was to be unlearnt. The 
teachers, or leaders of popular opinion, among the Grecians of thofe days, 
were the fophifts, the rhetoricians, and the poets ; or rather, inftead of thefe 
laft, their ignorant and falfe interpreters. Men of liberal education were 
mifled principally by the firft of thefe: the fecond fort were the feducers of 
the populace, to whofe paffions the force of rhetoric chiefly is applied in 
commonwealths: but the minds of people * of all ranks received a bad 

impreffion 


* Yet only in this light was the To confidered by Ficinus, as appears from his Commentary on 
this Dialogue. And his reprefentations of it have been blindly followed by all who have fince his 
time written concerning it, as Janus Cornarius in his feventh Eclogue, Serranus in his Argument 
of the Io, and Francifcus Patritius in his Differtation de Ordine Dialogorum. Nor muft we 
conceal from our readers the oppofite opinion of a very ingenious friend, who fuppofes Plato to 
have no other view in this Dialogue, than to expofe Io to ridicule, and to convince him of hisown 
ignorance. Whatever, therefore, is faid, on the fubje& of enthufiafm in poetry, appears to him 
wholly ironical, and Socrates to be abfolutely in jeft, throughout the Dialogue. To this conjecture 
we fhall only fav, in the words of Horace, which a reader of Plato ought always to have in mind, 


Ridentem dicere Verum 
Qud vetat === p 


What hinders, but that ferious truth be fpoke 
In humour gay, with pleafantry and joke? 


As to the other opinion, that which is generally received, we contend not that it has no founda- 
ion, ner even at all difpute the truth of it; but deny only the importance of that truth to the 
lo. For though the immediate and dire& end of lato, in this Dialogue, was to prove that the 
wifdom, which appears in the writings of the elder poets, efpecially in thofe of Homer, was not 
owing to fcience: yet another thing, which he had obliquely in his view, was the intimating to 
his readers, to what caufe pofitively it was owing that fo many profound truths were contained in 
thofe antient poems. The caufe affigned by the philofopher is fome univerfal and divine prin- 
ciple, operating in various ways: partly acting only occafionally, in which refpect he terms it, 
agreeably to the language of thofe days, the infpiration of the mufe; and partly with a continual 
and confant energy, being a divine genius, but limited, and confined to certain fubjets, operating 
e:flerently in different perfons ; though in Homer, moft of all men, exerting its full force, and the 

moht according to its own nature, that is, univerfal and divine —S. 
2 Asfoon as boys had been taught letters, they were introduced to the reading of the poets; 
thcir minds were charged with the memory of fhorter poems, and of many paflages from the 
longer ; 
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impreffion from thofe of the laft-mentioned kind. To prevent the ill influ- 
ence of thefe, is the immediate defign of the Io; and the way which the 
philofopher takes to leffen the credit of their poems is not by calling in 
queftion the infpiration of the poet, or the divinity of the Mufe. Far from 
attempting this, he eftablifhes the received hypothefis, for the foundation of 
his argument againft the authority of their doctrine: inferring, from their 
inability to write without the impulfe of the Mufe, that they had no real 
knowledge of what they taught: whereas the principles of fcience, as he tells 
us in the Philebus, defcend into the mind of man immediately from heaven ; 
or, as he expreffes it in the Epinomis, from God himfelf, without the inter- 
vention of any lower divinity. The true philofopher, therefore, who 
attends to this higher infpiration, he alone poffeffing that divineft {cience, 
the fcience of thofe principles, is able to teach in a fcientific way. But 
Plato, of all the polite writers among the antients the moft polite, makes 
not his attack upon the poets themfelves directly : for, as the difaffected to 
any government, fo long as they retain their refpect for it, ftrike at the 
fovereigns only in the perfons of their minifters ; in the fame refpectful 
manner does the courtly Plato feem to fpare thofe facred perfons, the anointed 
of the Mufes, making free with the rhapfodifts only, their interpreters. This 
he does in the perfon of Io, one of that number, who profeffed to interpret 
the fenfe of Homer; proving out of his own mouth, that he had no true 
knowledge of thofe matters, which he pretended to explain; and infinuating 
at the fame time, that the poet no lefs wanted true knowledge in thofe very 
things, though the fubjeéts of his own poem. For every thing that he fays 
of the rhapfodifts and of rhapfody, holds equally true of poets ' and of poetry. 


The 


longer; and they had matters appointed to explain, criticife, and comment upon what they had 
learnt. From the poets confequently did the youth imbibe principles of manners, and general 
opinions of things: their odes were as commonly fung as ballads among us; and their verfes 
were cited, not only to grace converfation, but even to add weight to grave difcourfes. Juftly 
therefore does Ariftides the orator call them xowoug ray Eaanvav tpopeas xai didacxarous, ** the common 
tutors and teachers of all Greece." Ariftid. tom. iii. p. 22. ed. Canter.—S. 

* This appears to have been fo underftood by the poets themfelves of thofe days. For what other 
provocation Socrates could have given them than by fome fuch talk as Plato in this Dialogue puts 
into his mouth is not eafy to conceive, The enemies that Socrates had made himfelf by his free- 
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The purfuit of this argument naturally leads to a twofold inquiry: one head 
or article of which regards the fciences, the other concerns the arts. By this 
partition does Plato divide his Io; throwing, however, here, as he does every 
where elfe, a graceful veil over his art of compofition, and the method with 
which he frames his dialogues; in order to give them the appearance of 
familiarity and eafe, fo becoming that kind of writing: in the fame manner 
as he always takes care to conceal their fcope or defign ; that, opening itfelf 
unexpectedly at laft, it may ftrike the mind with greater efficacy. Upon 
the article of ícience, Plato reprefents the poets writing through the 
infpiration of the Mufes, of all things, whether human or divine; of morals. 
politics, and military affairs; of biftory, and antiquities; of meteorology, 
and aftronomy ; in fine, of the whole univerfe; yet without any intimate 
acquaintance with the nature of thofe things, and without having had any 
other than a fuperficial view. Under the other article, that of art, Plato 
fhows that the poets defcribe, and in defcription imitate, the operations and 
performances of many of the arts, though in the principles of thofe arts 
uninftructed and ignorant; as having {kill in one art only, that, through 
which they fo defcribe and imitate, the art of poetry: while every other 
artift hath fkill in fome one other, his own proper, art; and to the true 
philofopher, as he tells us in his Dialogue called the Politician, belongs the 
knowledge of that art, in which are comprehended the principles of all the 
reft. Hence it follows, that of fuch poetical fubjects as have any relation to 
the arts, whether military or peaceful, whether imperatorial, liberal, or 


dom of fpeech, as we are informed by himfelf in his Apology, reported to us by Plato, were of 
three forts ; the politicians, the rhetoricians, and the poets. That the former fort refented his 
expofing their conceited ignorance, aud vain pretenfions to political fcience, is told us by Laertius, 
b. ii. and is indeed abundantly evident from Plato's Meno. That Socrates treated the rhetoricians 
in the fame manner, will appear very fufficiently in the Gorgias. Is it not then highly probable, 
that the refentment of the poets was raifed againft him by the fame means; and that they well 
underftood his attack upon the rhapfodifis, a fet of men too inconfiderable for any part of his prin- 
cipal notice to be intended againft themfelves ? We fhould add to this argument the authority of 
Athenzus, were it of any weight in what regards Plato. For he gives this as oneinftance of 
Plato's envious and malignant fpirit, which his own malignity againft the divine philofopher 
attributes to him, that in bis Io be vilifies and abufes the poets. See Athen. Deipnofoph. 1. xi. 
p. 5c6.—S. 
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mechanical, the knowing in each art are refpectively the only proper judges. 
Such is the defign, and fuch the order of this Dialogue. As to its kind, it 
is numbered by the antients among the peiraftic: but according to the 
{cheme propofed in our fynopfis, the outward form or character of it is purely 
dramatic : and the genius of it is feen in this, that the argumentation is only 
probable; and in this, alfo, that the conclufion leaves the rhapfodift Io per- 
plexed and filenced, bringing off Socrates in modeft triumph over the em- 
barraff{ment of his half yielding adverfary €. 


* See what has been already obferved concerning the Io, in the note at the beginning of the 
tenth book of the Republic, in which we have given, from Proclus, a copious and admirable 
account of the different fpecies of poetry, and the nature of poetic fury.—T. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SOCRATES anp IO. 


SCENE'.——ATHENS. 


SOCRATES. 


J OY be with Io*. Whence come you now? what; do you come dire&ly 


from home, from Ephefus ? 
Io. 


* The fcene, though not precifely marked out to us by Plato, evidently lies within the city; 
and fome circumftances make it probable to be the public ftreets ; where Socrates, in paffing along, 
cafually met with Io. — Not to infift on that of Io's recent arrival at Athens, nor on that other of 
the feeming hafte of Socrates, expreffed in his poftponing Jo’s impertinent harangue, and his endea- 
vouring to draw the converfation into a narrow compafs, circumftances perhaps ambiguous : one 
more decifive is the reftri€tion of the number of perfons compofing the Dialogue to thofe two. 
For whenever Plato lays his fcene in fome public place, frequented for the fake of company, ex- 
ercife, or amufement ; many perfons are made parties, or witneffes at leaft, to the converfation ; 
and this out of regard to probability; becaufe a converfation-party, confifting of more than two 
perfons, may naturally be fuppofed the moft frequent in places, where few of the affembly could 
fail of meeting with many of their acquaintance. — Another circumftance, contributing to deter- 
mine where the fcene lies, is the brevity of this Dialogue. For Plato, to his other dramatic 
excellencies, in which he well might be a pattern to all dramatic poets, adds this alfo, to adjuft the 
length of the converfation to the place where it is held: a piece of decorum little regarded even 
by the beft of our modern writers for the ftage. Accordingly, the longeft converfations, related 
or feigned by Plato, we may obfcrve to be carried on always in fome private houfe, or during a 
long walk into the country ; unlefs fome peculiar circumftance permits the difcourfe to be pro- 
tracted in a place otherwife improper. — Por the fame reafon of propriety, the exchange, where 
much talk would be inconvenient; or the (treet, where people converfe only as they pafs alone 
together, and fometimes, removed a little from the throng, ftanding ftill a while, is generally 
made the fcene of the fhorteft dialogues. And in purfuance of the fame rule, thofe of middling 
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Io. ? Not fo, Socrates, I affure you; but from Epidaurus*, from the feafts 


of ZEículapius5. 

Soc. The people of Epidaurus, I think, upon this occafion, propofe a trial 
of fkill among the rhapfodifts 5, in honour of the god. Do they not? 

Io. They do; anda trial of fkill in every other branch of the Mufe’s 


art ? 
Soc. 


length have for their fcene fome public room, a gymmnaftic or a literary fchool, for inftance, in 
which were feats fixed all round, for any of the affembly to fit and talk ; but in a place of this 
kind the converfation muft be abridged, becaufe liable to interruption ; befides that decency, and 
a regard to the prefence of the whole affembly, regulate the bounds of private converfation in thofe 
detached and feparate parties, into which ufually a large company divides itfelf; appointing it to 
be confined within moderate compafs. As this note regards ali the dialogues of Plato, the length 
of it, we hope, wants no apology.—S. 

2 To with joy, wasthe ufual faluation of the antient Greeks, when they met or parted: as 
ours is, to hope or wifh health; an expreffion of our courtefy, derived to us from the old 
Romans.—S. 

3 As much as to fay, ‘It rs not fo bad with me neither, as to be obliged ever to be at home." 
Plato makes him exprefs himfelf in this manner, partly to fhew the roving life of the rhapfo- 
difts, inconfiftent with the attainment of any real fcience ; but chiefly to open the character of 
Io, who prided himfelf with being at the head of his profeffion, and confequently in having much 
bufinefs abroad. The very firft queftion therefore of Socrates, who knew him well, is on purpofe 
to draw from him fuch an anfwer: as the queftions that follow next are intended to put him 
upon boating of his great performances. Nothing in the writings of Plato, not the minute(t 
circumftance, is idle or infignificant. It would be endlefs to point out this in every inftance- 
Scarce a line but would demand a comment of this fort. The fpecimen, however, here given, 
may fuffice to fhow, with what attention fo perfect a matter of good writing ought to be read ; 
and with fuch a degree of attention, as is due, the intelligent reader will of himfelf difcern, in 
ordinary cafes, the particular defign of every circumftance, and alfo what relation it bears to thc 
general defign of the whole Dialogue.—S. 

4 [n this city was a temple of ZEfculapius, much celebrated for his immediate prefence, An 
annual feflival was here likewife held in honour to that god.—S. 

5 Ex rov Acxarmecv. Ficinus feems to think, this means the worfhippers of Efeulapius. 
Bembo tranfiates it ** da Figliuoli di Efculapio," an appellation given only to phyficians. Seranus 
interprets it in the fame fenfe that we do, and that this is the truc one, appears from Jul. Pollux, 
Onamatt. i. 1. c. 13.—8. 

5 ''hefe were a fct of people, whofe profeffion fomewhat refembled that of our ftrolling plavers. 
For they travelled from one populous city to another, wherever the Greck was the vulyar language, 
rchearfing, aQing, and expounding the works of their anticnt pocts, principally thofe of Homer. 
They reforted to the feafts and banquets of private perfons, where fuch rehearfals mace part of the 
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Soc. Well; you, I prefume, were one of the competitors: What fuccefs 
had you? 

Io. We came off, O Socrates, with the chief prize. 

Soc. You fay well: now then let us prepare to win the conqueft in the 
Panathenza '. 

Io. That we fhall accomplifh too, if fortune favour us. 

Soc. Often have I envied you rhapfodifts, Io, the great advantages of 


entertainment ; and in the public theatres performed before the multitude. Efpecially they failed 
not their attendance at the general affemblies of the people from all parts of Greece; nor at the 
religious feflivals, celebrated by any particular ftate. For on thefe folemn occafions it was ufual 
to have prizes propofed to be contended for, not only in all the manly exercifes fafhionable in thofe 
days, butin the liberal arts alfo; of which even the populace among the Grecians, then the 
politeft people in the world, were nolefs fond. The principal of thefe was poetry: (fee the fecond 
of Mr. Harris's three Treatifes :) and poets themfelves often contended for the prize of excellence 
in this art. But poets were rarein that age. Their places therefore on thefe occafions were fup- 
plied by the rhapfodifts ; who vied one with another for excellence in reciting. Whoever defires 
a more particular account of the rhapfodifts, fo often mentioned in this Dialogue, than can be given 
within the compafs of thefe notes, may confult the commentary of Euftatius upon Homer, with 
the notes of the learned Salvini, v. i. p. 15, &c. as alfo a treatife of H. Stephens de Rhapfodis.—S. 

* This was a feftival kept at Athens yearly in honour of Minerva, who was believed by the 
Athenians to be the divine prote&refs of their city. Every fifth year it was celebrated with more 
feftivity and pomp than ordinary; and was then called the Great Panathenza, to diftinguifh it 
from thofe held in the intermediate years, termed accordingly the Lefs. We learn from Plato, in 
his Hipparchus, from whence lian atmoft tranferibes it in his Various Hift. ]. viii. c. 2. that 
there wasa law at Athens, appointing the works of Homer to be recited by the rhapfodifts during 
the folemnization of this feflival: in order, favs Ifocrates in his Panegyrical Oration, to raife in 
the Athenians an emulation of the virtues there celebrated. From a paffage in the Oration of 
Lycurgus the Orator it appears, that this law regarded only the Panathenza. On this very folemn 
occafion itis highly probable, that Io was come to Athens on purpofe to fhow his abilities, and 
contend for the prize of victory. We cannot help obferving by the way, that many writers, 
antient as well as modern, exprefs themfelves as if they imagined the Greater and the Lefs Pan- 
&thenza to be two different feftivals: fee in particular Caftellan. de Feft. Grac. p. 206, 7. 
whereas it is clear from the words of Lycurgus, that there was but one feftival of that name, 
though held in a more fplendid manner every fifth year. As they nearly concern the fubje& now 
hefore us, we prefent them to the learned reader at full length : ovra yag umeraCov icy oi Tape; 
€ zov2a.i0y tiva. storm (ÍC. tov ‘Ounpov) Gore vopov sÜtvro, wab’ ixacTww mevtaeTnpida Tuv Iavatnvaw, 
Miou Tuy arhi Tointay papal 0as ra smn P. 223. of Dr. Taylor's edition. ** Your anceftors had 
fo high an opinion of the excellence of Homer, as to make a law, that in every fifth year of the 
Panathenza his poems, and his onlv, fhould be recited by the rhapfodifts,"—S. 
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your profeifion, For to be always well dreffed', and to make the handfomeft 
appearance poffible, as becomes a man, no doubt, who fpeaks in public; to 
be converfant, befides, in the works of many excellent poets, efpecially iu 
thofe of Homer, the beft and moft divine of them all; and to learn, not 
merely his verfes, but his meaning, as it is neceffary you fhould ; thefe are 
advantages highly to be envied, For a man could never be a good rhapfodift 
unlefs he underftood what he recited: becaufe it is the bufinefs of a 
rhapfodift to explain to his audience the fenfe and meaning of the poet; but 
this it is impoffible to perform well, without a * knowledge.of thofe things, 
concerning which the poet writes. Now all this certainly merits a high 
degree of admiration. 

lo. You are in the right, Socrates. And the learning this I have made 
my principal bufinefs, It has given me indeed more trouble than any other 
branch of my profeffion. I prefume therefore there is now no man living, 


* The rhapfodifts often ufed to recite in a theatrical manner, not only with proper geftures, 
but in a garh alfo fuitable to their fubjet: and when they thus acted the Odyffey of Homer, 
were dreffed in a purple-coloured robe, &novpyp, to reprefent the wanderings of Ulyffes by fea: 
but when they acted the Iliad, they wore one of a fearlet colour, to fignify the bloody battles de- 
fcribed in that poem. Upon their heads they bore a crown of gold; and held in their hands a 
wand made of the laurel-tree, which was fuppofed to have the virtue of heightening poetic raptures ; 
being, we may prefume, found to have, like the laurel with us, though a different kind of tree, 
fomewhat of an intoxicating quality. See Euftathius on Homer's lliad, b. i. and the fcholiaft on 
Hefiod's Theogony, v. 50. This little piece of information, we imagine, will not be difagreeable 
to our readers: although in this paffage, we muft own, the common drefs of the rhapfodifts, 
when off the ftage, feems rather to be intended ; and the finery of Io, at that very time of his 
meeting with Socrates, refembling probably that of our itinerant quack-doétors, to be here 
ridiculed.—S. 


2 This whole fpeech of Socrates is ironical. For Xenophon, in whofe writings Socrates is a 
graver character, with a lefs mixture of humour than in thofe of Plato, introduceth his great 
mafter exprefsly dec'aring, that no fort of people in the world were fillier, mubtwrepor, than the 
rhapofodifis: and Maximus Tyrius calls them a race of men utterly void of underftanding, vo Tav 
papuduv yevos to avortoTatoy. Diff, xxiii. We are to obferve however, that notwithftanding this, and 
our comparifon of their manners and way of life with thofe of mountebanks and ftrolling players, 
yet they held a much higher rank in common eftimation, equal to that of the moft judicious 
ators in the theatres of our metropolis, or the moft ingenious profeffors of any of the polite arts : 
were fit company for perfons even of the firft rank, and guefts not unbecoming their tables. We 
are not therefore to be furprifed at feeing Socrates fo highly compliment Io, and treat him with 
fo much outward refpect, as he does through the whole Dialogue,—S. 


who 
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who differts upon Homer fo well as myfelf: nay, that none of thofe ! cele- 
brated perfons, * Metrodorus of Lampfacus, 3Stefimbrotus the Thafian, 
Glauco*, nor any other, whether antient or modern, was ever able to fhow 


in the veríes of that poet fo many and fo fine 5 fentiments as I can do. 
Soc. 


t The perfons here mentioned were not rhapfodifts, but critics, or as they were afterwards 
called grammarians; to whofe profetfion antiently belonged the interpreting or explaining of their 
elder poets. See Dion. Chryf. Orat. liii. p. 553.—S. 

* We are told by Diog. Laertius, in his life of Anaxagoras, that this Metrodorus was the firft 
who applied himfelf to compofe a work exprefsly concerning the phifiology of Homer; meaning 
without doubt, as appears from Tatian, Aoy. zpos‘Eaan, that he explained Homer's theology 
from the various operations and phenomena of nature: and further, that he was intimate with 
Anaxagoras, and improved the moral explications of Homer, which had been given by that philo- 
fopher. If all this be true, Metrodorus muft have been a great philofopher himfelf. For to have 
done this to the fatisfaction of fuch a man as Anaxagoras, the ma(ter of Socrates, required 
certainly no mean degree of knowledge in the nature of man and of the univerfe. What is 
more probable is, that Metrodorus having been inftruéted by Anaxagoras in this knowledge, 
applied it to the giving a rational account of Homer's mythology, which was underftood and 
received in a literal fenfe by the vulga». The book which he compofed on this fubje&, as we 
learn from Tatian, was entitled eps ‘Opnpov, ** Concerning Homer."—S. 

3 Stefimbrotus is mentioned with honour by Socrates himfelf in Xenophon's Sympofium, as 
a mafter in explaining Homer: and his abilities of this kind are there fet in contraft with the 
ignorance of the rhapfodifts. As to the time when he lived, we learn from Plutarch, in his Life 
of Cimon, that he was exactly of the fame age with that general. The work, for which he 
fcems here to be celebrated, was entitled weg qn; sromoews 'Ounoov, ** Concerning the poetry of 
Homer," as appears, we think, from Tatian, § 48.—S. 

* We cannot find this Glauco mentioned bv any of the antients, unlefs he be the fame perfon 
cited as a grammarian, under the name of Glauco of 'larfus, by an old Greck fcholiaft upon 
Homer in the Medicean library, never publifhed. See the paffage to which we refer, in Luc. 
Ilolften. de Vita et Scriptis Porphyrii, c. vii. But he appears, we think, from the fpecimen of his 
eriticifms there given, to have been a grammarian of a much later age: we are inclined, therefore, 
to fufpe& a mifnomer in this place, and inftead of TlAavxov would choofe to read T2avxo;, if any 
manufcript favoured us; believing that the perfon here mentioned is Glaucus of Rhegium, who 
flourifhed about this tine, and wrote a treatife mepi vroimrov, as we are informed by Plutarch, t. ii. 
ed. Par. p. 833. C. or as the title of it is elfewhere by the fame author given us more at large, mepi 
TEV apyaiy TOMTA TE xxi. oux, t, iie 1132. E. See Jonfius de Scriptor. Hift. Philof. l. ii. c. 4, 
$4. But certainly much miftaken is J, Alb, Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 1. ii. c. 23. n. 37. in fuppofing 
the Glauco, here mentioned, to have been a rhapfodift. That very learned and worthy man was 
nfed to read too haftily; and did not therefore duly obferve among(t what company Glauco is here 
jntroduced.—S. 

5 We learn from Plato, in this Dialogue, that the rhapfodifts not only recited the poems of Homer, 


aut profeffed to intrepret them too. For the multitude every where, having heard that profound 
fecrets 
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Soc. I am glad, To, to hear you fay fo: for I am perífuaded you will not be 
fo ill-natured as to refufe the exhibiting before me your abilities in this way. 

Io. My illuftrations of Homer are indeed, Socrates, well worth your 
attention. For they are fuch as, I think, entitle me to receive from the 
admirers? of that poet the * crown of gold. 

Soc. I fhall find an opportunity of hearing you defcant on this fubject 
{fome other time. For the prefent, I defire only to be informed of this ; 
whether you are fo great a mafter in explaining Homer alone, or whether 


you fhine no lefs in illuflrating ? Hefiod and Archilochus. 
lo. 


fecrets of wifdom lay concealed there, thought there was no reafon why they fhould not be made 
as wife as their betters; and were eager to have thofe hidden myfteries opened and revealed to 
them. The philofophers, and thofe who had ftudied under them, knew the bulk of the people to 
be incapable of apprehending thofe things rightly; or of receiving any real benefit from fuch 
revelation; which they confidered confequently as a profanation of the truth. The Athenians, 
therefore, being in a ftate of democracy, encouraged the rhapfodifts to undertake the unfolding to 
them that fecret wifdom, reported to be wrapped up in the fables and allegories of Homer. The 
rhapfodifls accordingly indulged their curiofity; colle&ing, as well as they were able, every 
meaning which had been attributed to that poet by grammarians, critics, or philofophers. Thus 
the people became perplexed with a multiplicity of different opinions, infufed into them by men 
who had never ftudied the nature of things. See alfo Mr. Pope's firít or introductory note on 
Homer's I}iad.—S. 

* "fao 'Ouxpidov, This word in its original fenfe fignified only thofe who were fuppofed to be 
defcended from Homer, or from fome of his kindred, and were the fathers or founders of that 
rhapfodical way of life before defcribed. The title was afterwards extended to all their fuccef- 
fors in that profeffion. See the fcholiaft on Pindar's fecond Nemzan Ode; and Athenzus, p. 630. 
H. Stephens feems to think thefe rhapfodifts of Homer to be the perfons chiefly intended in this 
paffage. If fo, it ought to be tranflated, or rather paraphrafed, thus; ** For all the interpreters of 
that poet ought, I think, to yield me the preference and the prize, confenting to crown me with 
the golden crown." But believing the word capable of being extended to that larger meaning 
given it by the old tranflators, we have ventured to follow them in it, as being a more rational 
one; the other fenfe making the arrogance of Io too extravagant and abfurd.—S. 

* This means not the crown, before mentioned, to have been worn by the rhapfodifts at the 
time of their rehearfal : for fo his boaft would amount to no more than the pronouncing himfelf 
worthy of his profeffion; a fpeech too little arrogant for the character of Jo: but it means the 
prize, beflowed on the moft excellent performer on this occafion. For that this was a crown of 
gold, may be feen in Meurfius’s Panathenza, c. xxv. —S. 

3 Thefe two poets are fingled out from the reft of the poetic tribe, becaufe their poctry, next 
to that of Homer, was the moft frequently recited by the rhapfoditts. This is fairly deducible 
from the words of Chamzlion, cited by Athenzus. Not only, fays he, were the poems of [omer 
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Io. By no means: for I own my powers confined to the illuftrating 
Homer. To execute this well, is merit enough, I think, for one man. 
Soc. But in the writings of Homer and of Hefiod are there no paflages in 


which their fentiments and thoughts agree? 
Io. There are, I believe, many paffages of that kind. 
Soc. In thefe cafes now, are you better able to explain the words of 


Homer, than thofe of Hefiod? - 
Io. Equally well to be fure, Socrates, I can explain the words of both, 


where they agree. 
Soc. But how is it with you, where, in writing on the fame fubject, they 


differ? For inftance, Homer and Hefiod both write of things that relate to 


divination. 

Io. True. 

Soc. Well now; the paffages in either of thefe poets, relating to di- 
vination ; not only where he agrees with the other, but where he differs 
from him: who, think you, is capable of intrepreting with moft fkill and 


judgment, yourfelf, or fome able diviner ? 


Io. An able diviner, I muft own. 
Soc. But fuppofe you were a diviner, and were able to interpret rightly the 


fimilar places in both ; would your abilities, do you imagine, fail you, when 
you came to interpret the places in either of them, where he differed from 


the other ? 
Io. I fhould certainly in that cafe have equal fkill to explain both of them, 


Soc. How comes it to pats then, that you interpret Homer in fo mafterly 


fung by the rhapfodifts, but thofe of Hefiod too, and of Archilochus ; and further, (that is, fome- 
times,) the verfes of Mimnermus, and of Phochylides. Ov uovoy ra ‘Opnpovy a10& xai ta ‘Howdy xas 
Apxiroyou. ett dz, Mavvepyecu nas Donvaidov. Deipnofoph. l. xv. pe 620. The firft of thefe two, 
Hcfiod, is well known; and as he comes neareít to Homer in point of time, of all the 
poets, any of whofe works are yet remaining entire ; fo is he confeffedly the next to him in point 
of merit, among thofe who wrote in heroic meafure, Archilochus was the firt who compofed 
poems of the Iambic kind, in which he is faid to have been fuperior to all, who came after him. 
(See Athenzus’s introduction to his Deipnofoph.) Upon which account Paterculus joins him 
with Homer; mentioning thefe two poets, as the only inftances of fuch as advanced thofe arts, 
which they invented themfelves, to the utmoft pitch of perfe&ion. Dion Chryfoltom goes beyond 
this in che praifes of Archilochus, putting him in the fame rank with Homer, as a Poet; dvo yap 
MENTE ye Yovrcy sb azavrog rev aswves, oig ovdeva Twv arrav Éuu Gay akiov, "Ojenpo re xou. Apxi^oxoUp, 
x 7,2. Dion Orat. xxiii, p. 397. ** In all the courfe of time there have been but two poets, 


witb whom no other is worthy of comparifon, Homer and Archilochus, `=- S. 
a manner, 
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a manner, yet not Hefiod, or any other of the poets? Are the fubjeéts of 
Homer's writings any thing different from the fubje&s of other poems, taken 
all together ? Are they not, in the firft place, war and military affairs; then, 
the fpeeches and mutual difcourfe of all forts of men, the good as well as the 
bad, whether they be private perfonsor public; the converfe alfo of the gods 
one with another, and their iutercourfe with men; the cele(tial bodies, with 
the various phenomena of the fky andair; the ftate of fouls departed, with 
the affairs of that lower world; the generation of the gods, with the defcent 
and race of the heroes? Are not thefe the ! fubjects of Homer's poetry ? 

Io. They are, Socrates, thefe very things. 

Soc. Well; and do not the reft of the Poets write of thefe very things? 

Io. They do, Socrates: but their poetry upon thefe fubjedts is nothing 
like the poetry of Homer. 

Soc. What then, is it worfe? 

Io. Much worfe. 

Soc. The poetry of Homer, you fay then, is better and more excellent 
than that of other poets. 

Io. Better indeed it is, and much more excellent, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Suppofe now, my friend Io, out of feveral perfons, all in their turns 
haranguing before an audience upon the nature of numbers, fome one made 
a better fpeech than the reft; might not one of the auditors be capable of 
finding out that better fpeaker, and of giving him the preference due 
to him? 

Io. There might be fuch a one. 

Soc. Would not the fame auditor, think you, be a judge of what was 
faid by the worfe fpeakers? or mutt he be a different perfon, who was a 
proper judge of thefe ? 

Io. The fame perfon, certainly. 

Soc. And would not a good arithmetician be fuch a perfon, thus equally 
able in both refpe&ts ? 


? As, in deferibing the fhield of Achilles, Homer has prefented us with a view of human life, aud 
of the whole univerfe, in epitome ; fo Plato here finely fums up, in the concifeft manner poffible, 
thofe very things, as the fubjects of the Iliad and the Odyffey ; giving usto behold in them a 
pi&ure of all human affairs, whether in peace or war; of all nature, whether vifible or invifible ; 
of the divine caufes of things; of the heroic virtties among men, and the greatnefs of families 
in antient days from thence arifing, S, 

2M2 Io. 
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Io. Without doubt. 

Soc. To put ancther cafe to you: fuppofe among many perfons, feverally 
differting upon food, what forts of it were wholefome, there fhould be one 
who {poke better than the reft; would it belong, fay you, to one of the 
hearers to diftinguifh accurately the better fpeaker, while it was neceffary to 
look amongft the reft of the audience for a fit judge of the meaner fpeakers ? 
or would the fpeeches of them all be examined judicioufly, and their different 
merits and demerits be eftimated juftly by the fame perfon ? 

Io. By the fame perfon, beyond all doubt. 

Soc, Of what character muft this perfon be, who is thus qualified è What 
do you call him? 

To. A phyfician. 

Soc. And do not you agree with me, that this holds true univerfally ; 
and that in every cafe, where feveral men made difcourfes upon the fame 
fubjećt, the nature both of the good and of the bad difcourfes would be 
difcerned by the fame perfon? For if a man was no proper judge of the 
defects in the meaner performance, is it not evident that he would be in- 
capable of comprehending the beauties of the more excellent ? 

Io. You are in the right. 

Soc. It belongs to the fame perfon, therefore, to criticife with true judg- 
ment upon all of them. 

Io. No doubt. 

Soc. Did not you fay that Homer, and the reft of the poets, for inftance; 
Hefiod and Archilochus, write concerning the fame things, though not in 
the fame manner? the compofitions of the one being excellent, you fay, while 
thofe of the others are comparatively mean. 

Io. Ifaid nothing more than what is true. 

Soc. If hen you can diftinguifh and know the compofitions which excel, 
muft not you neceffarily know thofe which fall fhort of that excellence? 

To. I own it appears probable, from your argument. 

Soc. It follows therefore, my good friend, that in affirming Io to be equally 
capable of explaining Homer and every other poet, we fhould not mifs the 
truth: fince he acknowledges one and the fame perfon to be an able judge of 
allfuch as write concerning the fame things; admitting at the fame time 
the fub;e&s of almoft all poetical writings to be the fame. 

Io. What can poffibly be then the reafon, Socrates, that whenever I am 

prefent 
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prefent at an harangue upon any other poet, I pay not the leaft regard to it ; 
nor am able to contribute to the entertainment, or to advance any thing 
upon the fubjest in my turn, worth the regard of others; but grow down. 
right dull, and fall afleep: yet that as foon as auy mention is made of 
Homer, immediately [ am roufed, am all attention, and with creat facility 
find enough to fay upon this fubject ? 

Soc. It is not in the leaft difficult, my friend to guefs the reafon., For 
to every man it muft be evident, that you are not capable of explaining 
Homer on the ! principles of art, or from real fcience. For if your 
ability was of this kind, depending upon your knowledge of any art, you 
would be as well able to explain every other poet: fince the whole, of what 
they all write, is poetry ; is it not? 

Io. It is. 

Soc. Well now ; when a man comprehends any other art, the whole of 
it, is not his way of confidering and criticifing all the ? profeffors of that 
art, one and the fame? and does not his judgment in every cafe depend on 
the (ame principles? Would you have me explain myfelf upon this point, 
Io? do you defire to know the meaning of my queftion ? 

Io. By all means, Socrates. For I take great pleafure in hearing you 
wiie men talk. 

Soc. I fhould be glad, Io, could that appellation be juftly applied to me ; 
but you are the wife men, you rhapfodifts and the 3 players, together with the 


poets, whofe verfes you recite tous. For my part, 1 {peak nothing but the 
fimple 


1 The Italian tranflator has flrangely omitted this latter part of the fentence, though very 
materia! to the fenfe. 

2 In the Greek we read “ mepi azacwy tov texvov.” But if Socrates does indeed, as he under- 
takes todo, explain the meaning of this fentence in what follows, his own explanation requires 
us to read ** &tgiazavruy Toy TexnTwv, Or rather Tex vxo», this being the word always ufed by Plato 
to fignifv artis. The argument however would bear the reading with lefs alteration, ‘< mege 
amzowy Tav TExyor wav," that is, all the performances in that art. Either way we are thus freed from 
the neceffity, which Ficinus was under, from his retaining the common reading, to infert many 
words of his own, in order to preferve the juftnefs of the reafoning, and make this paffage agree- 
able to the fequel.— S. 

3 Plato in other places befide this, as hereafter in this Dialogue, in the 3d book of the Republic, 


and in the 2d book of the Laws, joins together the arts of rhapfody and of acing plays, as being 
arts 
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fimple truth, as it becomes a mere private man to do. For the queftion, 
which I juft now afked you, fee how mean a matter it concerns, how com- 
mon, and within the compafs of every man's reach to know, that which I 
called * one and the fame way of criticifing, when a man comprehends the 
whole of any art. To give an * inftance of fuch comprehenfive {kill ; 


painting is an art, to be comprehended as one kind of fkill, whole and entire ; 
is it not ? 


lo. It is. 


Soc. Is there not a difference, in degree of merit, between the fevera] 


profeffors of that art, whether you confider the ancients or the moderns? 
Io. Undoubtedly. 


Soc. Now then, do you know any man who is an able critic in the 


«rts of near affinity. That affinity between them was greater than one would be apt to imagine, 
and appears in a &rong light from what Euftathius fays of the rhapfodifls, that ‘ frequently they 
ufed to a& in a manner fomewhat dramatic. Hence in the feaft of Bacchus, principally cele- 
brated with dramatic entertainments, the rhapfodifts had antiently a fhare: and one of the feftival 
days was called toprn ruv paywduv. See Athenzus, l. v.p. 275. Hefychius therefore with great 
propriety explains the word paywda rhapfodifts, by this defcription izcxprat ero», ators of epic 
poems.—S, 

' Socrates here, in the way of irony, after his ufual manner, infinuates fome very important 
doétrines of his philofophy, leading us up even to the higheft. For, obferving that all the arts 
depend on certain uniform and ftable principles, he would have us infer, in the firft place, that 
every art, properly fo called, or as it is diftinguifhed from fcience on the one hand, on the 
other from mere habit and experience, is built on fcience ; and that no perfon can be juftly 
called an artift, or a mafter of the art which he profeffes, unlefs he has learnt the epiftemonic 
or fciential principles of it: in the next place, that fcience is a thing flable, uniform, and 
general ; guiding the judgment with unerring certainty, to know the reétitude and the pravity 
of every particular, cognifable from the rules of any art depending thus on science: further, 
that every fcience hath certain principles, peculiar to it, uniform and indentical: and lafily, 
that all the fciences are branches of fcience general, arifing from one root, which in like 
manner is uniform, and always the fame.—S. 

2 Aafwuer tw roy. Serranus very abfurdly tranflates it thus, **adbibitd. ratione comgrebendere," 
Ficinus imperfe&tly thus, ** exempli causé, " followed by the Italian, 45 come per efem; 10." So alfo 
Cornarius, ** verbi caus.” True it is, that 2aB rw Acyw, frequently fignifies take an inflance. 
But in this place, Aafwuey refers to the word aam, comprehend, in the preceding fentence; 
and xoye is oppofed to an a&ual comprehending of any art. Thus, to omit many paffages in 
Plato’s Republic ; in the third book of his Laws, Aoyy xaroxiGew Tw mony i8 oppofed to the actual 
founding of a city : and again in his Theztetus, iva un ornowmey avrove TH AYU is in oppofition to an 
a&ual fettling, or fixing. Euripides with the fame meaning oppofes acyw tO pvo in this verfe 
of his Cylops, l'tveai vuv, as av un oya manns ucvov.S, 

works 
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works of f Polygnotus, the fon of Aglaophon; and can fhow, with great 
judgment, which of his pieces he executed well, and which with lefs 
fuccefs; yet in the works of other painters hath no critical fkill; and 
whenever their performances are brought upon the carpet to be examined 
and criticifed, grows dull and falls afleep, or is unable to contribute his 
quota to the converfation : but as foon as occafion calls him to declare his 
judgment about Polygnotus, or any other particular painter whatever, im- 
mediately is roufed, is all attention, and finds enough to fay upon this 
fubje& ? Know you any fuch man? 

Io. Really J do not. 

Soc. Well now; in the ftatuary’s art how is it? Did you ever fee any 
man, who upon the works of * D:edalus, the fon of Metion, or Epeius, fon 
to Panopeus, or Theodorus the Samian, or any other fingle ftatuary, was able 
to difplay great judgment in fhowing the excellent performances of fo 
great a mafter; yet with regard to the works of other ftatuaries, was 
at a lofs, grew dull, and fell afleep, becaufe he had nothing to fay ? 

Io. Iconfefs 1 never faw fuch a man neither. 

Soc. Nor is it otherwife, 1 imagine, with regard to ? mufic, whether 

i we 

* This excellent artift was, in the days of Socrates, the Homer of the painters ; and is here 
for this reafon fingled out from the reft of his profeffion, as the moft proper for the comparifon ; 
which was intended to fhow, that the fame circumftance attended both the arts, of poetry and 
painting; this, that true critical fkill, to judge of the performances of the beft artift, 
inferred equal judgment with regard to all of inferior clafs. Polygnotus was the firft painter, 
who gave an accurate and lively expreffion of the manners and paffions, by proper attitudes, 
and every variety of countenance. He diftinguifhed himfelf alfo by giving his portraits what 
we call a handfome likenefs: and, befides many other improvements which he made to his art, 


invented the way of fhowing the fkin through a tranfparent drapery. See Ariftotle's Politics, 
b. viii. c. 5. and his Poetics, c. 2. and 6. Pliny's Nat. Hift. b. xxxv. c. 9. and /Elian’s Var, 
Hift. b. iv. c. 3.—S. 

2 Plato here has purpofely chofen for his inftances three ftatuaries, famous for their ex- 
cellence in three very different ways, to make his reafoning more juft and lefs liable to 
exception ; when he is proving, by indu&ion, the famenefs of the art of criticifing upon all 
the poets, however different in their kinds. Dzedalus then was particularly admirable for his 
wonderful automatons, or felf-moving machines, mentioned by Plato in his Meno. Epeius 
is well known to the readers of Homer's Odyffey, and Virgil's Æncid, for that vat work of 
his, the Trojan, horfe, of a fize fo flupendous. And the excellence of Theodorus confifted 
in the extreme minutenefs and fubtility of his works, See Pliny's Nat. Hift. b. xxxiv. c. 8.—S; 

3 In this word the antients comprehended all thofe arts, which have any relation to the .nufes, 

Every 
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we contider * wind-inftruments, or thofe of the firing-kind ; and thefe 


lat, whether alone, or * accompanied by the voice ; fo likewife in rhapfo- 


dical recitals; you never, I prefume, faw a man, who was a great mafter 


Every fpecies of poetry, known at that time, is included in what follows. For AvAnocs includes 
dithyrambic poety and fatire, Kubapiois, joined with avansis, implies comedy and tragedy ; 
becaufe in thefe the ave; and the xdzpa were the intruments principally ufed: thus Maximus 
Tyrius; QuAnuaTA, Y xibxpir ua Ta, À et Tig Aan ev AtovucoU uova TQa'yum TIS KAI X400. Differt. vii. 
Ki8agwda means all Lyric poetry, or that, which the mufician fung to his own inftrument, the 
xi9opo, or the avga. And ‘Padsdix comprehends all poems, ufually recited, whether com- 
pofed in heroic, elegiac, or other meafure. We fee here then, in what arts were thofe 
oywre, or trials of fkill, before mentioned, propofed at the feafts of ZEfculapius. True it is, 
that Plato, in different parts of his writings, ufeth the word mufic in different fenfes. In 
fome places he means by it not only all harmony, whether inftrumental or vocal, but all 
rhythm, whether in found or in motion: The following remarkable inftance of this occurs 
in his Firft Alcibiades: ZQK. Eime apwrov, tig h texvn, ng T0 uibagilew, xxi To aütv, xou. To tuGauwtww 
opÜec, cwvamaca Tig M@AEITAI; OUT duvacat amev; AAK. Ov dura. ZOK. Aaa’ wes MEOW. TIVES ai 
Bezi, àv 1 Texm; AAK. Tas Moucas, o Zwupates, Aceves; EOK. Eyuye. ofa on Tiva an’ avray eTuvwpiav 
5 teym exu, AAK. Movomny pos Somes acyew. LOK. Aeyw yap. In other places, he confines 
it to melody alone. Thus, for !nftance, in his Gorgias, mufic is defined to be an art converfant 
Tie Tuv Tuy srw moms. Sometimes he enlarges it, fo as to take in profaic eloquence; and 
fometimes fo widely, as to comprehend all the liberal arts. There are paffages where it is 
made to fignify virtue; and a few, in which it is applied to the fublimer parts of philofophy. 
Thefe lat metaphorical ufes of the word are fufficiently accounted for by Plato himieif on 
proper occafions: the reft we fhall take notice of, and vindicate, in their due places. But 
in the fentence now before us, that enumeration of the fpecies of mufic fixes the meaning of the 
word, and limits it to the common acceptation. That Moven has the fame meaning in the 
beginning of this Dialegue, where we have tranflated it, * the Mufe's art," is plain from 
the nature of the fubje& in that place. For every thing elfe, comprehended in the larger fenfes 
of the word, would there be foreign to the purpofe; as being, if we except medicine, nothing 
to ZEfculapius.— S. 

1 The Greek is oude ev avanos ye, ovde ev mibzeroes. Avo; is known to be a general term for all wind- 
inftruments. Ezuzvsoutva opyova, To HY aua, AVA xat gvQryyecs fays Jul. Pollux, Onomaftic. l. iv. 
c.g. And becaufe the Kibopa flood at ihe head of all flringed inftruments, it is fometimes taken for 
them all. Accordingly Maximus Tyrius. expreffes all inftrumental mufic by thefe two kinds, 
auvinnata nai Kidagicuare. Differt. xxxii. See likewife Ariftotle’s Poetics, ch. 1. and Plato's 
Leffer Hippias, p.375. ed. Steph. But thefe two being wholly diflin&t, the one from the 
other, we are not to imagine that cver they were either confounded together, and ufed pro- 
mifcuoufly, the one for the other; or that both of them were fometimes fignificd by the word 
avAos, as a common term for all inftruments of either kind. We make tbis obfervation, to 
prevent the young fcholar from being mifled by Hefychius, who explains the word Avaog 
thus, wegen cuptyé: for which egregious miftake his late learned editor has but lamely apo- 


Jogized.—S. : 
in 
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in critifing on ? Olympus, or on Thamyris, or on Orpheus, or on Phemius the 
rhapfodift of Ithaca ; but as to Io the Ephefian, was at a lofs what to fay about 
him, and unableto give any account of Io's good or bad performances. 

Io. I have nothing to oppofe to what you fay upon this point, Socrates: 
but of this I am conícious to myfelf, that upon Homer I differt the beft 
of all men, aud do it with great eafe. Nor is this my own opinion only; for 
all people agree, that my differtations of this kind are excellent. But 
if the fubjeét be any other of the poets, it is quite otherwife with me. 
Confider then what may be the meaning of this. 

Soc. I do coufider, Io; and proceed to fhow you how it appears to me. 
That you are able to difcourfe well concerning Homer is not owing to any 
art of which you are mafter; nor do you explain or illuftrate him, as I faid 
before, upon the principles or from the rules of art; but from a divine power, 
acting vpon you, and impelling you: a power refembling that which a&s 
in the ftone, called by Euripides the magnet, but known commonly by 
the name of * the loadítone. For this ftone does not only attract iron rings, 

but 


* The Greek here is xdzgwdi% : which word Euftathtus, in his commentary on the Iliad, b. ii. 
v. 600. bya ftrange blunder, confounds with xidapicis,. and makes them both to have the fame 
meaning.—S. 

3 Thefe four perfons feverally excelled in the four arts juft before mentioned, each of them 
in one, according to the order in which they are there ranked. For we learn from Plutarch T 
pov" enc, and from Maximus Tyrius, Diff. xxiv. that Olympus’s intrument was the Avros. How 
excellent a mafter he was of mufic we are told by Plato in his Minos, and by Ariftotle in 
his Politics, b. viii. c. 5. who both agree, that the mufical airs of his compofing were moft 
divine, and excited enthufiaflic raptures in every audience. Thamyris is celebrated by Homer 
himfelf, who calls him xizpieruc, lliad. 1. ii. v. 600. Agreeably to which we are informed by 
Pliny, that Thamyris was the firft who played on the cithara, without accompanying it with his 
voice. Hift. Nat. |. vii. c. 56. The fame of Orpheus is well known: and among many paf- 
fages in the writings of the antients, to prove that he was xióxeoJe, or fung and played on his 
intrument together, this of Ovid is moft exprefs, ** Talia dicentem, nervofque ad «erba ma- 
ventem." Metamorph. l. x. v. 40 —and this other in J. xi. v. 4. ** Crpbea percuffis 
fociantem carmina nervis." And as to Phemius, that he recited (or fung in recitativa) poems of 
theepic kind, touching his lyre at the fame time, appears from Homer's Odyffey, b. i. v. 153, 
&c. and b.xvii. v. 262.—S. 

* The Greek word hereis à;ax^ria, which Bembo tranflates di Hercole. But we are taught by 
Hefvchius, that this name was given to the load(ione from thd city [Teraclea in Lydia, where 
probably they were found in greater number than elfewhere. Accórdingly, the fame flone was alfo 
called Aog Au3ixos, the Lydian fone, The fame Hefychius, however. fays, that Plato is miftaken 
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but impart to thofe rings the power of doing that very thing which itfelf 
does, enabling them to attra& other rings of iron. So that fometimes may be 
feen a very long feries of iron rings, depending, as in a chain, one from an- 
other. But from that ftone, at the head of them, is derived the virtue 


which operates in them all. Inthe fame manner, the Mufe, infpiring, 
moves men herfelf through her divine impulfe. From thefe men, thus in- 
fpired, others *, catching the facred power, form a chain of divine enthufiafts. 
For the beft epic poets, and all fuch as excei in the compofing any kind of 
verfes to be recited, frame not thofe their admirable poems from the rules 


in fuppofing the magnet to be the fame with this ftone, referring, undoubtedly, to the paffage 
now bcfore us. But it is Hefychius who is miftaken, not Plato. For that the pøæyvntis of the 
antients was the fame with our magnet, appears frem thefe words of Alexander Aphrodifienfis, 
an earlier writer than Helychius, payyntis Ete povey roy cidngov. Com. in Ariftot. Problem. fol. r. 
and from thefe of Cicero long before, Magnetem lapidem—qui ferrum ad fe alliciat et attrabat. 
Cic. de Divinat. lib. i, Yet Hefychius is fo fond of his miftake, as to repeat it in three dif- 
ferent places; admitting the z»axaaa to attract iron, but denying that quality to the naymris, 
See Hefych. in vocibus, heaxatia, abos Audsxos, and payvntis. Abos Auditxos indeed frequently 
among the ancients fignified the touchftone : but fo did fometimes zxyntis. Witnefs the follow- 
ing paffage of Euripides himfelf, ras Bporav Tvajxg sxomav, [od] wore uxyvntis asgos. See alfo Theo- 
phraftus mepi Asdov. The truth feems to be, that the names of thefe two ftones, the touchftone 
and the loadftone, were not well diftinguifhed, but vulgarly confounded, in the days of Plato. 
This accounts for that uncertainty and doubtfulnefs with which Plato here mentions the name of 
this tone; which in any other light would appear unneceffary and infipid. This, perhaps, alfo 
was the reafon why no particular name of that flone was mentioned by Ariftotle, fpeaking of it 
in this paffage, come de xeu Oarrs, e àv asrouynpovevovsi, xivmrixov Ti Thy jux. vmoAapGavtv, tite TOV 
Ao» On Puxxv exe, OT Tev vibngoy xver. Ariftot. de Animá, lib. i. cap. 2. 

* The contagion of this kind of enthufiafm is thus beautifully painted by a fine critic, who 
himfelf felt all the force of it: [loan yap adaorem Ssopogovrrat TyeupaTi, Tov GwTOV TpOTTOV, WV cu THD 
Ilobiay aoyos txt; piod manaiaCevoar, erba pnyjus ETTI "yug Gams veov, ae aiv, aTuOV evbeov avToÉtv, xau 
EYXULOVÆ TNS Oayzoviou Kaho Taqutyny Ovyageoe, WHPAUTINA XONTMWDELY KAT? ENITVOIAV' OUTWS ATO TW; THY apraiwy 
ptyaropuias, EIG Tas TOV CnrAoWTWY EXELVOUS Yoxas; üç amo ispov C TCUAAQY, @Toppoics TIVES DEPOVTELI, be” we 
Emimveouevor Kas of pn Mav Pobartinot Tw éTepwy cuverdousswos ueyebe. ** Many are poffeffed and a&ctuated 
by a divine fpirit, derived to them through others: in the fame manner as it is reported of the 
Delphian prieftefs, that when fhe approaches the facred tripod, where a chafm in the earth, they 
fay, refpires fome vapour, which fills her with enthufiafm, the is immediately by that more than 
human power made pregnant; and is there upon the fpot delivered of oracles, fuch as the parti- 
cular nature of the infpiration generates. So, from the great genius refiding in the antients, 
through them, as through fome facred opening, certain effluxes, iffuing forth, pafs into the fouls 
of their admirers: by which many, who of themfelves but little feel the force of Phoebus, fwell 
with the expanfive virtue of thofe great and exalted fpirits.’ Longin, de Sublim. § 11,— 5. 
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of Tart; but poffeffed by the Mufe, they write from divine infpiration. Nor 
is it otherwife with the beft lyric poets, and all other fine writers of verfes 
to be fung. For as the priefts of * Cybele perform not their dances, while 
they have the free ufe of their intelle&t ; fo thefe melody poets pen thofe 
beautiful fongs of theirs only when they are out of their fober minds. But 
as foon as they proceed to give voice and motion to thofe fongs, adding to 
their words the harmony of mufic and the meafure of dance, they are im- 
mediately tranfported; and, poffeffed by fome divine power, are like the 
prieftefles of 3 Bacchus, who, full of the god, no longer draw water, but 

honey 


! In the Greek it is oux ex rexms. Bembo’s tranflation of which, zon con arte, excludes art 
from having any fhare in the beft poetical compofitions. But Plato’s words admit of art, as an 
attendant upon the Mufe; though they make not her art, but her infpiration, to be the miftrefs 
and leading caufe of all which is excellent in poetry. Serranus happily paraphrafes it, non artis 
aufpiciis. The following paffage in the Phedrus puts the meaning of Plato, with regard to this 
point, out of difpute, “Os 2 av aveu pavias Movaav em montinas Supas apixnrat, mebes ws apa tx 
TEX; IMAVWG "T0)mTYG ECOJAEYOQ, ATEANS AUTOS TE, MAIN 7TOImTIG YTO THs TOY L42LYOJAEYOY € TOU copoyovyroc npasaén. 
« Whoever went, with a mind fober and uninfpired, to the gates of the Mufes ; and made his ap- 
plication to them, in order to be taught their art; perfuaded, that the learning that was alone 
fufficient to qualify him for writing poetry; never attained to any perfe&ion as a poet; and his 
poetry, as being that of a man cool and fober, is now obliterated all, having been darkened by 
the fplendour of that of the infpired.”—S. 

2 The rites of Cybele and of Bacchus, beyond thofe of any other deities, were performed in a 
fpirit of enthufiafm : which exerted itfelf in extraordinary agitations of body. Accordingly, thefe 
two religious rités are fung of together, as equally enthufiaftical, by the chorus between the firt 
and fecond a&s in the Bacchz of Euripides.—S. 

3 The following account of enthufiafm, and the caufes of divine mania, extra€ted from the 
third fe&ion of Jamblichus de Myft., as it admirably illuftrates this part of the Io, will, I doubt 
not, be gratefully received by every Platonic reader : 

Enthufiafm is falfely believed to be an agitation of the dianoétic part in conjun&ion with 
dzmoniacal infpiration ; for the infpiration is from the gods. But neither is it fimply an ecftafy,, 
but a reduction and reftitution of the foul to a more excellent nature; fince inordinate motion and 
ecflafy indicate a regreffion to that which is worfe. Further ftill, the advocate for ecflafy adduces 
that which happens to thofe that energize enthufiaftically, but does not teach us the leading caufe;. 
which is this, that the infpired are wholly poffeffed by a divine power; which poffeffion is after- 
wards followed by ecítafy. No one, therefore, can juflly apprehend, that enthufiafm depends on 
the foul, or any one of its powers, or on intelle&, or energies, or corporeal infirmity, or that it 
cannot be produced without this, For the work of divine afflation is not human, nor does it de- 
rive all its authority from human parts and energies ; but thefe have the relation of fubjects, and 
divinity ufes them as inflruments. Hence he accomplifhes the whole bufinefs of prophecy 
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™ honey and milk out of the fprings and fountains; though unable to do any 
thing like it when they are fober.. And in fa& there paffes in the fouls of 
thefe poets that very thing which they pretend to do. Fer they affure us, 
that out of certain gardens and flowery vales belonging to the Mufes, from 

fountains 


through himfelf, unmingled with and liberated from other things, and neither the foul nor body 
moving, energizes by himfelf. Hence too, prophecies, when they are conduéted in this manner, 
are unattended with falfehood. Dut when the foul has been previoufly diflurbed, or is moved 
during the infpiration, or is confounded by the body, and difturbs the divine harmony, then the 
prophecies become confufed and fallacious, and the enthufiafm is no longer true or genuine. 

With refpe& to the caufes of divine mania, they are as follow: Illuminations proceeding from 
the gods; fpirits imparted by them; and an all-perfeét dominion from them, which compre- 
hends all that we poffefs, and entirely exterminates our proper obfequiency and motion. It alfo 
produces words which are not underftood by thofe that utter them, but are delivered, as it is faid, 
with an infane mouth; the poffefled being wholly fubfervient and obedient to the energy alone 
of the infpiring deity : fuch, in fhort, is enthufiafm, and from fuch like caufes does it derive its 
perfection. 

Again, with refpe& to its proper caufes, it muft not be faid, that it arifes from this, that nature 
leads every thing to itslike: for the enthufiaflic energy is not the work of nature. Nor is it pro- 
duced becaufe the temperature of the air, and of that which furrounds us, caufes a difference of 
crafis in the body of the enthufiaftic. For the works of the gods are not changed by corporeal 
powers or temperaments. Noris it that the infpiration of the gods accords with paffions and 
generated natures. For the gift to men of the proper energy of the gods is more excellent than all 
generation. But becaufe the power of the Corybantes is of a guardian nature, and adapted to 
facred myfteries, and becanfe that of Sabazius pertains to the purification of fouls, and a diffolution 
of antient anger, on this account the infpirations of thefe divinities are in every refpe& different, 

In fhort, the fpirits which from the divinities excite and agitate men with divine fury, expel 
all human and phyfical motion, nor are their operations to be compared with our accuftomed 
energies; but it is requifite to refer them to the gods, as their primary caufes, 

Thus we fee that Jamblichus very properly fufpends enthufiafm and divination from the divini- 
ties, and afcribes all the varieties of thefe to the different characteriftic properties of the gods, as 
to their proper fource.—T. 

> This place receives great light from the two following paffages in Euripides : 
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fountains flowing there with honey, gathering the ' fweetnefs of their fongs, 
they bring it to us, like the bees; and in the fame manner withal flying 

. : , 5° 
Nor do they tell us any untruth, For a poet is a thing light, and volatile, 
and ? facred; nor is he able to write poetry, till the Mute entering into him, 
he is tranfported out of himfelf, and has no longer the command of his in- 
tellect. But fo long as a mai continues in the pofleflion of intelle@, he is 


The firft of thefe is in one of the dialogue fcenes of the tragedy, and part of a narration ; in Eng- 
lih thus, : 


Some, longing for the milder milky draught, 
Green herbs or bladed grafs of the bleft ground 
Cropp'd with light finger; and to them, behold, 
Out gufh’d the milky liquid: trickling down 

To others, from their ivy-twined wands 
Dropp'd the fwect honey. 


The other is fung in chorus by the Bacche themfelves; which we have therefore thus para- 
phrafed, 

Streams of milk along the plain 

Gently flow in many a vein: 

Flows fweet ne&ar, fuch as bee 

Sips from flow'r and flow'ring tree: 

Flow the richer purple rills ; 

Bacchus’ felf their current fills, 


From hence are to be explained the fabulous relations in Anton, Liberal. Met. lib. x. and .Elian. 
V. H. lib. iii, c. 42. There islikewife a paffage, cited by Ariflides the orator, from ZEtchines, 
one of the difciples of Socrates, fo much like this of Plato, that the reader may, perhaps, have 
pleafure in comparing them together. Ai Baxxas, emeidxy evdeor yevavrau, obev ci ardor ex Tuv CptaTay 
ovde dup Cuvavtas idpevecbar, exewar MEM xai yara apvovTau. Arifüd. Orat. vol. iii. p. 34. ed. Canter. 
** The priefteffes of Bacchus, when they are become full of the god, extra& honey and milk from 
thofe wells, out of which no common perfon is able fo much as to draw water." —S. 

1 The Greek is only ræ pean, and is by the old tranflators rendered fimply carmina, and i verfi. 
We are in doubt whether the true reading is not ro peñs : for the preceding word is dpezcuevoi, and 
the metaphor the fame with this of Horace, Ego apis matine more modoque, Grata carpentis tbyma, 
&c. If this alteration be not admitted, an allufion, however, to the word wea is certainly meant, 
in the fimilarity of found, which «An bears to it. And there is then a neceffity, befides, for in- 
ferting the word pen immediately afterwards, as Ficinus does in his tranflation; which is making 
a fill greater change in the text of the original.—S. 

* Bees were by the antients held facred, becaufe fabled to have yielded their honey for a nourith- 
ment to the Cretan Jupiter in his infancy ; (fee Virgil's fourth Georgic, v. 150.) and poets, be- 


caufe fuppofed to be under the influence of the Mufe.—S. 
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unable to fing either odes or oracles; to write any kind of poetry, or utter 
any fort of prophecy. Hence it is, that the poets fay indeed many fine things, 
whatever their fubjeét be; juft as you do concerning Homer: but each is 
alone able to accomplifh this through a divine deftiny, on that fubje& to 
which he is impelled by the Mufe; this poet in ' dithyrambic; that in 
panegyric; one in chorus fongs, another in epic verfe, another in iambic. In 
the other kinds every one of them is mean, and makes no figure: and this, 
becaufe they write not what is taught them by art, but what is fuggefted to 
them by fome divine power, on whofe influence they depend. For if it was 
their knowledge of the art which enabled them to write good poems upon 
one fubject, they would be able to write poems equally good upon all 
other fubjects. But for this reafon it is, that the god, depriving them of 
the ufe of their intellect, employs them as his minifters, his * oracle fingers, 
and divine ? prophets; that when we hear them, we may know, ¢ it is not 
thefe men who deliver things fo excellent; thefe, to whom intelle& 5 is not 
prefent ; but the god himfelf fpeaking, and through thefe men publifhing 


* The ufual accuracy of Plato appears ftrongly in this paffage. For the five fpecies of poetry, 
here enumerated, were the moft of any full of enthufiafm, of the vis poetica, and the os magna 
fonans; and appear ranked in their proper degrees of excellence in thofe refpe&ts; beginning 
with that, which was deemed, and indeed by its effe&s proved, to be the moft highly raptu- 
rous.—S. 

2 Near the feat of the oracle were certain poets employed, as the oracular refponfe was de- 
livered, to put it into metre. And becaufe, in order to execute their office well, they ought to 
enter into the fenfe and fpirit of thofe refponfes, they were pioufly prefumed to be themfelves 
infpired by the oracle.—S. 

3 Plato in other places calleth the poets by this name; particularly in the fecond book of his 
Republic, where his words are, oi Sav maides mointat, xou meopntas vay Sewv yevouevor, poets, borr 
the children of tbe gods, and made afterward their prophets. And in the Second Alcibiades he 
calls Homer, by way of eminence, Sewv gopntn:, the prophet of the gods.—S. 

4 Thus Tully, who profeffedly imitated Plato; Deus inclufus corpore bumano jam, non Caffan- 
‘dra, loquitur. Cic. de Divinat. lib. iS. 

5 The foul, when refigning herfelf to the infpiring influence of divinity, in confequence of 
energizing divinely, is no longer governed by intelle& ; and it may therefore be faid, that intel- 
le& is then no longer prefent to her nature. Mr. Sydenham, from not having penetrated the depths 
of antient theology, has unhappily given, by his tranflation, an air of ridicule to this paffage; and 
I am forry to add, that this is not the only inftance in which he has done the fame, both in this 
and other dialogues. The original is o veus un wageot. The tranflation of Mr. Sydenham, who 


are divefled of common fenfe.—T. hi 
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his mind tous. The greateft proof of that which I advance, is Tynnichus 
the Chalcidian ; who never compofed any other poem, worth the mention 
or remembrance, befide that * Pzan, which every body fings, of almoft all 
* odes the moft excellent, and as he himfelf tells us, 


3 Wholly a prefent from the Mufe's hands, 
Some new invention of their own, 


For in him does the god feem to give us a convincing evidence, fo as to 
leave no room for doubt, that thofe beautiful poems are not human, nor the 
compofitions of men ; but divine, and the work of gods: and that poets are 
only interpreters of the * gods, infpired and pofleffed, each of them by that 
particular deity who correfponds to the peculiar nature of the poet, "This, 
the better to demonílrate to us, did the god purpofely choofe out a poet of 
the meaneft kind, through whom to fing a melody of the nobleft, Do not 

you think, Io, that I fay what is true? 
Io. Indeed I do: for I 5 feel as it were in my very foul, Socrates, the 
truth of what you fay. To me too fuch poets, as write finely, appear in 
their 


* This was an ode or hymn in honour of Apollo, fo called from one of the hames or titles of 
that god: in the fame manner, as the word Dithyrambic is derived from AifvexuCo:, one of thie 
names of Bacchus.—S. 

^ Meawy. In pean are Included all poems, made to be fung; as e», in the larger fenfe of that 
word, comprehends all thofe made for recitat.—S. 

3 The Greek is atexvws evenux ri povoar. This is a verfe in the Alcmanian meafure. Whence 
it appears, that this incomparable ode of Tynnichus, unhappily loft, was of the lyric kind, and 
in the meafure ufed by Alcman, approaching the neareft of any to the heroic. It is evident, that 
Plato, in citing this verfe, as applicable to his prefent purpofe, alludes to the other fenfe of the 
word arexyoc, in which it fignifies inartificially, or without art, It was impoffible to preferve this 
double meaning in our language, unlefs the word fimply may be thought tolerably expreffive of it. 
Cornarius renders it in Latin, fine arte: but the reft of the tranflators, as if it were a word of no 
force or even meaning at all, have entirely omitted it in their tranflations. Itis probable, however, 
that they were mifled by the falfe pointing in Aldus's edition, which refers the word arrxv; to 
the preceding fentence.—S. 

* Hence probably was this title given to Orpheus, /acer, interpre/que deorum, by Horace, Epift. 
ad Pifon. v. 391.—S. 

5 The words in the original are very ftrong and fignificant, antn Tns Yuxns, you touch my foul. 
Whoever is well verfed in Plato's way of writing, and is no firanger to the Socratic way of think- 
ing, will eafily imagine, that Plato intends here to hint to us, by what means poetry operates fo 
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their writings to be ! interpreters of the gods, in proportion to the kind and 
degree of thofe divine powers, allotted feverally to each poet. 

Soc. Now you rhapfodifts interpret in like manner the writings of the 
poets. Do you not? 

Io. So far you ftill fay what is true. 

Soc. Do you not then become the interpreters of interpreters? 

Io. Very true. 

Soc. Mind now, Io, and tell me this; and think not to conceal any part 
of the truth, in anfwering to what I am going to afk. At thofe times, when 
you perform your rehearfals in the beft manner, and ftrike your audience 
with uncommon force and efficacy ; when you fing, for inftance, of Ulyffes, 
haftening to the entrance of his houfe, appearing in his own proper perfon 
to the wooers of his queen, and pouring out his arrows clofe before him, 
ready for fpreadifhig round him inftant death; or reprefent Achilles rufhing 
upon He&or ; or when you rehearfe, in a different ftrain, any of the melan- 
choly mournful circumftances attending Andromache, or Hecuba, or Priam; 
at {fuch times whether have you the free ufe of your intelle& ? or are you not 
rather * in a ftate of mental alienation? Does not your foul, in an ecftafy, 
imagine herielf prefent to thofe very things and actions which you relate? 
as if you had been hurried away by fome divine power to Ithaca, or Troy, or 
wherever elfe be laid the fcene of action. 

Io. How clear and convincing a proof, Socrates, of your argument is this 
which you have produced! For, without concealing any thing, I fhall own 
the truth. When I am reciting any thing pitiable or mournful, my eyes 


firongly upon the foul; that is, by touching fome inward ftring the moft ready to vibrate 
awakening thefe fentiments, and flirring up thofe paffions, to which the foul is moft prompt: in- 
finuating at the fame tine, that by means of thc like aptitude and natural correfpondence, truth 
touches the mind. Thus Io, in the prefent fituation of his foul, reminded of his own pah feelings, 
and made fenfible to what caufe they were owing, exemplifies and illuftrates the truth of that doc- 
trine juft before laid down by Socrates.—S. 

* [n this fenfe it is, that the poets are a little before Ayled the minifters of the gods, as ferving 
them in the conveying theit mind and will to mortals, Iu the fame fenfe the rhapfodifts are 
called, in the fecond book of the Republic, zomray ingerat, the miniflers of tbe poets, —S. 

2 Agrecably to this, Cicero introduccth his brother Quintus, obferving of him, and of AEfop 
the orator, tantum ardorem vultuum atque moluum, ut eum vis quedam abjlraxiffe à fenfu mentis 
videretur. Cic. de Divinat. lib, i.—S, 

are 
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are filled with tears; when any thing dreadful or horrible is the fabje&, my 
hairs ftand erect, and my heart beats quick, through terror and affright. 

Soc. What fhall we fay then, Io? that a man has, at that time, the free ufe 
of his intelle&, when, clad in a fplendid garb, with a crown of gold upon his 
head, amidít a feaft, or at a feftival, he falls into tears, without having loft 
any part of his finery, or of the entertainment? or when he is a£righted and 
terrified, ftanding in the midít of twenty thoufand men, all well-difpofed 
and friendly to him, none offering to ftrip him of his ornaments, or do him 
the leaft injury ? 

Io. To confefs the truth, Socrates, he is not, by Jupiter, entirely in the 
poffeffion of intellect. 

Soc. Do you know that you produce this very fame effect upon many of 
your auditors ? 

Io, I am, indeed, fully fenfible of it. For at every ftriking paffage I 
look down from my ' pulpit round me, and fee the people fuitably affected 
by it: now weeping, then looking as if horror feized them; fuch emotion and 
{fuch aftonifhment are fpread through all. And it is my bufinefs to obferve 
them with ftri& attention, that if I fee I have fet them a weeping, I may 
be ready to receive their money, and to laugh; but if I find them laughing, 
that I may prepare myfelf for a forrowful exit, difappointed of mv ex- 
pected gain. 

Soc. Know you not then, that this audience of yours is like the laft 
of thofe rings, which one to another, as I faid, impart their power, derived 
from that magnet at the top? "The middle ring are ? you the rhapfodift, 


* This was a place, raifed on high above the area, like thofe two oppofite gallery boxes in our 
magnificent theatre at Oxford ; from whence orators, rhapfodifts, and other declaimers, harangued 
the people.—S. 
© 2 Learned men are divided in their opinions concerning Io the rhapfodift, whether he is the 
fame perfon or not with Io the Chian, a confiderable poet, who flourifhed in the fame age. 
fee Jonfius de Scriptor. Hift. Philof. l. ii. c. 13. n. 4. and Bentleii Epitt. ad Millium, p. 50, &c. 
In the great want of good reafoning on either fide of the queftion, it may be worth obferving, 
that in this paffage, as alfo in page 32, Io is contradiftinguifhed from the poets. A negative 
argument too may be of fome weight, from the filence of Plato upon this point. Indeed it is 
firange, had Io been a poet, and had won the prize of tragedy, which was the cafe of Io the 
Chian, that Plato fhould have made him take none of thofe many opportunities to glory in it, 
which offered themfelves in this converfation.—S. 
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and fo too is the player: the firft ring being the poet himfelf. By means 
of all thefe does the god draw, wherever it pleafes him, the fouls of men, 
fufpended each on other through attractive virtue. In the fame manner 
too, as from that magnet, is formed a chain of many rows, where 
! chorus-singers and dancers, mafters and ? under-maflers, hang, like the 
collateral rings, attra&ed and held together fide ways, all depending from 
the Mufe. But upon one Mufe one of the poets, upon a different Mufe an- 
other is fufpended ; ? poffeffed we call him, that is held fait ; becaufe he is. 
faft held by the Mufe. From thefe firft rings, tbe * poets hang their fol- 
lowers and admirers ; fome from one, others from another ; infpired by them, 
and faftened on them, by means of the enthufiaftic fpirit iffuing from 


2 Or rather chorus-fingers dancing ; [xegtvrov] for they were not different perfons: the 
dance being nothing elfe than a meafured motion, accompanied with certain geftures of body, 
adapted to the tune, (which they called the harmony,) as that was to the words of the chorus- 
fong, fung by the fame perfons who performed the dance.— S. 

2 The hindmoft rows of the chorus fang an under part, and had peculiar mafters of their 
own to teach it them, who were therefore called under-mafters. At the head of each row was 
placed the mafter of it, to give the mufical key, and to lead the dance to his proper row. The 
principal teacher of the whole choir, who alfo headed the whole, was called Xopnyos. See Jul. 
Follux, Onomafic. l. iv. c. 15.— S. * 

3 This paffage in all the editions of Plato is read thus; ovouxĝopev de auro xartxsrai. TO Ot eert 
vapanAnciov EXETOL "yap. Which, being nonfenfe, is thus nonfenfically rendered into Latin by 
Ficinus ; ** Vocamus autem id nos occupari, (altered by Grynzus into mente capi,) quod quidem 
illi proximum efl : tenetur. enim." And by Cornarius thus; ** Hoc veró corripitur. nominamus, 
quod confimile efl : beret enim.” In the fteps of thefe tranflators Bembo thought it fafeft here to 
tread, as being wholly in the dark himfelf. For he thus tranflates it; e cio chiamamo net l'effer 
prefo, il chee fimile: and then quite omits the exera: yap. Serranus, divining, as it feems, the 
true fenfe of the paffage, (for the words fhow it not,) avoids the finking into nonfenfe; but 
hobbles along very lamely. The cmendation of the pointing, with omiffion only of the word 
yag, would make the paffage plain and clear, thus read, ovomaCouey ÒE AUTO XATEXETAIy TO DE tGTI, 
NAPLMANTIO EXETAL» But there is another way of amending this paflage, that is, by a repetition 
of the word exetat: and this way we prefer, and follow in our tranflation, reading it thus ; opona- 
Comey de avro xavtxtToa! TO de tei, MALAMANTIOV EXET” EXETAL YAP. The omiffion of a word, where 
the fame word immediately follows, is a common fault in manufcripts.—S. 

4 The wrong pointing of this paffage in the Greek has occafioned Serranus to tranflate it, as 
if it defcribed the poets depending, that is, receiving their infpiration, one from another. But 
though this fa& be true, it is not the primary intention of Plato in this place to defcribe it. To 
prevent the fame miftake in the readers of any future edition of the original, this fentence ought 


to be printed with a comma after the word somro», as well as with one before it. Ficinus how- 
ever and the reft tranflate it rightly.—5. 
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them; fome to Orpheus, others to Mufzus ; but the moft numerous fort 
is of fuch, as are poffeffed by Homer, and held faft by him. Of this 
number, Io, are you, infpired as you are, and enthufiaftically poffeffed by 
Homer. Hence it is, that when the verfes of any other poet are fung or 
recited, you grow dull and fall afleep, for want of fomething to fay: but 
that, as foon as you hear a ftrain of that poet poured forth, immediately 
you are roufed, your foul recovers her fprightlinefs, and much to fay pre- 
fents itfelf to your mind: becaufe, when you harangue upon Homer, 
you do it not from art or ícience, but from enthufiafm, of that particular 
kind which has poffeffed you by divine allotment. Juit as thofe, who 
join in the rites of Cybele, have an acute perception of fuch mufic only 
as appertains to that deity by whom they are poffeffcd ; and are not want- 
ing either in words or geftures, adapted to a melody of that kind; but have 
no regard to any other mufic, nor any feeling of its power. In the fame 
manner you, Io, when any mention is made of Homer, feel a readinefs 
and a facility of fpeaking; yet with regard to other poets find yourfelf 
wanting. "That therefore which your queftion demands, whence you have 
within you fuch an ample fund of difcourfe, upon every thing relating to 
Homer ; whilft it is quite otherwife with you, when the fubje& brought 
upon the carpet is any other of the poets; the caufe is this, that not 
fcience, but enthufiafm, not art, but a divine deftiny, has made you fo 
mighty a panegyrift on Homer. 

Io. You fpeak well, Socrates, I own. But I fhould wonder if, with 
all your fine talk, you could perfuade me to think myfelf pofleffed, and 
infane, when I make my panegyrics on Homer. Nor would you, as I 
imagine, think fo yourfelf, were you but to hear from me a differtation 
upon that poet. y 

Soc. And willing am I indeed to hear you; but not till you have 
anfwered me this queftion in the firt place, ! which of his fubjeéts does 

Homer 


1 The Greek of this paffage in all the editions runs thus; àv 'Ounooc reve, mepi Tivos tu Ayer; Cor- 
narius, in his Eclogae, very dogmatically alters the laft word of this queftion into acyes. Afterwards 
H. Stephens, into whofe hands had fallen a copy of Plato with conje&ural emendations in 
Ficinus’s own hand-writing on the margin, tell us in his notes, that the fame alteration was 
there prepofed by Ficinus, This, if admitted, will give a different turn, not only to this queftion, 

302 è but 
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Homer handle beft? for certainly you will not fay, that he excels in all 
things. 

Io. Be affured, Socrates, there is nothing in which he excels not, 

Soc. You certainly do not mean to include thofe things of which 
Homer writes, and of which you are ignorant. 

Io. And what tnings may thofe be which Homer writes of, and which 
I am ignorant of? 

Soc. Does not Homer frequently, and copioufly too, treat of the arts ; 
for inftance, the art of ! chariot-driving? If 1 can remember the verfes, 
I will repeat them to you. 

Io. I will recite them rather to you, for I well remember them. 

Soc. Recite me then what Neftor fays to his fon Antilochus, where 
he gives him a caution about the turning, in that chariot-race celebrated 
in honour of Patroclus. 

Io. His words are thefe : 


There to the left inclining, eafy turn 
The light-built chariot; mindful then to urge 
With pungent whip, and animating voice, 
The right-hand courfer, and with hand remif(s 
The reins to yield him; hard upon the goal, 
Mean time, his partner bearing ; till the wheel 
Skimming the ftony lines of that old mark, 
2 Doubt if its nave with point projecting touch 
Th’ extremeft margin: but of thofe rough ftones 
Th’ encounter rade be careful to decline. 

Soc, 


but to To's anfwer, and to the obfervation of Socrates thence arifing: but the philofopher’s drift, 
jn afking the queflion, and the feries of the argument, will be very little affe&ed by it. For the 
bufinefs is to fhow, that neither poets write, nor rhapfodifts interpret, when their fubje& happens 
to be fome point belonging to any one of the arte, from their real fkill in fuch art. The only differ- 
ence is, that in the common reading, the poets are concerned imniediately ; and according to the 
propofed alteration, the queftion is pointed at the rhapfodifts, and reaches the poets but in con- 
fequence. In either way, however, as the argument proceeds, the direc proof equally lies 
againft the rhapfodifts. Now in fuch a cafe as this, we believe it to be an eflablifhed rule of 
found criticifm to forbear altering the text.—S. 

1 What this art was in antient times, and in what high eflimation it was held, fuch of our 
readers, as are not converfant in the writings of the antients, may find in the entertaining notes 
to Mr. Pope’s Homer.—S. 

2 [t is great pity, that Mr. Pope, in his elegant verfion of Homer, has dropt this ftrong 

poctical 
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Soc. Enough. Now in thefe verfes, Io whether Homer gives a right 
account of what ought to be done upon the occafion or not, who mutt be 
the ableft judge, a phyfician, or a charioteer ? 

lo. A charioteer, undoubtedly. 

Soc. Whether is he thus able, from his having fkill in his art, or by 
fome other means ? 

Io. From his fkill in his art only, and no other way. 

Soc. ! Has not thus every one of the arts an ability, given it by God 
himfelf, to judge of certain performances? for the fame things, in which 
we have good judgment from our fkill in the art of piloting, by no means 
fhall we be able to judge of well from any ikill in the art of medicine. 

Io. By no means, undoubtedly. 

Soc. Nor the fame things, in which our fkill in the art of medicine has 
given us good judgment would the greateft fkill in the art of building 
qualify us to judge of equally well. 

Io. Certainly not. 

Soc. ? Does it not then hold true alike in all the arts, that of whatever 
things we are good judges by means of our being poffeffed of one art, we 
can never judge well of thofe very things from our fkill in any other art ? 
But bzfore you anfwer to this queftion, anfwer me to this other: Do not 
you admita diverfity between the arts, and call this fome one art, and 
that fome other ? 

Io. I admit fuch a diverfity. 

Soc. Do not you diftinguith every art in the fame way that I do, inferring 


poctical ftroke ; by which not only the wheel is animated, but the exquifite nicety of turning the 
goal, in keeping clofe to the edge cf it, without touching, is defcribed by one word in the fine& 
manner pofílible, This  miftake happened to him, from his mifunderflanding the word 
Pjexcetra: to mean, doubling the goal; in which fenfe this part of the defcription would be flat, 
lifelefs, and profaic, altogether unworthy Homer. Had Mr. Pope thought fit to confult Euftathius, 
he would have fet him right. The verfts here cited arein the 23d book of the Iliad; where the 
word a», in the fifth line, is evidently the right reading, inftead of um, which we meet with in 
the copies of Plato.—S. 

* In the Greek, as it is printed, this is made an abfolute affertion of Socrates, contrary to his 
ufual manner of converfing, and to the genius of this Dialogue in particular, where Socrates is 
_ reprefentcd as proving the ignorance of Io out of his own mouth.—S. 

2 This fentence in the original is likewife printed as if it was fpoken pofiively ; aud is fo 
tranflated by Bembo : whereas immediately afterwards Socrates himéelf calls it a queftion.—S. 
a divezüty 
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a diverfity between them from the diverfity of their fubje&s? When one ait 
is attended with knowledge of one fort of things, another art by knowledge 
in things of a different nature, do you not from hence conclude, as I do, that 
this accordingly is one art, and that another? 

Jo. I do. l 

Soc. For if, in any two arts, there was the knowledge of the fame 
things in both, why fhould we make a diftin@ion, and call this fome one art, 
and that fome other different, when both of them were attended by fkill in 
the fame fort of things? as I know, for inftance, thefe fingers of mine to be 
five in number; and you know it as well as I. Now were I to afk you, 
whether it was by the fame art that we know this one and the fame thing, 
by the art of arithmetic, you as well as I, or each of us by a feveral art; you 
would certainly anfwer, it was by the fame art. 

Io. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. The queftion then, which I was about afking you before, anfwer me 
now ; whether in all the arts, you think it alike neceffary that the fame 
things fhould be judged of by the fame art; and that a different art muft not 
pretend to judge of thofe very things ; but that if in reality it be a different 
art, different things muft of courfe fall under its cognizance? 

Io. I do think fo, Socrates. 

Soc. No man therefore will be able to judge well of any thing faid, 
or done, relating to any one of the arts in which he has no fkill. 

Io. You fay right. 

Soc. In thofe verfes then, which you repeated, can you beft tell whether 
Homer gives a right account of things or not; or is a charioteer the pro- 
pereft judge of this ? 

Io. A charioteer. 

Soc. And that for this reafon, becaufe you are a rhapfodift and not a cha- 
rioteer. 

Io. True. 

Soc. And becaufe the art of a rhapfodift is different from that of a 
charioteer. 

Io. Right. 

Soc. Ifthen it be a different art, it is attended by fkill in a different fort 
of things. 

Io, Very right, 

Soc, 
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Soc. Well then; when Homer relates how Hecamede, a damfel of 
Neftor's, mingled a potion for machaon to drink, after he had been wounded, 
giving us this defcription of it ; 


Into rough Pramnian carefully fhe fcrapes, 
With brazen fcraper, acrid-tafted cheefe, 
Made of thin milk drawn from fallacious goat 5 
And fets befide the life-reviving bowl 

' Strong ftimulating onion.—— 


To form a true judgment in this cafe, whether Homer be in the right or 
not, does it belong to the art of medicine, or to that of rhapfody ? 

Io. To the art of medicine. 

Soc. Well; and what, where Homer fays thus ; 


Steep down to the low bottom of the main 

Then plung’d the goddefs ; rufhing, like the Tead, 
Pendant from horn of meadow-ranging bull, 
Which falls impetuous, to devouring fifh 

2 Bearing the deathful mifchief. 


Whether fhall we fay it belongs to the art of fifhing, or to that of rhapfody, 
to judge beft whether this defcription be right or wrong? 
Io. To the art of fifhing, Socrates, without doubt. 


! This latter circumftance is mentioned by Homer at fome diflance from the former, eight 
lines intervening. Plato brings them together, fele&ing them out from the other particulars of 
that defcription, as the two moft fingular and remarkable, the moft blamed by the phyficians, and 
ridiculed by the wits of thofe days. But in the 3d book of his Republic, he anfwers all their cri- 
ticifms and cavils himfelf, in a juft defence of the great poet, and of fuch a method of treating 
wounded perfons, in the more fimple, lefs luxuriant, and healthier ages, The verfes of Homer, 
here cited, are to be found in the eleventh book of the Iliad.—S. 

? Had we been to have tranflated this paflage immediately from Homer, we fhould have made 
the laft line thus: ‘ Bearing their fates de(tru&tive"—the Greek word being anpz in the copies 
of Homer, inftead of which we read zwua in thofe of Plato. Upon this occafion, we beg leave, 

, once for all, to advertife our readers, that in many paffages of Homer, as cited by Plato, there are 
variations, and thofe fometimes material, from the received re ading ef the text of that poet ; 
and that this was one of the reafons on which we grounded our undertaking to tranflate all thofe 
paffages afrefh ; when Mr. Pope’s verfion, fo excellent upon the whole, might otherwife have well 
excufed us from that trouble. The paffage of Homer, now before us, occurs in the laft book of 
the Ihad.—S. 


"m 
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Soc. Confider now, fuppofe yourfelf had taken the part of queftioner, and 
were to fay to me thus ; Since then, Socrates, you have found what paflages 
in Homer it belongs to? each of thofe arts before mentioned, feverally to 
difcern and criticife with good judgment ; come, find me out, upon the fubjec& 
ofdivination, what paffages it is the bufinefs ofa diviner critically to exa- 
mine, and to tell us whether the poetical account be right or wrong: 
confider, how eafily I fhould be able to give you a fatisfactory and a proper 
anfwer. For Homer has many paffages relating to this fubje& in his Odyffey, 
particularly one, where Theoclymenus the diviner, * one of the race of 
Melampus, addreffes the wooers of Penelope in this manner ; 


Mark'd out by Heav'n for great events ! What ill 
Is this attends ye! what fad omens point 
Prefageful ! round ye fome dark vapour fpreads 
His dufky wings; head, face, and lower limbs 
In fhades involving : thick through burden'd air 
Roll hollow founds lamenting: dropping tears 
Stain of each mourning ftatue the wet cheeks : 
Crowded the porch, and crowded is the hall 
With fpectres ; down to Pluto’s fhadowy reign 
Ghofts feem they gliding: the fun's cheery light 
Is loft from heaven: a gloom foreboding falls, 
O’erhanging all things, fadd’ning every heart. 


On the fame fubje& he writes in many places of his Iliad; as, for inftance, 
where he defcribes that fight, which happened under the Grecian fortifications. 
For he there gives us this relation of it ; 


While eager they prepar'd to pafs the moat, 
And force th’ intrenchments ; o'er them came a bird 


' Tt is obfervable, that Plato here takes his four inftances from four different forts of arts; the 
firt from one of the arts military; the fecond from one of the libera] arts; the third from one of 
the mechanical kind; and the fourth from one of thofe arts relating to religion. His ends in 
thus multiplying and varying his inflances are thefe ; one is, to fhow the univerfality of Homer's 
genius; and another is, to make it appear the more plainly, what a variety of arts the poet muft 
have been mafter of, had he wrote, not from a divine genius, but from real fkill humanly ac- 
quired. With the fame view he inflances again a little further in the arts imperatorial, liberal, 
fervile, and mechanical.— S. 

* See the Odyffey of Homer, b. xv. w 225, &c. Butthe fine defcriptive fpeech following is 
taken out of the twentieth book of that poet.—S. 

Tow'ring 
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Tow'ring, an eagle, from the ' left of heaven, 

Their enterprife forbidding: on he came, 

And in his talons bore a dragon, huge, 

Enormous, glift’ning horrid with red fcales. 

Still liv'd the ferpent ; and though clofe with death 
He ftrove, and gafp'd, and panted ; yet his rage 

And venom he forgot not; for half round 

Wreathing the pliant joints of his high creft, 

With backward ftroke he pierc'd his griping foe : 

His breaft he pierc’d, where clofe beneath the neck 
Soft to the flroke it yielded. Stung with fmart, 
Loofen'd his gripe the foe, and to the ground 

Down dropp'd him. Mid the martial throng the beat 
Fell: while the bleeding bird with clangor fhrill 
Strain'd onward his weak flight, where bore the winds. 


Thefe paffages, and others of the fame kind, fhall I fay, it belongs to the 
diviner to confider, and to criticife ? 

Io. So will you fay what is true, Socrates. 

Soc. You fpeak truth yourfelf, Io, in this. Come on then, and tell me, 
as I have felected out for you certain paflages from the Odyffey, and from the 
Iliad, appertaining fome of them to the diviner, fome to the phyfician, and 
others to the fifherman; in return, do you pick out for me (fince you are 
better verfed in Homer than I am) fuch paffages, Io, as appertain to the rhap- 
fodift, and relate to the rhapfodical art: fuch as it becomes the rhapfodift to 
examine and to criticife, with a judgment and fkill fuperior to that of other 


men. 
Io. The whole of Homer I affirm it to be, Socrates. 


! This circumftance is very important. For upon the principles of augury, one kind of divina- 
tion, had the flight of the eagle over their heads been, on the contrary, from the right fide of the 
heavens, that is, from the eaft, making toward the left, or weft, it had been a prefage of good 
fuccefs, Yetis this circumftance carelefsly omitted by Mr. Pope. Now the paffage being cited 
by Plato, exprefsly, as an inflance to fhow that Homer treats of the art of divination, we could not, 
without an abfurdity, pafs over that part of it, which is the moft material with regard to the {cope 
of our author in this place. And as this often is the cafe, that where Plato cites Homer for fome 
particular purpofe, Mr. Pope's verfion happens there to be defective, we found ourfeives obliged, 
for this further reafon, to attempt fetting thofe paffages in their proper light by a new tranfla- 
tion. This is cited from the regouaxia, or twelfth book of the Iliad.—S. 

VOL. V. 3? Soc, 
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Soc. You denied it, Io, but juft now, to be the whole of Homer. * What, 
are you fo forgetful? It ill becomes, however, a man, who is a rhapfodift, to 
be forgetful. 

Io. But what is it now that I have forgot ? 

Soc. Do you not remember, that you affirmed the art of rhapfody to be 
an art different from that of chariot-driving ? 

Io. I do remember it. 

Soc. Did not you allow too, that being a differentart, it was accompanied. 
by fkill and judgment in a different fort of things? 

Io. I did allow it. 

Soc. The art of rhapfody therefore, according to your own account, is not 
accompanied by {kill and judgment in things of every fort: nor will the 
rhapfodift know all things. 

Io. With an exception, perhaps, Socrates, of fuch fort of things. 

Soc. By fuch fort of things, which you are pleafed to except, you meam 
fuch things as belong to nearly all the other arts. But, fince the rhapfodift 
knows not all things, pray what are thofe things which he does know ? 

Io. He knows, I prefume, what is proper for a man to fpeak, and wliat 
for a woman; what for a flave, and what for a freeman; what for thofe 
who are under government or command, and what for the governor and 
the commander. 

Soc. For the commander, do you mean who has the command of a fhip 
at fea, amidft a tempeft, what is proper for him to fpeak, that the rhapfodift 
will know better than the mafter of a fhip? 

Io. Not fo; for this indeed the mafter of a fhip will know beft. 

Soc. For the governor then, who has the government of the fick, what is 
proper for {uch a one to fpeak, will the rhapfodift know better than the 
phyfician ? 

Io. Not this neither. 

Soc. But that which is proper for a flave, you fay. 

Io. I do. 


* The Greek here is erroneoufly printed in all the editions, thus 7 (inftead of) ovrac exvancpwy u$ 
accordingly, Cornarius tranflates it, ‘* Aut ita obliviofus es ?? This error of the prefs, we hope, 


will be corre&ted in the next edition of Plato. —$, 
Soc. 
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Soc. For inftance now, a flave, whofe office it is to keep the cattle, what 
is proper for him to fpeak, when the herd grows wild and madding, in order 
to pacify and tame them ; do you fay the rhapfodift will know this better 
than the cow-keeper ? 

Io. No, to be fure. 

Soc. That, however, which is proper for a woman to fpeak ; for a woman- 
weaver now, fuppofe, relating to the fabric of cloth. 

Io. No, no. 

Soc. But he will know what is proper for a man to fpeak, who has the 
command of an army, in order to animate his men, ' 

Io. You have it; fuch fort of things the rhapfodift will know. 

Soc. What is the art of rhapfody then the art of commanding armies? 

Io. Truly I * fhould know what fpeech is proper for the commander of 
an army. 

Soc. Becaufe you have, perhaps, the art of generalfhip, Io. For fuppofe 
you were fkilled in the arts of horfemanfhip and of mufic, both of them, 
you would be a good judge of what horfes were well. managed, and would 
be able to diftinguifh them from fuch as were managed ill. Now, in that 
cafe, were I to afk you this queftion, by which of your arts, Io, do you know 
the well-managed horfes? do you know them through your fkill in horfe- 
maníhip, or through your fkill in mufic? what anfwer would you make 
me? 

Io. Through my fkill in horfemanfhip, I fhould anfwer. 

Soc. Again; when you diftinguifhed rightly the good performers in 
mufic, would not you own, that you diftingui(hed them by your being fkilled 
in mufic ; and not fay it was owing to your {kill in horfemanfhip? 

Io. Certainly. 

Soc. But now that you underftand what belongs to the * command of 


? In the printed editions of the Greek we here read yvomy ovy Gp’ tyw, whereas certainly we 
ought to read yian yeuv av (or elfe ap’) eya.—S. 

* ‘This refers to an affertion of Io's a little before. It feems neceffary, therefore, in this place 
to read erga nye, (as the fenfe alfo requires), and not erpatwrixa, military affairs, as it is printed, 
and accordingly tranilated by Cornarius and Serranus. Ficinus, however, Grynzus, and Bembo, 
agree with us.—9. 
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armies, whether do you underftand this by means of your fkill in the art o£ 
generalfhip, or as you are an excellent rhapfodilt ? 

lo. There appears to me no difference. 

Soc. What mean you by no difference? Do you mean, that the art of 
rhapfody and the art of generalfhip are one and the fame art? or do you ad. 
mit them to be two different arts ? 

Io. I think they are one art only. 

Soc. Whoever then happens to be a good rhapfodift, the fame man muft 
alío be a good general. 

Io. By all means, Socrates. 

Soc. ' And whoever happens to be a good getieral, muft he be a good 
rhapfodift too ? 

Io. This, I think, does not hold true. 

Soc. ? But that other confequence, you think, will hold true, that who. 
ever is a good rhapfodift is alfo a good general. 

Io. Beyond ali doubt. 

Soc. Now are not you the moft excellent of all the Grecian rhapfodifts ? 

lo. Certainly fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you alfo then, Io, excel the reft of the Grecians in knowing how 
to command armies ? 

Io. ? Be affured, Socrates, that I do; for I have acquired that knowledge, 
from the works of Homer. 

Soc. In the name of the gods then, Io, what can be the meaning that, 
excellent as you are above the reft of the Grecians, both as a general and as 
a rhapfodift, you choofe to make your appearance only in this latter charac- 
ter ; and travel about all over Greece, reciting and expounding, bat take not 
the command of the Grecian armies? Is it becaufe you think the Grecians 


1 We choofe, here, to tread in the fteps of Ficinus, deviating from the printed original, where 
the fentence is not interrogative, but affirmative.—S. 

^ By a ftrange perverfenefs in the editors or printers of the Greek text, this fentence is changed 
into a queftion; by which means the humorous turn of it is half loft.— S. 

3 The words of Plato are ev ið. This was an arrogant expreffion, frequent in the mouths of 
the fophifts. See Plato's Sympofium. In the fame fpirit he here very properly attributes it to Io. 
Yet Bembo renders it thus in Italian, Tu il fai bene; following the fenfe, or rather nonfenfe, 


given it by Cornarius and Serranus,—S. 
arc 
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are in great need ofa rhapfodift, or of a man to repeat verfes to them with a 
golden crown upon his head, but have no occafion at all for a general ? 

Io. The city, which I belong to, Socrates, is under the government of 
yours, and her forces are commanded by the Athenians: therefore fhe is in 
no want of a general. And as to your city, or that of the Lacedemonians, 
neither of you would appoint me her general, becaufe you have, both of you, 
a high opinion of your own fuffciency. 

Soc. What, my friend Io, do you not know Apollodorus of Cyzicum ? 

Io. Which Apollodorus ? 

Soc. Him, whom the Athenians have often appointed to the command of 
their armies, though a foreigner. "Then there is, befides, Phanofthenes the 
Andrian, and * Heraclides of Clazomenz ; upon whom the city, notwith- 
ftanding that they are foreigners, yet becauíe they have ? approved. them- 
{elves confiderable and worthy men, confers the chief command of her army, 
with other pofts of power and government. And will not the city then be- 


ftow her honours on Io the Ephefian, and appoint him her general, fhould 
he 


2 This general is mentioned by lian in his Various Hiflories, b. xiv. c. 5. together with. 
Apollodorus of Cyzicum, and both of them with high commendations; but in fuch a manner, 
it muft be owned, as to induce a fufpicion, that he had all his knowledge of them from this paf- 
fage of the Io.—S. 

* Plato feems to take this opportunity of expreffing the efteem he Bad for thefe three com- 
manders; under whom, it is probable, that Socrates had ferved his country in fome of thofe 
compaigns which he had made with fo much glory. See Plato’s Banquet. This whole paffage, 
however, is underftood in a very different fenfe by Athenzus, b. xi. p. 5:6. who takes this praife 
to be ironical: in confequence of which miftake he beftows ill language on Plato, for having 
bere, as he pretends, vilified thefe commanders, and thrown a reflection upon the city for pro- 
moting them. According to the fuppofition, therefore, of Athenzus, they are introduced here, 
on purpofe to depreciate them, and put them on a level with an ignorant rhapfodift. A flrange 
interpretation ! by which is weakened, if not entirely deftroyed, as well the force of the argument 
here ufed by Socrates, as of that ridicule, with which he all along treats Io. For by fetting him 
in comparifon with commanders of real merit only, could Socrates, confiftently with. bis own 
reafoning, invalidate the account given by Io, why he was not promoted, in that he was a 
foreigner. Since the argument would be very inconclufive, if this were fuppofed the meaning : 
«€ You fee how the city choofes to prefer a pack of fellows, who have no merit, and are fureizners 
as well as yourfelf; if you then are truly an expert and able general, though a foreigner, you nray 
reafonably expect a fhare in fo injudicious a promotion." And as to thc irony, Socrates is thus 

made 
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he appear a man valuable, and worthy that regard? What, are not * you 
Ephetians originally of Athens? and then, befides, does Ephefus yield the 
preference to any city in point of greatnefs? But the queftion is about your 
cwn character, Io; What fhall we think of you? For if you fpeak truth, 
when you fay that you are able to d.fplay the excellencies of Homer through 
your {kill in any art or {cience, you are a man who does not a& fairly. For 
after you had profeffed to know many fine things, from which vou could illuf- 
trate the works of Homer, and had undertaken to give me a fpecimen of that 
knowledge of yours, you deceive and difappo.nt me: whilft you are fo far 
from doing as you promifed, aad giving me fuch a {pecimen, that you will 
not fo much as inform me what thofe things are in which you have fo pro- 
found a fkill; and this, notwithftanding I have long preffed you to tell me: 
but abfolutely become, like Proteus, all various and multiform, changing 
backwards and forwards, till at laft you efcape me, by ftartiug up a general; 
for fear, I fuppofe, you fhould be driven to difcover how deep your wifdom 
is in the works of Homer. If then you really are an artift, and when you 
had promifed to give me a fpecimen of your art and knowledge in Homer, 
wilfully difappoint me; you aĝ, as I juft now faid, unfairly. If indeed you 


made to go out of his way, and take off the ridicule from To, whilft he turns it upon others. But 
the reafoning is juft, and the ridicule on Io continued (trong, upon the contrary fuppofition, ex- 
preffed in other words thus: ‘* Your being a foreigner can be no bar to your preferment; let not 
that deter you from fo laudable an ambition : you fee what regard the city pays to men of great 
abilities, though born in other countries. Let the fuccefs, therefore, of Apollodorus and the ref& 
encourage you to offer yourfelf a candidate: for you on other accounts have fill fairer pretenfions.^ 
Were the point, now in debate, a matter to be decided by authority, to that of Athenzus we 
might oppofe that of Elian, who commends the compliment, made by Plato in this paffage, not 
only to the three foreign generals, but to the city of Athens at the fame time, for giving her firft 
honours to fuperior virtue, wherever found, without regard to birth- place or to popular favour. 
See JElian. Var. Hitt. lib. xiv. c. 5.—8. 

! Socrates, having now fufficiently derided the perfonal arrogance and ignorance of To, before 
he quits him, beftows an ironical fareafm or two upon the general vanity of Io's countrymen; 
who, while they were funk in Afiatic luxury aud effeminacy, valued themfelves highly, in the 
firft place, upon their defcent from the Athenians, fo illuftrious for wifdom and valour, and next 
on account of their opulence and magnificence ; cireumflances, in truth, redounding only to their 
fhame ; yet the ufual topics of boaft, thefe two, high defcent and outward greatnefs, whether in 
nations or private perfons, degenerated from their anceftors, and void of thofe virtues which railed 


them to that greatnefs.—S. 
are 
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are not an artift, but an enthufiaft, one of thofe who from divine allotment 
are infpired by Homer; and thus, without any real knowledge, are able to 
utter abundance of fine words about the writings of that poet, agreeably to the 
opinion which I had of you before; in this cafe you are not guilty of any un- 
fair dealing. Choofe then, whether of thefe two opinions you would have 
me entertain of you; whether this, that you are a man, who aéts unfairly ; 
or this other, that you are a man under the influence of fome divinity. 

Io. Great is the difference, O Socrates: it is certainly much the better 
thing to be deemed under divine influence. 

Soc. This better thing then, Io, is with you, to be deemed by us, in your 
encomiums upon Homer, an enthufiaft, and not an artift. 
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THE enfuing Dialogue, which difputes whether names have been affigned 
to things from nature or pofition, and whether fome at leaft are not derived 
from a more divine origin than that of human invention, has been highly 
cenfured by modern critics for its etymologies, which they contend are for 
the moft part falfe. This cenfure originated from not perceiving that the in- 
tention of Plato in this Dialogue is to inveftigate names philofophically, and 
not grammatically, and that he defpifes the matter, but is efpecially atten- 
tive to the form of names; though this was obvious to the philologift Sel- 
den, as may be feen in his treatife on the Syrian gods :—and in the next 
place, Plato mingles, in his inveftigation, the ferious with the jocofe : fo that 
in the firft part of the Dialogue, when he inveftigates the names of the gods, 
he is perfectly in earneft, as is highly proper on fuch an occafion ; and in the 
middle part he facetioufly ridicules the followers of Heraclitus, who confi- 
dered all things as perpetually flowing, without admitting any periods of re- 
pofe. Hence, in order to explode this opinion, which is erroneous in the 
extreme, when extended to intelligible as well as fenfible natures, he proves 
that, by an abufe of etymologies, all names may be fhown to have been efta- 
blifhed, as belonging to things borne along, flowing, and in continual gene- 
ration. 

With refpe& to the fubjeCt matter of this logical Dialogue, which is the in- 
vention, and as it were generation of names, it is neceffary to obferve, that 
there were two opinions of the antients on this particular ; one of Heraclitus 

322 and 
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and his followers, among whom Cratylus held a confiderable rank ; the other 
of certain Parmenidzans, among whom Hermogenes was no ignoble advo- 
cate, Of the former of thefe, Cratylus, it is reported that Plato was an au- 
ditor ; and he is faid to have been under the tuition of the latter in theologi- 
cal concerns. And the Heraclitics indeed afferted that names confift from 
nature alone, and that the confent of men contributes nothing to their for- 
mation or invention. But the Parmenidzans affirmed, that names were not 
the produétions of nature, but received their conformation from the arbi- 
trary decifion of men, by whom they were affigned and impofed upon things. 
The more early Academics or difciples of Plato embraced the opinion of the 
Heraclitics; and the more early Peripatetics that of H ermogenes: while in 
the mean time each fe& endeavoured to bring over its leader to the doCtrine 
which it embraced; though, as we fhall now thew from Ammonius!, the 
fentiments of Plato and Ariftotle on this fubjeét differed only in words, and 
not in reality. 

In order therefore to be convinced of this, it is neceffary to obferve, that 
the dogma of thofe who confidered names as confifting from nature, and not 
from the will of men, received a two-fold diftribution, Hence one part, as 
the Heraclitics, were of opinion that names were natural, becaufe they are 
the produ&ions and works of nature. For (fay they) proper and peculiar 
names are prepared and affigned from the nature of things, no otherwife than 
proper or fecret fenfes are attributed from the fame caufe to every thing. For 
that which is vifible is judged to be different from that which is tangible, be- 
caufe it is perceived by a different fenfe. But names are fimilar to natural re- 
femblances; i. e. to fuch as are beheld in mirrors, or in water, and not vo fuch 
as are the productions of art. And indeed thofe are to be confidered as deno- 
minating things, who produce true and folid names of this kind ; but thofe 
who a& in a different manner, do not properly denominate, but only emit a 
found or voice. But it 1s the bufinefs of a prudent, learned, and truly philo- 
fophic man, always to inveftigate names, which are peculiarly conftituted 
and afligned to each particular from the nature of things; jut as it is the 
province of one who peffeffes an acute fight, to know and judge rightly the 
proper fimilitudes of every vifible object. 
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But the other clafs of thofe who defended this opinion, afferted that names 
confift from nature, becaufe they correfpond to the nature of the deno- 
minated particulars. For (fay they) names ought to be illuftrious and figni- 
ficant, that they may exprefs things with perípicuity and precifion. As if 
(for inftance) any one fhould be born with a difpofition admirably adapted 
to imperial command, fuch a one may with great propriety be called Agefi- 
laus or Archidamus. And that on this account fuch names are natural, bc- 
caufe they fignificantly accord with the things which fuch names imply. 
For the perfon juft adduced may be elegantly called Archidamus, becaufe he 
is able to rule over the people; and Agefilaus, becaufe he is the leader of the 
people. They add befides, that names are indeed fimilar to images; but to, 
thofe only which do not confift from nature, but which are the offspring of 
human art, fuch as pictures and ftatues, in which we evidently perceive that 
various fimilitudes of refemblances correfpond to the various exemplars of 
things ; and that thefe render more, but thofe lefs exprefs effigies of things, 
according as the fkill of the artificer, by employing the dexterity of art, is able 
to fafhion them in a more or lefs convenient manner. But the truth of this 
(fay they) may be clearly evinced from hence, that we often inveftigate the 
natures of things by an analyfis of names ; and, after a procefs of this kind, de. 
monftrate that names are affigned adapted to the things which they exprefs. 

In like manner, the dogma of thofe who afcribed names to the confent of 
men received a two-fold divifion. And one part indeed defended fuch a 
pofition of names, as the Parmenidzean Hermogenes in the prefent Dialogue, 
viz. that names might be formed according to every one's arbitrary deter- 
mination, though this fhould take place without any rational caufe: fo that 
if a man fhould call any thing by juft whatever name he pleafed, the name 
in this cafe would be proper, and accommodated to the things denominated. 
But the other part, fuch as the more antient Peripatetics, afferted that names 
ought not to be formed and affigned by men rafhly, according to the opinion 
of Hermogenes, but with deliberation and defign. And that the artificer of 
names ought to be a perfon endued with univerfal fcience, in order that he 
may be able to fabricate proper and becoming names for all the variety of 
things. Hence they aflert that names confift from the determinations of 
men, and not from nature, becaufe they are the inventions of the reafoniug 
foul, and are properly accommodated from hence to things themfelves. Fur 

thote 
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thofe antient founders of names did not rafhly and without defign denomi- 
nate marthes of the female genus, but rivers of the male (not to mention the 
various tribes of animals), but they characterized the former by the feminine 
genus, becaufe, like the foul, they are certain receptacles ; and called the 
latter by a mafculine appellation, on account of their entering into and 
mingling themfelves with the former. In like manner they afligned the 
mafculine genus to intelle&, and marked foul with a feminine appellation ; 
becaufe intelle& diffufes its light upon foul, which, in confequence of receiv- 
ing it from thence in her inmoft penetralia, is moft truly faid to be filled 
and illuminated by intellect. "They likewife very properly employed an 
equal analogy in the fun and moon, on account of the abundant emanation 
of light from the former, and the reception of the prolific rays by the latter. 
But with refpect to the neuter and common genus, as they judged that thefe 
were conftituted aud compofed from the mixture or feparation of the maf- 
culine and feminine genus, hence they fignificantly affigned them to certain 
things in a congruous proportion of nature. 

Hence it appears that Ariftotle and the Peripatetics differ only in words 
from Plato and the Academics: fince the latter affert that names confift 
from nature, becaufe they fignify particulars in a manner accommodated to 
the nature of things; but the former contend that names are the offspring of 
human invention, becaufe they have been fagacioufly affigned by a moft fkil- 
ful archite& as it were of fpeaking, and this aceording to the exigency of 
nature. But the prefent Dialogue fufficiently proves that this is a true ina 
terpretation of Plato's opinion on this interefting fubje& ; fince Socrates here 
eftablifhes himfelf as a medium between Hermogenes and Cratylus, and re- 
markably reprehends each by a multitude of very conclufive reafons. For he 
plainly demonftrates that names cannot alone confift from the arbitrary de- 
termination of men, as Hermogenes feemed to affert, on account of the uni- 
verfal genera of things, and immutable and eternal natures to which a ftable 
and right reafon of names may be well afcribed, both becaufe they are per- 
petual and conítant, and known to all men from the beginning, and becaufe 
they are allotted a nature definite and immovable. And again, he fhows that 
neither can names confift from nature in the manner which the Heraclitics 
endeavour to fupport, on account of the gliding and fluxible nature of ine 
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dividuals, to which names can neither be conveniently a(hzned nor well 


adapted for any confiderable period of time. 
Dus «liat Uic icadci may lee tne progreffion of names from their fources, 


which are the gods, let him attend to the following beautiful paffage from 
Proclus on the Theology of Plato". ** The firt, moft principal, and truly 
divine names muft be confidered as eftablifhed in the gods themfelves. But 
thofe of the fecond order, and which are the refemblances of thefe, fubfifting 
in an intellectual manner, muft be faid to be of a dwmoniacal condition. 
And thofe in the third rank, emanating indeed from truth, but fathioned 
logically, and receiving the laft reprefentation of divine concerns, make their 
appearance from fcientific men, who at one time energize according to a 
divine afflatus, and at another time intellectually, generating images in mo- 
tion of the inward fpectacles of their fouls. For as the demiurgic intellect 
eftablifhes about matter reprefentations of the firft forms fubfifting in his 
effence, temporal refemblances of things eternal, divifible of fuch as are in- 
divifible, and produces as it were fhadowy images of true beings; in the 
fame manner, as it appears to me, the fcience which we poffefs, fafhioning 
an intellectual production, fabricates refemblances both of other things and 
of the gods themfelves. Hence it affimilates through compofition that which 
in the gods is incompofite ; that which is fimple in them through variety, 
and that which is united through multitude. And thus forming names, it 
manifefts images of divine concerns, according to their laft fubfiftence: for 
it generates each name as if it was a ftatue of the gods. And as the Theur- 
gic art, through certain fymbols, calls forth the unenvying goodnefs of the 
gods, into an illumination of the artificial ftatues; in the fame manner, the 
"jntelle&ual fcience of divine concerns, through compofitions and divifions of 
founds, exhibits the occult effence of the gods. With great propriety there- 
fore does Socrates in the Philebus affert—that he proceeds with the greateft 
dread in that which refpects the names of the gods, on account of the caution 
which fhould be employed in thei- inveftigation. For it is neceffary to 
venerate the laft refounding echoes as ıt were of the gods; and in confequence 


of this reverence to eftablifh them in their firft exemplars *.”’ 
T hus 
2 Lib. i. cap. 29. 
3 Agreeably to this, likewife, Proclus, in the fourth book of his Commentary on the Parmeni- 
des, which 1$ juftly called by Damafcius, vmepaipousa 15rynew, a franfcendent expofition, obferves 
ae 
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Thus far the truly divine Proclus; from which admirable paffage the 
Platonic reader will find all his Jeubte nn thie intricate fubiect fully folved, 
if he only beftows on it that attention which it fo well deferves. I only add, 
that every ingenuous mind may be convinced, from the etymologies of divine 
names in this Dialogue, that the latter Platonifts were not perverters of 
their mafter's theology, as is ignorantly afferted by verbal critics and modern 
theologifts. "This, indeed, will be fo apparent from the enfuing notes, that 
no greater proof can be defired of the dreadful mental darknefs in which 
fuch men are involved, notwithftanding the great acumen of the former, 
and the much-boafted but delufive light of the latter. 


as follows: morai Ta£tig eioi Xo Tov ovopa TOW, WOTED an xai Tav. "yyuc tuv" Kat Ta uey avra Dua ALyETAly 
di wy ot xaraJtea Tepos Seo Tous "rpo AUTWY ovopa. Govzi* Ta Oe aeyyenixa, Ñi wy ot ayyeAos EauTous TE xa Taug Stovs* 
Ta de ALOIA, Ta Òe avOpwmiver. xat TH MEV ETTI PNTH NAL EJAY, TA Or appnta. xai oras womep nuas o Kpatuhos 
Gyadidacxel, xai mpo TOUTOU N secs mapadoois, xat *yWocig, KAI ovORATIA Dia popos £z Ti. —i. e, (€ There are 
many orders of names, as well as of cognitions; and fome of thefe are called divine, through 
which fubordinate gods denominate fuch as are prior to them: but others are angelic, through 
which angels denominate themfelves and the gods; and others are dzemoniacal, and others again 
human. And fome are effable by us, but others are ineffable. And uuiverfally, as the Cratylus 
informs us, and prior to this, the divine tradition (2. e. the Zoroaftrian oracles), there is a difference 
in nomination as well as in knowledge." 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


HERMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES. 


HERMOGENES. 


ARE you willing, then, that we fhould communicate this difcourfe to So- 
crates ? 

CRAT. If you think proper. 

Herm. Cratylus here, Socrates, fays, that there is a rectitude of name na- 
turally fubfifting in every thing ; and that this is not a name which certain 
perfons pronounce from cuftom, while they articulate a portion of their 
voice ; but that there is a certain rectitude of names which is naturally the 
fame both among Greeks and Barbarians. I afk him, therefore, whether 
Cratylus is his true name, or not. He confeffes it is. I then inquire of 
him, what is the appellation belonging to Socrates? He replies, Socrates. 
In all other particulars, therefore, I fay, is not that the name by which we 
call each ? Yet, fays he, your name is not Hermogenes, though all men fhould 
agree in calling vou fo. And upon my eagerly defiring to know the mean- 
ing of what he fays, he does not declare any thing, but ufes diffimulation 
towards me, feigning as if he was thinking about fomething on this fub- 
je&, which if he fhould be willing to relate clearly, he would oblige me to 
agree with him in opinion, and to fay the fame as he does. If, therefore, 
you can by any means conjecture this divination of Cratylus, I. fhall very 
gladly hear you; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I fhould much more 
gladiy hear your opinion concerning the rectitude of names. 
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Soc. O Hermogenes, fon of Hipponicus, according to the antient proverb, 
beautiful things are difficult to be underftood ; and the difcipline refpe&ing 
names is no {mall affair. If, therefore, I had heard that demonftration of Pro- 
dicus, valued at fifty drachmas, which inftructed the hearer in this very parti- 
lar, as he himfelf fays, nothing would hinder but that you might immediately 
know the truth refpecting the rectitude of names: but I never have 
heard it; and am acquainted with nothing more than the circumftance 
about the drachmas. Hence I am unacquainted with the truth re- 
fpe&ting thefe particulars ; but am neverthelefs prepared to inveftigate this 
affair, along with you and Cratylus. But as to his telling you, that your 
name is not in reality Hermogenes, I fufpect that in this he derides you: 
for he thinks, perhaps, that you are covetous of wealth, and at the fame 
time have not obtained your defire. But, as I juft now faid, the knowledge 
of thefe matters is difficult. However, placing the arguments in common, it 
is proper to confider, whether the truth is on your fide, or on that of 
Cratylus. 

Herm. But indeed, Socrates, though I have frequently difputed with Cra- 
tylus and many others, yet I cannot perfuade myfelf, that there is any other 
re&itude of nomination, than what cuftom and mutual confent have eftab- 
lifhed. For to me it appears, that the name which any one affigns toa thing, 
isa proper name ; and that, if he fhould even change it for another, this name 
will be no lefs right than the firft; juftas we are accuftomed to change the 
names of our fervants. For! am of opinion, that no name is naturally inhe- 
rent in any thing, but fubfifts only from the law and habit of thofe by whom 
it is inftituted and called. But, if the cafe is otherwife, I am prepared both to 
learn and hear, not only from Cratylus, but from any other perfon 
whatever. 


Soc. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you fay fomething to the purpofe. Let 
us confider therefore. Is that by which any one calls any thing, the name 


of that thing? 
Herm. To me it appears fo. 
Soc. And this, whether a private perfon calls it, or a city ? 
Herm. I think fo. 
Soc. What, then, if I fhould call any thing in fuch a manner, as to deno- 
minate that an horfe which we now calla man, and thata man which we 
ROW 
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now calla horfe ; would not the name man remain the fame publicly, but 
the name horfe privately ; and again, privately the name man, and publicly the 
name horfe * Would you not fpeak in this manner ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Tell me, then, do you call it any thing to fpeak true and falfe ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. Therefore, one thing will be a true fentence, but another a falfe 
one. Will it not? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not that fentence, then, which {peaks of things as they are, bea 
true fentence ; but that which {peaks of them different from what they are, a 
falfe one? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, to fpeak of things which are, and which are 
not, by difcourfe. 

Hero. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But with refpeét toa fentence which is true, is the whole true, but 
the parts of it not true? 

Herm. The parts, alfo, are no otherwife than true. 

Soc. But whether are the large parts true, and the {mall ones not ? or, are 
all the parts true? 

Herm. I think that all the parts are true. 

Soc. Is there any part of what you fay, fmaller than a name? 

Herm. There is not. But this is the fmalleft of all. 

Soc. And does not this name belong toa true fentence ? 

HERm. Certainly. 

Soc. And this, you fay, is true. 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. But is not the part of a falfe fentence falfe? 

Herm. I fay it is. 

Soc. It'is permitted us, therefore, to call a name true and falfe, fince 
we can call a fentence fo, 

HR. How fhould it not be fo? 

Soc. Is that, therefore, which each perfon fays the name of a thing is, the 
name of that thing? 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Will there be as many names belonging to a thing, as any perfon 
affigns it; and at that time when he affigns them? 

Herm. I have no other rectitude of name, Socrates, than this ; that I may 
calla thing by one name, which I affign to it, and you by another, which 
you think proper to attribute to it. And after this manner, 1 fee that 
in cities, the fame thingsare affigned proper names, both among the Greeks 
with other Greeks, and among the Greeks with the Barbarians. 

Soc. Let us fee, Hermogenes, whether things appear to you to fubfift in 
fuch a manner, with refpe& to the peculiar effence of each, as they did to 
Protagoras, who faid that man was the meafure of all things; fo that things 
are, with refpect to me, fuch as they appear to me; and that they are fuch 
to you, as they appear to you: or do fome of thefe appear to you to poflefs 
a certain ftability of effence ? 

HERM. Sometimes, Socrates, through doubting, I have been led to this, 
which Protagoras afferts ; but yet this does not perfectly appear to me to be 
the cafe. 

Soc. But what, was you never led to conclude that there is no fuch thing 
as a man perfectly evil ? 

Herm. Never, by Jupiter! But I have often been difpofed to think, that 
there are fome men profoundly wicked, and that the number of thefe is 
great. 

Soc. But have you never yet feen men perfe&ly good ? 

Herm. Very few, indeed. 

Soc. You have feen {uch then ? 

Herm. I have. 

Soc. How, then, do you eftablifh this? Is it thus: That thofe who are 
completely good, are completely prudent ; and that the completely bad, are 
completely imprudent? 

Herm. lt appears fo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, Protagoras fpeaks the truth, and this is the truth itfelf, 
for every thing to be fuch as it appears to every one, can fome of us be pru- 
dent, and feme of us imprudent ? 

Hero. By no means. 

foc. And this, as I think, appears perfe&lly evident to you, that, fince 

there 
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there is fuch a thing as prudence and imprudence, Protagoras does not en- 
tirely fp.ak the truth; for one perfon will not in reality be more prudent 
than another, if that which appears to every one, is to every one truc. 

Herm. It is fo. 

Soc. But neither do I think you will agree with Euthydemus, that all 
things fubfitt together with all, in a fimilar manner, and always; for thus 
things would not be good, and others evil, if virtue and vice were always; 
and in a fimilar manner, inherent in all things. 

Herm. You {peak the truth. 

Soc. If, therefore, neither all things fubfit together fimilarly and always 
with all things, nor each thing is what it appears to each perfon, it is evident 
that there are certain things which poffefs a ftability of effence, and this not 
from us, nor in confequence of being drawn upwards and downwards by us, 
through the power of imagination, but which fubfift from themfelves, accord- 
ing to the effence which naturally belongs to them. 

Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the cate. 

Soc. Will, therefore, the things themfelves naturally fubfift in this man- 
ner, but their actions not fo? or are their actions, in like manner, one certain 
fpecies of thiugs ? 

Herm. They are perfeétly fo. 

Soc. Actions therefore, alfo, are performed according to the nature which 
they poffefs, and not according to our opinion. As, for inftance, if we 
fhould attempt to cut any thing, fhall we fay that each particular can be di- 
vided juft as we pleafe, and with what we pleafe? or rather, (hall we not fay, 
that if we defire to cut any thing according to its natural capacity of receiving 
fe&ion, and likewife with that inftrument which 1» natural for the purpofe, 
we {hall divide properly, effect fomething fatisfaCctory, and act rightly ? But 
that if we do this contrary to nature, we fhall wandez from the purpofe, and 
perform nothing ? 

Herm. Tome it appears fo. 

Soc. If therefore we fhould attempt to burn any thing, we ought not to 
burn it according to every opinion, but according to that which is right ; and 
this is no other, than after that manner in which any thing is naturally 
adapted to burn and be burnt, and with thofe materals which are proper 
on the occafion. 

Herm. It is fo. Soc, 
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Soc. Muft we not, therefore, proceed with other things after the fame 
manner ? 


Hero. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not to fpeak, therefore, one particular operation? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does he fpeak rightly, who fpeaks juft as he 
thinks fit ; or he, who fpeaks in fuch a manner as the nature of things requires 
him to fpeak, and themfelves to be fpoken of; and who thinks, that if he 
{peaks of a thing with that which is accommodated to its nature, he fhail ef- 
fect fomething by fpeaking ; but that, if he a&s otherwife, he fhall wander 
from the truth, and accomplifh nothing to the purpofe ? 

Herm. It appears to me, it will be juft as you fay. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the nomination of a thing, a certain part of fpeak- 
ing? For thofe who denominate things, deliver after a manner fen- 
tences. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not the nomination of things, therefore, a certain aCtion, fince to 
Ípeak is a certain action about things ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But it has appeared that actions do not fubfift with refpe& to us, 
but that they have a certain proper nature of their own. 

Herm. It has fo. 

Soc. It follows, therefore, that we muft give names to things, in fuch a 
manner as their nature requires us to denominate, and them to be denomi- 
nated, and by fuch means as are proper, and not juft as we pleafe, if we 
mean to affent to what we have before afferted. And thus we fhall a& 
and nominate in a fatisfactory manner, but not by a contrary mode of 
condud. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Come then, an(wer me,  Muft we not fay, that a thing which oughe 
to be cut, ought to be cut with fomething ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And that the thread, which ought to be feparated in weaving, ought 
to be feparated with fomething ? And that thething which ought to be per- 
forated, ought to perforated with fomething ? 
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Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewife that the thing which ought to be named, ought to 
be named with fomething ? 

Hero. It ought. 

Soc. But with what are the threads feparated in weaving ? 

Herm. With the fhuttle. 

Soc. And what is that with which a thing 1s denominated ? 

Herm. A name. 

Soc. You fpeak well. And hence a name is a certain organ. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, I fhould inquire what fort of an inftrument a fhuttle 
is, would you not anfwer, that it is an inftrument with which we feparaté 
the threads in weaving è 


Herm. Certainly. 
Soc. But what do we perform in weaving ? Do we not feparate the woof 


and the threads, which are confufed together ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not anfwer in the fame manner concerning perforating, 
and other particulars ? 

. Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Can you in like manner declare concerning a name, what it is which 
we perform, whilft we denominate any thing with a name which isa certain 
inftrument ? 

HeERM. I cannot. 

Soc. Do we teach one another any thing, and diftingnifh things accord- 
ing to their mode of fubfiftence ? - 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. A name, therefore, is an inftrument endued with a power of teach- 
ing, and diftinguifhing the effence of a thing, in the fame manner as a fhut- 
tle with refpe& to the web. 

Hero. Certainly. 

Soc. But is not the fhuttle textorial ? 

Herm. How fhould it not? 

Soc. The weaver therefore ufes the fhuttle in a proper manner, fo far as 

concerns 
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concerns the art of weaving ; but he who teaches employs a name beautifully, 
according to the proper method of teaching. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Through whofe operation is it that the weaver a&s properly when 
he ufes the fhuttle ? 

Herm. The carpenter's. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who poffeffes art? 

Herm. He who poffeffes art. 

Soc. And whofe work doesthe piercer properly ufe, when he ufes the 
auger ? 

Herm. The blackímith's. 

Soc. Is every one therefore a blackímith, or he only who poffeffes art? 

Herm. He who poffeffes art. 

Soc. But whofe work does the teacher ufe when he employs a name? 

IIgR M. I cannot tell. 

Soc. Nor can you tell who delivered to us us the names which we ufe ? 

Herm. I cannot. 

Soc. Does it not appear to you that the law delivered thefe ? 

Herm. It does. 

Soc. He who teaches, therefore, ufes the work of the legiflator when he 
ufes a name. 

lerm. It appcas fo to me. 

Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a legiflator, or he only who 
poffeffes art ? 

Herm. He who poffeffes art. 

Soc. It is not the province, therefore, of every man, O Hermogenes, to 
eftablifh a name, but of a certain artificer of names; and this, asit appears, is 
a legiflator, who is the moft rare of artificers among men. 

Iferm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But come, confider, what it is which the legiflator beholds, when he 
eftablifhes names; and make your farvey from the inftances above ad- 
duced. What is it which the carpenter looks to, when he makes a fhuttle ? 
Is it not to fome fuch thing as is naturally adapted to the purpofes of 
weaving? 
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HerM. Entirely-fo. 

Soc. But if the fhuttle fhould break during its fabrication, db you think 
the carpenter would make another, taking pattern by tbe broken one? or ra- 
ther would he not look to that form, agreeably to which he endeavoured to 
make the broken fhuttle? 

Herm. It appears to me that he would look to this in his fabrication. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, moft juftly call this form, the fhuttle itfelf? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, it is requifite to make fhuttles, adapted for the pur- 
pofe of weaving a flender garment, or one of a clofer texture, or of thread or 
wool, or of any other kind whatever, it is neceffarv that all of them fhould 
poffefs the form of the fhuttle; but that each fhould be applied tothe work to 
which it is naturally accommodated, in the moft becoming manner. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And the fame reafoning takes place with refpe& to other inítruments. 
For an inftrument muft be found out which is naturally adapted to the nature 
of each particular, and a fubftance muft be affigned to it, from which the arti- 
ficer will not produce juft what he pleafes, but that which is natural to the in- 
ftrument with which he operates. For it is neceffary to know, as it appears» 
that an auger ought to be compofed of iron, in order to operate in each parti- 
cular naturally, 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that a fhuttle fhould for this purpofe be made of wood, 

Herm. It is fo. 

Soc. For every fhuttle, as it appears, is naturally adapted to ¢very fpecies 
of weaving ; and other things in a fimilar manner, 

HERM. *Cerisinis: 

Soc. It is neceffary, therefore, excellent man, that the legiflator fhould 
know how to place a name naturally, with refpe& to founds and fyllables ; and 
that, looking towards that particular of which this is the name, he fhould frame 
and cftablifh all names, if he is defirous of becoming the proper founder of 
names. But ifthe founder of names does not compofe every name from the 
fame fyllables, we ought to take notice, that neither does every blackímith 
ufe the fame iron, when he fabricates the fame inftrument for the fake of the 
fame thing; but that the inftrument is properly compofed, fo long as they 
fabricate it according to the fame idea, though from different forts of 
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iron, whether it is fnade here, or among the Barbarians. Is not this the. 
cafe ? 


Herm. Entirely fo. 

„Soc, Will you not therefore be of opinion, that as long as a founder of 
names, both here and among the Barbarians, affigns a form of name accom- 
modated to each, in any kind of fyllables, that while this is the cafe, the 
founder of names here will not be worfe than the founder in any other 
place? 

HERM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Who therefore is likely to know whether a convenient form of the 
fhuttle is fituated in every kind of wood? Does this belong to the artificer 
of the fhuttle, or to the weaver by whom it is ufed? 

HrnM. It is probable, Socrates, that he is more likely to know this, by 
whom the fhuttle is ufed. 

Soc. Who is it, then, that ufes the work of the fabricator of the lyre? 
Ts it not he who knows how to inftru& the artificer of it in the beft manner, 
and who is able to judge whether it is properly made or not? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But who is thts ? 

Herm. The lyrift. 

Soc. And who is it that ufes the work of the fhipwright ? 

Herm. The pilot. 

Soc. And who is he that knows whether the work of the founder of 
names is beautiful, or not; and who is able to judge concerning it when 
finifhed, both here and among the Barbarians? Mutt it not be the perfon 
who ufes this work? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not this perfon, one who knows how to interrogate ? 

HrzM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewife to anfwer ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But would you call him, who knows how to interrogate and anfwex 
any thing elfe, than one who is {killed in diale&ic ? 

Herm. I fhould not. 

Soc. It is the bufinefs, therefore, of the fhipwright to make a rudder, 
according to the directions of the pilot, if he means to produce a good rudder. 
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Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. And the legiflator, as it feems, ought, in the eftablifhing of names, 
to confult a man fkilled in diale&tic, if he means to found them in a beautiful 
manner. 

Herm. He ought. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, O Hermogenes, that the impofition of names 
is no defpicable affair, as you think it is, nor the bufinefs of depraved men, 
or of any that may occur. And Cratylus fpeaks truly, when he fays that 
names belong to things from nature, and that every one is not the artificer 
of names, but he alone who looks to that name which is naturally accommo- 
dated to any thing, and who is able to infert this form of a name in letters 
and fyllables. 

Herm. I have nothing proper to urge, Socrates, in contradiction of what 
you fay. And, perhaps, it is not eafy to be thus fuddenlv perfuaded. But I 
think that I fhould be more eafily perfuaded by you, if you could fhow me 
what that is which you call a certain re€titude of name according to nature. 

Soc. As to myfelf, O bleffed Hermogenes, I fay nothing; but I even 
almoft forget what I faid a fhort time fince, that Į had no knowledge in this 
affair, but that I would inveftigate it in conjunction with you. But now, in 
confequence of our mutual furvey, thus much appears to us, in addition to 
our former conviction, that a name pofleffes fome natural re&itude ; and 
that every man does not know how to accommodate names to things, in a 
becoming manner. Is not this the cafe? 

HznM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. After this, therefore, it is neceffary to inquire, what the rectitude of 
name is, if you defire to know this. 

Herm. But I do defire to know it. 

Soc. Confider then. 

Herm. But in what manner is it proper to confider ? 

Soc. The moft proper mode of inquiry, my friend, muft be obtained from 
thofe endued with fcience, offering them money for this purpofe, and loading 
ihem with thanks: and thefe are the fophifts, through whom your brother 
Callias, in confequence of having given them a great quantity of money, 
appears to be a wife man. But, fince you have no authority in paternal 
matters, it is proper to fupplicate your brother, and entreat him to fhow you 


that re&itude about things of this kind, which he has learned from Protagoras. 
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Herm. But this requeft of mine, Socrates, would be abfurd, if, notwith- 
fianding my entirely rejecting the truth of Protagoras, I fhould be pleafed 
with affertions refulting from this truth, as things of any worth. 

Soc. But if this does not pleafe you, it is proper to derive our information 
from Homer, and tlie other poets. 

Herm: And what does Homer fay, Socrates, concerning names; and where? 

Soc. Every where. But thofe are the greateft and moft beautiful paffages, 
in which he diftinguifhes between the names which are affigned to the fame 
things by men, and thofe which are employed by the gods. Or do you not 
think that he fpeaks fomething in thefe, great and wonderful, concerning the 
rectitude of names? For it is evident that the gods call things according to 
that rectitude which names naturally poffefs. Or do vou not think fo? 

Herm. [ well know, that if the gods denominate any thing, they properly 
denominate it, But what are the paflages you fpeak of? 

Soc. Do you not know, that fpeaking of the Trojan river, which con- 
tefted in a fingular manner with Vulcan, he fays, 


Xanthus its name with thofe of heav'nly birth, 
But call'd Scamander by the fons of earth !? 


HERM. 1 do. 

Soc. But what then, do you not think that this is fomething venerable, 
to know in what refpect it is more proper to call that river Xanthus, than 
Scamander? Likewife, if you are fo difpofed, take notice that he fays’, the 
fame bird is called Chalcis by the gods, but Cymindis by men. And do you 
think this isa defpicable piece of learning, to know how much more proper it 
is to call the fame bird Chalcis than Cymindis, or Myrines than Batica; and 
fo in many other inftances, which may be found both in this poet and others? 
But thefe things are, perhaps, beyond the ability of you and me to difcover, 
But the names Scamandrius and Aftyanax may, as it appears to me, be com- 
prehended by human fagacity; and it may eafily be feen, what kind of 
rectitude there is in thefe names, which, according to Homer, were given to 
the fon of Hector. For you doubtlefs know the verfes in which thefe names 
are contained. 

HERM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Which therefore of thefe names do you think Homer confidered as 
more properly adapted to the boy, Aftyanax or Scamandrius ? 
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Herm. I cannet tell. 

Soc. But confider the affair in this manner: if any one fhould afk you, 
wh.ch you thought would denominate things in the moft proper manner, the 
more wife or the more unwife? 

Herm. lt is manife that I fhould anfwer, the more wife. 

Soc. Which therefore appears to you to be the more wife in cities, the 
women or the men, that 1 may fpeak of the whole genus? 

Herm. The men. 

Soc. Do you not therefore know that, according to Homer, the fon of 
Heétor was called by the men of Troy, Aftyanax, but by the women, Sca- 
mandrius ? 

HznM. It appears that it was fo. 

Soc. Do you not think that Homer confidered the Trojan meu as wifer 
than the Trojan women? 

Herm. I think he did. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Aftyanax was more proper for 
the boy than Scamandrius. 

Herm. It appears fo, 

Soc. But let us confider the reafon which he affigns for this denoma- 
nation: for, fays he, 

Aftyanax the Trojans call'd the bov, 
From his great father, the defence of Troy *- 


a 
On this account, as it appears, it is proper to call the fon of the faviour of 
his country Aftyanax, that is, the king of that city, which, as Homer fays, 
his father preferved. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But why is this appellation more proper than that of Scamandrius ? 
for I confefs I am ignorant of the reafon of this. Do you underftaud it? 

Herm. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. But, excellent man, Homer alfo gave to Hector his name. 

Wurm. But whs ? 

Soc. Becaufe it appears to me that this name is fomething fimilar to 
Aftyanax, and that thefe names were confidered by tlic Greeks as having the 
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fame meaning; for king and Heétor nearly fignify the fame, fince both thefe 
namesare royal. For whoever is a £/zg, is alfo doubtlefs a Hecfor ; fince fuch 
a one evidently rules over, foffeffes, and has, that of which he is the king. .Or 
do I appear to you to fay nothing to the purpofe, but deceive myfelf, in 


thinking, as through certain veftiges, to touch upon the opinion of Homer 
refpecting the reCtitude of names? 


Herm. By no means, by Jupiter, but perhaps you in fome degree appre- 
hend his meaniag. 


Soc. Forit is juft, as it appears to me, to call the offspring of a lion, a 
" lion, and the offspring of a horfe, ahorfe. I do not fay, that this ought to 

be the cafe when fomething monftrous is produced from a horfe, and which 
is different from a horfe; but only when the offspring isa natural production. 
For if the natural progeny of an ox fhould generate a horfe, the offspring 
ought not to be called a calf, but a colt. [And if a horfe, contrary to 
nature, fhould generate a calf, the offspring ought not to be called a colt, but 
a calf'.] And again, if from a man an offspring not human fhould be pro~ 
duced, the progeny, I think, ought not to be called a man. And the fanfe 
reafoning muft take place refpeCting trees, and all other producing natures. 
Or does it not appear fo to you? 

HERmM. It does. 


Soc. You fpeak well: for take care that I do not fraudulently deceive 
you. For the fame reafon, therefore, the offspring of a king ought to be 
called a king. But it is of no confequence, though the fame thing fhould be 


* A great part of this fentence within the crotchets is omitted in the Greek text ofall the printed 
editions of Plato ; and a great part likewife of the preceding fentence is w anung though Ficinus, 
as is evident from his verfion, fcund the whole complete in the manufcript, from which he made 
his tranflation. In the Greek, there is nothing more than, exv Bocs exyovoy Qucai mto; mapa Quaw 
TEXN L0 X,0V, ov Murov xA TEOV, GAIZ wesHOY. Iufiead of which we ought to read, tav Loos ex7ovov Curse 

FTT7CV TEXN OU MOTYOY KANTEOV, QAZ ‘TUAW, HAL EZY INTOS Tape Pug TEN {LOT KOV, OY MOAOY HANTECI, CAPM 
mryo. But though, without this en:endation, the paflage is perfect nonfenfe, yet this bas not 
been difcovered by any of. the verbalis; a plain proof this, that they never read this Dialogue 
with a view to underftand it. Or perhaps, they confidered an emenéation of this kind beneath 
their notice; for doubtlefs it is not to be compared with the remarks with which their works 
abound. Such as, for inftance, the following obfervation in Fifcher’s edition of this Dialogue, 
p. 2. in which we are informed that inftead of avro, * the Bafil edition bas.dutwy, and this not 
badly: ** Ald. Baf. 1. 2. àzre», non male." And this author's edition is replete with remarks 
no lefs curious, acute, and important, 
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expreffed in different fyllables, or a letter fhould be added or taken away, as 
long as the effence of the thing poffeffes dominion, and manifefts itfelf in 
the name. 

Herm. What is this which you fay? 

Soc. Nothing complex. But, as you well know, we pronounce the namtes 
of the elements, but not the elements themfelves, four alone excepted, viz. 


€ & v, and o & w: and adding other letters, as well to the other vowels as to 
the non-vowels, we form names, which we afterwards enunciate, But, as 
long as we infert the apparent power of the element, it is proper to call the 
name that which is manifefted to us by the element. As is evident, for inftance,. 


in the letter Gyre: for here you fee that the addition of the 1, and the 7, and 


the «, does not hinder the nature of that element from being evinced by 
the whole name, agreeably to the intention of its founder; fo well did he 
know how to give names to letters. 

Herm. You appear to me to fpeak the truth.. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the fame reafoning take place refpecting a 
king? For a king will be produced from a king, good from good, and beauty 
from deauty; and in the fame manner with relation to every thing elfe, 
from every genus a progeny of the fame kind will be produced, unlefs fome- 
thing monftrous is generated ; and will be called by the fame name.. But it 
is poffible to vary thefe names in fuch a manner by fyllables, that, to igno- 
rant men, the very fame appellations will appear to be different from each 
cther. Juft as the medicines of phyficians,. when varied with colours or 
Ímells, appear to us to be different, though they are ftill the fame; but to 
the phyfician, as one who confiders the: power of the medicines, they appear 
to be the fame, nor is he at all aftonifhed by the additions, In like manner, 
perhaps, he who is fkilled in names fpeculates their power, and is not afto- 
nifhed, if at any time a letter fhould be added, or changed, or taken away; or 
that in other all-various letters, the fame power of name fhould be found. As 
in the names Aftyanax and HeGor, which we have juft fpoken of, they do not 
poffefs any thing of the fame letters, except the 7, and yet, at the fame time, 
they fignify the fame thing. So likewife with refpe&t to the name exero, 
or a ruler of a city, what communication has it in letters with the two pre- 
ceding names? and yet it has the fame fignification. And there are many 
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other words which fignifv nothing elfe than a king; many which fignify 
nothing elfe than the leader of an army, as eyug, moħspæpyes, euro euo; 5 and 
Jikewife many which imply a profeffor of medicine, as sweronAns and exesipóporoc. 
And perhaps many other may be found, difagreeing indeed in fyllables, and 


letters, but in power vocally emitting the fame fignification. Does this appear 
to you to be the cafe, or not? 


Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that to things which fubfift according to nature, the fame names 
fhould be affigned ? 

Herm. P'erfectly fo. 


Soc. But that, as often as generations take place contrary to nature, and 
by this means produce things in the form of monfters, as when from a good and 
pious man an impious man is generated, then the offspring ought not to be 
called by the name of his producer; iuft as we faid before, that if a horfe 


fhould generate the progeny of an ox, the offspring ought not to be called a 
horfe, but au ox? 


Herm. Entirely fo. 


Soc. When an impious man, therefore, is generated from one who is 
pious, the name of the genus to which he belongs muft be affigned him. 

Hero. It muft fo. 

Soc. Such a fon, thercfore, ought not to be called either one who is a 
friend to divinity, or mindful of divinity, or any thing of this kind: but he 
fhould be called by that which fignifies the contrary of all this, if names 
ought to poflefs any thing of rectitude. 

Herm. This ought to be the cafe more than any thing, Socrates. 

Soc. Juit, Hermogenes, as the name Oreftes appears to be properly in- 
vented; whether a certain fortune affigned him this name, or fome poet, 


evinciug by this appellation his ruftic nature, correfpondent to an inhabitant 
of mountains. 


Herm. So it appears, Socrates. 


Soc. It appears alio, that the name of his father fubfifts according to 
nature. 


Herm. It does fo. 


Soc. For it feems that Agamemnon was one who confidered that he 
ought to labour and patiently endure hardfhips, and obtain the end of his 
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defigns through virtue. But his ftay before Troy, with fo great an army, 
evinces his patient endurance. That this man, therefore, was wonderful, 
with refpe& to perfeverance, is denoted by the name Agamemnon. Perhaps 
alfo Atreus is a proper denomination: for his flaughter of Chryfippus, and 
the cruelty which he exercifed towards Thyeftes, evince that he was per- 
nicious and noxious. His furname, therefore, fuffers a {mall degree of decli- 
nation, and conceals its meaning; fo that the nature of the man is not 
evident to every one; but to thofe who are fkilful in names, the fignification 
of Atreus is fufficiently manifeft. For his name properly fubfifts throughout, 
according to the zzrefid, rnexorable, and noxious. It appears alfo to me, 
that the name given to Pelops was very properly affigned: for this name 
fignifies one who fees things near at hand, and that he is worthy of fuch a 
denomination. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. Becaufe it is reported of this man, that in the flaughter of Myrtilus, 
he neither provided for any thing, nor could perceive afar off how great a 
calamity his whole race would be fubject to fróm this circumftance ; but he 
only regarded that which was juft before him, and which then fubfited, that 
is, what was eec, or near; and this when he defired, by all poffible means, 
to receive Hippodamia in marriage. So tbat his name was derived from 
ew near, and olus fight. Every one alfo muft think that the name given to 
"Tantalus was properly and naturally affigned him, if what is related concerning 
him is true. 

HrnM. But what is that relation? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many unfortunate and dire circum- 
ftances happened to him, and at laft the whole of his country was fubverted ; 
and that, when he was dead, a ftone was fufpended over his head in Hades, 
thefe particulars, as it appears correfponding with his name in a wonderful 
and artlefs manner: for it is juft as if any one fhould be williug to call him 
Tadevreetos, 1. €. mof? miferable, but, at the fame time, defirous to conceal this 
circumftance, fhould call him Tantalus inftead of Talantatus. And it feems 
that the, fortune of rumour caufed him to receive this appellation, But it 
appears that the name of him who was called his father, is compofed in an 
all-beautiful manner, though it is by no means eafy to be underftood : for in 
reality the name of Jupiter js, as it were, a fentence; but dividing it into 
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two parts, fome of us ufe one part, and fome another, for fome call him 
wa, and fome de, And thefe parts colle&ed into one, evince the nature of 
the god; which, as we have faid, a name ought to effe&: For there is no 
one who is more the caufe of living, both to us and every thing elfe, than be 
who is the ruler and king of all things'. It happens, therefore, that this 
god is rightly denominated, through whom life is prefent with all living 
beings; but the name, though one, is diftributed, as I have faid, into two 
parts, viz. into &æ and ĉwæ, But he who fuddenly hears that this god is the 
fon of Saturn, may perhaps think it a reproachful affertion: for it is rational 
to believe that Jupiter is the offspring of a certain great dianoétic power ; 
for, when Saturn is called xoc, it does not fignify a boy, but the purity and 
incorruptible nature of his intelle&?. But, according to report, Saturn is 


7 Tt is evident from hence, that Jupiter, according to Plato, is the demiurgus, or artificer of the 
univerfe; for no one can be more the caufe of living to all things, than he by whom the world 
was produced. But if this be the cafe, the artificer of the worldis not, as we have before obferved 
according to the Platonic theology, the firft caufe: for there are other gods fuperior to Jupiter, 
whofe names Plato, as we fhall fhortly fee, etymologizes agreeably to the Orphic theology: 
Indeed, his etymology of Jupiter is evidently derived from the following Orphic verfes, which 
are cited by Joannes Diac. Allegor. ad Hefiodi Theog. p. 278. 


Esti On vavrav apxn Zeus. Zeus yap edwme, 
Zax T’ evyevnoev' xai Zav QUTOV xaAcouct, 

Kai Aix T’ nd, ori On da TOYTOV a avra TETUXTAL 
Eis ds watnp cvrot tavruv, Inzwv Te Éporov Tt. 


r. e. * Jupiter is the principle of all things. For Jupiter is the caufe of the generation of animals 
and they call him Zw, and Aia alfo, becaufe all things were fabricated ¢hrough him; and he is. 
the one father of all things, of beaíts and men." Here too you may obferve that he is called: 
fabricator and father, which are the very epithets given to the demiurgus of the world by Plato 
in the Timeus. In fhort, Jupiter, the artificer of the world, fubfifis at the extremity of that 
order of gods which is called vorgos, intelle£iual, as is copioufly and. beautifully proved by Proclus,. 
in Plat. Theol. lib. v. And he is likewife celebrated by the Chaldaic theology, as we are ine 
formed by Damafcius and Pfellus under two names, dis exexeiva, twice beyond. 

* Saturn, therefore, according to Plato, is pure intelle), viz. the firft intellectual intelle&: for 
the inteileéts of all the gods are pure in the moft tranfcendent degree; and therefore purity here 
muft be charaéteriftic of fupremacy. Hence Saturn fubfifls.at the fummit of the intelle&tual. 
order of gods, from whence he is received into all the fubfequent divine orders, and into every part 
of the world. But from this definition of Saturn we may fee the extreme beauty of that divine 
fable, in which he is faid to devour his children: for this figuifies nothing more than the nature 
of an intelle&ual god, fince every intelle& returns into itfelf: and confequently its offspring, which 
are intellectual conceptions, are, as it were, abforbed in itfelf.. i 

tne 
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the fon of Heaven: and fight directed to things above is called by this name, 
ovpavie 1, from beholding things fituated on high. From whence, O Hermo- 
genes, thofe who difcourfe on fublime affairs, fay that a pure intellect is pre- 
Íent with him, and that he is very properly denominated Heaven. Indeed, 
if I did but remember the genealogy of the gods, according to Hefiod, and 
the yet fuperior progenitors of thefe which he fpeaks of, I “fhould not defit 
from fhowing you the rectitude of their appellations, until I had made trial 
of this wifdom, whether it produces any thing of confequence, or not; and 
whether thofe explanations which I have juft now fo fuddenly delivered, 
though I know not from whence, are defe&tive or true, 

Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to pour forth oracles on 
a fudden, like thofe who are agitated by fome infpiring god. 

Soc. And I think indeed, O Hermogenes, that this wifdom happened to 
me through the means of Euthyphro, the fon of Pantius: for I was with 
him in the morning, and liftened to him with great attention. It feems 
therefore, that, being divinely infpired, he has not only filled my ears with 
divine wifdom, but that he has alfo arrefted my very foul. It appears there- 
fore to me, that we ought to a& in fuch a manner as to make ufe of this 
wifdom to-day, and contemplate what yet remains concerning the rectitude 
of names. But to-morrow, if it is agreeable to you, we will lay it afide, 
and purify ourfelves from it, finding out for this purpofe one who is fkilled 
in expiating things of this kind, whether he is fome one of the priefts, or the 


fophifts. 


* Heaven, which is here characterized by fight, is the heaven which Plato fo much cerita 
in the Phaedrus, and compofes that order of gods which is called by the Chaldean oracles venrog 
was voepos, i. €. intelligible, and at tbe fame time jeualiaival: This will be evident from confidering 
that Plato, in what follows, admits with Hefiod, that there are gods fuperior to heaven, fuch as 
night, chaos, &c. But as fight corvefponds to intelligence, and this is the fame with that which 
is both intelligible and intelle&ual, and as Saturn is the fummit of the intelle&ual order, it is 
evident that heaven muft compofe the middle order of gods characterized by intelligence, and that 
the order above this muft be entirely intelligible. In confcquence of all this, what muft we think 
of their fy(tem, who fuppofe Heaven, Saturn, and Jupiter, and indeed all the gods of the antients, 
to have been nothing more than dead men deified, notwithftanding the above etymologies, and 
the expres teflimony of Plato to the contrary in the Timzus, who reprefents the demiurgus 
commanding the fubordinate gods, after he had produced them, to fabricate men and other 
animals? For my own part, I know not which to admire moft, the ignorance, the impudence, 
or the impiety of fuch affertions, All that can be faid i is, that eh Opinions are tru'y barbaries 
modern and Galilæan. 

3T2 ‘HERM. 
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Herm. I affent to this; for Į fhall hear, with great pleafure, what remains 
of the difcuffion concerning names. 

Soc. It is neceffary to act in this manner. From whence then are you 
willing we fhould begin our fpeculation, fince we have infifted upon a certain 
formula of operation; that we may know whether names themfelves will 
teftify for us, that they were not entirely fabricated from chance, but con- 
tatu a certain rectitude of conítru&ion? The names, therefore, of heroes 
and men may perhaps deceive us: for many of thefe fubfitt according to the 
furnames of their anceftors, and fometimes have no correfpondence with the 
perfons, as we obferved in the beginning of this difputation. But many are 
added, as tokens of renown, fuch as the frofperous, the faviour, the friend of 
divinity, and a variety of others of this kind. It appears to me, therefore, 
that we ought to negle& the difcuffion of thefe: but it is probable that we 
fhall particularly find names properly fabricated, about eternal and natural 
beings; for it is moft becoming to ftudy the pofition of names in thefe. But, 
perhaps, fome of thefe are eftablifhed by a power more divine than that of men, 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak excellently well. 

Soc. Will it not therefore be juft, to begin from the gods, confidering the 
reafon why they are properly denominated gods ? 

Herm. It will be proper. 

Soc. 1 therefore conjecture as followss-—It appears to me that the moft 
antient of the Greeks, or the firft inhabitants of Greece, contidered thofe only 
as gods, which are efteemed fuch at prefent by many of the Barbarians; I 
mean, the fun and the moon, the earth, the ftars, and the heavens, As they 
therefore perceived all thefe running round in a perpetual courfe, from this 
nature of running they called them gods; but afterwards, underftanding that 
there were others befides thefe, they called all of them by the fame name. 
Has what I fay any fimilitude to truth, or not? 

Herm. It poffeffes a perfect fimilitude. 

Soc. What then fhall we confider after this ? 

Herm. It is evident that we ought to ípeculate concerning daemons, 
heroes, and men. 

Soc. Concerning demons? And truly, Hermogenes, this is the proper 
method of proceeding. What then are we to underítand by the name 
dæmon? See whether I fay any thing to the purpofe. 

HERM, 
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Herm. Only relate what it is. 
Soc. Do you not know who thofe dæmons are which Hefiod fpeaks of? 


HeERM. I do uot. 
Soc. And are you ignorant that he fays, the golden race of men was firft 


generated 7? 


HznM. This I know. 

Soc. He fays, therefore, concerning this, ‘that after this race was con- 
cealed by Fate, it produced demons? denominated holy, terreftrial, good, 
expellers of evil, and guardians of mortal men.” 


Herm. But what then? 
Soc. 


* The different ages of men which are celebrated by Hefiod, in his Works and Days, are not to 
be underftand literally, as if they once really fubfifted, but only as fignifying, in beautiful poetical 
images, the mutations of human lives from virtue to vice, and from vice to virtue, For earth was 
never peopled with men either wholly virtuous or vicious; fince the good and the bad have always 
fubfifted together on its furface, and always will fubfift. However, in confequence of the different 
circulations of the heavens, there are periods of fertility and ferility, not only with refpect to men 
but likewife to brutes and plants. Hence places n-turally adapted to the nurture of the philofe- 
phical genius, fuch as Athens and Egypt, will, in periods productive of a fertility of fouls, fuch 
as was formerly the cafe, abound with divine men: but in periods fuch as the prefent, in which 
there is every where a dreadful fterility of fuuls, through the general prevalence of a certain moft 
irrational and gigantic impiety, aroyicros xmi ytyavTi“n avogizuzyiz, aS Proclus elegantly calls the 
eftiblithed religion of his time, in Plat. Polit. p. 369—at fuch periods as thefe, Athens and 
Egypt will no longer be the feminaries of divine fouls, but will be tilled with degraded and bar- 
barous inhabitants. And fuch, according to the arcana of antient philofopy, is the reafon of the 
prefent general degradation of mankind. Not that formerly there were no fuch charaéters as now 
abound, for this would be abfurd, fince mankind always have been, and always will be, upon 
earth, a mixture of good and bad, in which the latter will predominate; but that during the fertile 
circulations of the heavens, in confequence of their being a greater numer of men than when a 
contrary circulation takes place, men will abound who adorn human nature, and who indeed 
defcend for the benevolent purpofe of leading back apoflate fouls to the principles from which 
they fell. As the different ages therefore of Hefiod fiznify nothing more than the different lives 
which each individual of the human fpecies paffes through , hence an intellectual life is implied 
by the golden age. For fuch a life is pure, and free fron furrow and paffion ; and of this 
impaffivity gold is an image, through its never being fubject to ruft or putrefaction. Such a life, 
too, is with great propriety faid to be under Saturn, becaule Saturn, as we have a liule before 
obferved, is pure intelle&. But for a larger account of this interefting particular, and of the 
allegorical meaning of the different ages celebrated by Hefiod, fee Proclus upon Hefiod, p. 39, &c, 


2 By demons, here, muft not be underftood thofe who are cfentially fuch, and perpetually 


fubfift as mediums between gods and mcn, but thofe only who are fuch xara cxeow, or according 
. 
fo 
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Soc. I think, indeed, that he calls it a golden race, not as naturally 
compofed from gold, but as being beautiful and good : but I infer this, from 
his denominating our race an iron one. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Do vou not therefore think, that if any one of the prefent times 
fhould appear to be good, Hefiod would fay he belonged to the golden race? 

Herm. It is probable he would. 

Soc. But are the good any other than fuch as are prudent? . 

Herm. They are the prudent. 

Soc. On this account therefore, as it appears to me, more than any other 
he calls them demons, becaufe they were frudent and learned (Sanpova), 
And, in our antient tongue, this very name is to be found. Hence both he, 
and many other poets, fpeak in a becoming manner, when they fay that a 
good man after death will receive a mighty deftiny and renown, and will 
become a demon, according to the furname of prudence. I therefore affert 
the fame, that every good man is /earned and Jkilful; that he is demoniacal, 
both while living and when dead; and that he is properly denominated a 
dzemon. 

Herm. And I alfo, Socrates, feem to myfelf to agree with you perfectly 
in this particular. But what does the name hero! fignify? 

Soc. 


to habitude; or, in other words, the fouls of truly worthy men, after their departure from the 
prefent life: for fuch, till they defcend again upon earth, are the benevolent guardians of man- 
kind, in conjun&ion with thofe who are effentially demons. 

* Heroes form the lalt order of fouls which are the perpetual attendants of the gods, and are 
characterized by a venerable and elevated magnanimity ; and as they are wholly of an anagogic 
nature, they are the progeny of love, through whom they revolve about the firfl beauty in har- 
monic meafures, and with ineffable delight. Men likewife, who in the prefent life knew the 
particular deity from whom they defcended, and who lived in a manner conformable to the idiom 
of their prefiding and parent divinity, were called by theantients, fons of the gods, «emigods, and 
beroes : i. e. they were effeutially men, but according to babitude, uzra cxeow, heroes. But fuch 
as thefe were divided into two cluffes; into thofe who lived according to infelleGual, and thofe 
who lived according to practica? virtue: and the firft fort were faid to have a god for their father, 
and a woman for their mother; but the fecond fort, a goddcfs for their mother and a man for their 
father. Not that this was literally the cafe; but nothing more was meant by fuch an affertion, 
than that thofe who lived according to an intelle&ual life, defcendcd from a deity of the male order, 
whofe illuminations they copioufly participated ; and that thofe who lived according to practical 
virtue, defcended from a female divinity, fuch a fpecies of life being more imbecile and paffive 


than 
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Soc. 'This is by no means difficult to underftand ; for this name is very 
little different from its original, evincing that its generation is derived from 


love. 

Herm. How is this? 

Soc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

Herm. What then? 

Soc. All of them were doubtlefs generated either from the love of a god 
towards a mortal maid, or from the love of a man towards a goddefs. If, 
therefore, you confider this matter according to the antient Attic tongue, 
you will more clearly underftand the truth of this derivation: for it will be 
evident to you that the word hero is derived from love, with a trifling. 
mutation for the fake of the name : or you may fay, that this name is deduced 
from their being wife and rhetoricians, fagacious and {killed in dialectic, and 
fufficiently ready in interrogating ; for eg is the fame as to fpeak. Hence, 
as we juft now faid in the Attic tongue, thofe who are called heroes will 
prove to be certain rhetoricians, interrogators, and lovers : fo that the genus 
ef rhetoricians and fophifts is, in confequence of this, an heroic tribe. This, 
indeed, is not difficult to underítand; but rather this refpecting men is 
obícure, I mean, why they were called exo, men. Can you tell the 
reafon ? 

Herm. From whence, my worthy friend, fhould I be able? And, indeed, 
if I was by any means capable of making this difcovery, I fhould not exert 
myfelf for this purpofe, becaufe I think you will more eafily difcover it tham 


I fhall. 


than the former. But tlie mafculine genius in the gods, implies the caufe of Rable power, being,. 
Identity, and converfion; and the feminine, that which generates from itfelf all-various pro- 
greffions, divifions, meafures of life, and prolific powers. I only add, that as-the names of the 
gods were not only attributed by the antients to e/fentia] demons and heroes, but to men who: 
were fuch according to bubitude, on account of their fimilitude to a divine nature; we may from. 
hence perceive the true origin of that moft ftupid and dire of all modern opinions, that the gods 
of the antients were nothing but dead men, ignorantly deified by the objects of their adoration. 
Such an opinion indeed, exclufive of its other pernicious qualities, is fo great an outrage to the 
common fenfe of the antients, that it would be difgraceful even to mention the names of its- 
authors. For, 

O'er fuch as thefe, a rafe of namelefs- things, 

Oblivion fcornful fpreads her dufky wings.. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You appear to me to rely on the infpiration of Euthyphro. 

Herm. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And your confidence is proper: for I now feem to myfelf to under- 
ftand in a knowing and an elegant manner; and I am afraid, if I do not 
take care, that I fhall become to-day wifer than I ought. But confider what 
I fay. For this, in the firft place, ought to be underftood concerning names, 
that we often add letters, and often take them away, while we compofe 
names juft as we pleafe ; and, befides this, often change the acute fyllables, 
As when we fay Au iños, a friend to Jove: for, in order that this name may 
become inftead of a verb to us, we take away the other jwra, and, in(tead of 
an acute middle fyllable, we pronounce a grave one. But, on the contrary, 
in others we infert letters, and others again we enunciate with a graver 
accent. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. | 

soc. This, therefore, as it appears to me, takes place in the name man: 
for a noun is generated from a verb, one letter, w, being taken away, and 
the end of the word becoming more grave. 

Herm. How do you mean? 

Soc. Thus. This name maz fignifies that other animals, endued with 
fight, neither confider, nor reafon, nor contemplate ; but man both fees, and 
at the fame time contemplates and reafons upon that which he fees. Hence 
man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated a/jwsos, viz. contemplating 
what he beholds*. But what fhall we inveftigate after this? Shall it be that, 
the inquiry into which will be very pleefing to me? | 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. It appears then to me, that we ought, in the next place, to invefti- 
gate concerning foul and body ; for we call the compofition of foul and body, 
man. 

Herm. Without doubt. 

Soc. Let us, then, endeavour to divide thefe in the fame manner as the 
former fubje&s of our fpeculation. Will you not therefore fay, that we 
fhould firft of all confider the rectitude of this name /ou/, and afterwards of 
the name body ? 


* For every thing receives its definition from its byparxis, or fuümmit, which in man is ¿n= 


telleciual reafon; and this is entirely of a contemplative nature. 
HERM. 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. That I may fpeak, then, what appears to me on a fudden, I think 
that thofe who affigned this name /oz/, underftood fome fuch thing as this, 
that whenever this nature is prefent with the body, it is the caufe of its life, 
extending to, and refrigerating it with, the power of refpiration ; but that 
when the refrigerating power ceafes, the body at the fame time is diffolved 
and perifhes: and from hence, as it appears to me, ey called it foul (Jvxs). 
But, if you pleafe, ftop a little; for I feem to myfelf to perceive fomething 
more capable of producing perfuafion than this, among the followers of 
Euthyphro: for, as it appears to me, they would defpife this etymology, and 
confider it as abfurd. But «on(ider whether the following explanation will 
pleafe you. 


Herm. Only fay what it is. 
Soc. What other nature, except the foul, do you think gives life to the 


whole body, contains, carries, and enables it to walk about? 

HERM. No other. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe in the do&rine of Anaxagoras, that 
intelle& and foul diftribute into order, and contain the nature of every thing 
elfe ? 

HznM. I do. 

Soc. It will be highly proper, therefore, to denominate that power which 
carries and contains nature, duce: but it may more elegantly be called 
Vox 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And this latter appellation appears to me to be more agreeable to art 
than the former. 

Herm. For it certainly is fo. 

Soc. But it would truly appear to be ridiculous, if it was named accord- 
ing to its compofition. 

Herm. But what fhall we next confider after this? 

Soc. Shall we fpeak concerning body ? 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc, But thisname appears to me to deviaté in a certain {mall degree 
from its original: for, according to fome, it is the /e/ra/chre of the foul, 
which they eonfider as buried at prefent; and becaufe whatever the foul 

VOL. V. aU fignifics, 
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fignifies, it fignifies by the body; fo that on this account it is properly called 
oye, a fehulchre. And indeed the followers of Orpheus appear to me to have 
eitablifed this name, principally becaufe the foul fuffers in body the punifh- 
ment of its guilt, and is furrounded with this enclofure that it may preferve 
the image of a prifon'. "They are of opinion, therefore, that the body 
fhould retain this appellation, cwpa, till the foul has abfolved the punifhment 
which is her due, and that no other letter ought to be added to the name. 


1 With this do&rine, that the body is the fepulchre of the foul, and that the foul fuffers the 
punifhment of her guilt in body, as in a prifon, Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans perfectly agree. 
Thus Heraclitus, fpeaking of unembodied fouls: Zupev tov exeivav Savatov, TtÜvaxauty de Tov extivay 


€iov, 1. e. ** We live their death, and we die their life." And Empedocles, blaming generation, 
beautifully fays of her: 


Ex uev yap Guuv eribet vexpa, cide autiGov. 


« The fpecies changing with deftru&ion dread, 
She makes the /iving pafs into the dead.” 


And again, lamenting his connection with this corporeal world, he pathetically exclaims : 
Kravox Te xas xoxvoa, (Quy aguvnbea Xulpove 


€ For this I weep, for this indulge my woe, 
That e’er my foul fuch novel realms fhould know.” 


Thus too the celebrated Pythagorean Philolaus, in the following remarkable paffage in the Doric 
diale&, preferved by Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. iii. p. 403: Mapruptorrai 9t xas os 
AAAA Seoroyat TE xai LAVTEIS, WS dia Tiva; TEUWpIAs, A PUXA To TUMATI cUvECEUXTGI, XAL xalacrep EV CajaTI 
qovTo TtÜx Tau, i.e. ** The antient theologifts and priefts alfo teftify that the foul is united with 
body for the fake of fuffering punifhment ; and that it is buried in body, as in a fepulchre." 
And laftly, Pythagoras himfelf confirms the above doctrine, when he beautifully obferves, accord- 
ing to Clemens in the fame book: @avaros sow oxogæ evyepbevres opeopev oxoca. de evdovtes umvos, i. e. 
«€ Whatever we fee when awake is death, and when afleep a dream." Hence, as I have fhown 
in my Treatife on the Eleufinian Myfteries, the antients by Hades fignified nething more than the 
profound union of the foul with the prefent body ; and confequently, that till the foul feparated 
herfelf by philofophy from fuch a ruinous conjunction, fhe fubfifted in Hades even in the prefent 
life; her punifhment hereafter being nothing more than a continuation of her ftate upon earth, 
and a tranímigration, as it were, from fleep to fleep, and from dream to dream: aud this, too, 
was occultly fignified by the fhows of the leffer myfteries. Indeed, any one, whofe intellectual 
eye is not perfectly buried in the gloom of fenfe, muft be convinced of this from the paffages 
already adduced. And if this be the cafe, as it moft affuredly is, how barbarous and irrational is 


the do&rine, which afferts that the foul fhall fubfift hereafter in a ftate of blifs, connected with the 
prefent body. 
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IIgnM. But it appears to me, Socrates, that enough has been faid con- 
cerning thefe particulars. But do you think we can fpeak about the names 
of the gods, in the fame manner as we confidered the name of Jupiter, and 
determine the rectitude of their denominations ? 

Soc. By Jupiter, Hermogenes, if we are endued with intellect, we fhall 
confefs that the moft beautiful mode of conduét, on this occafion, is to ac- 
knowledge that we know nothing either concerning the gods, or the names 
by which they denominate themfelves': for it is evident that they call 
themfelves by true appellations. But the fecond mode of reétitude confifts, 
I think, in calling the gods by thofe names which the law ordains us to in- 
voke them by in prayer, whatever the names may be which they rejoice to 
hear ; and that we fhould a& thus, as knowing nothing more than this: for 
the method of invocation which the law appoints appears to me to be 
beautifully eflablifhed. lf you are willing, therefore, let us enter on this 
Ípeculation, previoufly, as it were, declaring to the gods that we fpeculate 
nothing concerning their divinities, as we do not think ourfelves equal to 
fuch an undertaking; but that we direct our attention to tbe opinion enter- 
tained by thofe men who firft fabricated their names: for this will be the 
means of avoiding their indignation. 

IiEn M. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak modeftly: let us therefore 
a& in this manner, 

Soc. Ought we not, therefore, to begin from Vefta, according to law? 

IIERM. It is juft that we fhould. | 


* A modern reader will doubtlefs imagine, from this paffage, that Plato denied in reality the 
poflibility of knowing any thing concerning divine natures, and particularly if he fhould recol- 
le& the celebrated faying of Socrates, ** This one thing I know, that I know nothing." But 
as Proclus beautifully obferves, in his book on Providence, Socrates, by fuch an affertion, meant 
to infinuate nothing more than the middle kind of condition of human knowledge, which fubfifls 
between intelle& and fenfe; the former poffefling a total knowledge of things, becaufe it imme- 
diately knows the effence of things, and the reality of being; and the latter neither totally know 
ing truth, becaufe it is ignorant of effence, nor even the nature of fenfible things, a knowledge 

“of which is feigned to have a fubfiftence. So that the Oracle might well call Socrates the wifeft 
of men, becaufe he knew himfelf to be not truly wife. But who, except a wife man, can poffefs 
fuch a knowledge? For a fool is ignorant that he is ignorant; and no one can truly know the 
imperfe&ion of human knowledge, but he who has arrived at the fummit of hurhan wifdom. And 


after this manner the prefent affertion of Plato muft be un derftood., 
3U 2 Soc. 
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Soc. What then fhall we fay is to be underftood by this name *Eczie * 

Herm. By Jupiter, I do not think it is eafy to difcover this. 

Soc. It appears, indeed, excellent Hermogenes, that thofe who firft efta- 
blifhed names were no defpicable perfons, but men who inveftigated fublime 
concerns, and were employed in continual meditation and ftudy. 

Herm. But what then? 

Soc. It feems to me that the pofition of names was owing to fome fuch 
men as thefe. And, indeed, if any one confiders foreign names, he will not 
lefs difcover the meaning of each. As with refpe& to this which we call 
cucie, effence, there are fome who call it «ca, and others again wa. In the 
firft place, therefore, it is rational to call the effence of things ‘Err, accord- 
ing to one of thefe names, em: and becaufe we denominate that which par- 
ticipates of effence Eon, effence, Vefta may, in confequence of this, be pro- 
perly called *Ecvis': for our anceftors were accuftomed to call ove, effence, 
eric. — Befides, if any one confiders the bufinefs of facrifice, he will be led to 
think that this was the opinion of thofe by whom facrifices were ordained. 
For it was proper, that thofe who denominated the effence of all things Eri 
(Vefta), fhould facrifice to Vefta, before all the gods. But thofe who called 
effence wri, thefe nearly, according to the opinion of Heraclitus, confidered 
all things as perpetually flowing, and that nothing had any permanent fub- 
fiflence. The caufe, therefore, and leader of things, with them, is zz; 

hulfe : and hence they very properly denominated this impelling caufe acia. 
And thus much concerning the opinion of thofe who may be confidered as. 
knowing nothing. But, after Vefta, it is juft to fpeculate concerning Rhea 


' The goddefs Vea has a manife! agreement with efence, becaufe fhe preferves the being 
of things in a flate of purity, and contains the fummits of the wholes from which the univerfe 
confifls. For being is the moft antient of all things, after the firft caufe, who is truly fuper- 
effential ; and Earth, which, among mundane divinities, is Vefla, is faid by Plato, in the Timzus, 
to be the moft antient of all the gods in the heavens. This goddefs firft fubfifts among the 
liberated anorvtory gods, of whom we have already given an account in our notes on the Phadrus, 
and from thence affords to the mundane gods an unpolluted eftablifhment in themfelves. Hence 
every thing which is ftable, immutable, and which always fubfifts in the fame manner, defcends 
to all mundane natures from this fuperceleftial Vea. So that, from the ftable illuminations 
which fhe perpetually imparts, the poles themfelves, and the axis about which the fpheres re- 


volve, obtain and preferve their immoveable pofition: and the earth itfelf ftably abides in the. 
middle. 


3 and 
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and Saturn, though we have difcuffed the name of Saturn already. But, 
perhaps, I fay nothing to the purpofe. 

Herm. Why fo, Socrates? 

Soc. O excellent man, I perceive a certain hive of wifdom. 

Hero. But of what kind is it? 

Soc. It is almoft ridiculous to mention it; and yet I think it is capable of 
producing a certain probability. 

Herm, What probability is this? 

Soc. I feem to myfelf to behold Heraclitus formerly afferting fomething 
wifely concerning Saturn and Rhea, and which Homer himfelf alfo afferts. 

Herm. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. Heraclitus then fays, that all things fubfift in a yielding condition, 
and that nothing abides; and affimilating things to the flowing of a river, he 
fays, that you cannot merge yourfelf twice in the fame ftream. 


Herm. He does fo. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, appear to you to conceive differently from He- 
raclitus, who places Rhea and Saturn among the progenitors of the other 
gods? And do you think that Heraclitus affigned both of them by chance, 
the names of {treams of water? As, therefore, Homer* calls Ocean the ge- 
neration of the gods, and Tethys their mother, fo I think the fame is afferted 


by Hefiod. Likewife Orpheus fays, 


In beauteous- flowing marriage firt combin’d 
Ocean, who mingling with his filter Tethys join'd *. 
Behoid, 

? Iliad ix. 

? Ocean, according to Proclus, in Tim. lib. iv. is the caufe, to all fecoudary natures, of alt 
motion, whether intellectual, pfychical (~uxun) or natural. But Tethys is the caufe of all the 
diftin€tion and ‘eparation of the flreams proceeding from the Ocean; conferring on each its pro- 
per purity, in the exercife of its natural motion. Ocean therefore may with great propriety be 
called the generation of the gods, as it.is the caufe of their progreffions into the univerfe, from their 
occult fubfiftence in the intelligible order. But it is neceffary to obferve, that this mutual com- 
munication of energies among the gods was called by antient thcologifts ios yapos, a facred mar- 
riage; concerning which Proclus, in the fecond book of his MS. Commentary on the Parmenides, 
admirably remarks as follows : Taurny s wy xowwviav, mors psv t? TOig TuTTOIZXOIS opwgi Seog (oi Seoroyor) 
x21 xa^ouci yaos Hpas xai Aios, Ovgoivov xai Tn Kpovov xai Peas’ wore dt Twv xaratks 7 Ttpay TPIS TA KOEITTO, 
Xa x&À0ovcA *yaj40y Aog Xa Anuntpas TOTE OF XAI EMTAMY THY MEEITTUVOY HOS TH VQEIMEVX , Xon ALYIUCT Atos xau. 


Kagns yauov. — Evreib Twr Ütuv arai pev tigiw ai Tpos TA € UG TOL A MOLYOVL L4 AAGE Os ai mecs Ta po avt" 
BARE 
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Behold, therefore, how all thefe confent with each other in their doétrine, 
and how they all tend towards the opinion of Heraclitus! 

IIgnM. You feem to me, Socrates, to fay fomething to the purpofe, but I 
do not underftand what the name Tethys implies. 

Soc. But this nearly implies the fame, aud fignifies that it is the occult name 
of a fountain; for leaping forth, and ffraining through, repretent the image 
of a fountain. But from both thefe names the name Tethys is compofed. 

Herm. This, Socrates, is an elegant explanation. 


Soc. What then fhall we next confider? Jupiter we have already fpoken 
of. 


Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, fpeak of his brothers, Neptune and Pluto, and that 
other name by which Pluto is called. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. He, therefore, who firft called Neptune zocsdu, appears to me to 
have given him this name from the nature of the fea, reftraining his courfe 
when he walks, and not permitting him to proceed any further, as if it be- 


ariar de at po; ta pcre TauTa Kai det TAV xe TW iQioTWTA NATAVIEIY xai UETAYEW acre Toy Dewy emi Tæ iN 
Tnv roaUTTV diamaoxnv: i. e. «€ Theologifts at one time confidered this communion of the gods, in 
divinities coordinate with each other; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, of 
Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea. But at another time they confidered it as fubfifting between 
fubordinate and fuperior divinities ; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Ceres. But 
at another time, on the contrary, they beheld it as fubfifting between fuperior and fubordinate di- 
vinities; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Proferpine. For, in the gods there 
is one kind of communion, between fuch as are of a coordinate nature; another, between the 
Subordinate and fupreme; and another again, between the fupreme and fubordinate. And it is 
neceffary to underftand the idiom of each, and to transfer a conjunCtion of this kind from the gods, 
to the communion of ideas with each other." Andin lib. i. in Tim. p. 16, heobferves : Ka to 
THY ayTxv (fupple Stay) ETEpCI6, n Toy aurcy Scov TASIC: oulevy: vaba:, raCors AV EX TWV AUC TIXOV 2.0YWV, KAI THY 
€v avroygwroig Acycusswv Teguy Dauwy : i.e. & And that the fame goddefs is conjoined with other gods, or 
the fame god with many goddeffes, may be colle&ed from the my/tic difcourfes, and thofe marriages 
which are called, in she myfleries, Sacred Marriages." Thus far the divine Proclus ; from the firft 
of which admirable paffages the reader may perceive how adultery and rapes are to be underftood, 
when applied to the gods ; and that they mean nothing more than a communication of divine ener- 
gies, cliher between a fuperior and fubordinate, or a fubordinate and fuperior divinity. For nove, 
but a perfon of the mof (imple underflanding, would ever fuppofe that the antient theological 
poets believed there was any fuch thing as marriage or adultery among the gods, according to the 
literal meaning of the words. 

came 
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came a bond to his feet, Ie, therefore, denominated the ruler of this power 
qrortiouy, as ToriÒ poy ovr, viz. having a fettered foot', The i perhaps was 
added for the fake of elegance. But, perhaps, this was not the meaning of 
its founder, but two 33 were originally placed inftead of ;; fignifying that 
this god knows a multitude of things. And, perhaps, likewife he was de- 
nominated cs, i.e. fhaking, from ce, to fhake, to which z and $ were 
added. But Pluto was ío called from the donation of vere, wealth, be- 
caufe riches are dug out of the bowels of thé earth. But by the appellation 
«à», the multiude appear to me to conceive the fame as «ee, i.e. obfcure 
and dark; aud that, being terrified at this name, they call him Pluto. 

Herm. But what is your opinion, Socrates, about this affair? 

Soc. It appears to me, that men have abundantly erred concerning the 
power of this god, and that they are afraid of him without occafion ; for 
their fear arifes from hence; becaufe, when any one of us dies, he abides for 
everin Hades; and becaufe the foul departs to this god, divefted of the body. 
But both the empire of this god, and his name, and every other particular 
refpecting him, appear to me to tend to one and the fame thing, 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. I will tell you how this affair appears to me. Anfwer me, there- 
fore, Which of thefe is the ftronger bond to an animal, fo as to caufe its 
detention, neceffity, or defire? 

Herm. Defire, Socrates, is by far the moft prevalent. 

Soc. Do you not think that many wovld fly from Hades, unlefs it held 
thofe who dwell there by the ftrongeft bond? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, as it appears, by a certain defire ; fince it 
. binds them with the greateft bond, and not with necefhty. 

Herm. It appears fo, 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, many defires? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, with the greateft of all defires, if it binds 
them with the greateft of bonds. 


2 See the Additional Notes on this Dialogue, 
IERM. 
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IT£nM. Certainly. 

Soc. Is there then any greater defire, than that which is produced whet 
any one, by affociating with another, thinks that, through his means, he 
fhall become a better man? 

Herm. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is not any. 

Soc. On this account, Hermogenes, we fhould fay, that no one is willing 
to return from thence hither, not even the Syrens themíelves ; but that both 
they, and all others, are enchanted by the beautiful difcourfes of Pluto. 
And hence it follows that this god is a perfect fophift; that he greatly 
benefits thofe who dwell with him ; and that he poffeffes fuch great affluence 
as enables him to tupply us with thofe mighty advantages which we enjoy ; 
and from hence he is called Pluto. But does he not alfo appear to you to be 
a philofopher, and one endued with excellent prudence and defign, from his 
being unwilling to affociate with men invefted with bodies, but then only ad- 
mits them to familiar converfe with him, when their fouls are purified from 
all the evils and defires which fubfift about the body? fer this divinity con- 
fidered, that he fhould be able to detain fouls, if he bound them with the de- 
firebelonging to virtue; butthat, while they poffefs the confternation and fu- 
rious infanity of body, even his father Saturn would not be able to detain them 
with him, in thofebonds with which he is faid to be bound. 

Herm. You fcem, Socrates, to fpeak fomething to the purpofe. 

Soc. We ought then, O Hermogenes, by no means to denominate ay 
from aed, dark and invifible, but much rather from a knowledge of a)l beau- 


tiful things * : and from hence this god was called by the fabricator of names 
eas. 
HERM. 


* The firft fubfiftence of Pluto, as well as that of Neptune, is among the fupermundane gods, 
and in the demiurgic triad, of which he is the extremity. But his firf allotment and diftribution 
is according to the whole univerfe; in which diftribution he perpetually adminifters the divifions 
of all mundane forms, and converts all things to himfelf. — But his fecond diftributien is into the 
parts of the univerfe ; and in this he governs the fublunary region, and perfects intellectually the 
terrefirial world. His third progreffion is into that which is generated ; and in this he adminifters, 
by his providence, the earth, and all which it contains, and is on this account called terreftrial Ju- 
piter. But his fourth diftribution is into places under the earth, which, together with the various 
ftreams of water which they contain, Tartarus, and the places in which fouls are judged, are fub- 
jeet to his providential command. Hence fouls} which after generation are purified and punifted, 

and 
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:HEnMw. Be it fo. But what fhall we fav concerning the names Ceres, 
juno, Apollo, Minerva, Vulcan, Mars, and thofe of the other gods ? 

Soc. It appears that Ceres was fo called from the donation of aliment, 
being, as it were, didoure pntrp, or a beflowing mother, But Juno, from being 
lovely, on account of the love which Jupiter is faid to lave entertained for 
her?. Perhaps alfo the founder of this name, Ipeculating things on high, 
denominated the air jee; and, for the fake of concealment, placed the begin- 
ning at the end. And this you will be convinced of, if you frequently pro- 
nounce the name of Juno. With refpect to the names ¢ssfattx, or Pro- 
ferpine, and Apollo, many are terrified at them, through unfkiliilactfs as it 
appears in the rectitude of names. And indeed, changing the firft of thefe 
names, they confider prego; and this appears to them as fomething ter:ible 
and dire. But the other name, gepgGarra, fignifies that this zoddets is wile : 
for that which is able to touch upon, handle, and purfue tbings which are 
borne along, will be wifdom, This goddefs therefore may, with great 
propriety, be named ¢speraga, or fomething of this kind, on account of her 


wifdom, and contact of that which is borre along?: and hence the wife æa, 
or 


and either wander under the earth for a thoufand years, or again return to their principle, are faid 
to live under Pluto. And laftly, his fifth difiribution is into the weftern centre of the univerfe, 
fince the weft is allied to earth, on account of its being nocturnal, and the caufe of obícurity and 
darknefs. Hence, from the preceding account of Pluto, fince he bounds the fupermundane de- 
miurgic triad, and is therefore intelle&ual, the reafon is obvious why Plato chara&erizes him 
according to a knowledge of all beautiful things; for the beautiful fir fubfifts in intellect. 

* See the Additional Notes on this Dialogue for an account of this goddefs. 

2 Juno, fo far as fhe is filled with the whole of Venus, contains in herfelf a power of illuminat- 
ing all intellectual life with the fplendour of beauty. And hence, from her intimate communion 
with that goddefs, fhe is very properly characterized by Plato as lovely. But her agreement with 
Venus is fufficiently evident, from her being celebrated as the goddefs who prefides over marriage ; 
which employment was likewife afcribed by the antients to Venus. 

3 Proferpine firk fubfifis in the middle of the vivific fupermundane triad, which confifts of 
Diana, Proferpine, and Minerva. Hence, confidered according to her fupermundane eftablithment, 
fhe fubfifts together with Jupiter, and in conjunction with him produces Bacchus, the artificer 
of divifible natures. But confidered according to her mundane fubfiflence, fhe is faid (on ac- 
count of her proceffion to the laft of things) to beravifhed by Pluto, and to animate the extremi- 
ties of the univerfe, thefe being fubic& to the empire of Pluto. ** But Proferpine (favs Proclus, in 
Plat. Theol. p. 371) is conjoined paternally with Jupiter prior to the world, and with l'luto in the 
world, according to the beneficent will of her father. And fhe is at one time faid to have been 

VOL. V. 3x incef- 
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or Pluto, affociates with her, becaufe of thefe chara&teriftics of her nature. 
But men of the prefent times negle& this name, valuing good pronunciation 
more than truth; and on this account they call her Qepfsparra, In like man- 
ner with refpect to Apollo, many, as I faid before, are terrified at this name 
of the god, as if it fignified fomething dire, Or are you ignorant that this is 
the cafe? 


Herm. Iam not; and you fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is beautifully eftablithed, with 
refpect to the power of the god. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what appears to me in this affair: for 
there is no other one name which can more harmonize with the four powers 
of this god, becaufe it touches upon them all, and evinces, in a certain refpect, 
his Aarmonic, prophetic, medicinal, and arrow-darting fill *. 

HERM. 


inceftuoufly violated by Jupiter, and at another to have been ravifhed by Pluto, that firt and Iaft 
fabrications may participate of vivific procreation." According to the fame author too, in the 
fame admirable work, p. 373, the epithet of wifdom affigned to this goddefs by Plato, in the pre- 
fent place, evinces her agreement with Minerva : and this correfpondence is likewife fhown by her 
contact of things in progrefiion : fince nothing but wifdom can arreft their flowing nature, and 
fubje& it to orderand bound. But her name being terrible and dire to the multitude, is a fym- 
bol of the power which fhe contains, exempt from the univerfality of things, and which, on this 
account, is to the many unapparent and unknown. 

* For an accurate and beautiful account of thefe four powers of the fun, and his nature in genc- 
ral, let the Platonic reader attend to the following obfervations, extracted from Proclus, on Plato’s 
theology, and on the Timzus ; and from the emperor Julian's oration to this glorions luminary 
of the world. Toa truly modern reader, indeed, it will doubtlefs appear abfurd in the extreme, 
to call the fun a god; for fuch regard only his vifibleorb, which is nothing morc than the vehicle 
(deified as much as is poffible to body) of am intellectual and divine nature. One fhould 
think, however, that reafoning from analogy might convince even a carelefs obferver, that a body 
fo tranfcendently glorious and beneficent, muft be fomething fuperior to a mere inaninate mafs 
of matter. Fer if fuch vile bodies, as are daily feen moving on the furface of the earth, are en- 
dued with life (bodies whofe utility to the univerfe is fo comparatively fall), what ought we to. 
think of the body of the fun ! Surely, that its life is infinitely fuperior, not only to that of brutes, 
but even to that of man: for unlefs we allow, that as body is to body, fo is foul to foul, we de-. 
flroy all the order of things, and mutt fuppofe that the artificer of the world acted unwifely, and. 
even abfurdly, in its fabrication. And from hence the reader may perceive how neceffarily im- 
picty is connected with unbelicf in antient theology. But to begin with our account of the 


powers and properties of this mighty ruler of the world : n 
w 
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Herm. Tell me, then; for you fcem to me to fpcak of this name as 
fomething prodigious. i 
DOC. 


The fontal fun fub(ifts in Jupiter, the perfe& artificer of the world, who produced the hypoftafis 
of the fun from his own effence. Through the folar fountain contained in his effence, the demi - 
urgus generates folar powers in the principles of the univerfe, and a triad of folar gods, through 
which all things are unfolded into light, and arc perfected and replenifhed with intelle&ual goods ; 
throuch the firft of thefe folar monads participating unpolluted light and intelligible harmony ; but 
froin the other two, efficacious power, vigour, and demiurgic perfection. The fun fubfifts in the 
moft beautiful proportion to the good: for as the fplendour proceeding from the good is the light 
of intelligible natures; fo that proceeding from Apollo is the light of the intellectual world ; and 
that which emanates from the apparent fun is the light of the fenfible world. And both the fun 
and Apollo are analogous to the good ; but fenfible light and intelle&ual truth are analogous to 
fuperefiential light. But though Apollo and the fun fubfift in wonderful union with cach other, 
yet they likewife inherit a proper diftin&ion and diverfity of nature. Hence, by poets infpired by 
Phoebus, the different generative caufes of the two are celebrated, and the fountains are diftin- 
guifhed from which their hypoftafis is derived. At the fame time they are defcr.bed as clofely united 
with each other, and are celebrated with cach other's mutual appellations: for the fun vehe- 
mently rejoices to bg celebrated as Apollo; and Apollo, when he is invoked as the fun, benig- 
nantly imparts the fplendid light of truth. Tt is the iiiuftrious property of Apollo to colle& mul- 
titude into one, to comprehend number in one, and from one to produce many natures; to con- 
volve in himfelf, through intelle&tual fimplicity, all the variety of fecondary natures; and, through 
one hyparxis, to colle& into one, multiform effences and powers. This god, through a fimplicity 
exempt from multitude, imparts to fecondary natures prophetic truth ; for that which is fimple is 
the fame with that which is true: but through his liberzted effence he imparts a purifving, un- 
polluted, and preferving power; and his emiffion of arrows is the fymbol of his deftroying every 

„thing inordinate, wandering, and immoderate in the world. But his revolution is the fymbol of 
the harmonic motion of the univerfe, colle&ing all things into union and confent. And thefe four 
powers ofthe god may be accommodated to the three folar monads, which he contains. The firft 
monad *, therefore, of this god is enunciative of truth, and of the intelle&ual light which fubfitts 
occultly in the gods. The fecond f is deftru&ive of every thing wandering and confufed : 
but the third f caufes all things to fubfift in fymmetry and familiarity with each other, through 
harmonic reafons. And the uapolluted and moft pure caufe, which he comprehends in himfclf, 
obtains the principality, illuminating all things with perfection and power, according to nature, 
and banifhing every thing contrary to thefe. 

Hence, of the folar triad, the firt monad unfolds intelleQual light, enunciates it to all fecondary 
natures, fills all things with univerfal truth, and converts them to the intelle& of the gods; which 
employment is afcribed to the prophetic power of Apollo, who produces into light the trutli con- 
teined in divine natures,and perfe&ts that which is unknown in the fecondary orders of things. But 


* i. e. Mercury. + Venus. t Apollo. 


3x2 the 
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Soc. This name then is well harmonized as to its compofition, as be- 
longing to an harmonical god: for, in the firft place, do not purgations and 
purifi- 


the fecond and third monads are the caufes of efficacious vigour, demiurgic effe&tion in the uni- 
verfe, and perfect energy, according to which thefe monads adorn every fenfible nature, and exter- 
minate every thing indefinite and inordinate in the world. 

And one monad is analogous to mufical fabrication, and to the harmonic providence of natures 
which are moved. But the fecond is analogous to that which is deftructive of all confufion, and 
of that perturbation which is contrary to form, and the orderly difpofition of the univerfe. Butthe 
third monad, which fupplies all things with an abundant communion of beauty, and extends true 
beatitude to all things, bounds the folar principles, and guards its triple progreffion. In a fimi- 
lar manner, likewife, it illuminates progreffions with a perfe& and intellectual meafure of a bleffed 
life by thofe purifying and pæonian powers of the king Apollo, which obtain an analogous princi- 
pal..y in the fun.—The fun is allotted a fupermundane order in the world, an unbegotten fupre- 
macy among generated forms, and an intclle&ual dignity among fenfible natures. Hence he has a 
two-fold progreffion, one in conjun&tion with other mundane gods, but the other exempt from them, 
fupernatural and unknown. For the demiurgus, according to Plato in the Timzus, enkindled in 
the folar fphere a light unlike the fplendour of the other planets, producing it from his own ef- 
fence, extending to mundane natures, as it were from certain fecret receffes, a fymbol of intelle&tual 
effences, and exhibiting to the univerfe the arc anenature of the fupermundane gods. Hence, when 
the fun firft arofe, he aftonifhed the mundane gods, all of whom were defirous of dancing round 
him, and being replenifhed with his light. Thefun, too, governs the two-fold coordinations of 
the world, which cvordinations are denominated hands, by thofe who are fkilled in divine con- 
cerns, becaufe they are effective, motive, and demiurgic of the univerfe. But they are confidered 
as two-fuld; one theright hand, but the other the left. 

As the fun, by his corporeal heat, draws all corporeal natures upwards from the earth, raifing 
them, and caufing them to vegetate by his admirable warmth ; fo by a fecret, incorporeal, aud 
divine nature refident in his rays, he much more attracts and clevates fortunate fouls to his divi- 
nity. He was called by the Chaldeans, the feven-raved god: and light, of which he is the foun- 
t in, is nothing more than the fincere energy of an intellect perfectly pure, illuminating in its pro- 
per habitation the middle rezion of the heavens: and from this exalted fituation feattering its 
light, it fills all the celeftial orbs with powerful vigour, and illuminates the univerfe with divine 
and incorruptible light. 

The fan is fuid to be the progeny of Hyperion and Thea; fignifying by this that he is the legi- 
timate progeny of the fupereminent god, and that he is of a nature truly divine. This god compre- 
hends, in limited meafures, the regions of generation, and confers perpetuity on its nature. Hence, 
exciting a nature of this kind with a fure and meafured motion, he raifes and invigorates it as he 
approaches, and diminifhes and dceftroys it as he recedes: or rather, he vivifies it by his progrels, 
moving, and pouring into generation the rivers of life. The fun is the unifying medium of the ap- 
parent and mundane gods; and of the intelligible gods who furround the good. So far as the fun 
contains in himfelf the principles of the mof beautiful intellectual temperament, he becomes Apol lo. 

the 
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purifications, both accord:ng to medicine and prophecy, and likewife the ope- 
rations of pharmacy, and the luftrations, wafhings and fprinklings employed 


by 


the leader of the Mufes; but fo far as he accomplifhes the elegant order of the whole of life, he 

generates Efculapius in the world, whom at the fame time he comprehended in himfelf prior to the 

world : and he generates Bacchus, through his containing the caufe of a partial effence and divi- 

fible energy. The fun, too, is the caufe of that better condition of being belonging to angels, 
demons, heroes, and partial divine fouls, who perpetually abide in the reafon of their exemplar 
and idea, without merging themfelves in the darknefs of body. As the fun quadruply divides the 
three worlds, viz. the empyrean, the ethereal, and the material, on account of the communion of 
the zoJiac with each; fo he again divides the zodiac into twelve powers of gods, and each of thefe into 

three others: fo that thirty- (ix are produced in the whole, fence a triple benefit of the Graces 

is con!erred on us from thofe circles, which the gad, quadruply dividing, produces, through this 
divifion, a quadripartite beauty aud elegance of feafons and times. Monimus and Azizus, viz. 
Mercurv and Mars, are the attendants of the fun, in conjunction with whom they diffufe a variety. 
of g ads on the carth. The fun loofens fouls from the bands of a corporeal nature, reduces them 
to the kindred effence of divinity, and affigns them the fubule and firm texture of divine fplendoui* 
as a vehicle in which they may fately defcend to the realms of generation. And lafty, the fun 
being fuperinundane, emits the fountains of light; for, among fupermundane natures, there is a 
folar world, and total light: and this light is a monad prior to the cmpyrean, ethereal, and mate- 

rial worlds. 

I only add, that it appears, from the lalt chapter of the 4th book of Proclus on Plato's Thco- 
logy, that the celebrated feven worlds of the Chaldeans are to be di(tributed as follows: One ew- 
pyrean ; three zethereal, fituated above the inerratic fphere; and three material, cenfifting 
of the inerratic fphere, the feven planete, and the fublusary region. For, afier obferving, 
that of the comprehending triad of gods, one is fiery or cmpyrean, another zthereal, and 
another material, he inquires why the gods called Teletarchs, or fources of initiation, arc 
diftributed together with the comprehending gods? To which he replies, ‘* Becaufe the 
firt, on account of his pofftfing the extremities, governs, like a chariotecr, the wing of fire. 
But the fecond, comprehending the beginning, middle and end, perfects acher, s hich is itfelf triple. 
And the third, comprehending, according to one union, a round, right-lined and mixed figure, 
perfe&ts unfigured and fornilefs matter: by a round figure, forming that, which is inerratc, and 
the firft matter: but by a mixed figure, that which is erratic, and the fecond matter; for there 
(that is, among the planets) cireumvolution fubfitts : and by a right-lined figure, a nature under 
the moon, and ultimate matter." From this paffage, it is evident that both Patricius and Stan- 
ley were miftaken, in concciving the meaning of the account given by Pfellus (in his fummary ex- 
pofition of ilie Af rian Dagmata) of thefe feven worlds; which, when properly underflood, per. 
fe&tly correfponds with that:of Proclus, as the following citation evinces: Ezra de faci xoopous 
ecaTiKOv;. Euruscy eva xou mpwrov. xai TEUÇ [4 Ü avro) aibeprous: ETETE Tels VAISU, TO ATAarES, 
To Wrarwuevor, xai TO vma gE nm. “They affert that therc are fcvea corporcal worlds; one empy- 

rean,. 
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by the divining art, all tend to this one point, viz. the rendering man pure, 
both in body and foul? 


Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not then the purifying god, who wafhes and frees us from evils 
of this kind, be Apollo? 

HERM. Perfectly fo. 


Soc. According, therefore, to the folutions and wafhings which he affords, 
as being the phyfician of fuch-like things, he will be properly called  ero^v» 
or the liberator; but according to his prophetic power and truth, he may 
be moft properly called adc, or fimple, as he is denominated by the 
Theffalians; fince fimplicity is the fame with truth: for all the Theffalians 
call this god the fimple. But, on account of his perpetually prevailing might 
in the jaculation of arrows, he may be called asi Garw, that is, perpetually 
darting. But with refpect to his harmonic power, it is proper to take no- 
tice, that 2 often fignifies the fame as together, as in the words exeAov£os; 
a follower, and exerts, a wife. So likewife in the name of this god, z and 
moayois fiznify the revolution fubfifting together with, and about the heavens, 
which they denominate the pole; and the harmony fubfifting in fong, which 
they call fymphony. Becaute all thefe, according to the affertions of thofe who 
are fkilled in mufic and aftronomy, revolve together with a certain harmony. 
But this god prefides over harmony, eporo^w», i. e. converting all thefe to- 
gether, both among gods and men. As, therefore, we call ovoxeasv9cs, and 
vpoxerig, 1. e. going together, and lying together, exeo and exortis, 
changing o into e, fo likewife we denominate Apollo as oporoàw, inferting at 
the fame time another à; becaufe otherwife it would have been fynonimous 
with a difficult name, And this many of the prefent time fufpecting, through 
not rightly perceiving the power of this name, they are terrified at it, as if it 
fignified a certain corruption. But in reality this name, as we juft now ob- 


rean, and the firft; after this, three ethereal worlds ; and laft of all, three material, the inerratic 
fphere, the planetary fy(tem, and the fublunary region." But Patricius and Stanley conceived the 
paffaye, as if the three zethereal and three material worlds were diftributed by the Affyrians into 
the inerratic fphere, the planets, and the fublunary world. — It is likewife worthy of obfervation, 
that the Affyrians, as we are informed by Julian in his Hymn to the Sun, confidered that luminary 
as moving beyond the inerratic fphere, in the middle of thefe feven worlds; fo that the fun, in 
confequence of this dogma, muft revolve in the laft of the ethereal worlds. 


ferved 
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ferved, is fo compofed, that it touches upon all the powers of the god, viz. 
his fimplicity, perpetual jaculation, purifying, and joint-revolving nature.— 
But the name of the Mufes, and univerfally that of Mufic, was derived, as it 
feems, from paso, to inquire, and from inveftigation and philofophy. But 
Aytw, i.e. Latona, was derived from the mildnefs of this goddefs, becaufe fhe is 
Anno, viz. willing to comply with the requefts of her fuppliants, Perhaps, 
too, they denominate her as a ftranger ; for many call her Ande: and this name 
anf they feem to have afligned her, becaufe her manners are not rough, but 
gentle and mild. But egrzas, i. e. Diana, appears to fignify integrity and mo- 
defty, through her deüre of virginity. Perhaps alfo the founder of her name 
fo called her, as being fkilful in virtue?. And it is not likewife improbable, 
that, from her hating the copulation of man and woman, or through fome 
one, or all of thefe, the inftitutor of her name thus denominated the goddefs. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning Dionyfius and Venus ? 

Soc. You inquire about great things, O fon of Hipponicus. But the 
mode of nomination, belonging to thefe divinities, is both ferious and jocofe. 
Aik therefore others about the ferious mode ; but nothing hinders us from 
relating the jocofe : for thefe deities are lovers of jefting and fport. Diony- 
fius, therefore, is the giver of wine, and may be jocofely called 3»»wwro;, But 
owes, Wine, may be moft juftly denominated ow, becaafe it is accuftomed to 
deprive thole of intellect who poffeffed it before^. But, with refpect to Venus, 

i it 


* We have before obferved, that Diana firft fubfifls in the fupermundane vivific triad: and her. 
being characterized according to virtue, in this place, evidently flows her agreement with 
Minerva, the third monad of that triad, who is the firit producing caufe of all-virtues. ‘This. 
eoddcfs, according to her mundane fubfiftence, is, as is well known, the divinity of the moon; 
from whence, fays Proclus (in Plat. Polit. p. 353), fle benignantly leads into light the reafons 
of nature, and is on this account called Phofper, or light-bearer. He adds, that the moon was 
called by the Thracians, Bendis. 

* Dionyfius, or Bacchus, is the deity of the mundane intelle&, and the monad of the Titans, 
or ultimate fabricators of things. This deity is faid, in divine fables, to have been torn in pieces by 
the Titans, becaufe the mundane foul, which participates of this divinity, and is on this.accountin- 
telle&ual, is participated bv theTitans, and through them diftributed into every partof the univerfe. 
But the following beautiful account of. this deity by Olympiodorus, jn his MS. Commentary on 
the | hedo, will, I doubt not, be highly acceptable to the Platonic?reader: Zaasatteras ĉe 70. 


1G )oAoY .b.05 EV T4 ytVECLIS (40,0; CE TITZ 0 Aicvusos, Kat’ em.ccvAry 0€ TN; Ll as, oTi xirngews pozos 
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it is not proper to contradi& Hef od, but to allow that fhe was called afeodrn, 


through her generation from"etpx, foam *. 


Herm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you ought not to neglect the 
inveftigation of Minerva, Vulcan, and Mars. 

Soc. For fuch a negleét is, indeed, by no means becoming. 

Herm. Certainly not. 


n Seog xai vtp20dov" Bio xat cuve ue ty Tn. Inar £faviaTnoiy av? xai dieyopti ov Ara tic wsevoiay TUY Ütutosy* 
Ka YEVETEWS AAAWE EDOPOS ETTIV 0 Aicwvoc, GOTI X2 Cane xc TeArUTNG. Cung MEV Yap tCopos, EMEOT, kai TNS ytyt- 
ctuc, TEAEUTM; OE Diori ExBoucrxy 0 oios MUEL xou epi Thy TeArcuTnY Je EvÜcugiaa TixwT Epi yicha, ws Sndror 6 Tap 
Opnga TTpon206, uavtixo yeyouns Mefi TNV TEAEUTMV. NAi THY Tpaywdiay, xai Thy Keuwdicy avtizÜca Gari tw ovum e, 
THY MEV XQJU0sav riy VOY cugav TOU Giov’ THY de Tpayucioy C42, TA NAIN, xoi THY TEAEUTHY. OUR APANZAWS O1 Xt 
PIXO TOS Tpayinols EYXGOXOUCLUV, wg yn OicyuC laXCiG CUTIV, AEYOVTES OTI oudey TAUTA Tpos TV At ovs OV. XE£0tsVOl 
à T0v7015 0 Zeus, Tou xtpac vov Ün^ouvt og TWV ENITTPOENY. TU. Y xp ETI TR AW MIVOUMLELA, ETIOTpEQCEI CUY GUTOUE 
apo, tavTov, i.e. ** The form of that which is univertal is plucked off, torn in pieces, and fcattered 
into generation and Dionyfius is the monad of the Titans. But his laceration is faid to take place 
through the ftratagcins of Juno, becaufe this goddefs is the infpective guardian of motion and pro- 
greflion: and, on this acceunt, in the Iliad fhe perpetually roufes and excites Jupiter to providential 
energies about fecondary concerns. And, in another refpect, Dionyfius is the infpective guardian 
of generation, becaufe he prs. s over life and death: for he is the guardian of life, becaufe of 
generation; but of death, becaufe wine produces an enthufiaflic energy. And we become more 
enthufiaflic at the period of diffolution, as Proclus evinces agreeably to Homer; for he became 
prophetic at the time of his death. They likewife affert, that tragedy and comedy are referred to 
Dionyfius; comedy, indeed, as being the play or jeft of life; but tragedy, on account of the 
patfions and death, which it reprefents. Comedians, therefore, do not properly denominate 
tragedians, as if they were not Dionvfiacal, alferting at the fame time that nothing tragical belongs 
to Dionyfius. But Jupiter hurled his thunder at the Titans; the thunder fignifying a conver- 
fion on high: for fire naturally afcends. And hence Jupiter by this means converts the Titans 
to himfalf’—Thus far the excellent Olympiodorus; from which adinirable paflage the reader 
may fee the reafon of Plato's afferting, that the mode of nomination belonging to this divinity is 
both ferious and jocofe. | 
t As Venus fir fubfifts in the anagogic triad of the fuper- mundane gods, her production from 

the foam of the genitals of heaven. may occultly fignify her proceeding into apparent fubfifience 
from that order of gods, which we have before mentioned, and which is called rosrog xxi vorgoc, in- 
telligible, and at tbe fame time intelleGiual; and likewife from the prolific and fplendid power of this 
order, which the foam fecretly implies. The nomination, too, of Venus, may be faid to be /erizus, 

confidered according to her {upermundane fübfiftence ; and fhe may be faid to be a lover of jeffing 
and fpor!, confidcred accoiding to her mundane c(tablifhment; for to all fenfible natures fhe 

communicates an exuberant energy, and eminently contains in herfelf the caufe of the gladnefs, 

and, as it were, wirth of all mundane concerns, through the illuminations of beauty which fhe 


perpctually paurs into every part of the univerfe, S 
OC. 
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Soc. One of the names of Minerva, therefore, it is by no means difficult 
to explain. 

Herm. Which do you mean? 

Soc. Do we not call her Pallas? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. This name, therefore, we muft confider as derived from leaping in 
armour ; and in fo doing, we fhall, as it appears to me, think properly: for 
to elevate onefelf, or fomething elfe, either from the earth or in the hands, 
is denominated by us to vibrate and be vibrated, and to dance and be made to 
dance, 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. The goddefs, therefore, is on this account called Pallas. 

HERM. And very properly fo. But how will you explain her other 
name ? 

Soc. Do you mean that of Athena? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater moment ; for the antients ap- 
pear to have confidered Athena in the fame manner as thofe of the prefent 
day, who are fkilled in the interpretation of Homer: for many of thefe ex- 
plain the poetas fignifying, by Athena, intelle& and the dianoétic power. 
And he who inftituted names feems to have underftood fome fuchthing as this 
about the goddefs, or rather fomething yet greater, exprefling, by this means, 
the intelligence of the goddefs, as if he had faid that fhe is Szovoy, or deific in- 
telligence, employing after a foreign mode a inftead of ñ, and taking away «and 
c, Though perhaps this was not the cafe, but he called her Qeovy, as under- 
{tanding divine concerns in a manner fuperior to all others. Nor will it be 
foreign from the purpofe to fay that he was willing to call her Jovy, as being 
intelligence in manners". But either the original founder of this name, or 
certain perfons who came after him, by producing it into fomething which 


they thought more beautiful, denominated her Athena. 
HERM. 


! This whole account of Minerva is perfectly agreeable to the moft myflic theology concerning 
this goddefs, as will be evident from the following obfervations. In the firk place, one of her 
names, Pallas, fignifying to vibrate and dance, evidently alludes to her agreement with the 
Curetes, of the progreffions of which order fhe is the monad, or proximately exempt producing 
caufe. For the Curetes, as is well known, are renrefented as dancing iu armour; the armour 
being a fymbol of guardian power, through which, fays Proclus, the Curctes contain the wholes 
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Herm. But what will you fay concerning Vulcan? 
Soc. Do you inquire concerning the noble arbiter of light ? 
Herm. So it appears. 


Soc. 


of the univerfe, guard them fo as to be exempt from fecondary natures, and defend them 
eftablifhed in themfelves; but the dancing, fignifying their perpetually preferving the whole 
progreffions of a divine life according to one divine bound, and fuftaining them exempt from the 
incurfions of matter. But the firft fubfiftence of Minerva, confidered as the fummit, or, as it 
were, flower of the Curetes, is in the intellectual order of gods, of which Jupiter, the artificer of 
the world, is the extremity: and, in this order, fhe is celebrated as the divinely pure heptad. 
But as Proclus, in Tim. p. 51 and 52, beautifully unfolds the nature of this goddefs, and this in 
perfect agreement with the prefent account of Plato, I fhall prefent the following tranflation of it 
to the reader. 

.** Ta. the father and demiurgus of the world many orders of unical gods appear; fuch as 
guardian, demiurgic, anagogic, connective, and perfective of works, But the one pure and 
untamed deity of the firft intelle&ual unities in the demiurgus, according to which he abides in 
an uninclining and immutable flate, through which all things proceeding from him participate of 
immutable power, and by which he underftands all things, and has a fubfiftence feparate and 
folitary from wholes ;—this divinity all theologiits have denominated Minerva: for fhe was, 
indeed, produced from the fummit of her father, and abiding in him, becomes a feparate and 
immaterial demiurgic intelligence. Hence Socrates, in the Cratylus, celebrates her as Yeovon, or 
deific intelligence. But this goddefs, when confidered as elevating all things, in conjun&ion with 
other divinitics, to one demiurgus, and ordering and difpofing the univerfe together with her 
father ;—accurding to the former cf thefe employments, fhe is called the philofophic goddefs ; 
but, according to the latier, philopolemic, or a lover of contention. For, confidered as unifically 
connecting ail paternal wifdom, fhe is philofophic; but, confidered as uniformly adminiftering 
all contrariety, fhe is very properly called philopolemic. Hence Orpheus, fpeaking concerning 
her generation, fays ** that Jupiter produced her from his head, fhining with armour fimilar to a 
brazen flower." But, fince it is requifite that fhe fhould proceed into the fecond and third orders, 
hence in the Coric order (that is, among the firít Curetes) fhe appears according to the 
unpolluted heptad ; but fhe generates from herfelf every virtue and all anagogic powers, and 
illuminates fecondary natures with intelleét and an unpolluted life: and hence fhe is called xcgn 
teitoyeirs, Or a virgin born from the bead of Jupiter. But fhe is allotted this virgin-like and pure 
nature from her Minerval idiom. Add too, that fhe appears among the liberated gods with intel- 
le&ua! and demiurgic light, uniting the lunar order, and caufing it to be pure with refpect to 
generation. Befides this, fhe appears both in the heavens and in the fublunary region, and every 
where extends this her two-fold power ; or, rather, fhe diftributes a caufe to both, according to the 
united benefit which fhe imparts. For fometimes the feverity of her nature is intelle&tual, and 
her feparate wifdori pure and unmixed with refpect to fecondary natures ; and the one idiom of 
her Minerval providence extends to the loweft orders: for where there is a fimilitude among 


partial fouls to her divinity, fhe imparts an admirable wifdom and exhibits an invincible ftrength. 
Bat 
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Soc. This divinity, therefore, being Ẹæstos, luminous, and attra&tinz to 
himfelf a, is called ntauros, or the arbiter of light 7. 
Herm. It appears fo, unlefs you think it requires fome othcr expla- 


nation. 
Soc. But, that it may not appear otuerwife to me, inquire concerning 


Mars. 


Herm. I inquire then. 
Soc. If you pleafe, then, the name of Mars fhall be derived from ro cacy 


mafculine, and o evs bold. But if you are willing that he fhould be called 
Mars, from his hard and inconvertible nature °, the whole of which is 
denominated cppator, this alfo will perfectly agree with the properties of the 


warlike god. 


But why fhould I fpeak concerning her Curetic, dae moniacal, or divine orders, together with fuch 
as are mundane, liberated, and ruling? For all things receive the two-fold idioms of this goddefs as 
from a fountain. And laftly, this goddefs extends to fouls, Olympian and anagogic benetits, 
exterminates gigantic and generation-producing phantatms, excites in us pure and unperverted 
conceptions concerning all the gods, and diffufes a divine light from the receffes of her nature ” 

! Light, according to Proclus, and I think according to truth, is an immaterial body, viz. a body 
confifting of matter fo refined, that, when compared with terrene matter, it may be jufily called 
immaterial: and Vulcan is the artificer of every thing fenfible and corporeal. Bence this deity, 
when confidered as the fabricator of light, may with great propriety be called .the arbiter of light. 
For, fince he is the producing caufe of all body, and light is the fir and mofi cxali.1 body, the 
definition of his nature ought to take place from the moti illuftrious of his works. But this deity 
firt fubfifts in the demiurgic triad of the liberated gods, and from thence proceeds to the extre- 
mity of things. He is fabled to be lame, becaufe (fays Proclus, in Tim. p. 44) he is the arti- 
ficer of things laft in the progreffions of being, for fuch are bodies; and hecaufe thefe are unable 
to proceed into any other order. He is likewife faid to have been hurled from heaven to earth, 
becaufe he extends his fabrication through the whole of a fenfible eflence. And he is reprefented 
as fabricating from brafs, becaufe he is the artificer of refifting folids. Hence he prepares for the 
gods their apparent receptacles, fills all his fabrications with corporeal life, and adorns and cem- 
prehends the refifting and fluggifh nature of matter with the fi.pervening irradiations of forms; 
but, in order to accomplifh this, he requires the affitance of Venus, who illuminates all things 
with harmony and union. i 

2 The character of bard and refifling, which is here given to Mars, is fymbolical of his nature, 
which (fays Proclus, in Plat. Repub. p. 388) perpetually feparatcs and nourifhes, and conftantly 
excites the contrarieties of the univerfe, thatthe world may exif perfect and entire from all its 
parts. But this deity requires the aflittance of Venus, that he may infert order and harmony into 
things contrary and difcordant. He firli fubtifts in the defenpive triad of the liberated gads, and 
from thence procceds into different parts of the world. 
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Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Let us therefore difmifs our inveftigations concerning the names of 
the gods, as I am afraid to difcourfe about them. But urge me to any thing 
elfe you pleafe, that you may fee the quality of the hares of Euthyphro. 

Herm. I will confent to what you fay, if you will only fuffer me to afk 
you concerning Hermes; for Cratylus fays that I am not Hermogenes. Let 
us endeavour, then, to behold the meaning of the name Hermes, that we 
may know whether he fays any thing to the purpofe. 

Soc. This name feems to pertain to difcourfe, and to imply that this god 
is an interpreter and a meffenger, one who fteals, and is fraudulent in 
difcourfe, and who meddles with merchandife! : and the whole of this 
fubfifts about the power of difcourfe. As, therefore, we faid before, vo spew is 
the ufe of fpeech: and of this Homer frequently fays, unrato, i. e, he 
deliberated about it. This name, therefore, is compofed both from to fpeak 
and to deliberate; juft as if the inftitutor of the name had authoritatively 
addreffed us as follows : ** It is juft, O men, that you fhould call that divinity, 
who makes fpeech the object of his care and deliberation, Expeuns.”” But we 
of the prefent times, thinking to give elegance to the name, denominate 
him ‘Erus, Hermes. But Iris? likewife is fo called, from to se, to /peak, 
becaufe fhe is a meffenger. 

HERM. By Jupiter, shen; Cratylus appears to me to have aver well, in 
denying that I am Hermogenes ; becaufe I am by no means an excellent 
artift of difcourfe. 

Soc. It is likewife probable, my friend, that Pan ? is the bipartite fon of 
Hermes. 

Herm. But why? 

Soc. You know that fpeech fignifies the all; that it circulates and 
rolls perpetually ; and that it is two-fold, true and falíe. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which is true in fpeech, fmooth and divine, 


> For an account of Hermes, fee the Additional Notes to the Firft Alcibiades, vol. i. 

2 * Tris," fays Proclus in his MS Commentary on the Parmenides, book v. **is an archangelic 
deity, the peculiarity of whofe effence is to condu& fecondary natures to their proper principle, 
according to the demiurpic intelle&t, and efpecially to lead them up to Juno, the ruler of all the 
mundane divinities of a feminine characteriftic."' 

3 See the laft note on the Phaedrus, in vol. iii, 

I and 
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and dwelling on high in the gods; but that which is falfe, a downward 
inhabitant, dwelling in the multitude of mankind, and, befides this, rou h 
and tragic? For in fpeech of this kind, the greater part of fables, and the 
falfities about a tragic life, fubfift. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. With great propriety, therefore, he who indicates every thing, and 
perpetually rolls, is wav crores, the biform fon of Hermes ; who in his upper 
parts is fmooth, but in his lower parts rough and goat-formed: and Pan is 
either fpeech, or the brother of fpeech, fince he is the fon of Hermes. But 
it is by no means wonderful that brother fhould be fimilar to brother. 
However, as I juft now faid, O bleffed man! let us leave thefe invefti- 
gations of the gods. 

Herm. Gods of this kind, if you pleafe, Socrates, we will omit; but 
what fhould hinder you from difcuffing the names of fuch divinities as the 
fun and moon, ftars and earth, zether and air, fire and water, the feafous and 
the year? 

Soc. You affign me an arduous tafk; yet at the fame time, if it will 
oblige you, I am willing to comply. 

Herm. It will fo, indeed. 

Soc. What therefore do you wifh we fhould firft inveftigate? Or fhall 
we, agreeably to the order in which you mentioned thefe, begin with the 
fun? 

HrnM. Entirely fo. 

Soc. lt feems, then, that this would become more manifeft, if any one 
fhould ufe the Doric appellation: for the Dorians call the fun «Am, He 
will therefore be eu, from his colle&ing men into one, when he rifes; and 
likewife, from his always revolving about the earth. To which we may 
add, that this name belongs to him, becaufe he varies, in his circulatiou, 
the productions of the earth. But 10 zo»uX», and ei, have one and the 
fame meaning. 

Herm. But what will you fay of ew, or the moon? 

Soc. This name feems to prefs upon Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. Becaufe it feems to manifeft fomething of a more antient date, 

which 
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which he lately revived, when he faid that the moon derives her light from 


the fun. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. Xaov is the fame with ¢ws, ght. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But this light about the moon is perpetually vv and av», mew and old, 
if what the Anaxagorics fay is true: for, perpetually revolving in a circle, 
it perpetually renews this light; but the light of the former month becomes 
old. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But many call the moon c:Aavaias. 

Herm. They do fo. 

Soc. But, becaufe it perpetually poffeffes new and old fplendour, it may 
be more juftly called osrcewecwsie ; but is now concitely denominated ceAraveie, 

Herm. This name, Sccrates, is dithyramtic. But what will you fay of 
month and the ftars ? 

Soc. Maxs, or month, may be properly fo called, from pouca, to be dimi- 
nifued; but the ftars appear to derive their appellation from astpery, cor- 
rufcation, But acriexy is denominated from wag evecta, 1. e. converting 
to itfelf the fight ; but now, for the fake of elegance, it is called actpaxy, 

Herm. But what is your opinion concerning fire and water. 

Soc. I am in doubt with refpe& to fire; and it appears, that either the 
Mufe of Euthypüro deferts me, or that this word is moft extremely difficult 
to explain. Behold then the artifice which I employ, in all fuch things as 
caufe me to doubt. 

Herm. Wiat ts it? 

Soc. I will tell you. Anfwer me, therefore: Do you know on what 
account zro, fire, is fo called? 

Ferm. Bv Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. But confider what I fufpe& concerning it: for I think that the 
Greeks, efpeciaily fuch as dwelt under the dominion of the Barbarians, 
received many of their names from the Barbarians. 

Tierm. But what then? 

Soc. If any one, therefore, fhould inveftigate the propriety of thefe 
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names according to the Greek tongue, and not accordiug to that language 
to which the name belongs, he would certainly be involved in doubt. 

Herm. It is likely he would. 

Soc. Confider then, whether this name, 7ve, is not of Darbaric origin: 
for it is by no means eafy to adapt this to the Greek tongue; and it is 
manifeft that the Phrygians thus denominate fire, with a certain trifling 
deviation ; as likewile that iue water, xwas dogs, and many other namcs, are 
indebted to them for their origin. 


Herm. Tacy are fo. 
Soc. It is not proper, therefore, to ufe violence with thefe words, fince 


no one can fay any thing to the purpofe about them. On this account, 
therefore, I hall reje& the explanation of mu fire, and vdwe water. Butair, O 
Herinogenes, is fo called, becaufe it elevates things from the earth; or 
becaufe it always flows; or becaufe, from its flowiug, fpirit is produced : for 
the poets call fpirits eroi, winds. Perhaps, therefore, it is called aye, as if 
implying a flowing Jfurit, or a flowing blaft of wind. But I confider zther 
as deriving its appellation from always running in a flowing hrogreffton, about 
the air; and on this account it may be called «seme. But yn, or earth, will 
more plainly fignify its meaning, if any one denominates it yam. For yam 
may be properly called yswrrapz, the producer, as Homer fays; for he calls 
yeyaasi, yeyerqo0ou, or that which is produced in itfeif. 

Herm. Let it be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveftigate after this ? 

Herm. The hours, Socrates, and the year. 

Soc. But w:æ that is, the hours, muft be pronounced in the Attic tongue, 
as that which is more antient, if you wifh to know the probable meaning 
ofthis word. For they are spa, on account of their bounding the winter and 
fummer, as likewife winds and proper occafions fublervient to the fruits of 
theearth. And hence, becaufe they bound, dove, they are mott jultly called, 
wei, But suzurss and Etes, the year, appear to be one and the fame: for that 
which, at ftated periods, educes into light the productions of the earth, and 
explores them in itfelf, is ‘he year. And es in the foregoing part of our 
difcourfe we gave a two-fold diftribution to the name of Jupiter, and afferted 
that he was bv fome called Cz, aud by others os fo likewife, with refpc.t 
to the year, it is called by (ome emures, becaufe it explores IN ITSELF; but 
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etes, becaufe zt explores. But the entire reafon of its denomination is becaufe 
it explores things in itfelf; fo that two names are generated, ewxvrog and eros, 
from one reafon. 

Herm. But now, Socrates, you have certainly proceeded to a great length, 

Soc. I feem, indeed, to have purfued wifdom to a confiderable diftance. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Perhaps you will urge me ftill further. 

Herm. But after this fpecies of inquiry, I would moft gladly contemplate 
the rectitude of thofe beautiful names concerning virtue, fuch as pomors /iru- 
dence, ovvi confcioufnefs, Sixouioouy equity, and all the reft of this kind. 

Soc. You raife up, my friend, no defpicable genus of names. But how- 
ever, fince I have put on the lion's fkin, I ought not to fly through fear, but 
to inveftigate prudence and intelligence, confideration and fcience, and all 
the other beautiful names which you fpeak of. 

Herm. We ought by no means to defift till this is accomplifhed. 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog, I feem to myfelf not to prophefy badly, 
about what I underftand at prefent, that thofe antient men who eftablifhed 
names, experienced that which happens to many wife men of the prefent 
times; for, by their intenfe invefligation concerning the manner in which 
things fubfift, they became giddy, far beyond the reft of mankind, and after- 
wards, things themfelves appeared to them to ftagger and flu€tuate. They did 
not however confider their inward giddinefs as the caufe of this opinion, but 
the outward natural fluctuation of things; for they imagined that nothing 
was ftable and firm, but that all things flowed and were continually hurried 
along, and were full of all-various agitation and generation. I fpeak this, 
as what I conceive refpecting the names which we have juft now mentioned, 

Herm. How is this, Socrates? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that thefe names were eftablifhed as 
belonging to things borne along, flowing, and in continual generation. 

Herm. I do not entirely perceive this. 


Soc. And, in the firt place, the firft name which we mentioned entirely 
pertains to fomething of this kind. 


Herm. Which is that? 


Soc. Prudence, Or Qomos: for it is the intelligence of local motion and 
fluxion, It may alfo imply the advantage of local motion; fo that it is 
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plainly converfant with agitation. But if you will, yapn, or conffderation, 
perfectly fignifies the infpe&ion and agitation of begetting : for ts (epa is the 
fame as ro ces, fo fheculate. Again, voyris, or intelligence, if you pleate, 
Is Tou sou exis, of the defire of that which is new: but that things are new, 
fignifies that they perpetually fubfift in becoming tobe. Hence, that the foul 
defires things of this kind, is indicated by him who eftablifled this name ve : 
for it was not at firft called yoyo, but two z; ought to be fubftituted inftead 
of;, fo as to produce sor, But temperance fignifies the fafety of that 
prudence which we have juft now confidered: and fcience, indeed, implies 
that the foul does not difdain to follow things hurried along with local 
motion; and that fhe neither leaves them behind, nor soes before them. 
On which, account, by inferting 3, it ought to be called exirquans. But cunors 
appears to be, as it were, a fyllogifm. And when cwnzen is faid to take place, 
the fame things happens in every refpe&, as when any one is faid exwracaty 
to know: for cvnvex aflerts that the foul follows along with things in their 
progreffions ; but wifdom fignifies the touching upon local motion. This, 
however, is more obfcure and foreign from us. But it is neceflary to re- 
colleét from the poets, that when they wifh to exprefs any thing which 
accedes on a fudden, they fay «vôn, zt rufhed forth: and the name of a cer- 
tain illuftrious Lacedemonian was ov, i. e. one who rufhes forward; tor 
thus the Lacedzmonians denominate a fwift impulfe.  Wildom, therefore, 
fignifies the conta& of this local motion, as if things were continually agi- 
tated and hurried along. But to ayafo, the good, fignifies that which excites 
admiration, in the nature of every thing: for, fince all things fubfift in con- 
tinual progreffion, in fome fwiftnefs, and in others flownefs, prevails. Every 
thing, therefore, is not fwift, but there is fomething in every thing which is 
admirable, Wence the name raya is the fame with rto jyac Tov, the admirable. 
But, with refpect to the name equity, we may eafily conjecture that it is 
derived from the intelligence of that which is juft: but the fignification of 
the juft itfelf, is difficult to determine: for it appears that the multitude 
agree thus far to what we have faid, but that what follows is a fubject of 
doubt. For, indeed, fuch as think that the univerfe fubfifts in progreftion, 
confider the greateft part of it to be of fuch a nature that it does nothing 
elfe than yield to impulfion ; that, on this account, fomething pervades 
through every thing, from which all generated natures are produced; and 
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that this pervading nature is the fwifteft and moft attenuated of all things: 
for it would not be able to país through every thing, unlefs it was the moft 
attenuated, fo that nothing can {top its progreffion ; and the fwifteft, fo that 
it may ufe other things as if in an abiding condition with refpect to itfelf. 
Becaufe, therefore, it governs all other things Xi», i. e. by pervading through 
them, it is properly called dma, receiving the power of the x for the fake 
of elegant enunciation. And thus far the multitude agree with us, concern- 
ing the meaning of ro dau, the jufl. But 1, O Hermogenes, as being 
affiduous in my inquiries about this affair, have inveftigated all thefe par- 
ticulars, and have difcovered in the ezeppyra, or facred myfteries, that the juf 
is the fame with caufe. For that through which a thing is generated, is the 
caufe of that thing: and a certain perfon faid, that it was on this account 
properly denominated ro Simei. But, notwithftanding this information, I do not 
the lefs ceafe to inquire, O beft of men, what the jufl is, if it is the fame 
with caufe. I feem, therefore, now to inquire further than is becoming, and 
to país, as it is faid, beyond the trench; for they will fay that I have fuf- 
ficiently interrogated and heard, and will endeavour, through being defirous 
to fatisfy me, to give different folutions of the difficulty, and will no longer 
harmonize in their opinions. For a certain perfon fays that the fun is the 
Jufi, becaufe the fun alone, by his pervading and heating power, governs all 
things, But when, rejoicing in this information, I related it to another 
perfon, as if I had heard fomething beautiful and excellent, he laughed 
at me when I told it him, and afked me if I thought that there was no 
longer any thing juft in men after fun-fet? Upon my inquiring, there- 
fore, what zhe ;uf was, according to him, he faid it was fire. But this 
is by no means eafy to underftand. But another perfon taid, it was not 
fire, but the heat which fubfifted in fire. Another again faid, that all thefe 
opinions were ridiculous, but that the ju/ was that intellect which Anaxa- 
goras fpeaks of; for he faid that this was an unreftrained governor, and that 
it was mingled with nothing, but that it adorned all things, pervading through 
allthings. But in thefe explanations, my friend, I find myfelf expofed to 
greater doubts than before I endeavoured to learn what juftice is. But, that 
we may return to that for the fake of which we eutered on this difputation, 
this name appears to be attributed to equity, for the reafons which we have 
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Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard thefe particulars fome- 
where, and not to have fabricated them yourfelf. 

Soc. But what do you fay refpecting my other explanations ? 

Herm. That this is not entirely the cafe with them. 

Soc. Attentively hear then; for perhaps I may deceive you in what 
remains, by fpeaking as if I had not heard.— What then remains for us 
after equity? I think we have not yet difcuffed fortitude: for injuflice 
is evidently a real hinderance to the pervading power; but fortitude 
fignifies that it derived its appellation from contention, or battle. But 
contention in a thing, if it flows, is nothing elfe than a contrary fluxion. 
If any one, therefore, takes away the 3 from this name au fortitude, the 
name eva, which remains, will interpret its employment. Hence it is evi- 
dent that a fluxion, contrary to every fluxion, is not fortitude, but that only 
which flows contrary to 77e juf; for otherwife fortitude would not be laud- 
able. In like manner «ajjs, that is, the male nature, and ave man, are 
derived from a fimilar origin, that is, from ew fon, or a flowing upwards. 
But the name woman appears to me to imply degetting ; and the name for 
the female nature feems to be fo called from the pap or breaft. Bur the pap 
or breaft, O Hermogenes, feems to derive its appellation from caufing to 
germinate and fhoot forth, like things which are irrigated. 

Herm. It appears fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But the word Saaz, to flouri/h, appears to me to reprefent the increafe 
of youth, becaufe it takes place fwiftly and fuddenly: and this is imitated by 
the founder of the name, who compofed it from Sav to run, and aXX Sa to 
leaf. But do you not perceive that Iam borne, as it were, beyond my courte, 
fince 1l have met with words plain and eafy? But many things yet remain, 
which appear to be worthy of inveftigation. 

HrnM. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. And one of thefe is, that we fhould confider the meaning of the 
word art, 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Does not the word rey, then, fignify exovon, or the habit of intellect, 
taking away for this purpofe 7, and inferting » between x and ;, and between 
» and ;? 

Herm. And this in a very far-fetched manner, Socrates. 

Soc, But do you not know, bleffed man! that fuch names as were firft 
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eftablifhed, are now overwhelmed through the ftudious of tragic difcourfe ; 
who, for the fake of elegant enunciation, add and take away letters ; and who 
entirely pervert them, partly through ornament, and partly through time? 
For in the word xerezrjw, a mirror, does not the addition of the ge appear to 
you abfurd? But fuch alterations as thefe are, I think, made by thofe who 
care nothing for truth, but are folicitous about the elegant conformation of 
the mouth: fo that thefe men, having added many things to the firft names, 
at length rendered it impoffible for any one to apprehend the meaning of a 
name; as in the name Sphynx, which they call cgyyé inftead of epy, and 
Ío in many others. 

Berm. This is indeed the cafe, Socrates. 

Soc. Indeed, if it fhould be allowed for every one to add to, and take away 
from names, juft as he pleafed, this would certainly be a great licence; and 
any one might adapt every name to every thing. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth, 

Soc. The truth indeed. But E think that you who are a wife prefident, 
ought to preferve and guard the moderate and the probable. 

Herm. | wifh I could. 

Soc. AndIalfo, O Hermogenes, wifh the fame in conjun@ion with you. 
But you fhould not, O demoniacal man, demand a difcuffion very exact, left 
you perfectly exhauft my force: for I fhall afcend to the fummit of what I 
have faid, when, after art, I have confidered artifice or Al. For pryem, or 
artifice, feems to me to fignify the completion of a thing in a very high de- 
gree. Itis compofed therefore from ees, length, aud exo, to finifh a thing 
completely. But, as I juft now faid, it is proper to afcend to the fummit of 
our difcourfe, and to inquire the fignification of the names virtue and vice.— 
One of thefe, therefore, I have not yet difcovered ; but the other appears to 
me to be manifeft, for it harmonizes with all that has been faid before: for, 
in confequence of every thing fubfifting in progreffion, whatever palles on 
badly will be depravity; but this, when it fubfifts in the foul, badly acceding 
to her concerns, then moft eminently poffeffes the appellation of the whole of 
depravity. But it appears to me, that the faulty mode of progreffion is mani- 
feft in 1127dity, w hich we have not yet difcuffed ; though it is proper to confider 
it, after fortitude. And we likewife feem to have omitted many other names, 
Timidity therefore fignifies, that the bond of the foul is ftrong : for the word 
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vebement implies a certain. ftrength. And hence the moft vehement and 
greateft bond of the foul, will be timidity: juit as wanz is an evil; aud every 
thing as itappears, which is an impediment to paffing on and progreffion.— 
Paffing on badly, therefore, feems, to evince a detention and hindrance of 
progreffion: and when the foul is thus affected, fhe then becomes full of evil, 
But if the name vice is applicable to fuch things as thefe, the contrary of this 
will be virtue ; fignifying, in the firft place, facility of progreffion ; and, in 
the next place, that the flowing of a good foul ought to be perpetually loof- 
ened and free. And hence, that which always flows unreftrained and with- 
out impediment, may, as it appears, very properly receive this denomination, 
geippntn. Perhaps alfo, fome one may call it ager, becaufe this habit is the 
moft eligible of all. Perhaps, too, you will fay that I feign; but I affert, that 
if the preceding name vice is properly eftablifhed, the fame may be faid of 
the name virtue. 

Herm. But what is the meaning of 1¢ xoxo, evil, through which you ex- 
plained many things in the word depravity ? 

Soc. It appears to me, by Jupiter, to imply fomething prodigious, and 
difficult to colle&. I introduce therefore to this alfo the artifice mentioned. 
above. 

Hrnw. What is that ? 

Soc. To affert that this name is fomething Barbaric. 

Herm. And, in fo doing, you appear to meto {peak properly. But, if you 
think fit, we will omit thefe, and endeavour to confider the rectitude of com- 
pofition in the names, the beautiful, and the bafe. 

Soc. The bafe, then, feems to me to evince its figuification plainly, and to 
correfpond with the preceding explanations: for he who eftablifhed names 
appears to me, throughout, to have reviled that which hinders and detains the 
flowing of things ; and that he now affigned the name æsoyopouv to that which 
always detaius a flowing progreffion. But, at prefent, they call it collectively 
QT" pov, 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning the beautiful ? 

Soc. This is more difficult to underftand, though they fay that the 3 in 
this word, is produced only for the fake of harmony and length. 

Herm. But how? 
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Soc. Itappears that this appellation is the furname of the dianoétic energy. 

HzRM. How do you prove this ? 

Soc. What do you think is the caufe of the denomination of every thing? 
Is it not that which eftablifhes names ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not this caufe, then, be the dianoétic conception, either of gods, 
or men, or of both ? 

HERM. Certainly. 

Soc. Zo call things therefore, and the beautiful, are the fame with diano- 
étic energy. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the operations of :ntelle@ and the dianoetic power 
laudable ; but fuch things as are not the refult of their energies blameable? 
Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. That which belongs to medicine, therefore, produces medical works ; 
and that which belongs to the carpeuter’s art, carpentry works: or what is 
your opinion on the fubject ? 

Herm. The fame as yours. 

Soc. Does not therefore the beautiful produce things beautiful? 

Herm. Iis neceffary that it fhould. 

Soc. But this as we have faid, is dianoétic energy. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. To xwacv, therefore, or the beautiful, will be properly the furname 
of prudence, which produces fuch things as, in confequence of acknowledging 
to be beautiful, we are delighted with. 

HERM. It appears to be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveftigate, of fuch like names? 

Herm. Whatever belongs to the good and the beautiful; fuch as the names 
fignifying things conducive, ufeful, profitable, lucrative, and the contraries of 
thefe. 

Soc. You may find then what to evkQgoy, or the conducive is, from our fore- 
going fpeculations; for it appears to bea certain brother of fcience. For it 
evinces nothing elfe than the local motion of the foul, in conjun&ion with 
things; and that things refulting from hence fhould be called eu«sorre. and 


ounfoca, 1. e. conducive, from evyrepQpepestou, or being borne along in conjunction, 
Herm. 
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Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But the name /ucrative (xse3zAtov) is derived from xs;ðss, gat. And if 
any one inferts a < inftead of a3 in this name, it will manifeft its meaning : 
for it will thus, after another manner, become the name for good; fince he 
who affigned it this name intended to exprefs that power which it poffeffes, 
of becoming mingled with, and pervading through all things, and thus, by 
placing ? inftead of ,, he pronounced it xzpdog. 

Herm. But what wall you fay concerning Avere, or the ufeful ? 

Soc. It appears, O Hermogenes! that this name was not eftablifhed 
according to the meaning in which it is employed by inn-keepers, becau/e it 
frees from expenfe; but becaufe it is the fwifteft of being, and, in con- 
fequence of this, does not fuffer things to ftand ftill, nor /ation, by receiving 
an end of being borne along, to ftop, and reft from its progreffion : but, on 
the contrary, it always departs from /ation, as long as any end remains to be 
obtained, aud renders it unceafing and immortal. And, on this account, it 
appears to me AvoirsAcw was called the good; for that which diffolves tbe end of 
lation was called AvoieAow. But wp:àipov, or the profitable, is a foreign name ; 
and Homer himfelf often ufes ty epoo«w.. But this is the furname of increafing 
and making. 

Herm. But what fhall we fay refpeCting the contraries of thefe ? 

Soc. There is no occafion, as it appears to me, to evolve fuch as are the 
negations of thefe. 

Herm. But what are they ? 

Soc. The non-conducive, ufelefi, unprofitable, and the non- lucrative. 

Herm. You {peak the truth. 


Soc. But may we not inquire concerning GaaGre.v and naa, the noxious 
and pernicious. 


Hero. Certainly. 

Soc. And ro GruGecov, indeed, or the noxious, fays that it is GAwmtov vov gow, But 
Cawarov fignifies that which wifhes to bind ; and aco, to bind, is the fame as 3: 
but this it blames in every refpe&t. He, therefore, who wifhes arts pow, i. e. 
to bind that which flows, will be moft properly called GevAazTeew; but it 
appears to me, that, for the fake of elegance, it was denominated GaaGs;cy, 

Herm. A variety of names, Socrates, prefents itfelf for your confidera- 
tion; and you juft now appeared to meto have founded a prelude on youe 
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pipe, as it were, of the mclody belonging to Minerva, while you pronounced 
this name Cove secu». 


Soc. I am not, Hermogenes, the caufe of this, but he who founded the 
name. 


Herm. You fpeak the truth; but what will you fay about Cyd, (be 
pernicious ? 

Soc. I will tell you, Hermogenes, the meaning of this word ; and do you 
behold how truly I fhall explain it, by afferting that men, through adding and 
taking away letters, very much vary the meaning of names, fo that fome- 
times a very {mall alteration caufes a word to imply the very contrary of what 
it did before. As, for inftance, in the word ro de, the becoming: for lun- 
derftood, and called to mind juft now, in confequence of what l am about to 
fay to you, that this beautiful word 3 is new to us, and induces us to enun- 
ciate to dev and Cnuwdes contrary to their meaning, and by this means to ob- 
{cure their fignification : but the antient name evinces the fenfe of both thefe 
words. 

Herm. How is this? 

Soc. I will tell you. You know that our anceftors very frequently ufed 
the , and 3, and that this was not lefs the cafe with fuch women as particu- 
larly preferved the antient tongue. But now, inftead of the ; they per- 
verfely ufe either € or „and @ inftead of 3, as being more magnificent. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. Juft as, for inftance, the moft antient men called day ipse, and 
fome of them &upx ; but thofe of the prefent times sje. 

Herm. This is indeed the cafe. 

Soc. You know, therefore, that this antient name only manifefts the con- 
ceptions of its founder ; for, becaufe light emerges from darknefs, and fhines 
upon men rejoicing in and defiring its beams, they called day ipso. 

Herm. It appears fo 

Soc. But asit is now celebrated in tragical performances, you can by no 
means underftand what zs means; though fome are of opinion that day is 
called zj«, becaufe it renders things 7ks«, placid and gentle. 

HERM, Soit appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewife know that the antients called Gy, a beam, 
SUC Ove 
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Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And &yo, indeed, manifefts nothing: but that which fubfifts for the 
fake of bringing two things together, fo that they may be bound, is very 
juftly named 3vyo. But it is now called (vyo ; and this is the cafe with a 
great variety of other particulars. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Hence then, the word 3», when it is thus pronounced, fignifies the 
contrary to all the names which belong to 75e good. For this name being a 
fpecies of the good, appears to be a bond and impediment of local motion ; 
as being the brother of GAe6s», the noxious. 

Herm. And indeed, Socrates, it appears to be very much fo. 

Soc. But this will not be the cafe if you ufe the antient name, which it is 
much more probable was properly founded than the prefent name. But you 
will agree with thofe antient good men, if you fubítitute;for z; for Ji», and not 
$c», will fignify that good which is celebrated by the inflitutor of names. 
And thus the founder of names will not contradict himfelf, but the names 3:o, 
topeNaov, AUTITEAOLY, xeda, ocyoxov, cupe suropov, Or proceeding with facility, will all 
of them appear to have the fame meaning : for he meant to fignify and cele- 
brate, by different names, that which adorns and pervades through every part 
of the univerfe ; and to reprobate that which detains and binds. And indeed, 
in the name Cus, if, according to the antient tongue, you fubftitute F for Z, it 
will appear to you that this name was compofed from owr vo 10, or binding 
that which is in progreffion, and was called Spumdeg. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning pleafure, pain, defire, and fuch 
like names ? 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Hermogenes: for 
fleafure {eems to be an action tending towards emolument, and on this ac- 
count to have derived its appellation; but the 3 was added, that it might ie 
called dam, inftead of yom. But jain feems to have derived its appellaticn 
from the diffolution of the body, which the body experiences in this paffion : 
and the name forro was fo called from impeding the motion of progreffion : 
but the name @yydav, i. e. torment, appears to me to be foreign, and to be 
{o called from a@Ayews, troublefome. Odum, i. e. anxiety, was Jenominated 
from the ingrefs of pain. 

Herm. It appears fo. 
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Soc. But ex9iiw», grief, clearly fign fies that it is a name affimilated to the 
flownefs of lation : for exfecis a burthen, and «, any thing in progreffion, 
Joy feems to have received its appellation from the diffufion and eafy progref- 
fion of the flowing of the foul; but reeds, delight, was derived from «gw, the 
pleafant. But rotémw was fo called, from being affimilated to the breathing of 
delight through the foul; it was therefore juftly called &mvo, i. e. infpiring ; 
but in the courfe of time, it came to be denominated zs». But, with refpect 
to evpgoou, or hilarity, there is no occafion to explain the why of its denomi- 
nation ; for it is obvious to every one, that it was fo called from ev and 
cvutep:obor, that is, from the foul’s being well borne along in conjunétion with 
things. Hence it ought, in juftice, to be denominated &Pépwowy ; but, notwith- 
ftanding this, we call it gous, But neither is it difficult to difcover the 
meaning of ezifvjue, defire: for it evinces a power proceeding to Jupes, anger. 
But Svpes, anger, derives its appellation from Sucsws, and Crews, raging and ar- 
dour, And again, ipsgos, amatory defire, was fo called from pw, or a flowing 
which vehemently attraéts the foul ; for becaufe it flows excited, and defiring the 
hoff fon. of things, it ftrongly allures the foul through the incitement of its 
flowing. And hence, from the whole of this power, it is called ipspos. But 
aches, defire, was Ío called, from fignifying that it is not converfant with pre- 
fent amatorial defire, and its effluxive ftreams, like es, but with that which 
is elfew here fituated, and is abfent. But, ws, Jove, received its appellation 
from implying that it flows inwardly from an external fource ; and that this 
flowing is not the property of him by whom it is poffeffed, but that it is ad- 
veutitious through the eyes. And hence love was called by our anceftors 
erpoc, from ears, to flow inwardly, But at prefent it is called «ws, through the 
infertion of 5 inftead of aœ But what fhall we confider after this? 

Herm. What ofiuion, and fuch-like names, appear to you to fignify. 

Soc. Opinion, «&, was denominated from the purfuing which the foul em- 
ploys in her progreffive inveftigations concerning the nature of things, or 
elfe from zbe darting of an arrow ; and this laft appears to be the moft likely 
derivation. Hence oot, opinion, harmonizes with Xo; for it fignifies the 
«cic, or ingrefs of the foul, in confidering the oo, or quality of a thing. Juft 
as Bury, counfel or deliberation, is fo called from fora, hurling forth: 
and Ecvaccbca, to be willing, fignifies to epicbou, to defire, aud fovasvicbes, 10 con- 
fult. For all thefe following foga, opinion, appear to be certain refem- 
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blances of Coan, Aurling forth; juft as the contrary of this af.uaiz, or a want 
of counfel, appears to be a misfortune, as neither hurling forth, nor obtaining 
that which it wifhes for, about which it deliberates, and which is the object 
of its defire. 

Herm. You feem to me, Socrates, to have introduced thefe particulars 
with great denfity of conception ; let us therefore now, if it is pleafing to di- 
vinity, end the difcuffion.. Yet I fhould with you to explain the meaning of 
necefity, which is confequent to what we have already unfolded, and shut 
which 1s voluntary. 

Soc. To ixovaior, therefore, or the voluntary, fignifies that which yields 
and does not refift, but as I may fay eov rw iovri, yields to that which 
is in progrefion; and thus evinces that this name fubfifts according to 
GouAnci, the will, But ro aeyxaiy and avritumcy, 1. e. the neceffary and the 
refifiing, fince they are contrary to the will, muft fubfift about guilt aud igno- 
rance. But they are affimilated to a progreffion through a valley ; becaufe, on 
account of their being paffed through with difficulty, and their rough and 
denfe nature, like a place thick-planted with trees, they impede progreffion. 
And hence, perhaps, zeceffity was denominated from an affimilation £o a pro- 
grejfon through a valley. But as long as our ftrength remains we ought not 
to defert it; do not therefore defit, but ftill interrogate me. 

Herm. I afk you then about things the greateft and moft beautiful, viz. 


truth, falfebood, and being ; and why name, which is the fubje& of our prefent 
difputation, was fo called ? 


Soc. What therefore do you call pausecbat? 

Herm. Icallit Crew, £o mquire. 

Soc. It appears then that this word owpe, a name, was compofed from that 
difcourfe which afferts that ov, being, is that about which name inquires. But 
this will be more evident to you, inthat which we call cro«ac rov, or capable of 
being named; for in this it clearly appears that zame is an inquiry about being. 
With refpeéct to a2», truth, this name feems to have been mingled, as well 
as many others; for this name appears to have received its compofition from 
the divine lation of being, and therefore implies that it is Sua ax, a divine 
wandering. But dae, falfzbood, fignifies the contrary to lation. For here 
again the inflitutor of names blames that which detains and compels any 
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thing to reft. This name, however, is affimilated to thofe who are afleep; 
but the addition of the jy conceals its meaning. But o, being, and ovci, 
effence, harmonize with truth, by receiving the addition of an:; for then 
they will fignify «, or that which is in progreffion. And again, ro ow cv, Or 
non-being, is by fome denominated ovx sv; that is, not proceeding. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have difcuffed thefe particulars in 
a very ftrenuous manner. But if any one fhould afk you, what rectitude of 
nomination there is in the words wv, proceeding, peor, flowing, and dow, binding, 
would you be able to anfwer him or not? 

Soc. I fhould perfeétly fo. And fomething’juft now occurred to me, by the 
mentioning of which I may appear to fay fomething to the purpofe. 

Heam. What is it? 

Soc. That, if we are ignorant of any thing, we fhould fay, it is of Barbaric 
origin: for, perhaps, this is really the cafe with fome names; and others 
are, perhaps, infcrutable on account of their antiquity. For, through names 
being every where wrefted from their proper conftruction, it will be by no 
means wonderful, if the antient tongue, when compared with the prefent, 
is in no refpect different from a Barbaric language. 

HrnM. And, indeed, you fay nothing foreign from the purpofe. 

Soc. I fay that, indeed, which is probable; but yet the conteft does not 
appear to me to admit of an excufe. Let us, however, endeavour to con- 
fider this affair, and make our inquiry, as follows: If any one fhould always 
inveftigate thofe words through which a name derives its fubfiftence, and 
again thofe words through which words are enunciated, and fhould do this 
without ceafing, would not he who aafwers fuch a one at length fail in his 
replies ? 

HrRM. It appear fo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, will he who fails to anfwer, juftly fail? Will it 
not be when he arrives at thofe names which are, as it were, the elements 
both of other difcourfes and names? For thefe, if they have an elementary 
fubfiftence, can no longer be juftly faid to be compofed from other names. 
Juft as we faid above, that ro ayabov was compofed from ayaatos, admirable, 
and Soo, /wift. But Soo, we may perhaps fay, is compofed from other 
words, and thefe laft again from others: but if we ever apprehend that which 
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is no longer compofed from other names, we may juftly fay, that we have 
at length arrived at an element ; and that we ought no longer to refer this 
to other names. 

Herm. You feem to me to {peak properly. 

Soc. Are not the names, then, which are the fubjeCt of your prefent 
inquiry, elements? And is it not neceffary that the rectitude of their for- 
mation fhould be confidered in a manner different from that of others? 

Herm. It is probable. 

Soc. It is probable certainly, Hermogenes. All the former names, there- 
fore, muft be reduced to thefe: aud if this be the cafe, as it appears to me 
it is, confider again along with me, left I fhould a& like one delirious, while 
I am explaining what the rectitude of the firft names ought to be. 

Herm. Only do but fpeak; and I will endeavour to the utmoft of my 
ability to fpeculate in conjunction with you. 

Soc. I think then you will agree with me in this, that there is one certain 
rectitude of every name, as well of that which is firft as of that which is laft ; 
and that none of thefe differ from one another, fo far as they are names. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But the reétitude of thofe names which we have juft now difcuffed, 
confifts in evincing the quality of every thing. 

Herm. How fhould it be otherwife ? 

Soc. This property, then, ought no lefs to belong to prior than pofterior 
names, if they have the proper requifites of names, 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But pofterior names, as it appears, produce this through fuch as are 
prior. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Be it fo then. But after what manner can firít names, which have 
no others preceding them, be able, as much as poffible, to unfold to us the 
nature of things, if they have the properties of names? But anfwer me this 
queftion: If we had neither voice nor tongue, and yet wifhed to manifeft things 
to one another, fhould we not, like thofe who are at prefent mute, endeavour 
to fignify our meaning by the hands, head, and other parts of the body ? 

Herm. How could it be otherwife, Socrates ? 

Soc. Ithink, therefore, that if we wifhed to figaify that which is upwards 
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and light, we fhould raife our hands towards the heavens, imitating the 
nature of the thing itfelf; but that if we wifhed to indicate things down- 
wards and heavy, we fhould point with our hands to the earth. And again. 
if we were defirous of fignifying a running horfe, or any other animal, you 
know, that we fhould fafhion the geftures and figures of our bodies, as near 
as poflible, to a fimilitude of thefe things. 

Herm. It appears to me, that it would neceffarily be as you fav. 

Soc. In this manner then, I think, the manifeftations of the body would 
take place; the body imitating, as it feems, that which it wifhes to render 
apparent. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But fince we wifh to manifeft a thing by our voice, tongue, aad 
mouth, will not a manifeftation of every thing then take place through thefe, 
when an imitation of any thing fubfifts through thefe? 

Herm. It appears to me, that it muft be neceffarily fo. 

Soc. A name then, as it feems, is an imitation of voice, by which every 
one who imitates any thing, imitates and nominates through voice. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 


Soc. But, by Jupiter, my friend, I do not think that I have yet fpoken in 
a becoming manner. 


Herm. Why? 

Soc. Becaufe we muft be compelled to confefs, that thofe who imitate 
fheep and cocks, and other animals, give names to the things which they 
imitate. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is becoming? 

YlEnM. I do not, But what imitation, Socrates, will a name be? 

Soc. In the firft place, as it appears to me, it will not be fuch an intima. 
tion as that which takes place through mufic, although this imitation fhould 
be effected by the voice: nor, in the next place, thcugh we fhould imitate 
the fame things as mufic imitates, yet we fhould not appear to me to deno- 
minate things. But I reafon thus: Is there not a certain voice, figure, and 
colour, in many things? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that though any one fhould imitate thefe, yet 
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the denominating art would not be converfant with thefe imitations: for 
thefe are partly mufical, and partly the effects of painting. Is not this the 


cafe ? 


Herm. Certainly. 
Soc. But what will you fay to this? Do you not think that there is an 


effence belonging to every thing, as well as colour, and fuch things as we 
juft now mentioned? And, in the firft place, is there not an effence belong- 
ing to colour, and voice, and to every thing elfe, which is confidered as de- 


ferving the appellation of being? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But what then? If any one is able to imitate the eflence of every 
thing, by letters and fyllables, muft he not evince what every thing is? 

Herm. Entirely fo, 

Soc. Aud how would you denominate him who is able to do this? For, 
with refpe& to the former characters, one you called mufical, and the other 
converfant with painting. But how will you cail this character ? 

Herm. This perfon, Socrates, appears to me to be that inftitutor of 
names which we formerly fought after. 

Soc. If this then is true, as it appears to be, let us confider about 
thofe names which are the (ubjects of your inquiry, 1. e. pon, fowing, ieran te 
£0, oxscie,. habitude, whether, in the letters and fyllables from which they 
are compofed, they really imitate effence, or not. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us fee whether thefe alone belong to the firft names, 
or many others betides thefe. 

Herm. I think that this is the cafe with many others befides thefe. 

Soc. And your opinion is probable. But what will the mode of divition 
be, from whence the imitator will begin to imitate? Since then the imita- 
tion of effence {ubfifts through letters and fyllables, will it not be moft pro- 
per to diftribute in the firft place the elements? juft as thofe who are con- 
verfant with rhythms, in the firft place, diftribute the powers of the elements, 
and afterwards of the tyllables; and thus at length begin to fpeculate the 
rhythms themfelves, but never till this is accomplithed. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. In like maner, therefore, ought not we firft of all to divide the 
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vowels, and afterwards the reft according to fpecies, both mutes and femi- 
vowels? For this is the language of thofe who are {killed in thefe matters. 
Aud again, ought we not after this to divide fuch as are capable of being 
founded indeed, yet are not femivowels, and confider the different fpecies of 
vowels with reference to one another? And after we have properly dif- 
tributed all thefe, it is again requifite to impofe names, and to confider, if 
there are certain things into which both thefe may be referred as elements ; 
and frem which both thefe may be known; and whether fpecies are con- 
tained in them after the fame manner as in the elements. But all thefe par- 
ticulars being contemplated in a becoming manner, it is proper to know how 
to introduce each according to fimilitude; whether one ought to be introduced 
to one, or many mingled together: juft as painters, when they wifh to pro- 
duce a refemblance, fometimes only introduce a purple colour, and fome- 
times any other paint: and fometimes again they mingle many colours toge- 
ther, as when they make preparations for the purpofe of producing the like- 
nefs of a man, or anv thing elfe of this kind; and this in fuch a manner, I 
think, as to give to every image the colours which it requires. In the fame 
manner we fhould accommodate the elements of words to things, and one 
to one, wherever it appears to be neceffary, and fhould fabricate fymbols, 
which they call fyllables. And again, combining thefe fyllables together, 
from which nouns and verbs are compofed, we fhould again from thefe 
nouns and verbs compofe fomething beautiful and entire; that what the 
animal defcribed by the painter's art was in the above inftance, difcourfe 
may be in this; whether conftruéted by the onomaftic, or rhetorical, or any 
other art. Or rather this ought not to be our employment, fince we have 
already furpaffed the bounds of our difcourfe ; for, if this is the proper mode 
of compofition, it was adopted by the antients. But if we mean to fpecu- 
late artificially, it is proper that, diftinguifhing all thefe, we fhould confider 
whether or not firft and laft names are eftablifhed in a proper manner ; for 
to connect them without adopting fuch a method would be erroneous, my 
dear Hermogenes, and improper, 

Hex M. Perhaps fo, indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. What theu? Do you believe that vou can divide them in this man- 
nei ? for I cannot. 
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Herm, There is much greater reafon, then, that I fhould not be able to do 
this. 

Soc. Let us give up the attempt then : or are you willing that we fhould 
undertake it to the beft of our ability, though we are able to know but very 
little concerning fuch particulars? But as we faid before refpe&ting the 
gods, that, knowing nothing of the truth belonging to their names, we might 
conjecture the dogmas of men concerning them ; fo now, with regard to the 
prefent fubje&, we may proceed in its inveftigation, declaring that, if thefe 
particulars have been properly diftributed, either by us or by any other, they 
ought, doubtlefs, to have been fo-divided. Now, therefore, as it is faid, it is 
requifite that we fhould treat concerning them in the beft manner we are 
able. Or, what is you opinion on the fubject? 

HERM. Perfectly agreeable to what you fay. 

Soc. It is ridiculous, I think, Hermogenes, that things fhould become 
manifeft through imitation produced by letters and fyllables: and vet it is 
neceflary; for we have not any thing better than this, by means of which 
we may judge concerning the truth of the firft names; unlefs, perhaps, as 
the compofers of tragedies, when they are involved in any difficulty, fly to 
their machinery, introducing the gods, in order to free them from their em- 
barraffment; fo we fhall be liberated from our perplexity, by afferting that 
the gods eftablifhed the firt names, and that on this account they are pro- 
perly inftituted. Will not fuch an affertion be our itrongeft defence? or 
that which declares we received them from certain Barbarians? For the 
Barbarians are more antient than us. Or fhall we fay that, through anti- 
quity, it is impoffible to perceive their meaning, as is the cafe with Barbaric 
names? But all thefe folutions will only be fo many plunderings, and very 
elegant evafions of thofe who are not willing to render a proper reafon con- 
cerning the right impofition of the firft names; though, indeed, he who is 
ignorant of the proper eftablifhment of firft names cannot poffibly know 
fuch as are pofterior ; for the evidence of the latter muft neceffarily be de- 
rived from the former; and with thefe he is perfectly unacquainted. But it 
is evident, that he who profeffes a fkill in pofterior names ought to be able 
to explain fuch as are firít, in the moft eminent and pure manner, or, if 
this is not the cafe, to be well convinced that he trifles in his explanation of 
pofterior names, Or does it appear otherwife to you? 
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Herm. No otherwife, Socrates. 

Soc. My conceptions then, about the firft names, appear to me very in- 
folent and ridiculous. If you are willing, therefore, I wiii communicate 
them to you; and do you, in your turn, if you have any thing better to offer, 
impart it to me, 

Herm. I will do fo; but fpeak confidently. 

Soc. In the firt place, then, p appears to me to be as it were the organ 
of all motion, though we have not yet explained why motion is called xivscis. 
But it is evident that it implies icis, going ; for 5 was not formerly ufed, but E- 
But its origin is from xti», io go, which is a foreign name, and fignifies seve. 
If, therefore, any one could find out its antient name, when transferred to 
our tongue, it might be very properly called secs. But now from the foreign 
name xe, and the change of the 4, together with the interpofition of the ;, 
it is called x;jeis. It ought, however, to be called »i&wnci, or esos. But 
atacis, or abiding, is the negation of ieyai, to go; and for the fake of orna- 
ment is called crac. The element, therefore, 5, as I faid, appeared to the 
inftitutor of names to be a beautiful inftrument of motion, for the purpofe 
of expreffing a fimilitude to lation ; and hence he every where employed it 
for this purpofe. And in the firft place, the words ja» and pos, that is, zo 

flow, and flowing, imitate lation, or local motion, by this letter ; and this re- 
femblance is found, in the next place, in the words rpouos and rpasyus, i. €. 
trembling, and rough ; alfo, in words of this kind, xpover, 10 frike; Spas, to 
wound; epunety, 10 draw 3 Üpuzrew, o break 5 xepuariCuv, to cut into finall pieces; 
and jen Gem, 20 roll round. For all thefe very much reprefent motion through 
the s Not to mention that the tongue, in pronouncing this letter, is de- 
tained for the leaft {pace of time poffible, and is agitated in the moft eminent 
degree; and on this account it appears to me that this letter was employed. 
in thefe words. But the inftitutor of names ufed the; for the purpofe of 
indicating all attenuated natures, and which eminently penetrate through all 
things. And hence this is imitated by the words vat and soban zo £o, and 
to proceed, through the i: juft as through g, y, z, and z, becaufe thefe letters 
are more inflated, the author of names indicated all fuch things as uspor, 
the cold s eor, tbe fervid ; ceicha, to be fhaken; and univertally csicpov, eon- 
eujion. And when he wifhed to imitate any thing very much inflated, he 
every where, for the moft part, appears to have introduced fuch-like letters. 
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But he feems to have thought that the power of cempreffing 3 and 7, aud the 
tongue's action in adhering, were ufeful for the purpofe of imitating the 
words Z'écj«os, a bond, and evacis, abiding. And becaufe the tongue remark- 
ably flides in pronouncing a, the inftitutor of names perceiving this, and 
employing this letter in an affimilative way, he eftablifhed the names dez, 
Jinooth; oħabaiwsw, to flips Armapov, unctuous; xorAaAwses, liquid; and all other 
fuch-like words. But in confequence of the tongue fliding through 5, he 
employed the power of the 5, and thus imitated yarcy por, the flippery 5 yruxo 
the fweet; and yacwdses, the vifcous. Perceiving likewife that the found of 
the , was inward, he denominated co evden, the inward, and re evr-s, things 
inward, that he might affimilate works to letters. But he affigned z to 
peyañov, the great, and ï to jxos, length, becaufe thefe letters are great. But 
in the conftruction of erpoyyuxos, round, which requires the letter 5, he 
mingled ; abundantly. And in the fame manner the legiflator appears to 
have accommodated other letters and fyllables to every thing which exifts, 
fabricating a fignature and name ; and from thefe, in an affimilative manner, 
to have compofed the other fpecies of names, This, Hermogenes, appears 
to me to be the rectitude of names, unlefs Cratylus here afferts any thing 
elfe. 

Herm. And, indeed, Socrates, Cratylus often finds me fufficient employ- 
ment, as I faid in the beginning, while he declares that there is a rectitude 
of names, but does not clearly inform me what it is; fo that I cannot tell 
whether he is willingly or unwillingly thus obfcure in his affertions. Now, 
therefore, Cratylus, fpeak before Socrates, and declare whether you are 
pleafed with what Socrates has faid refpe&ting names, or whether you have 
any thing to fay on the fubject more excellent; and if you have, difclofe it, 
that either you may learn from Socrates, or that you may teach both of us. 

Crat. But what, Hermogenes! Does it appear to you to be an eafy mat- 
ter to perceive and teach any thing fo fuddenly, and much more that which 
feems to be the greateft, among things which are the greateft ? 

HeErM. To me, by Jupiter, it does not; but that aflertion of Hefiod! ap. 
pears to me very beautiful, * that it is worth while to add a little to a little.” 
If, therefore, you are able to accomplifh any thing, though but trifling, do 
not be weary, but extend your beneficence both to Socrates and me. 

© Opera et Dies, lib. i. 
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Soc. And, indeed, Cratylus, I do not confidently vindicate any thing 
which 1 have above afferted ; but I have confidered with Hermogenes what 
appeared to me to be the truth : fo that on this account fpeak boldly, if you 
have any thing better to offer, as I am ready to receive it. Nor íhall I be 
furprifed if you produce fomething more beautiful on this fubject ; for you 
appear to me to have employed yourfelf in fpeculations of this kind, and to 
have been inftru&ted in them by others. If, therefore, you fhall affert any 
thing more excellent, you may fet me down as one of your difciples about 
the rectitude of names. 

CRAT. But, indeed, Socrates, as you fay, I have made this the fubject of 
my meditations, and perhaps I fhall bring you over to be one of my dif- 
ciples: and yet Iam afraid that the very contrary of all this will take place: 
for, in a certain refpect, I ought to fay to you what Achilles faid to Ajax! 
upon the occafion of his embaffy ; but he thus fpeaks: * O Jove-born Tela- 
monian Ajax, prince of the people, you have fpoken all things agreeably to 
my opinion." In like manner you, O Socrates, appear to have prophefied 
in conformity to my conceptions, whether you were infpired by Euthyphro, 
or whether fome mufe, who was latently inherent in you before, has now 
agitated you by her infpiring influence. 

Soc. O worthy Cratylus, I myfelf have fome time fince wondered at my 
wifdom, and could not believe in its reality ; and hence I think it is proper 
to examine what I have faid : for to be deceived by onefelf is the moft dan- 
gerous of all things; for fince the deceiver is not for the leaft moment of 
time abfent, but is always prefent, how can it be otherwife than a dreadful 
circumftance? But it is neceffary, as it feems, to turn ourfelves frequently 
to the confideration of what we have before faid, and to endeavour, accord- 
ing to the poet?, ** to look at the fame time both before and behind.” And 
let us at prefent take a view of what we faid. We faid then, that rectitude 
of name was that which pointed out the quality of a thing. Shall we fay 
that this definition is fufficient for the purpofe? 

Crat. To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much fo. 


Soc. Names, then, are employed in difcourfe for the fake of teaching? 
CRAT. Entirely fo. 


1 Iliad ix, ver. 640. 2 Iliad 1. ver. 3415 and Iliad iii. ver. 109. 
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Soc. Shall we not therefore fay, that this is an art, and that it has arti- 
ficers ? 

CRAT. Perfe&ly fo. 

Soc. But who are they? 

Crat. Thofe legiflators, or authors of names, which you {poke of at 
firft. 

Soc. Shall we then fay, that this art fubfifts in men, like other arts, or 
not? But what I mean 1s this: Are not fome painters more excellent than 


others ? 

CRar. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not fuch as are more excellent produce more beautiful works, 
i. e. the reprefentations of animals; but fuch as are inferior, the contrary ? 
And will not this alío be the cafe with builders, that fome will fabricate 
more beautiful, and others more deformed houfes ? 

CRAT. It will. 

Soc. And with refpe& to legiflators, will not fome produce works more 
beautiful than others ? 

CRAT. It does not appear to me that they will. 

Soc. It does not therefore appear to you, that fome laws are better, and 
others worfe ? 

CRAT. It certainly does not. 

Soc. One name, therefore, does not feem to you to be better affigued than 
another ? 

CRAT. It does not. 

Soc. All names, therefore, are properly eftablifhed ? 

CRAT. Such indeed as are names. 

Soc. But what then fhall we fay to this name of Hermogenes, which we 
fpoke of before? Shall we fay that this name was not rightly affigned him, 
unlefs fomething puou yeverews, of the generation of Mercury, belongs to hin? 
Or that it was, indeed, affigned him, but improperly ? 

Crar. It does not feem to me, Socrates, to have been affigned him in 
reality, but only in appearance ; and I think that it is the name of fome other 
perfon, who is endued with a nature correfpondeat to the name. 


Soc. Will not he then be deceived, who fays that he is Hermogenes? 
for 
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for he will no longer be the perfon whom he calls Hermogenes, if he is not 
Hermogenes. 

CRAT. What is this which you fay ? 

Soc. Is the efficacy of your affertion founded in the opinion, that it is 
impoffible to fpeak any thing which is falfe? for this has been faid, my dear 
Cratylus, by many formerly, and is the opinion of many at prefent. 

CRAT. How is it poffible, Socrates, that, when any one {peaks about any 
thing, he fhould fpeak about that which is not? Or is not to fpeak of non- 
being, to fpeak of things which are falfe ? 

Soc. This diícourfe, my friend, is more elegant than my condition and 
age require. Butat the fame time inform me, whether it appears to you 
impoffible to difcourfe about that which is falfe, but poffible to pronounce 
it? 

CRAT. It appears to me impoffible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. And are you of opinion likewife, that it is impoffible to denominate 
it? As if, for inftance, any one, on meeting you, fhould in an hofpitable 
manner take vou by the hand, and fay, I am glad to fee you, O Athenian 
gueft, Hermogenes, fon of Smicrion, would he not fome way or other, by 
means of voice, exprefs thefe words? And would it not be this Hermo- 
genes, and not you, whom he thus denominated, or elfe no one? 

CRAT. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would enunciate thefe words 
in vain. 

Soc. Let it be fo. But whether would he who pronounced thefe words, 
pronouncc that which is true or falfe? Or would fome of thefe words be 
true, and {ome falfe ? for this laft fuppofition will be fufficient. 

Cnar. I fhould fay, that he founded thefe words, moving himfelf in vain, 
juft as if any one fhould move brafs by ftriking on it. 

Soc. Come then, fee, Cratylus, whether we agree in any refpet. Do 
you not fay that a name is one thing, and that of which it is the name an- 
other ? 

CRAT. I do. 

Soc. And do you not acknowledge, that a name is a certain imitation of a 
thing ? 

CRAT. I acknowledge this the moft of all things. 

Soc, 
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Soc. And will you not therefore confefs that pictures are in a different 
manaer imitations of certain things? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But come, for perhaps J do not underftand fufficiently what you 
fay, through you perhaps fpeak properly. Can we diftribute and introduce 
both thefe imitations, viz, the pictures and the names, to the things of which 
they are imitations? Or is this impoffible ? 

CRAT. It is poffible. 

Soc. But confider this in the firft place. Can any one attribute the image 
of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a woman; and fo in other 
things? 

CRAT. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And is it poffible, on the contrary, to attribute the image of a man 
to a woman, and that of a woman to a man? 

CnAT. This alfo is poffible. 

Soc. Are both thefe diftributions therefore proper; or only one of them? 

CRAT. Only one of them. 

Soc. And this I think muft be that which attributes to each, the peculiar 
and the fimilar ? 

CRAT. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Leít therefore you and I, who are friends, fhould fall into verbal 
contention, take notice ef what I fay; for I, my friend, call fuch a diftribu- 
tion in both imitations (i. e. in the pictures and names) right; and in names 
not only right, but true: but I call the other attribution and introduction of 
the diffimilar, not right ; and when it takes place in names, falte. 

Crat. But confider, Socrates, whether it may not indeed happen in 
paintings, that an improper diftribution may take place, but not in names; 
but that theie muft always be neceflariiy right. 

Soc. What do you fay ? What does this differ from that? May not fome 
one, on meeting a man, fay to him, This is ycur picture, and thew him 
perhaps by chance his proper image, or by chance the image of a woman? 
But 1 mean by flowing, placing it before his eyes. 

CRAT. Entirely fo. 

- Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the fame perfon, fay to 


him, This is your name? for a nam: is an imitation, as well as a painting. 
But 
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But my meaning is this: May he not therefore fay, This is your name? 
And after this, may he not prefent to his fenfe of hearing, perhaps, an imi- 
tation of what he is, and which afferts that he is a man; and perhaps an 
imitation of a female of the human fpecies, and which afferts that he is a 
woman? Does it not appear to you, that this may be fome time or other 
poffible ? 

CRAT. T am willing to allow you, Socrates, that this may be fo. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if the thing fubfifts in this manner; for 
neither is it proper at prefent to contelt mucb about it. If, therefore, there 
is a diftribution of this kind in names, we muft confefs that one of thefe 
wifhes to call a thing according to truth, but the other falfely. And if this 
is the cafe, and it is poffible to diftribute names erroneoufly, and not to at- 
tribute things adapted to each, it will alfo be poffible to err in words. And 
if words and names may be thus eftablifhed, this muft likewife neceffarily 
be the cafe with fentences; for fentences are, I think, the compofition of 
thefe. Or what is your opinion, Cratylus ? 

CRAT. The fame as yours; for you appear to me to {peak beautifully. 

Soc. 1f, therefore, we affimilate firft names to letters, the fame things 
will take place as in piures, in which it is poffible to attribute all conve- 
nient colours and figures ; and again, not to attribute all, but to leave fome 
and add others, and this according to the more and the lefs. Will not this 
be the cafe? 

CRAT. It will. 

Soc. He then who attributes every thing proper, will produce beautiful 
letters and images; but he who adds or takes away, will indeed produce 
letters and images, but fuch as are defective? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But will not he who imitates the effence of things through fyllables 
and letters, according to the fame reafoning, produce a beautiful image, 
when he attributes every thing in a convenient manner? And this beauti- 
ful image is a name, But if any one fails in the leaft circumftance, or 
fometimes makes an addition, does it not follow that he will, indeed, pro- 
duce an image, but not a beautiful one? And fo that fome of the names 
will be beautifully fabricated, and others badly ? 


CRAT. Perhaps fo. 
Soc. 
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Soc. Perhaps therefore tlie one will be a good, and rhe other a bad arti- 
ficer of names ? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But was not the name which we affigned to this character that of 
legiflator ? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. Perhaps therefore, by Jupiter, as in other arts, one legiflator will be 
good and another bad, if we only agree in what has been before afferted ? 

Cnar. It will be fo. But do you perceive, Socrates, that when we attri- 
bute the letters 4 and g, and each of the elements to names, according to 
the grammatical art, if we take away, add, or change any thing, a name in- 
deed is defcribed for us, yet not properly; or rather, it is by no means de- 
fcribed, but becomes immediately fomething elfe, if it fuffers any thing of 
this kind ? 

Soc. Let us thus confider this affair, Cratylus, left we fhould not con- 
template it in a becoming manner. 

CRAT. But how? 

Soc. Perhaps fuch things as ought neceffarily either to be compofed or 
not from a certain number, are fubje&t to the property which you fpeak of ; 
as ten things, or if you will any other number, if you take away or add any 
thing, immediately become fome other number. But perhaps there is not 
the fame rectitude of any certain quality and of every image, but a contrary 
one: for neither is it neceffary to attribute to an image every thing belong- 
ing to that which it reprefents, in order to its becoming an image. But 
confider if I fay any thing to the purpofe. Would then thefe be two things, 
I mean Cratylus and the image of Cratylus, if any one of the gods fhould 
not only affimilate your colour and figure, after the manner of painters, but 
fhould produce all fuch inward parts as you contain, and attribute the fame 
foftnefs and heat, the fame motion, foul, and wifdom, as you poffefs ; and, 
in one word, fhould fafhion every thing elfe fimilar to the parts which you 
contain; whether in confequence of fuch a compofition would one of theie 
be Cratylus, and the other the image of Cratylus, or would there be two 
Cratylufes ? 

CRAT. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be two. 
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Soc. Do you fee then, my friend, that it is neceffary to feek after another 
rectitude of an image than that which we juft now fpoke of; and that it 
does not neceffarily follow, that if any thing is taken away or added, it will 
no longer be an image? Or do you not perceive how much images want, 
in order to poffefs the fame things as their paradigms ? 

CRAT. I do. 

Soc. Thofe particulars therefore of which names are names, would be- 
come ridiculous through names, if they were in every refpe& affimilated to 
them: for al] things would become double; and the difference between a 
thing and its name could no longer be afcertained. 

CRAT. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. You may therefore, generous man, confidently own that fome names: 
are properly compofed, and others not fo; nor will you be obliged to attri- 
bute every letter to a name, that it may be perfe&ly fuch as that of which 
it is the name: but you will fometimes fuffer a letter which is not conve- 
nient to be introduced ; and if a letter, you will likewife permit an un- 
adaptd name in a difcourfe ; and if a name, you. will fuffer a fentence un- 
adapted to things to be introduced in a difcourfe ; and will at the fame time 
acknowledge, that a thing may neverthelefs be denominated and fpoken of, 
as long as the name or fentence contains the effigies of the thing which is 
the fubject of difcourfe; juft as in the names of the elements, which, if you 
remember, I and Hermogenes juft now difcuffed. 

CRAT. I do remember. 

Soc. It is well, therefore ; for when this effigies is inherent, though every 
thing properly adapted may not be prefent, yet the reprefentation may be 
{aid to fubfift as it ought. But let us now, bleffed man! ceafe our difputa- 
tion, that we may not be expofed to danger, like thofe who travel late by 
night in ZEgina ; and that we may not, in a fimilar manner, appear to have 
arrived at the truth of things later than is becoming. Or at leaft feek after 
íome other rectitude of name, and do not confefs that a manifeftation pro- 
duced by letters and fyllables is the name of a thing: for, if you admit both 
thefe affertions, you cannot be confiftent with yourfelf. 

CRAT. But you appear to me, Socrates, to {peak in a very becoming 
manner, and I lay down the pofition which you mention. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Since therefore we thus far agree, let us confider what remains. We 
fay then, that in order to the beautiful pofition of a name, it ought to poflefs 
convenient letters ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But it is proper that it fhould contain fuch as are fimilar to things ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Such then as are beautifully compofed will be compofed in this man- 
ner. But if any name is not rightly compofed, it will perhaps, for the moft 
part, confift of convenient and fimilar letters, fince it is an image ; but it will 
poffefs fomething unadapted, through which it is neither beautiful, nor 
beautifully eftablifhed. Shall we fpeak in this manner, or otherwife? 

Crat. There is no fuch occafion, I think, Socrates, of contefting ; though 
it does not pleafe me to fay, that a name has a fubfiftence, and vet is not 
beautifully compofed. 

Soc. Is this alfo unpleafing to you, that a name isthe manifeftation of a 
thing? 

Cram. It is not. 

Soc. But do you think it is not beautifully faid, that fome names are 
compofed from fuch as are firft, and that others are themfelves firft names? 

CRAT. I think, it is well faid. 

Soc. But if firt names ought to be manifeftations of certain things, can 
you mention any better method of accomplifhing this, than their being fo 
formed as to become, in the moft eminent degree, fuch as the things which 
they render manifeft? Or does the method which Hermogenes and many 
others fpeak of, pleafe you better, that names are fignatures, that they mani- 
feft bv fignatures, and that they are prefcient of things ? And, befides this, that 
re&itude of name fubfifts by compact; and that it is of no confequence whe- 
ther any one compofes them as they are at prefent compofed, or the contrary; 
calling, for inftance, that which is confidered at prefent as ímall?, great, 
and w, 02 Which of thefe modes is mof agreeable to you? 

Crat. Itis wholly and univerfally, Socrates, better to evince by fimilitude 
that which any one wifhes to evince, than by any other method. 

Soc. You fpeak well. If, therefore, a name is fimilar to a thing, is it not 
neceffary that the elements from which firft names are compoted thould be 
naturally fimilar to things themfelves? But my meaning is this: Could anv 
one produce a pi&ure, which we have juft now faid is the fimilitude of fome 
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particular thing, unlefs the colours from which the picture is compofed were 
naturally fimilar to the things which the art of painting imitates? Is it not 
otherwife impoffible ? 

Crat. Impoffible. 

Soc. ln a fimilar manner, therefore, names can never become fimilar to 
any thing, unlefs the things from which names are compofed poffefs, in the 
firft place, fome fimilitude to the particulars of which names are the imitations. 
But the component parts of names are elements, 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. You therefore now participate of the difcourfe which Hermogenes a 
little before received. Tell me, then, whether we appear to you to have de- 
termined in a becoming manner, or not, that the letter ? is fimilar to local 
motion, to motion in general, and to hardnefs ? 

CRAT. In a becoming manner, in my opinion. 

Soc. But the letter X to the fmooth and foft, and other things which we 
mentioned ? 

CraT. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you know therefore that the fame word, 1. e. bardnefs, is called 
by us cxAnporns, but by the Eretrienfians exAnporno ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do both the > and the 7 appear fimilar to the 
fame thing ; and does the termination of the , manifeft the fame thing to 
them, as the termination of the 7 to us: or is nothing manifefted by letters. 
different from ours? 

Crat. The word evinces its meaning by both letters. 

Soc. Is this accomplifhed, fo far as » and @ are fimilars, or fo far as they 
are not ? 

Crat. So far as they are fimilars. 

Soc. Are they, therefore, in every refpe@, fimilars ? 

Crar. Perhaps they are fo, for the purpofe of manifefting lation. 

Soc. But why does not the infertion of à fignify the contrary of hard- 
nefs ? 

CRAT. Perhaps, Socrates, it is not properly inferted, juft as in the names 
which you lately difcuffed with Hermogenes, taking away and adding letters 
where it was requifite. And you then appeared to ine to act properly. And 
now, perhaps, p ought to be inferted inftead of 5, 

Soc, 
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Soc. You fpeak well. Do we, therefore, according to our prefent man- 
ner of fpeaking, mutually underftand nothing when any one pronounces the 
word cxAnpov? And do you not underftand what I now fay ? 

CRAT. Ido, my friend, through cuftom. 

Soc. But when you fay through cuftom, what elfe do you think you imply 
by this word, except compact ? Or do you call cuftom any thing elfe than 
this, that when I pronounce this word, and underftand by it bardne/s, you 
alfo know that this is what I underftand. Is not this what you mean? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If, then, you know this, when I pronounce it, fomething becomes ma- 
nifeft to you through me, 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. But what I underftand, I enunciate from that which is diffimilar ? 
fince A is diffimilar to the ¢xAnporns, which you pronounce. But if this is the 
cafe, what elfe can be the confequence, but that you accuftom yourfelf to this; 
and that you derive rectitude of name through compact; fince both fimilar 
and diffimilar letters manifeít the fame thing to you, through cuftom and 
compact? But if cuftom is very far from being compaét, it will no longer be 
proper to fay that fimilitude is a manifeftation, but this ought to be atferted 
of cuftom : for this, as it appears, manifefts both from the fimilar and the difi- 
milar, Since then, Cratylus, we allow the truth of thefe things (for I con- 
fider your filence as a fignal of affent), it is neceffary that compa& and cut- 
tom fhould contribute to the manifeftation of what we underítand and enun- 
ciate. For if, O beft of men! you are willing to pafs on to the confider- 
ation of number, from whence do you think you can be able to attribute 
fimilar names to each number, if you do not permit your confent and com- 
pact to poflefs fome authority about the re&itude of names? The opinion, 
indeed, pleafes me, which afferts that names fhould be as much as poffible 
fimilar to things. But yet I am afraid, left perhaps, as Hermogenes faid, the 
attraction. of this fimilitude fhould be very precarious, and we fhould be 
obliged, in this troubletume affair, to make ute of compact, in order to ob- 
tain rectitude of names: fince, perhaps, we fhall then ipeak as much as pof- 
fible in the mof beautiful manner, when our fpeech is compofed either en- 
tirely, or for the moft part, trom fimilars, that is, from things convenient ; but 
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in the moft bafe manner, when the contrary takes place, But ftill further 
inform me, what power names poffefs with refpect to us, and what beautiful 
effect we muft affert they are able to produce. 

Crat. Names, Socrates, appear to meto teach, and that it is fimply true, 
that he who knows names, knows alfo things. 

Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, your meaning is this: that when any one knows 
the quality of a name (aud it is of the fame quality as a thing), he then alfo 
knows a thing, fince it is fimilar toa name. But there is one art of all things 
which are fimilar to one another; and in confequence of this you appear to 
me to affert, that he who knows names, knows alío things. 

CRAT. You fpeak moft truly. 

Soc. But come, let us fee what this mode of teaching things is, which you 
now {peak of, and whether there is any other method, this at the fame time 
being the beft; or whether there is no other than this; Which do you think 


is the cafe ? 
Crat. That there is no other method than this, but that this is the only 


one, and the beft. > 

Soc. But whether do you think that the invention of things is the fame as 
the invention of names, and the fame as the diícovery of thofe things, of which 
names are at prefent fignificant? Or do you think that it is neceffary to feek 
and find according to another method, and that this fhould be learned ? 

CRAT. I think that we ought, above all things, to feek after and difcover 
thefe things according to this method. 

Soc. But let us confider, Cratylus, if any one, while feeking after things, 
follows after names, ípeculating the quality of each, do you perceive that 
there is no fmall danger of his being deceived ? 


CRAT. How? 
Soc. Becaufe, evicentlv, he who firft eftablifhed names fafhioned them 


fuch as ke theugzht things themielves were. Is it not fo? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Scc. If, therefore, he did not think rightly, but fafhioned them agreeable 
to lis conceptions, what muf we think cf thefe who were pertuaded 
to fellow him? Can it be eny thing ele, than that they muh be de- 


ceived ? 
CRAT. 
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CRAT. But this is not the cafe, Socrates: but it is neceffary that he who 
compofed names muft have known how to compote them ; for otherwife, 
as I have before obferved, names would never have exifted. But you may 
derive the greateft conviction, that the inventor of names did not wander 
from the truth, by confidering that, if he had conceived erroneoufly, a1 
things would not have thus correfponded with his conceptions. Or, did you 
not perceive this, when you were faying that all names were compofcd ac- 
cording to the fame conceptions, and tended to the fame thing ? 

Soc. But this apology, my worthy Cratylus, is of no weizht: for if the 
founder of names was deceived in the firft in(tance, but compelled other 
things to this his firft conception, and obliged them to harmonize with it; jutt 
as in diagrams, in which fometimes a very trifling and unapparent error tak- 
ing place, all the remaining parts, which are very numerous, confent notwith- 
ftanding with each other: if this be the cafe, every one ought in the begin- 
ning of a thing to employ much difcuffion and diligent confideration, in order 
that he may know whether the principle is properly eftablifhed, or not; for 
this being fufficiently examined, what remains will appear confequent to the 
principle. And yet I fhould wonder if names harmonized with each other. 
For let us again confider what we difcuffed before ; in the courfe of which 
we afferted, that, in confequence of every thing firoceeding, hurrying along, and 
flowing, names fignified to us effezce. Does this appear to you to be the cafe, 
or not ? 

CRAT. Very much fo, and that they properly fignify this. 

Soc. Let us confider, then, repeating fome of thefe. In the firft place, 
then, this name emiøtnun, fciezice, 1s dubious, and feems rather to fignify that 
it {tops (iztmew) our foul at certain things, than that it is borne along with 
them ; and hence it is more proper to call its beginning as now, than by the 
ejection of z motyuy, and to infert an ; inftead of ;; In the next place, 
vo B:Gaw, the firm, is fo called, becaufe it is the imitation of a certain bafis 
and abiding, but not of lation, Again, ícrope, Aiflory, figuifies that it ftops 
the flowing of things; and aro, the credible, implies that which produces 
perfect flability. Likewife pmpn or memory, entirely indicates a quiet 
abiding in the foul, and not local motion. And, if you will, guapras 
guilt, and cupgope, calamity, when thefe names are attentively confidered, 


appear to be the fame with owen, intelligence, and emoten, fcience, and 
all 
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all the other names belonging to things of an excellent nature. But ftill 
further, apoB, and wxoracw, that is, ignorance and intemperance, will appear 
to be fimilar to thefe: for ignorance will fignify the progreffion of one pro- 
ceeding in conjunction with divinity; but iztemperance will appear to be a 
perfect purfuit of things. And thus, thofe names which we confider as 
belonging to the bafeft of things, will appear to be moft fimilar to the names 
of the moft beautiful things. And I think that any one may difcover many 
others of this kind, if he applies himfelf to the inveftigation ; from which he 
may be led to think, that the inftitutor of names did not indicate things 
proceeding and borne along, but fuch as ftably abide. 

CRAT. And yet you fee, Socrates, that he fignified many things according 
to the conception of agitation and flowing. 

Soc. What then fhall we do, Cratylus? Shall we number names like 
fuffrages? And does their rectitude confift in the fame thing being fignified 
by the moft names? 

CRAT. This is by no means proper. 

Soc. Certainly not, my friend. But, omitting thefe particulars, let us 
confider whether you will agree with us in this, or not. llave we not 
already acknowledged, that thofe who inftituted names in the feveral cities, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians, were legiflators, and that the art, which is 
capable of accomplifhing this, is legiflative ? 

Crar. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Tell me now, then, whether thofe who founded the firft names 
knew the things to which they affigned names, or were ignorant of them? 

CRAT. It appears to me, Socrates, that they were acquainted with them. 

Soc. For, friend Cratylus, they could not accomplifh this, while ignorant 
of things. 

Crart. It does not appear to me that they could. 

Soc. Let us then return again from whence we have digreffed: for you 
lately faid, if you recolleét, that he who eftablifhed names muft have pre- 
vioufly known the things to which he aligned names. Are you, therefore, 
of this opinion at prefent, or not? 

CRAT lam. 

Soc. Will you fay, that he who eftablifhed firft names, eftablifhed them 
in confequence of poffeffing knowledge? 


CRAT. 
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CRAT. Yes. 
Soc. From what names, then, did he either learn or find out things, fince 


firt names were not yet eftablifhed? But have we not faid, that it is im- 
poffible to learn and find out things any other way, than by learning or 
finding out ourfelves the quality of names? 

CRAT. You appear to me, Socrates, to fay fomething to the purpofe. 

Soc. After What manner then, fhall we fay that they poffeffing know- 
ledge eftablifhed names? Shall we fay, that founders of names exiited 
prior to the eftablifhment of names, and that they then poffeffed a knowledge 
of names, fince it is impoffible to learn things otherwife than by names ? 

CRAT. I think, Socrates, that the opinion about thefe particulars is moft 
true, which afferts that a power greater than the human affigned the firft 
names to things ; in confequence of which they muft of neceffity be rightly 
eftablifhed, 

Soc. Do you think that he who eftablifhed names, whether he was a 
certain dæmon, or a god, would eftablifh things contrary to himfelf? Or do 
we appear to you, to have juft now faid nothing to the purpofe? 

CRAT. But the other fort of thefe were not names. 

Soc. Which fort do you mean, beft of men! thofe which lead to per- 
manency, or thofe which lead to lation? For, as we juft now faid, this 
caunot be determined by their multitude. 

CRAT. Your obfervation is indeed juft, Socrates. 

Soc. Since names then conteft with each other, and, as well thefe as thofe, 
affert that they are fimilar to the truth, how fhall we be able to determine in 
this affair? Or where fhall we turn ourfelves? For we cannot have recourfe 
to other names different from thefe; for there are no others, But it is 
evident that certain other things, befides names, muft be fought after, which 
may fhow us, without names, which of thefe are true; pointing out for this 
purpofe the truth of things. 


CRAT. It appears fo to me. 
Soc. It is poffible, therefore, Cratylus, as it feems, to learn things without 


names, if what we have juft now afferted is true. 


CRAT. It appears fo. 
Soc. Through what elfe, then, do you expe& to learn things? Can it be 
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through any thing elfe than that which is proper and moft juft, and through 
their communion with each other, if they are in any refpe& mutually allied, 
and efpecially through themfelves? For that which is different, and foreign 
from thefe, will fignify fomething elfe, and not thefe. 

CRAT. You appear to me to {peak the truth. 

Soc. But tell me, by Jupiter, have we not often confeffed that names, 
which are properly eftablifhed, are fimilar to the things of which they are 
the names, and are indeed the images of things? 

CRAT. Certainly. 

Soc. If then it is poffible, in the moft eminent degree, to learn things 
through names, and likewife through themfelves, which will be the moft 
excellent and the cleareit difcipline? Will it be poffible to obtain this know- 
ledge from an image, if it fhould be beautifully affimilated, and to perceive 
the truth, of which this is the image? Or rather, fhall we be able from 
truth to obtain truth itfelf, and its image, if the image is but properly fabri- 
cated ? 

Crat. It appears to me, that this muft neceffarily be obtained from truth. 

Soc. After what manner, therefore, it is neceffary to learn, or to find out 
things, is perhaps a degree of knowledge beyond what you and I are able to 
obtain, It will be fufficient, therefore, to acknowledge this, that things are 
not to be learned from names, but are much rather to be learned and 
difcovered from themíelves. 

CRAT. It appears fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But ftill further, let us confider, left this multitude of names tending 
to the fame thing fhould deceive us, if, in reality, thofe by whom they were 
eftablifhed confidered all things as proceeding and flowing ; for they appear 
to me to have held this opinion. But fhould this be the cafe, their opinion 
is however erroneous: for thefe men having fallen, as it were, into a certain 
vortex, are themfelves confounded, and would willingly, by dragging us 
along, hurl us into the fame whirlpool For contider, O wonderful 
Cratylus ! that which I often dream about, whether or not we fhould fay 
that there is any fuch thing as the beautiful itíelf, and the good, and fo of 
every thing elfe. 

CRAT. It appears to me, Socrates, that there is. 

Soc, 
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Soc. Let us therefore confider this affair, not as if a certain countenance, 
or any thing of this kind, is beautiful ; for all thefe appear to flow : but we: 
afk, whether the beautiful ittelf does not always remain fuch as it is? 

Crat. It is neceffary that it fhould. 

Soc. Can it therefore be properly denominated, if it is always fecretly 
flying away! And can it, in the firft place, be faid that it is, and, in the next 
place, that it is of fuch a particular nature? Or is it not neceffary, in this 
cafe, that, while we are {peaking about it, it fhould immediately become 
fomething elfe, fecretly withdraw itfelf, nor be any longer fuch as it was? 

CRAT. It is neceffary. 

Soc. How, then, can that be any thing, which never fubfifts in a fimilar 
manner? For if, at any time, it fhould fubfift in a fimilar manner, in that 
time in which it is thus fimilarly effe&ed, it is evident that it would 
fuffer no mutation: but, if it always fubfifts in a fimilar manner, and is the 
fame, how can it fuffer mutation, or be moved, fince it never departs from 
its idea? 

CnA T. By no means. 

Soc. But neither can it be known by any one; for, as foon as that which 
is endued with knowledge accedes to it, it becomes fomething different and 
various, fo that it cannot be known what quality it poffeffes, or how it fub- 
fits: for no knowledge can know that which it knows, when the obje& of 
its knowledge has no manner of fubfiftence. 

Crart. It is as you fay. 

Soc. But neither, Cratylus, can there be any fuch thing as knowledge, 
if all things glide away, and nothing abides. For if knowledge itfelf does 
not fall from a fubfiftence, as knowledge, knowledge will perpetually abide, 
and will be always knowledge: but if the form itfelf of knowledze glides 
away, it will at the fame time glide into fomething different from the form 
of knowledge, and will no longer be knowledge ; but if it always glides away, 
it will always be fomething different from knowledge: and from hence it 
follows that neither knowledge, nor the obje& of knowledge, will have any 
fubfitence, But if that which knows always is, then that which is known 
will always have a fubfiftence, together with the beautiful, the good, aud 
every thing elfe which we are now {peaking of; and none of thefe, as it 
appears to me, will be fimilar ether to that which flows, or is borne along. 
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But whether things of this kind fubfift in this manner, or whether as the 
followers of Heraclitus and many others affert, it is by no means eafy to per- 
ceive; nor is it very much the province of a man endued with intellect, to 
give himfelf up, and his own foul, to the ftudy of names, believing in their 
reality, and confiding in their author, as one endued with knowledge: and 
thus, in confequence of poffeffing no found knowledge, either concerning the 
founder of names, or things themfelves, confidering all things as flowing 
like earthen veffels, and viewing them fimilar to men difeafed with a rheum, 
as if every thing fubfifted according to flowing and diftillation, Perhaps, 
therefore, Cratylus, this may be the cafe, and perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to confider this affair in a very ftrenuous and diligent manner, fince 
it is by no means eafy to apprehend the truth: for as yet you are but a young 
man, and in the vigour of your age; and if you fhould difcover any thing in 
the courfe of your inquiries, you ought to communicate it to me. 

CRAT. I fhall actin this manner. And I very well know, Socrates, that I 
am not at prefent without confideration ; but, in confequence of fpeculating 
this affair, the truth feems to me to be much more on your fide, than on that 
of Heraclitus. 

Soc. Afterwards therefore, my friend, when you come hither again, in- 
ftru& me: but now, agreeably to your determination, proceed to the field ; 
and Hermogenes, here, will attend you. 

Crat. Be it fo, Socrates: and do you alfo endeavour to think upon thefe 
things. 


THE END OF THE CRATYLUS. 
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EPISTLE I.* 


DION to DIONYSIUS—Profperity. 


E 
W HILE I refided fo long with you, and managed the affairs of your 
kingdom with fuch fidelity, that you might be benefited beyond otners, I ful 
tained grievous calumaies. For I know you are convinced, that nothing in- 
human was ever perpetrated with my confent. And of the truth of this, all 
thofe are my witneffes, who governed in conjun&ion with you; many of 
whom, through ftrenuous endeavours, I liberated from no trifling calamities, 
And when you poffeffed the fole authority, I often preferved your city ; butat 
length I was difmiffed by you, and ordered to fet fail, in a more ignominious 
manner than it becomes you to expel a mendicant ; and this, after I had fo 
long refided with you. As to what remains, therefore, I thall confult re- 
{peting myfelf in a more inhuman manner. But you being fo great a tyrants 
will govern alone. As to the fplendid gold, which you gave for my difmiffion; 
] return it you by Bacchius, the bearer of this Epiftle : for it was neither fuf- 
ficient for a viaticum, nor ufeful for the reft of life. It would likewite pro- 
cure great difgrace to you as the giver, and not much lefs to me as the re- 
ceiver. But it evidently makes no difference to you, either to give or re- 
ceive as much gold as this ; and on its being returned to you, you may make 
the fame prefent to fome other of your aífociates, as you made to me. For 
you have paid fufficient attention to me. And now that fentence of Euri- 


* This and the fifth Epiftle appear to have been written by Dion, the celebrated but unfortunate 


difciple of Plato, though the Aldine edition afcribes them to Plato, 
pides 
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pides feafonably occurs to my remembrance, ** That when affairs happen to 
be different from what they are at prefent, you will pray for fuch a man to 
be prefent with you." But I with to remind you, that the greater part of 
other tragic poets, when they introduce a tyrant dying through the machina- 
tions of (ome one, make him vociferate as follows: * Miferabie that I am, I 
perith deftitute of friends." But no one reprefents a tyrant perifhing through 
the want of gold. The following poetical fentences, likewife, will not be dif- 
approved by the intelligent: ** Not fplendid gold, in this miferable life of 
mortals moft rare, not diamonds, nor tables of filver, which are highly va- 
lued by men, are fo glitteringto the fight; nor yet fertile, weighty acres of 
wide extended land, as the unanimous conceptions of good men.” Farewell, 
and know thus much of us who are far diftant, that you may conduct yourfelf 
better towards others. 


EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE II. 


PLATO to DIONYSIUS—Profperity. 


I HAVE heard from Archidemus, that you think refpecting yourfe!f, that not 
only I, but my familiars, Dion alone excepted, ought neither to do you any in- 
jury, nor fpeak ill of you. But this affertion, that Dion is to be excepted 
fignifies that I do not rule over my familiars. For if I had dominion, as well 
over others, as youand Dion, I think great good would be the refulr, both to all 
you and the reft of the Greeks. But now I am great, in rendering myfelf obe- 
dient to the dictates of my reafon. I {peak in this manner, becaufe Crati- 
ftolus and Polyxenus have not given you any genuine information: for they 
report, that one of thefe fhould fay, he had heard among the Olympians that 
many of my affociates reviled you. Perhaps he heard more accutely than I did. 
But it is proper, as it appears tome, that, whenever any thing of this kind 
refpecting my affociates is mentioned to you, to write to me refpecting the 
affair: for I (hall neither be afraid nor afhamed to fpeak the truth. But 
to you and me things are thus mutually circumftanced. Nor are we un- 
known to any one of the Greeks, as 1 may fay, nor is our converfation 
paffed over in filence; nor fhould it be concealed from you, that neither will 
it be paffed over in filence by pofteritv: for thofe by whom it is received are 
fuch, that they are neither few nor obfcure. Butwhy do I thus fpeak ? I will 
now tell you, affuming an elevated exordium. 

Wifdom and mighty power naturally tend, to the fame: and thefe two 
always purfue, feek, and unite with each other. In the next place, men are 
delighted with thefe, whether they make them the fubje& of their private 
converfations, or hear them celebrated in poetical compofitions. Thus thote 
who difcourfe about Hiero, and Paufanias the Lacedzmonian, rejoice to 
mention the familiarity of Simonides with thefe men, and to relate what he 
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did and faid to them. In like manner they are accuftomed to celebrate Pe- 
riander the Corinthian in conjunction with Thales the Milefian ; Pericles and 
Anaxagoras,Croefus and Solon, as powerful with wife men, and Cyrusas a pow- 
erful man. Poets too, in imitation of this, bring together Creon and Tirefias ; 
Polydus and Minos; Agamemnon and Neftor ; Ulyfles and Palamedes : and, 
as it appears to me, for the fame reafon, the firít men joined Prometheus with 
Jupiter. But of thefe, they reprefent fome as difcordant, and others as friendly 
with each other; and again, fome as at one time friendly, and at another 
difcordant: and they celebrate as well their mutual agreements as their 
diffenfions. But I mention all thefe particulars, becaufe I am willing to 
evince that men will not be filent refpecting us when we are dead ; fo that we 
ought not to neglect the opinion of mankind. For it is neceffary, as it feems, 
that we fhould pay attention to futurity ; fince it comes to pafs, through a 
certain nature, that the moft illiberal of mankind are not at all concerned 
about the opinion of pofterity: but the moft worthy men do every thing that 
they may be juftly celebrated hereafter. And this 1 confider as an argue 
ment that the dead have a certain perception of what is tranfacted here. For 
the moft excellent fouls prophefy that this will be the cafe; butthis is not 
afferted by tbe moft depraved. And the prophecies of divine men are more 
powerful than of thofe that are not divine. I alfo think, that if it were per- 
mitted thofe deceafed perfons, of whom I have fpoken above, to corre& their 
converíatious, they would very earneftly endeavour that better things might be 
faid of them than at prefent. This, therefore, it is yet permitted us to fav, 
through the favour of divinity, that if we have done any thing unbecoming 
during our former acquaintance with you, either in word or deed, we may 
correct it; that a true opinion may be entertained of us by pofterity reípect- 
-ing philofophy ; viz. a better opinion if we are worthy, and the contrary if 
weare depraved. And indeed, if we pay attention to this, we cannot do any 
thing more pious, noris any thing more impious than the neglect of it. 
But how this ought to take place, and what the juftice is which it contains, I 
will tell vou. 
When I came into Sicily, I had the reputation of excelling very much in 
philofophy. I was alfo willing on my arrival among the Syracufians to have 
you a witnefs of my renown, that philofophy might alfo be honoured for me 
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by the multitude. But my wifhes were not crowned with fuccefs. I do not 
however affigu as the caufe of this, that which is affigned by many, bat I at- 
tribute it to your not entirely believing in me. But you were willing to 
difmifs me aud call others, and to inquire into the nature of my bufinefs, by 
this as it feems diftrufting me. And thofe that fpoke loudly of thefe things 
were many, and who likewife affirmed that you indeed detpifed me, and feri- 
oufly applied yourfelf to other things. Such indeed were the reports at that 
time. 

Now hear however what after thefe things it is juft to do, that I may reply 
to your queftion, how you and I ought mutually to conduct ourfelves. If 
then you entirely defpife philofophy, you mutt bid farewell to it. But if you 
have either heard from another, or have yourfelf difcovered things more ex- 
cellent than. thofe you have received from me, then honour thefe. — But if 
our doétrines pleafe you, then you ought highly to honour me. Now, there- 
fore, as from the beginning, do you lead and I will follow. For being ho- 
noured by, I will honour you; but not being honoured, I will remain filent. 
Further ftill, if you honour me, and in doing this take the lead, you will ap- 
pear to honour philofophy : and this will procure you that which you ardently 
defire, the reputation of being confidered by the multitude as a philofopher. 
But if I fhould honour you, without being honoured by you, I fhould feem to 
admire and purfue wealth : and we know that this is confidered as difgraceful 
by all men. In fhort, if you honour me, an ornament to both of us will 
eufue ; but if I honour you, difgrace to both of us will be the confequence. 
And thus much for thefe particulars. 

But the little fphere ' is not properly made: and this Archidemus will fhow 
you on his arrival. It is likewife requifite to render apparent to him the par- 
ticulars refpecting that which is far more honourable and divine than this, 
and about which you interrogate me through him. For you fay, according to 
his report, that I have not fufficiently demonfirated to you the particulars re- 
fpecting the firft nature. I muft fpeak to you therefore in enigmas, that in 
cafe the letter fhould be intercepted either by land or fea, he who reads it may 
not underftand this part of its contents :. AU things are fituated about the 


* What this little fphere was is uncertain. Perhaps it was a kind of orrery. 
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king! of all things; and all things fubfift for his fake, and he is the caufe of all 
beautiful things. But fecond things are fituated about that which is fecond; 
; and 


1 The following obfervations, extracted from the fecond book of Proclus on the Theology of 
Plato, form an excellent comment on the prefent paffage, which is no lefs deeply myftical than 
truly admirable: 

Plato here evidently neither connumerates the ineffable principle of things with the other prin- 
ciples pofterior to him, nor does he coarrange it, as the leader of a triad, with the fecond and 
third powers. For in a triadic divifion, the firt monad isthe leader of the firt orders, and which 
are coordinate with itfelf: but the fecond is the leader of fecond orders; and the third of thofe 
that are third. And if fome one fhould apprehend that the firft principle is the leader of all things, 
fo as to comprehend at once both fecond and third allotments, yet the caufe which fubfifts ac- 
cording to comprehenfion, is different from that which fimilarly pervades to all things. And all 
things indeed are fubje& to the king of all things, according to one reafon and one order: but to 
the firft of the triad, things fir are fubje&ed according to the fame order; and it is neceffary 
that things fecond and third fhould be fubfervient according to their communion with the remain- 
ing kings. Is it not evident, therefore, that what is here faid in a remarkable manner celebrates 
the exempt nature of the fir caufe, and his uncoordination with the other kingdoms of the 
gods? For Plato fays, that the king of all fimilarly reigns over all things, that all things fubfift 
about him, and that both effence and energy are prefent with all things for his fake. 

Obferve too, that Plato cal's the firft god king, but he does not think proper to give this appel- 
lation to the reft. He likewife calls him the king not only of things firft, as the fecond of things 
fecond, and the third of things third, but as the caufe at once of all being and of all beauty. 
Hence the highe(t god precedes the other caufes in an exempt and uniform manner, and is nei- 
ther celebrated by Plato as coordinated with them, nor as the leader of a triad. 

But when Plato a little after fays, *€* This your inquiry concerning the caufe of all beautiful 
things is as of a nature endued with a certain quality," he clearly indicates that neither language 
nor knowledge is adapted to that which is firl : for, as being unknown, it cannot be appre- 
hended by intelligence, and as beiag ancircumferibed, it cannot be explained by words. But 
whatever you fay of it, you will fay, as of a certazu thing; and you will fpeak indeed a'ou/ it, 
but vou will not fpeak zt. For fpeaking of the things of which it is the caufe, we are unable to , 
fax, or to apprehend, through intelligence, what it is. 

Here, therefore, the addition of quality and the bufy energy of the foul remove it from the 
goodnefs which is exempt from all things, by the redundancy of its conceptions about it. This 
likewi*e draws the foul down to kindred, connate, and multiform intelligibles, and prevents her 
from receiving that which is characterized by unity, and is occult in the participation of the good. 
And it is not only proper that the human foul fhould be purified from things coordinate with 
itfelf in the union and communion with that which is firft, and that for this purpofe it fhould 
Jeave all the multitude of itfelf behind, and, exciting its own hyparxis, approach with clofed eyes, 
as it is foid, to the king of all things, and participate of his light as much as this is lawful for it 
to accomplifh ; but intelic& alfo, which is prior to us, and all divine natures, by thcir higheft 
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and fuch as are third in gradation about that which is third. The human foul 
therefore extends itfelf in order to learn the quality of thefe things, and looks to 


Juch 


unions, fupereffential torches *, and firft hyparxes, are united to that which is firft, and always 
participate of its exuberant fulnefs ; and this not fo far as they are that which they are, but fo 
far as they are exempt from things allied to themíelves, and converge to the one principle of all. 
For the caufe of all diffeminated in all things impreffions of his own all-perfe& tranfcendency, 
and through thefe eftablifhes all things about himfelf, and being exempt from wholes, is ineffably 
prefent to all things. Every thing, therefore, entering into the ineffable of its own nature, finds 
there the fymbol of the father of all. All things too naturally venerate him, and are united to 
him, through an appropriate myftic impreflion, divefting themfelves of their own nature, and 
haftening to become his impreffion alone, and to participate him alone, through the defire o£ his 
unknown nature, and of the fountain of good. Hence, when they have run upwards as far as 
to this caufe, they become tranquil, and are liberated from the parturitions and the defire which 
all things naturally poffefs of goodnefs unknown, inefable, imparticipable, aud tranfcendently 
full. But that what is here faid is concerning the firt god, and that Plato, in thefe conceptions, 
leaves him uncoordinated with and exempt from the other caufes, has been, I think, fufficiently. 
evinced. 

Let us then in the next place confider each of the dogmas, and adapt them to our conceptions 
concerning caufe, that from thefe we may comprehend, by a rcafoning procefs, the fcope of the 
whole of Plato’s theology. Let then one truth concerniug the firft principle be efpecially that 
which celebrates his incffable, fimple, and all-tranfcending nature; which eftablifhes all 
things about him, but does not affert that he generates or produces any thing, or that he pre- 
fubfifts as the end of things pofterior to himfelf. For fuch a form of words neither adds any 
thing to the unknown, who is exempt from all things, nor multiplies him who is eftablifhed 
above all union, nor refers the habitude and communion of things fecondary to him «ho is per- 
feclly imparticipable. Nor in fhort does it announce that it teaches any thing about him, or con- 
cerning his nature, but about the fecond aud third natures which fubfift after him.. 

Such then being this indication of the firt god, and fuch the manner in which it venerates. 
the inefable, the fecond to this is that which converts all the defires of things to him, and ccle- 
brates him as the object of defire to and common end of all things, according io one caufe which 
precedes all other caufes. For the laft of things fubfills only for the fake of fomething cHe, but 
the firit is that only for the fake of which all other things fubfit : and all the natures that fub- 
fit between participate of thefe two idioms. Hence they genuinely adhere to the natures which 
furpafs them, as objects of defire, but impart the perfection of defires to fubordinate beings.. 

The third fpeculation of the principle of things is far inferior to the preceding, confidering 
him as. giving fubfiftence to all beautiful things. For to celebrate him as the fupplier of good, 
and as end preceding the two orders of things, is not very remote from the narration which fays, 
that all caufes are pollerior to him, and derive their fubfiltence from bim, as well thofe which are 


* Yaipsveias TuTo. Proctus thus den*minatee the fuperefential uni i- s conformably to what is faid of them by Plato in the 
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fuch particulars as are allied to itfelf, none of which are fuficient for the pur- 
fofe. But about the king himfelf, and the natures of which I have fhoken, there 


1$ 


paternal, and the fources of good, as thofe that are the furpliers of prolific powers. But to afcribe 
to him a producing ard generative caufe, is fill more rem ‘te from the all-perfe& union of the 
firt. For as it cannot be known or diicuffed by language, by fecondary natures, it mult not be 
faid that it is the caufe, or that it is gene ative of beings, but we fhould celebrate in filence this 
ineflabie nature, and this perfcétly caufelefs caufe which is prior to all caufes. If, however, as we 
endeavour to afcribe to him zbe good and the one, we in like manner attribute to him caufe, and that 
which is final or paternal, we muft pardon the parturition of the foul about this ineffable prin- 
ciple, afpiring to perceive him with the eye of intellect, and to fpeak about him; but, at the fame 
time, the exempt tranfcendency of tbe one which is immeníe mutt be confidered as furpafling an 
indication of this kind. 

From thefe things, therefore, we may receive the facred conceptions of Plato, and an order 
adapted to things themfelves. And we may fay that the firft part of this fentence fufficiently in- 
dicates the fimplicity, tranfcendency, and in fhort the unccordination with all things of the king 
of all. For the affevtion that all things fubfit about him, unfolds the hyparxis of things fecond, 
but leaves that which is beyond ali things without any connexion with things pofterior toit. But 
the fecond part celebrates the king of all things as prearranged in the order of end. For that which 
is the higheft of all caufes, is immediately conjoined with that which is prior to caufe; but of this 
kind is the final caufe, and that for the fake of which all things fubfift. This, therefore, is pofterior 
to theother, and is woven together with the order of things, and the progreffion of the Platonic 
do&rine. 

Again, the third part afferts him to be productive of all beautiful things, and thns adds to him 
a fpecies of canfe inferior to the final. Whence alfo Plotinus, T think, does not hefitate to cali the 
firt god the fountain of the beautiful. Tt is neceffary therefore to attribute that which is beft to the 
heft of al] things, that he may be the caufe of all, and in reality prior to caufe. But this is zbe good. 
Thistoo, which is an admirable circumftance, mav be feen in thewordsof Plato, that the firft of thefe 
three divinedogmas, neither prefumes to favany thing about /Zegood, and tliis incffahle nature, nor 
does it permit us to refer any fpecies of caufe to it. But the fecond dogma leaves indeed the good 
ineflable, as it is fit it fhould, but, from the habitude of things poflerior to it, enables us to collect 
the final caufe: for it does not refvfe to call it that for the fake of which all things fubfift. But 
when it afferts that all things are for the fake of the good, it excites in us the conception of the 
cominunien and coordination of that which isthe object of defire with the defiring natures. And 
the third dogma evinces that tbe good is the caule of all beautiful things. But this is to fay fome- 
thing concerning it, and to add to the fimplicity of the fir(t caufe, and not to abide in the concep- 
tion of the end, but to conjoin with it the producing principle of things fecond. And it appears 
to me that Plato here indicates the natures which are proximately unfolded into light after the firit. 
For it is not poffible to fay any thing concerning it except at one time being impelled to this from 
al! things, and at another from the beft of things : for it is the caufe of hvparxis to all things, is frat 
participated by the bell of tbings, and unfolds its own feparate union through the idiom of thefe. 
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is nothing of this kind: but the foul fheaks of that which is hoflerior to this. 
Indeed, O fon of Dionyfius and Doris, this your inquiry concerning the caufe of 
all beautiful things, 1s as of a nature endued with a certain quality. Or 
rather it is a parturition refhecling this ingenerated in the foul; from which be. 
who is not liberated will never in reality acquire truth. 

You have faid, that you thought of mentioning this tome, in the garden, 
when we were feated under the laurel trees, and that it was your invention. 
But I have faid, that if this appears to you to fubfift in this manner, you 
have freed me from a long difcuffion. Nor fhall we ever find any other 
inventor ; but about this I fhal] be very bufily employed. Perhaps however 
you have heard this from fome one, or perhaps you have been impelled to 
advance thus far bv a drume allotment. You have not however apprehended 
what a it:biliy the demonftrations of this thing poffeís; but you fpring 
for ard at dierent times in a d.fferent manner, about that which is the 
object of phantaiy, while in the mean time the thing of which we are now 
fpeaking is not any tling of this kind. Nor is this the cafe with you alone: 
but be well affured that no one, when he firft hears me, is in the beginning 
otherwife affected. And one indeed, finding more difficulty, and another 
lefs, they are fcarcely at length liberated from parturition. But nearly all 
of them labour not a tittle. As this therefore has been, and is the cafe, in 
my opinion, we have nearly found that about which you inquire in your 
letters, I mean, how we ought to be affected towards each other. For after 
you have difcuffed thefe particulars, with the affiítance of other perfons, aud 


We aferibe to it therefore the one and the good, from the donation from it which pervades to all 
things. For of thofe things of which all participate, we fay there is no other caufe than that 
which is eftabl:thed prior to all thefe. But the about which (o asg: 2), the through which iro 4i ww), 
the from which (to 22’ ov) particularly fubfift in the intelligible gods : and from thefe they are af- 
cribed to the firft god. = For whence can we fappofe the unical gods derive their idioms, except 
from that which is prior to them? To this fummit of intelligibles therefore the term. about is 
adapted, becaufe all the divine orders occultly proceed about this fummit which is arranged prior 
to them. But the term through which pertains to the middle order of intelligibles : for all things 
fubfift for the fake of eternity and an hvparxis perfectly entire. And the term from which is 
adapted to the extremity of intelligibles: for this fir produces all things, and adorns them uni- 
formly. i 

t [n all the editions of Plato that I have feen, xaxw: is here erroncoufty printed inflcad of .:auy, 
I fay erroneoufly, becaufe not only the authority of Proclus but the (enfe ot the patfage proves it to 
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have compared them with the opinions of others, and confidered them by 
themfelves, then, if your inquiry has been properly conducted, you will 
accord both with them and us. How then is it poffible that thefe things, 
and all of which we have fpoken, fhould not take place? 

You have, therefore, acted rightly in now fending Archidemus to us. 
And after he has returned to you and has related my opinion, other doubts 
will perhaps rife in your mind. If, therefore, you confult properly, you 
will fend Archidemus to me again. But he, as if laden with merchandife, 
will again return to you. And if you do this, twice or thrice, and fuffici- 
ently examine the things which I fhall fend, 1 fhould wonder if you are 
not much better difpofed with refpeét to the particulars you are in doubt of 
than at prefent. You fhould, therefore, boldly a& in this manner: for 
neither vou, nor Archidemus, can engage in any merchandife more becom- 
ing or more acceptable to divinity than this. Be careful, however, that thefe 
things do not fall among men void of difcipline: for, «s it appears to me, 
there are fcarcely any particulars which will ahhear more ridiculous to the 
multitude than thefe; nor again, any which will appear more wonderful and 
enthufiaftic to thofe that are well born. But when often repeated and con- 
tinually heard, and this for many years, they are fcarcely at length, with great 
labour, purified like gold. 

But hear the wonderful circumítance which takes place in this affair: 
for there are many men who have heard thefe things, who are able to 
learn and able to remember, who are fagacious in examining and judging, 
who are now advanced in years, and who have heard thefe things for not 
lefs than thirty years; thefe men now fay, that things which formerly 
appeared to them to be moft incredible, now appear to them to be moft 
credible and perfpicuous. And things which were formerly confidered by 
them as moft credible, now appear to them to be the very contrary. Look- 
ing therefore to this, be careful left you repent of what you have now 
unworthily uttered. But the greateft means of defence in this cafe, 
confifts not in writing, but learning: for things which are written cannot 
be kept from the public view. On this acccuut, I have never at any time 
written any thing about thefe particulars. Nor is there any book profeffediy 
compofed by Plato, nor will there be, But what has now been faid, is to be 
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afcribed * to Socrates, who was a worthy character, even while a young man. 
Farewell, and be perfuaded by me; and when you have often read this Epiftle, 
commit it to the flames. And thus much for thefe particulars, 

With refpe& to Polyxenus, you wonder that I do not fend him to you, 
But I fay the fame at prefent as I have formerly faid concerning Lycophron, 
and the others that are with you, viz. that, both naturally and from the 
method of your difcourfe, you very much excel them in the art of fpeaking, 
Nor is any one of them willingly confuted as fome fuppofe, but unwillingly. 
And you appear indeed to have ufed and beftowed gifts upon them fufficiently 
well. Many other things may be faid about thefe particulars, as well as 
about others of the fame kind. But if you ufe Philiftion, do not fpare him, 
And if you can, employ Speufippus, and difmifs him. Speufippus indeed 
ftands in need of your affiftance. But Philiftion promifed me that he would 
very willingly come to Athens, if you would difmifs bim. You will likewife 
do well to difmifs him who belongs to the ftone quarries. But the requeft is 
trifling, both refpe&ing his domeftics, and Egefippus the fon of Arifton: for 
in one of your letters to me you fay, that if any one either injures him, or 
his domeftics, and you perceive it, you will not fuffer a continuance of the 
injury. Befides, it is worth while to {peak the truth refpecting Lyficlides : 
for he alone, of thofe who came from Sicily to Athens, has made no alter- 
ation refpecting our intimacy with each other, but continually fpeaks of our 
paft condu& as laudable and good. 


* Plato means nothing more by this, than that what has been above faid is conformable to the 
doctrine of Socrates, 
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EPISTLE III. 


PLATO to DIONYSIUS—Health. 


Yo U inquire, by your letter, whether it is better in falutations to ufe the 
word Zea/th, or rather to write, as I am accuftomed to do in letters to my 
friends, profperity. For you, as thofe who were then prefent relate, 
flattering the god who is worfhipped at Delphi, call him by this very 
appellation. And as they fay, you write hail, and yet preferve the 
voluptuous life of a tyrant. But I addreís neither man nor divinity 
with this falutation, Not divinity, becaufe in fo doing I fhould place him 
in an order contrary to his nature; as he is far removed from pleafure and 
pain. Nor man, becaufe pleafure often produces detriment and pain, and 
generates in the foul, indocility, oblivion, ftupidity, and infolence. And 
thus much refpeéting falutation, which, after you have read, you may take 
as you pleafe. 

But not a few report, that you faid to certain ambafladors who were with 
you, that you intended to reeftablifh the Grecian cities in Sicily, to rectify 
the government of the Syracufians, and give them a kingdom inftead of a 
tyranny. You affert, however, that though you very much defired, yet 
being impeded by me, you had not then an opportunity to put thefe 
Intentions in execution ; that I now teach Dion to do the very fame things 
himfelf ; and that, according to your conceptions of things, we fhall fubvert 
your government. You indeed know whether you derive any advantage 
from fuch affertions; but you certainly injure me by fpeaking contrary to 
the truth: for I am become fufficiently odious both to the mercenary 
foldiers and the Syracufian vulgar, through Philiftides and many others, on 
account of my refidence in the acropolis. For then thofe that dwelt out of 
the tower blamed me as the author of every crime, and afferted that you did 
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every thing through my perfuafions. However, you moft clearly know, 
that of my own accord I meddled very little with politics, and that this was 
only at firt, when I thought I might in fome degree be beneficial, while 
with a fufficient degree of earneftnefs I was compofing my books of Laws; 
to which you, or fome other perfon, have made additions contrary to my 
intention. For I hear that, afterwards, fome of you a&ed in a fraudulent 
manner with refpect to thefe writings: and thefe things indeed are 
manife(t to thofe that are able to diftinguifh the nature of my difpofition. 
But, as I juft now faid, I do not ftand in need of calumny from the 
Syracufians, and certain others whom you may have perfuaded by thefe 
affertions ; but I am much more in want of au apology againft the former 
calumny, than that which has now arifen after it, as being greater and 
more vehement. 

Againft thefe two calumnies, therefore, it is neceffary I fhould make 
a two-fold apology. In the firft place afferting, that I very properly avoided 
engaging with you in political affairs: and in the fecond place, that 
my advice was not that which you fay it was, and that I did not impede you, 
when you defigned to reeftablifh the Grecian cities. Hear then, in the firft 
place, the particulars of my firít apology. I came to Syracufe, in confequence 
of being called by you and Dion, who was already approved of by me, 
and who had formerly been my gueft. He likewife had arrived at that 
period of life which we call a middle age, and in which thofe that are cndued 
with the fmalleft degree of intellect, will apply themfelves to fuch affairs as 
were then the fubject of your deliberations. But you were very young, and 
“very ignorant of thofe particulars in which you ought to have been {killed ; 
and you were likewife perfe&ly unknown to me. After this, fome man, 
or god, or a certain fortune in conjunction with you, expelled Dion, 
and you were left alone. Do you think therefore, that at that time 1 
had any communion with you in political affairs; perceiving as I did, that a 
prudent counfellor was banifhed by you, and that an imprudent perfon 
was left, with a multitude of bafe men; fo that he did not govern in reality, 
but while he thought he had dominion, he was governed by men of this 
defcription? In thefe circumftances, what ought to have done? Does it 
not neceffarily follow, that I ought to have done what I did do? I mean, to 
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bid farewell to politics, in order to avoid the calumnies of the malevolent, 
and to endeavour that you and Dion, who were far feparated from, and 
difcordant with each other, might become in the higheft degree mutual 
friends. You are my witnefs, that I never at any time remitted my 
endeavours to accomplifh this. At the fame time, we could fcarcely agree 
that I fhould return home, and that when the war was finifhed, in which you 
were then engaged, I and Dion íhould come to Syracufe; and that 
you would call us. Thefe were the tranfactions which happened when 
I firt came among the Syracufians, and on my returning home with 
fafety. 

After this, peace being made, you called me, not, however, according to 
the agreement, but you wrote to me that I fhould come alone, and that you 
would fend for Dion afterwards. On this account I did not come, which 
difpleafed Dion, who thought it would be better to comply with your 
requeft. On the following year a three-banked galley and letters came from 
you, and in thefe epiftles you fay, that if I will come, the affairs of 
Dion fhall be fettled according to my mind ; but that if I did not come, the 
very contrary fhould take place. I am afhamed to fay how many letters then 
came, both from vou, and others through you, from Italy and Sicily, to me, 
and to fuch as were my kindred and familiars ; all of them exhorting and 
requefting me to comply by all means with your entreaties. It appeared, 
therefore, to all thefe, beginning from Dion, that I ought to fet fail, and not 
behave effeminatelv, though I excufed myfelf on account of my age, and 
mentioned my doubts that you would not be fufficient to refit my calumni- 
ators, and thofe who wifhed to fow diffenfion between us. For I then faw, 
and now fee, with refpe& to the great and furpaffing poffeffons both of 
private perfons and monarchs, that in proportion to their magnitude, they 
nourifh calumniators, and thofe that devife noxious pleafures ; a greater evil 
than which neither wealth, nor the power of any other prerogative can 
produce. However, bidding farewell to all thefe confiderations, I deter- 
mined to come, that my friends might uot accufe me of ruining, through my 
negligence, the affairs of Dion, when they might have been fafe. 

You well know all that happened on my arrival. For I indeed thought; 
according to the compact made by you in your letters, that you would in the 
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firft place recall Dion, and reftore him to his former familiarity with you. 
If, as I perfuaded you, you had done fo at that time, perhaps, as my opinion 
prophefies, things would have been better for you, and the Syracufians, and the 
other Greeks. Afterwards, I thought that the property of D:on ought to be 
reftored, and that it ought not to be given to thofe among whom you thought 
proper it fhould be divided. Befides this, [thought that the ufual fum of money 
fhould be fent to him every year, and that it ought rather to be increafed than 
diminifhed on account of my being prefent. But as none of thefe things took 
place, I determined to depart. After this, however, you perfuaded me to ftay for 
a year, affirming that you wouldreftore all the property of Dion, fo that one half 
wouldbe fent to Corinth, and thattheother half fhould be left for his fon. I could 
relate many other things which you promifed todo, but have not performed ; 
but I omit them, on account of their multitude : for as you fold all the pof- 
feffions of Dion without his confent, though you affirmed you would not un- 
lefs he confented to it, you have placed a moft glorious colophon, O wonder- 
ful man, on all your promifes. For you devifed a thing neither beautiful nor 
elegant, nor juft, nor advantageous; I mean, you attempted to frighten me, 
as being ignorant of the tranfactions at that time, that I might ceafe entreating 
you to fend money to Dion. For when you banifhed Heraclides, which did 
not appear juft either to the Syracufians, or to me, and I, together with Theo- 
dotus and Euribius, requefted you to pardon him, making ufe of this as a fuffi- 
cient pretext, you faid that it had been for fome time paft evident to you, that 
I was not at all concerned about you, but only for Dion, and his friends and 
kindred. Aud now, as Theodotes and Heraclides are calumniated as being the 
familiars of Dion, you affert that I endeavour, by every poffible device, that 
they may not fuffer punifhment. And thus much for the political tranfac- 
tions of you and me. Andif you have feen any thing elfe difcordant in me 
with refpect to you, think it is reafonable that all this fhould have happened, 
and do not wonder that it has : for I fhould defervedly appear to be depraved to 
a man endued with any portion of intellect, if, perfuaded by the magnitude of 
your authority, I fhould betray my antient friend and gueft when acting evilly 
through you, and yet, as I may fay, being in no refpe& a worfe chara@er 
than you are ; and if I fhould prefer you though acting unjuflly, and fhould do 
every thing whi:h you enjoin for the fake of accumulating wealth, For if 
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there had been any change in my conduct, no other caufe than this would 
have been affigned of fuch mutation, And tbus much for this; you being 
the occafion of the deceitful friendfhip and difagreement between you and 
me. 

But my difcourfe now nearly brings me in connection to the fecond part of 
my apology. Attend therefore diligently, and confider whether I appear to 
you to affert that which is falfe, and not the truth : for I fay, that when Archi- 
demus and Ariftocritus were with you in the garden, about twenty days be- 
fore I returned home from Syracufe, you reproached me with the very fame 
thing as at prefent ; I mean, that I was more concerned for Heraclides, and 
every other perfon, than for you. You likewife interrogated me before them, 
whether I remembered, on my firft coming to Syracufe, that I advited vou to 
reeftablifh the Grecian cities. But I acknowledged that I did remember : 
and, even now, it appears to me that it were beft todo fo. I muft likewife re- 
late, O Dionyfius, what was faid after this: for I afked you, whether I fhould 
advife you to do this alone, or fomething elfe befides this. But you anfwered 
me in an angry and infolent manner; and on this account the injurious reply 
which you then made me is now become a true vifion inftead of a dream. 
But you afked me, in a very undifguifed manner, aud laughing at the fame 
time if I remember, whether I exhorted you as one properly inftruéted to 
do all thefe things or not. I replied, that you very properly reminded me. 
You then afked me whether I exhorted you as one learned in geometry, or 
how? But after thi I did not fay what I might have faid, fearing left, for 
the fake of a trifling word, the navigation which I expected fhould be con- 
tracted, inftead of being ample. That, therefore, for the fake of which all 
this has been faid by me, is as follows: 1 am unwilling to be calumniated by 
you, as having hindered you from reeftablifhing the Grecian cities, which 
were iubverted by the Barbarians, and aflifting the Syracufians, by giving 
them a kingdom inftead of a tyranny. Far you cannot falfely affert any 
thing of me, which lefs becomes me than this. 

Indeed, if there appeared to be any fufficient judgment of this affair, I 
could adduce other arguments, ftill clearer than thefe, to prove that I ex- 
horted you to do thefe things, but that you were unwilling to do them. 
for itis by no means difficult to fhow, ina perfpicuous manner, that by thus 
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acing you would have done the beft for yourfelf, the Syracufians, and all 
Sicily. 1f, therefore, you deny that you faid thefe things, when at the fame 
time you did fay them, this is fufficient to condemn you. But if you acknow- 
ledge that you did, think after this, that Stefichorus was a wile man, and 
imitating his recantation’, betake yourfelf from a falfe affertion to one that 
is true, 


* Sce the Phzedrus of Plato, where the circumflance here alluded to is cited at length, 
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EPISTLE IV. 


PLATO to DION of SYRACUSE—Profperity. 


I THINK that my alacrity with refpe& to cafual actions is apparent at all 
times, and that ] very ferioufly apply myfelf toaccomplifh them, not more for 
the fake of any thing elfe, than emulation in things beautiful. For I confider it 
as juft, that thofe who are in reality worthy men, and who aét in this manner, 
fhould obtain that renown which is their due. At prefent, therefore, through 
the favour of divinity, things fubfift in a proper manner : but with refpe& to 
future events there is the greateft conteft. For to excel in fortitude, fwiftnefss 
and ftrength, may appear a thing poffible to be accomplifhed by others ; but to 
excel in truth, juftice, magnificence, and graceful conduct refpecting all thefe, 
pertains to thofe, beyond all others, who afpire after the honour attendant on 
fuch things as thefe. Now, therefore, what I fay is manifeft. But at the fame 
time, we ought to remind ourfelves, that it is proper, as you well know, that 
we fhould differ more from other men than other men from boys. Hence it 
is evident that we ought to become fuch characters as we affert ourfelves to 
be; efpecially fince, through the favour of divinity, we may fay that this 
will be eafy for us to accomplith: for others, in order to effe& this, mutt 
neceffarily wander through many places. But the itate of your affairs is 
fuch, that this muft be accomplifhed by you in one particular part of the 
earth; and in this part the eyes of all men are efpecially turned towards 
you. Asyou are therefore beheld by all men, prepare yourfelf to exhibit to 
the world a fpecimen of the ancient Lycurgus and Cyrus, or any other, who 
appears to have furpaffed in the moral and political virtues; etpecially fince 
many, and indeed nearly all, men fay, there is great reafon to expect that, 
when Dionyfius is taken away, things will be in a ruinous ftate, through the 


emulation of you, Heraclides, Theodotus, and other illuftrious perfons. 
If 
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If, therefore, this (hould happen to be the cafe, which we muft hope will 
not, do you apply a remedy, that affairs may be brought to the beft condition. 
It will perhaps feem to you ridiculous that I fhould mention thefe things, be- 
caufe you are not ignorant of them: but I fee that in the theatres the com- 
batants are incited by boys, and not by their friends, though it might be fup- 
pofed that thefe would be induced earneftly to exhort them, through benevo- 
lence. Now therefore do you begin the conteít, and inform me by a letter 
if you require my afliftance. Affairs here are juft as when you were with 
us. Inform me, likewife, what you have done, or what you are now doing: 
for though we hear many things, we know nothing; and now letters from 
Theodotus and Heraclides are come to Lacedemon and Ægina. But we, as 
I have faid, though we hear many things about thefe particulars, yet we know 
nothing with certainty. Think likewife, that you appear to certain perfons 
to be lefs affable than is proper. Do not therefore forget, that the power of 
acting arifes from pleafing mankind, but that morofenefs occafions a defer- 
tion of affociates. May profperity attend you. 
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EPISTLE V. 


[E ee 


DION to PERDICCAS. 


I HAVE perfuaded Euphrzus, as you requeft me in your letter, to pay 
conftant attention to your affairs. But it is juit, hofpitable, and holy, that 
I fhould both advife you refpe&ing other things, and how you ought to ufe 
Euphreus. I ought, however, moftly to advife you in that of which you are 
now indigent through your age, and the fcarcity of youthful monitors. For 
there is a particular found from the feveral polities, juft as if it were emitted 
from certain animals, one from a democracy, another from an oligarchy, 
and another again from a monarchy. Many affert that thev underftand 
thefe voices, but, except a few, they are very far from underftanding them. 
Whichever of thefe polities therefore emits a proper found, both towards 
the gods, and towards men, and produces actions correfpondent to its 
found, that polity always flourifhes and is preferved. But when it imitates 
another found, it is corrupted. For this Euphrzus will be ufeful to you 
in no {mall degree, though he will likewife poffefs fortitude in other things. 
for I hope that he will difcover the reafons of a monarchy, not lefs than 
your affociates. If you employ him therefore for this purpofe, you will both 
derive advantage to yourfelf, and greatly benefit him. 

But if any one, hearing thefe things, fhould fay, Plato profeffed to know 
what is advantageous to a democracy, but though he had an opportunity, in 
his own city, of {peaking to the people, and giving them the beít advice, 
yet he never was known to rife and addrefs them; to this it may be 
anfwered, that Plato came late to his country, and that he became ac- 
quainted with the people when they were advanced in years, and after they 


had been accuftomed by thofe prior to him to do many things contrary to 
his 
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his advice: for he would moft willingly have confulted for its good, as for 
that of his father, if he had not thought he fhould have expofed himfelf to 
needlefs danger. But I think that the fame thing will take place with res 
{pect to his advice to me: for if we fhould appear to be incurable, he will 
bid a long farewell to us, and will abftain from advifing either me or mine. 


May you be profperous. 
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EPISTLE VI. 


— 


PLATO to HERMIAS, ERASTUS, and CORISCUS—Profperity. 


Ir appears to me, that fome one of the gods has benevolently and abun- 
dantly procured for you good fortune, if you only receive it in a becoming 
manner: for you dwell near to, and are able to benefit each other in the 
greateft degree. And to Hermias I fay, that neither a multitude of horfes, 
nor any other wailike apparatus, nor even an abundance of gold, poffeffes 
greater power, than friends that are ftable, and endued with found man- 
ners. But to Eraftus and Corifcus I fay, though I am an old man, that be- 
fides this beautiful witdom of ideas, that wifdom is requifite which poffeffes 
a guardian and defenfive power againít the bafe and unjuft: for they are 
unfkilled in fraud, through living fora long time with us, who are orderly, and 
not vicious men. On this account I have faid, that they ftand in need of thefe 
two kinds of wifdom, left they fhould be compelled to negle& true wifdom, 
and fhould pay more attention than is proper to human and neceffary wif- 
dom. But Hermias appears to me to have received this power from a na- 
ture which is not yet connate, and from art through experience. What 
then do I fay? To you, Hermias, I, as being more {killed in the manners and 
difpofition of Eraftus and Corifcus than you are, affert, indicate, and teftify, 
that you will not eafily find men whofe manners deferve greater confidence 
than thefe your neighbours. I advife you, therefore, to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with thefe men as much as poffible. And again, I advife you, 
Eraftus and Corifcus, to cultivate in return an acquaintance with Hermias, 
and endeavour, by mutual offices of kindnefs, to be united in the bonds of 
friendfhip. 

But 
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But if any one of you fhall appear to diffolve this union (for human af- 
fairs are not altogether ftable), fend hither to me and mine an epiftle con- 
taining an accufation of the delinquent. For I think that the reafons which 
our aufwer to this letter will contain, unlefs there has been fome great caufe 
for this diffolution, will again bind you in your former friendfhip and union, 
more than any incantation. Indeed, if all we and you philofophize as much 
as we are able, and as far as is permitted to each of us, the things which 
have now been oracularly delivered will poffefs their proper authority, But 
if we do not act in this manner, I will not relate the confequences: for I 
predict a good omen to you, and I fay, that if divinity pleafes, you will per- 
form all thefe good aétions. But it is requifite that this Epiftle fhould be 
read by you three together; or at leaft by two of you in common, as often 
as poffible; and that you fhould ufe it by compact, and an eftablifhed law; 
at the fame time taking an oath, with an earneftnefs by no means inelegant, 
and with difcipline, the fifter of this earneftnefs, and {wearing by that god, 
who is the leader' of all things prefent and future, and by the father and 
lord of this leader and caufe: whom, if we truly philofophize, we fhall 
all clearly know, in as great a degree as is poffible to happy men. 


* By that god who is the leader of all things, Plato means Jupiter the artificer of the univerfe ; 
and by the father and lord of this leader, the ineffable principle of things. 
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EPISTLE VII. 


PLATO to the Kindred and Affociates of DION—Profperity. 


YOU write to me, that it is requifite to think that your fentiments about 
politics are the fame as thofe of Dion; and that I fhould be exhorted to join 
with you as much as poffible, both in word and deed. Indeed, if you have 
the fame opinion and defire with him, I fhall certainly join with you; but if 
you have not, it will be requifite to deliberate frequently on the fubje&. 
But his thoughts and defire were not fuch as you conjecture. I, however, 
as knowing them, can clearly relate what they were. 

When I firft came to Syracufe, I was nearly forty years old, and the age 
of Dion was then the fame as that of Hipparinus is at prefent. He has 
likewife always perfevered in the opinion which he then entertained ; I mean, 
that the Syracufians ought to be free, and that they fhould be governed by 
the beft laws. So that it is by no means wonderful, if fome god has caufed 
Dion to accord with him in opinion refpecting a polity. But the manner 
in which this was effected, is a thing which deferves to be heard both by 
young and old. I wiil, however, endeavour to relate the affair to you from. 
the beginning: for at prefent it will be opportune. 

When I was a young man I was affected in the fame manner as the 
many. For I determined, as foon as I became my own matter, to betake 
myfelf immediately to the common affairs of the city, In the mean time, 
the following politica] circumftances happened to me: The polity which 
exifted at that time being reviled by many, a change took place. Then one 
and fifty men being chofen as governors, eleven of them prefided in the city, 
and ten in the Pirzus; and each of thefe directed the affairs in the city. 
But the remaining thirty were invefted with fupreme authority. Some of 
thefe being my familiars, were well known to me, and immediately called 
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on me to attend to politics, as a thing proper for me to ftudv. But the 
manner in which I was affected was not at all wonderful, on account of 
my youth: for I theught that they ought to govern the city fo as to bring 
it from an unjuft life to juft manners. And in confequence of this, I very 
diligently attended to their conduct. But I perceived that thefe men, in a 
fhort time, evinced that the former polity was golden in comparifon with 
theirs: for, befides acting unjuftly in other refpeéts, they fent Socrates, 
who was my friend, and older than I am, and who, I am not afhamed to 
fay, was the moft juft of any one then exifting; they fent him, I fay, toge- 
ther with certain others, in order to bring back one of the citizens by force, 
that he might be punifhed with death. They likewife endeavoured to make 
Socrates join with them in the management of affairs, whether he was will- 
ing or not. He refufed however to comply, and determined to expofe him- 
felf to every danger, rather than be a partaker of their impious deeds. All 
which when I perceived, together with other fimilar particulars of no finall 
importance, ] was indignant, and withdrew myfelf from the evil men of that 
time. 

Not long after this, the thirty tyrants were cut off, and the whole of the 
then exifting polity was fubverted. Again, therefore, I was incited, though 
in a more moderate degree, to engage in common and political affairs. But 
many circumftances then took place, at which any one might be indignant, 
owing to the difordered ftate of affairs at that time. Nor was it wonderful, 
that in fuch mutations certain enemies fhould be punifhed in a more fevere 
manner, although thofe that returned were very equitable.  IIowever, 
through a certain fortune, it happened, that our affociate Socrates was 
brought into a court of juftice, and was accufed of the greateft impiety, and 
which pertained to Socrates the leaft of all men. For fome led him along 
as an impious perfon, but others gave fentence againít him, and condemned 
him to death, who at that very time was unwilling to partake of the unholy 
deed refpecting the removal of one of his exiled friends. On perceiving 
thefe things therefore, together with the men who had the management of 
political affairs, and their laws and manners, the more 1 confidcred them as 
I advanced in years, by fo much the more difficult did the right adminitlra- 
tion of political concerns appear to me: for this cannot be accomplifted 
without friends and Saithful affociates, But at that time, it was not eafy to 
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find thefe: for our city was then no longer governed according to our fa- 
thers manners and purfuits; and it was not poffible to obey fuch as were 
new, with any degree of eafe, in confequence of the written laws and the 
manners being corrupted. 

This likewife was wonderful in the affair, that I, who at firft was ardently 
defirous of engaging in political concerns, when I beheld the difordered ftate 
of things, was at length giddy with the view. However, I did not withdraw 
my attention from them, but determined to fee whether fomething better 
might not take place refpe&ting thefe very things, and the whole polity, and 
always to wait a fit opportunity of acting. At laft I perceived that all 
the cities exifting at prefent were badly governed. For as to what relates 
to laws, they are nearly in an incurable ftate, without the affiftance of fome 
wonderful apparatus in conjunction with fortune. I am therefore com- 
pelled to fay, praifing genuine philofophy, that through this we are enabled to 
perceive fuch political concerns as are juft, and all the affairs of private in- 
dividuals. Hence, the human race will not be liberated from evils, till either 
the genus of thofe that philofophize with rectitude and truth obtains the govern- 
ment of political affairs, or thofe that govern in cities, from a certain divine 
allotment, truly philofophize. With this conception, I firt came to Italy 
and Sicily. But on my arriving thither, I was by no means pleafed with 
the life which is called happy; a life full of the Italian and Syracufian 
tables, and which confifts in repletion twice a day, in never lying alone by 
night, and fuch other particulars as follow a life of this kind: for from 
thefe manners, no man under the heavens would ever become wife, if he is 
nourifhed in them from his youth, however admirable his natural difpofition 
may be: nor will fuch a one ever become temperate. And the fame thing 
may be faid refpecting the other virtues. But no city can acquiefce in its 
laws, while the citizens are of opinion, that it is proper to confume all their 
poffeffions in fuperfluous coft; and that, negleGting every thing elfe, they 
fhould give theinfelves up to feafting and venereal delight. For it is necef- 
fary that fuch cities as thefe fhould never ceafe changing into tyranuies, 
oligarchies, and democracies, and that the powerful among them fhould not 
even endure the name of a juft and equitable polity. With thefe, and the 
above-mentioned conceptions, I came to Syracufe: perhaps through the 
interference of fortune. It appeared indeed, that the adminiftration of the 
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prefent affairs refpeĝing Dion and the Syracufians, was deviled bv Jome one 
of the natures more excellent" than mankind. And I am afraid, that vou, on 
confulting mea fecond time, will be lefs perfuaded by me than before. How- 
ever, I affirm that the beginning of all the trantactions was my journey to 
Sicily. For I affociated with Dion who was then a young man; and in my 
difcourfe, explained to him, and advifed him to do, fuch things as appeared 
to me to be beft for mankind ; not knowing that certain períons were then 
fecretly contriving a diffolution of the tyranny. For Dion being very docile, 
both with refpect to other things, and what was then faid by me, he fo 
acutelv apprehended, and readily embraced my doctrines, that he turpaffed all 
the young men with whom I was ever acquainted. He was likewife deter- 
mined to pafs the remainder of his life in a manner fuperior to many of the 
Italians and Sicilians, viz. in purfuing virtue, rather than pleafure and 
luxury. Hence he was hated by thofe, who lived conformably to tyrannic 
inftitutes, even till the death of Dionyfius. 

After this he perceived that the very fame conception, which he had 
framed through the affiftance of right reafon, did not fubfift in him alone, but 
in certain other perfons, though they were not numerous, among whom he 
thought was Dionyfius the younger. He likewife hoped that if this were 
the cafe, both his own life, and that of the other Syracufians, would be 
tranfcendently more bleffed. On this account he thought that I ought by 
all means to come with the utmoft celerity to Syracufe, that I might affift 
them in their undertakings; remembering how eafily, by my converfation, 
he was inflamed with the defire of leading the moft beautiful and beft life. 
If he could but enkindle this defire in Dionyfius, as he was attemptiug to 
do, he was in hopes that a happy and true life, without flaughter and death, 
and the evils which exift at prefent, would flourifh through every part of 
Syracufe. 

Dion rightly conceiving that this would be the cafe, perfuaded Dionyfius 
to fend for me, and himtelf requefted that l would by all means come with 
the utmoft celerity, before certain other perfons, affociating with Dionyfius, 
turned him to a life different from that which is beft. But it is neceffury to 


relate more fully what he faid, Why, fays he, fhould we expect a fitter 


! Viz. by fome one of thofe who are effentially demons or heroes. 
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opportunity than that which now prefents itfelf to us through a certain 
divine fortune? He likewife mentioned the empire of Italy and Sicily, the 
power of Dionyfius in this empire, and his vehement defire after philofophy 
and erudition. He informed me how much inclined his own kindred and 
familiars were to the do&rines and mode of life which I inculcated, and that 
he himfelf was moft fufficient to incite Dionyfius to embrace them. He 
added, that in confequence of this, if at any time, there was now every 
reafon to hope that thefe perfons would become philofophers and rulers of 
mighty cities. With thefe therefore, and many other fuch reafons, did he 
urge me to comply with his requeft. But I was fearful of the event; as the 
defires of young men are hafty, and are often borne along in a direction con- 

trary to themfelves. | 
However, I knew that the difpofition of Dion was naturally grave, and 
that his age was fufficiently mature, Hence, while I was confidering and 
doubting whether I fhould go and comply with his requeft, or not, it at the 
fame time occured to me that 1 ought to go; and that if ever any one thought 
of attemptiug to give perfection to laws and a polity, now was the time to 
make the attempt. For I confidered, that if I could only perfuade one per- 
fon, I fhould fufficiently produce every good. With this conception and 
this confidence, and not from the motives which fome have thought, I left 
my home; feeling at the fame time in myfelf the greateft fhame left I 
fhould ever appear to myfelf to be nothing more than a man of words, and 
fhould never voluntarily accomplifh any thing in deeds. I was likewife 
fearful, left the hofpitality and friendfhip of Dion fhould be expofed to no 
{mall dangers; who, if he fhould fall into any calamity, or be banifhed by 
Dionyfius, and his other enemies, would fly to us, and thus addrefs us: “ I 
come to you, O Plato, an exile, but am neither indigent of horfes nor 
foldiers to oppofe my enemies, but I am in want of words and perfuafion, 
by which I know you are efpecially able to convert young men to probity 
and juflice, and unite them in friendfhip and fellowfhip with each other ; 
through a defeat of which on your part I have now left Syracufe, and have 
betaken myfelf hither. As to what relates to myfelf indeed, this will bring 
you lefs difgrace: but as to philofophy, which you always praife, and which 
you fay is difhonoured by other men, is it not now betrayed by you together 
with 
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with me? If, indeed, we had been inhabitants of Megara, vou would have 
come to my afliftance when I had called you, or I fhould have confidered you 
as the moft depraved of all men. But now, excufing yourfelf through the 
length of the journey, and the magnitude of the voyage aud the labour, you 
think you fhall avoid infamy, though this is far from being the cafe.” 

If Dion had thus addreffed me, I fhould certainly have been at a lofs for a 
becoming anfwer. I, therefore, came to Syracufe, with reafon aud juftice, 
leaving my own purfuits, which were not unbecoming, under a tyranny, which 
was neither adapted to my difcourfes nor myfelf. - But when I came thither 
I liberated myfelf, and thus preferved the allotment of hofpitable Jupiter, 
and of a philofopher, unblameable. This allotment indeed would have 
been difgraceful, if, being in any refpect effeminate and timid, I had been a 
partaker of vicious fhame. On my arrival then (for there is no occafion 
to be prolix) I found all things about Dionyfius full of fedition, and calum- 
nies refpe&ting the tyranny of Dion. I defended Dion, therefore, to the 
utmoft of my power, but I was able to effect but little, For, on the fourth 
month nearly after my arrival, Dionyfius accufed Dion of endeavouring to 
obtain the tyranny by ftratagem, and difgracefully fent him into exile in a 
{mall fhip. After this all of us that were the friends of Dion were fearful 
left Dionyfius fhould accufe and punifh any one of us as cooperating with 
Dion in his ftratagem. It was likewife reported in Syracufe, that I was put 
to death by Dionyfius, as being the éaufe of every thing that then happened. 
But he perceiving that we were all thus affected, and dreading left fomething 
of greater confequence fhould arife from our fear, received all of us bene- 
volently, confoled me, defired me to confide in him, and requefted that I 
would by all means ftay; as he would derive no advantage from my flight, 
but from my continuing at Syracufe. On this account, he pretended to 
requeft me very much to ftay. However, we know that the requefts of 
tyrants are mingled with neceffity. 

Contriving, therefore, to prevent my departure, he obliged ine to refide in 
the acropolis, whence no failor could lead me away, not becaufe he would 
be hindered by Dionyfius, but becaufe he could not accomplifh this without 
his orders. Nor was there any merchant, or provincial ma«iítrate, who, on 
feeing me leaving the country, would not immediately have brought me 
back again to Dionyfius ; efpecially fince the report at that time was con- 
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trary to that which was circulated before ; for now it was faid that Dionyfius 
again received Plato with wonderful kindnefs. And indeed this was the 
cafe: for it is neceffary to fpeak the truth. He behaved therefore to me 
with increafing kindnefs every day, and was delighted with my manners and 
habits, But he wifhed me to praife him more, and to confider him as my 
friend in a far greater degree than Dion: and this he {trove to accomplifh 
in a wonderful manner. However, he neglected the moft beautiful means 
of effecting his purpofe, if it could have been effected, I mean affociating 
and becoming familiar with me, by hearing and learning difcourfes on phi- 
lofophy. But this he was fearful of doing, left, as was afferted by my calum- 
niators, he fhould be impeded in his defigns, and Dion fhould have the entire 
management of affairs. However, I endured every thing, perferveriag in 
the opinion which I entertained when I firft came to Syracufe, and trying if 
by any poffible means Dionyfius could be brought to a defire of a philofophic 
life. But he rendered my endeavours ineffectual by his oppofition, And 
fuch are the particulars of my firft voyage to Sicily. 

However, in confequence of the earneft folicitations of Dionyfius, I made 
a fecond voyage to Sicily. But on what account I came thither, and what 
I did there, I may reafonably and juftly relate to you, when I advife you 
how it is proper to act in the prefent ftate of affairs. I fay I may relate this 
to you, for the fake of thofe who afk why I came a fecond time to Sicily, 
I fpeak in this manner, that fuperfluous things may not be preferred by me 
to fuch as are important. 

I think, indeed, that he who gives his advice to a fick man, and one who 
ufes bad diet, fhould perfuade him in the firft place to change his mode of 
living ; and if the difeafed perfon is willing to comply with him in this, that 
he fhould then perfuade him to other things ; but if he is unwilling to com- 
ply, then I fhould think that his advifer, if he abandons him, ats like a 
man and a phyfician, but if he ftill continues with him, that he aéts like 
one effeminate and deftitute of art. I affert the fame thing likewife of a 
city, whether it has one governor, or many. For if the polity proceeds ina 
right way, it 1s the province of a man, endued with intellect, to give it ufeful 
advice; but if the very contrary of this happens to be the cafe, and the 
people do not by any means wihh to tread in the veftiges of an upright polity, 
but proclaim to their advifer that he muft relinquifh his concern about the 
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politv, and not difturb it, for if he does he fhall fuffer death ; and at the 
fame time exhort him to be fubfervient to their wills and defires, and thus 
advife them how they may always procure pleafures with celerity aud eate ; 
when this is the cafe, I fhould confider him who endures to give fuch advice, 
as effeminate, but him who does not endure it, as a man. 

In confequence of this conception, when any one confults me about one 
of the greateft concerns of his life, fuch as about the acquifition of riches, or 
the attention pertaining to the body or foul, if he appears to me to live daily 
in an orderly manner, or is willing to be perfuaded when I give him my ad- 
vice, then I readily join with him in confultation, nor do I defift till the 
affair is brought to a conclufion, But if either he does not at all confult 
me, or, if he does, obvioufly neglects to follow my advice, in this cafe I 
fhould not of my own agcord give advice to fuch a one, nor would I be 
compelled to give it, even if he were my fon. But I would voluntarily give 
advice to a flave, and, if he were unwilling, force him to follow it. I fhould 
not however think it holy to force my father, unlefs he was void of under- 
ftanding through difeafe. 

Again, if thofe that confult me live according to an eftablifhed mode 
which is pleafing to themfelves, but not to me, I would not hate them, be- 
caufe I had admonifhed them in vain, nor yet flattering be fubfervient to 
them, and afford them thofe means of gratifying their defires, which, if I 
were to embrace, I fhould not wifh to live. With the fame conceptions 
refpecting his country, a prudent man ought to live, expofing its errors, if 
it appears to him not to be well governed, when this can be done, without 
{peaking in vain, or lofing his life. But.he fhould never by violence effect 
a change in the government of his country, when it cannot be brought to 
the beft condition, without the expulfion and flaughter of the citizens, but 
in this cafe, leading a quiet life, he fhould pray for the good both of himfelf 
and the city. 

In the very fame manner I advife vou to a. And I advifed Dionyfius to 
live daily in fuch a manner with Dion, that he might both have the maflery 
over himfelf, and acquire faithtul friends and aflociates, that the fame thing 
might not befall him which happened to his father. For his father having 
obtained the poffeffion of and reettablifhed many and great cities in Sicily, 
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tics of thefe faithful men, neither from his own affociates, nor from among 
ftrangers, nor from his younger brothers, whom he himfelf had educated. 
Nor yet could he find men worthy to be trufted, either among the private 
perfons whom he had made governors, or the poor, whom he had made 
very rich. But among thefe he could not procure one faithful affociate, 
either by perfuading or teaching, or the benefits which he conferred. But 
he was feven times worfe than Darius, who neither confiding in his brothers, 
nor in thofe that were educated by him, but alone affociating with him:elf 
in the government of his kingdom a Mede and captive eunuch, he divided 
feven parts of his dominions between them, each of which was larger than 
all Sicily, and found them to be faithful adherents, and neither infidious to 
him, nor to each other. He likewife gave an example how a good legiflator 
and king ought to act. For he eftablifhed laws by which the Perfian govern- 
ment is preferved even at prefent. To which we may add, that the Athe- 
nians, after they had taken poffeflion of many Grecian cities, which they 
had not founded themfelves, and which had been fubverted by the Barbarians, 
preferved their empire over them for feventy years, in confequence of pro- 
curing to themfelves friends in each of the cities. 

But Dionyfius having collected all Sicily into one city, and through his 
wifdom confiding in no one, was with difficulty faved. For he was deftitute 
of friends, and men in whom he could confide, than which there can be no 
greater fign of vice, as on the contrary the poffeffion of thefe is the greateft 
proof of virtue. I therefore and Dion advifed Dionyfius to procure himfelf 
friends from his affociates, and fuch as were his equals in age, and who 
unanimoufly cultivated virtue, fince, through the fituation of his father's 
affairs, he neither cultivated learning, nor had proper affociates. But we 
particularly advifed him to accord with himfelf. For we afferted that he 
Was in a wonderful manner deficient in this refpect, not indeed in perfpi- 
cuous terms (for this was not fafe), but in an obfcure manner, contending 
in our difcourfe, that when this is the cafe, every man will become the 
faviour both of himfelf and thofe whom he governs ; but that when he does 
not accord with himfelf, he wiil caufe the very contrary of this to take 
place. If therefore, as we faid, he was confiftent with himfelf, and acquired 
prudence and temperance, and if afterwards he reftored the defolated cities 
of Sicily, and bound them together with fuch laws and polities, that they 
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might be friendly both to him and to each other, in refifting the incurfions 
of the Barbarians, then he would not only double, but in reality multiply his 
paternal kingdom. For thus the Carthaginians would much more readily 
become fubjeét to his power, than they were to that of Gelon; nor would 
he on the contrary, like his father, be compelled to pay a tribute to the Bar- 
barians. 

This was the fubftance of what we faid, and the advice which we gave to 
Dionyfius, at the very time when it was reported in many places that we 
were forming ftratagems againft him. Indeed, the men who raifed thefe 
reports prevailed over Dionyfius, expelled Dion, and threw us into fear. 
But, in fhort, Dion, departing from Peloponnefus and Athens, admonifhed 
Dionyfius in reality. When therefore Dion‘had liberated and twice reítored 
the city to its inhabitants, the Syracufians were then affected in the fame 
manner towards him, as Dionyfius had been before. For Dionyfius had 
endeavoured to educate Dion fo as that he might become a king worthy of 
his kingdom, and be his affociate through the whole of life. But thofe that 
calumniated Dion, reported that he endeavoured to gain the tyranny by 
ftratagem, and did every thing at that time, that the mind of Dionyfius, 
which was allured by difcipline, might neglect the affairs of government, 
and commit them entirely to Dion, who, by fraudulent ufurpation, would 
expel Dionyfius from the empire. 

Thefe things being then reported a fecond time among the Syracufians, 
vanquifhed by a very abfurd and bafe victory thofe who were the caufes of 
the victory. But it is proper that the particulars of this affair fhould be 
heard by you, who now call upon me to fettle the prefent affairs. I there- 
fore being an Athenian, the affociate of Dion, and one who joined with him 
in oppofing the tyrant, that he might make peace inftead of war, was van- 
quifhed in oppofing the calumniators. But Dionyfius, by loading me with 
honours and riches, endeavoured to perfuade me to ftay with him, and to 
make me his friend, that I might ferve as a witnefs that he had not unde- 
fervedly expelled Dion. However, he was entirely difappointed in his exe 
pectations. But Dion afterwards returning home, brought with him two 
Athenian brothers, who had not become his friends from philofophy, but 
from that cafual affociation of moft friends, which arifes from performing 
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the rites of hofpitality, and from being mutually initiated in facred myfteries. 
From thefe caufes, and from offering to attend Dion in his return to Syra- 
cufe, he had contra&ed a friendfhip with them. But thefe men, on their 
coming to Sicily, when they underftood that Dion was calumniated as en- 
deavouring by ftratagem to obtain the tyranny, by thofe very men whom he 
had liberated, not only betrayed their affociate and gueft, but becoming as 
it were perpetrators of murder with their own hands, they affifted the mur- 
derers with arms. However, I fhall neither pafs by in fileuce, nor relate 
the particulars of this bafe and unholy deed: for it has been elegantly re- 
lated by many others, and will be again in fome future period of time. 

But [ will wipe away the infamy with which the Athenians are branded. 
For | fay, that Ze was an Athenian, who could never be induced either by 
riches or honours to betray the city. For he was not made a friend through 
illiberal benevolence, but through the communion of liberal difcipline ; in 
which alone, he who is endued with intelle€& ought to confide, rather than 
in the alliance of fouls and bodies. Thefe men, therefore, are riot of con- 
fequence fufficient to bring difgrace on the city for killing Dion: for they 
were men of no renown. But I have faid thus much for the fake of giving 
advice to the friends and kindred of Dion. 

I give you likewife the fame advice as before, and addrefs you in the fame 
words the third time, viz. that you fhould neither fubject Sicily, nor, in my 
opinion, any other city, to defpotic men, but to the laws; for this is neither 
better for the governors nor the governed, nor for their children, nor their 
children's children, but the experiment is perfedly pernicious. But little 
and illiberal fouls delight to feize gain of this kind, underftanding nothing 
of things juft and good, human and divine, whether pertaining to the prefent 
time, or to futurity. Of the truth of thefe things, I endeavoured firft to 
perfuade Dicn, and afterwards Dionyfius, and now, in the third place, you. 
Be perfuaded therefore by me, for the fake of Jupiter the third faviour. 

In the next place, look to Dionyfius aud Dion, the former of whom, not 
following my advice, now lives in an unbecoming manner; but the latter, 
who acted conformably to my perfuafions, died beautifully. For he who 
afpires after the moft excellent things, both for himfelf and his country, will 
endure whatever may befall him in an upright and beautiful manner : for no 
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one of usis naturally immortal’, nor if this fhould happen to be the cafe with 
any one of us, would he on that account become happy, as it appears he wouid 
tothe multitude. For in things inanimate, there is nothing either of good 
or ill which deferves to be regarded: but good or ill happens to every foul, 
either during its union with, or feparation from, body. But it is always pro- 
per thus to believe inantient and facred difcourfes, which inform us that the 
foul is immortal, that it has judges of its conduct, and that it fuffers the great- 
eft punifhments when it is liberated from the body. On thisaccouiit it is re- 
quifite to think that it is a leffer evil to fuffer than to do the greateft injuries. 
This, indeed, the man who is a lover of wealth, and who is poor in foul does 
not hear, and if he did hear, he would deride it, in confequence of thinking 
that he ought impudentiy to feize on all fides, like a wild beaft, whatever he 
can eat or drink, and whatever can contribute to venereal delight, which is 
a thing fervile and ungrateful, and is not properly denominated pleafure. 
Such a one being blind, does not perceive that he can never fatisfy infatiable 
defire, nor fee what a mighty evil is unholy condu&, nor what the particulars 
are with which it is always attended in conjunction with every unjuft deed. 
For he who acts unjuftly, muft neceffarily attract to himfelf impiety, both 
while he rolls on the earth, and when he accomplifhes under the earth a 
journey, perfe&ly and in every refpect difhonourable and miferable. 

When I faid thefe, and other things of the like kind to Dion, I perfuaded 
him of their truth. But I was moft juftly enraged with his murderers, in the 
fame manner nearly as with Dionyfius: for both of them injured me, and all 
the reft, as I may fay, in the higheft degree. For they deftroyed a man who 
was willing to ufe juftice: but Dionyfius, who did not by any means 
with to ufe juftice, through the whole of his government, obtained the 
greateft power. If, however, under his government, philofophy and power 
had been united in reality, they would have prefented to all men, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, a true and fufficiently luminous opinion, that neither any 
city nor any man can ever be happy, unlefs they pats through life with pru- 
dence’, and in fubjectiou to juftice ; whether they poffeís thefe in themfelves, 
or are properly educated and inftruéted in the manners of holy governors. 

The condu&, therefore, of Dionyfius in thefe things was noxious : but other 
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things in which I was injured are {mall when compared to thefe. But he 
who flew Dion, did not know that he had done the fame thing as Dionyfius. 
For I clearly know, as far as it is poffible for one man to fpeak confidently o£ 
another, that if Dion had retained his government, he would never have 
changed it into any other form than that which he firft gave to his own coun- 
try, Syracufe, when he delivered it from flavery, caufed it to affume a joyful 
and fplendid appearance, and eftablifhed it in liberty. After this, he would 
have adorned the citizens, by every poffible contrivance, with fuch laws as 
are adapted to them, and are the moft excellent. And befides thefe things, 
he would have diligently endeavoured to make all Sicily inhabited, and free 
from the Barbarians, by expelling fome and fubjecting others, more eafily than 
this was done by Hiero. But if thefe things had taken place, through a man 
juft, brave, temperate, and who was a philofopher, the fame opinion of virtue 
would have been produced among the multitude, as would have flourifhed 
among all men, if Dionyfius had followed my advice. But now either fome 
dæmon, or fome pernicious character, replete with iniquity and impiety, and, 
what is of the greateft confequence, with the audacity of ignorance, in 
which all evils are rooted, and from which they germinate and afterwards 
produce the moft bitter fruit,—this dæmon, or this dire perfon, has a fecond 
time fubverted and deftroyed every thing. However, for the fake of augury, 
we now ominate good things the third time. 

I advife therefore you, my friends, to imitate Dion, and acquire that patri- 
otic benevolence which he poffeffed, and that temperate mode of living which 
he adopted. But you have clearly heard from me, what are the aufpices by 
which you fhould endeavour to accomplifh his wifh : and if there is any one 
among you, who is unable to live in a Doric manner, according to paternal 
inftitutes, but follows the Sicilian mode of living, and that which was 
adopted by the murderers of Dion, neither call on him to join with you, nor 
believe that he will ever be fincere and faithful in any undertaking. But you 
fhould exhort the reft to reeftablifh the whole of Sicily, and introduce both in 
Sicily and all Peloponnefus equitable laws, without dreading the Athenians: 
for men are to be found there who furpafs all others in virtue, and who hate 
the audacity of thofe that flaughter their guefts. 

But if thefe things fhould take place afterwards, and the many and all va- 
rious feditions and difcords which fpring up daily urge us to immediate 
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exertion; in this cafe, every man who, through a divine fortune, partakes, 
though in a {mall degree, of right opinion, ought to know, that there will be 
no end to the evils refulting from fedition, till thofe who vanquifh in battle 
refrain from flaughtering and banifhing their fellow-citizens, and from the re- 
membrance of injuries, and giving refpite to their defire of vengeance, become 
reconciled to their enemies ; and till obtaining the empire over themfelves, 
they eftablifh common laws, which no lefs pertain to themfelves, than to thofe 
they have vanquifhed, at the fame time compelling them to ufe thefe laws. But 
they fhould compel them by a two-fold neceffity, viz. of fear and fhame. By 
the neceffity of fear, eviucing their power ; in confequence of being fuperior to 
them : but by the neceffity of fhame, through their appearing to furpats them, 
both in vanquifhing pleafures, and in fubjećtion to the laws. For there is no 
other way by which a city labouring under fedition can find a period to its 
evils. But feditions, enmities, hatred, perfidy, will always arife in cities, 
which are thus affected towards themfelves. Thofe, therefore, that have the 
greateft power in cities, if they defire the welfare of their country, fhould 
choofe among themfelves, in preference to others, fuch men as they have 
heard to be the moft excellent characters : and, in the firft place, they fhould 
choofe old men, who poffefs children, wives, and eftates, together with fuch of 
their progenitors as are moft worthy and renowned, and poffefs fufficient pro- 
perty. But ten thoufand and fifty inhabitants will be fufficient for a city of 
this kind. Thefe fhould be fent from their places of abode with prayers and 
the greateft honours: but after they are called from home, they fhould be 
bound by an oath, and exhorted to eftablifh laws, that they may not attribute 
more to the victors than the vanquifhed, but impart the equal and that 
which is common to the whole city. . All things, however, confift in the 
eftablifhment of laws. For when the victors are more willing to be fubje& to 
the laws than thofe that are vanquifhed, all things will be well, and full of 
felicity, and every evil will be exiled. Butif this is not the cafe, there is no 
occafion to call me, or any other, to join with him in the adminiftration of 
affairs, who is not perfuaded by the precepts I have now enjoined. For 
thefe are the fifters of the things which | and Dion very wifely attempted 
to accomplifh among the Syracutians. They were, however, fecond at- 
tempts: for the firt were thofe common goods, which we attempted to 
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kind fruftrated our attempt. Do you therefore now endeavour to accom. 
plifh thefe things more profperoufly, through a good deftiny, and a certain 
divine fortune, And thus much concerning my advice and epiftle, and my 
firt vifit to Dionyfius. 

But my fecond voyage to Sicily was both becoming and proper, of which 
he may now hear an account who is fo inclined. For the firft time of my 
refidence in Sicily paffed away as I have already faid, before I could advife 
the kindred and affociates of Dion ; but after this I perfuaded Dionyfius, to 
the utmoft of my power, to fuffer me to depart: but we mutually agreed, 
that whena peace took place (for there was then a war in Sicily), Dionyfius 
fhould recall Dion and me, as foon as his government was more fecurely 
eftablifhed. He likewife thought it proper that Dion fhould underftand that I 
was not then banifhed by him, but was to return to him at a certain time. 
And I agreed to thefe conditions. 

A peace therefore taking place, Dionyfius fent for me, but required that 
Dion fhould abfent himfelf, for another year : bu the requefted me by all means 
to come. Dion therefore exhorted and entreated me to fet fail ; for it was very 
much reported from Sicily, that Dionyfius was again wonderfully inflamed with 
a defire of philofophy : and on this account Dion earneftly requefted me to fet 
fail for Sicily. But F, though I knew that many fuch things happened to young 
men refpeting philofophy, at the fame time thought it more fafe not to 
comply with the requett of Dionyfius and Dion. I therefore anfwered both 
of them, that I was an old man, and that nothing which was done at prefent 
was according to the agreement. But it feems that after this Archytas’ had 
betaken himfelf to Dionvfius: for, before I fet fail from Sicily, I had made 
Archytas, and certain other Tarentines, the guefts and friends of Dionyfius, 
There were likewife certain others among the Syracufians who were the 
auditors of Dion, and among thefe fome wh were full of depraved doctrines 
reipecting philofophy, and who appeared to me to endeavour to difcourfe with 
Dionytius about things of this kind, as if Dionyfius had heard all fuch parti- 
culars as were the fubject of my thoughts, But he was not naturally unapt 
with refpe& to learning, and was ambitious in a wonderful degree. Perhaps, 
therefore, he was pleafed with the difcourfe of thefe men; and he was ma- 
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nifeftly afhamed that he heard nothing from me when I went to fee him. 
Hence he was at the fame time inflamed with a defire of hearing me more 
clearly, and ftimulated by ambition. | But on what account he did not hear 
me difcourfe, when I firft came to Sicily, I have related above, 

After therefore I had returned home fafe, and refufed to comply with his 
fecond invitation, Dionyfius appeared to be perfectly ambiticus, and through 
his defire of renown to be afraid left I fhould feem to certain perfons to de- 
{pife him, and that my diflike af his difpofition, habits, and mode of living, had 
induced me to refufe complying with his requeft. But it is juft that I fhould 
Ípeak the truth, and endure with equanimity, if any one on hearing the paft 
tranfactions fhould defpife my philofophy, and think that the tyrant was en- 
dued with intellect : for Dionyfius fent to me, the third time, a three-ranked 
galley, for the fake of procuring me an eafy paflage. He fent alfo Archi- 
demus, whom he thought I moft efteemed of all the familiars of Archytas 
that were then in his dominions, together with other illuftrious perfons in 
Sicily. But allthefe announced to us the fame thing, viz. that Dionyfius was 
wonderfully given to philofophy. ^ Befides this, he fent me a long epiftle, 
knowing how I was affected towards Dion, and that Dion was defirous I 
fhould fet fail and come to Syracufe. The letter, therefore, was compofed 
with a view to all thefe particulars, and the beginning of it was as follows: 

Dionyfius to Plato : after which followed {uch things as are ufual, and he faid 
nothing after this, except that complying with his requeft I fhould now come 
to Sicily. He then proceeded: ** In the firft place the particulars refpeting 
Dion fhall be accomplifhed according to your with ; but I know you with for 
moderate meafures, and that I would accede to them. However, unlefs you 
come, your defires refpecting Dion. will not be gratified, nor yet refpectiug 
other things pertaining to yourfelf." — Thisis what he wrote. But the other 
parts of his letter were prolix, aud foreign to the purpote. Other letters like- 
wife came to me from Archytas, and other Tarentines, praifing the philofo- 
phic difpofition of Dionyfius, and adding, that unlefs I now came their friend- 
fhip with Dionyfius, which had been effected through me, and which was of 
no fmall confequence with refpect to political affairs, would be entirely de- 
ftroyed. ' 

As therefore, at that time, I was thus incited to comply with the requeft of 
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Dionyfius, fome drawing me from Sicily and Italv, and others at Athens im- 
pelling me, as it were, by their prayers; and again reafon proclaiming, that 
] cught not to betray Dion, together with the guefts and others belonging to 
Tarentum :—when I likewife confidered, that it was nothing wonderful, ifa 
young man who was formerly unwilling to hear refpe&ting things of great 
moment fhould become docile, and be inflamed with a defire of the beft life, and 
that it was proper to prove clearly, in what manner he was affected, and not by 
any means betray him, nor become myfelf the caufe of a difgrace fo truly great, 
if the cafe with refpe& to Dionyfius was in reality fuch as it was reported to 
be ;—fcreened by this reafoning as with a vei!, I commenced my journey, fear- 
ing many things, and prophefying as it feems uot altogether well. I came 
therefore to Sicily the third time under the prote&ion of the faviour Jupiter. 
And this voyage I actually accomplifhed, being again fortunately faved. But 
for thefe things I return thanks to Dionyfius, after divinity ; becaufe when 
many were willing to flay me, he prevented them, and condu&ed himfelf 
with fome degree of moderation in my affairs. 

When therefore I came to Sicily, 1 thought it was proper, in the firft 
place, to try whether Dionyfius was in reality enkindled by philofophy as by 
a fire, or whether the report concerning him at Athens was entirely vain. 
But there is a certain method of making an experiment about things of this 
kind, by no means ignoble, but truly adapted to tyrants, and efpecially to 
thofe that are full of depraved doctrines, which, as foon as I arrived, I per- 
ceived was very much the cafe with Dionyfius. But to fuch as thefe, it is 
requifite to fhow that philofophy is a thing of the greateft confequence, and 
that it it only to be obtained by great ftudy and mighty labour. For he 
who hears that this is the cafe, if he is truly a lover of wi(dom, and is 
adapted to and worthy of its acquifition, being a divine perfon, will think 
that he hears of an admirable way, that he ought immediately to betake 
himfelf to this path, and make it the great bufinefs of his life. After this, 
he will not ceafe exciting both himfelf, and the leader of this wav, till he 
either obtains the confummation of his wifhes, or receives a power by which 
he may be able to condu& himfelf without a guide. 

Such a one, therefore, will fo live, that all his a&ions may accord with 
thefe conceptions. But before all things he will be perpetually intent on 
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philofophr, and will daily procure for himfelf fuch nutriment, as may efpe- 
cially render him docile, of a good memory, and able to reafon; living 
foberly, and hating intoxication. 

But thofe that are not lovers of wifdom in reality, but are coloured over with 
opinions, like thofe whofe bodies are burnt by the fun, when they perceive 
what a multitude of difciplines, what mighty labour, and what temperate food 
are requifite, to the acquifition of philofophy, fuch as thefe, thinking that phi- 
lofophy isa thing difficult and impoffible for them to obtain, cannot be brought 
to make it the object of their purfuit, But fome of thefe perfuade themfelves, 
that they have fufficiently heard the whole of philofophy, and that they require 
nothing further, This mode of experiment is perfpicuous and moft fafe, when 
employed upon the effeminate, and fuch as are incapable of enduring labour: 
for thus they can never accufe him who points out to them the arduoufnefs 
of the undertaking, but muft blame themfelves as unable to engage in all 
that is requifite to the acquifition of philofophy. 

This method of examination I employed upon Dionyfius ; but I neither 
enumerated all the requifites, nor did Dionyfius require that I fhould. For 
there were many things, and thofe of tle greateft confequence, in which he 
pretended to be fufficiently knowing, through the depraved do&trines which. 
he had heard from others, But I am informed that he afterwards wrote 
about the things which he then heard, as if the compofition was the refult of 
his own art, when at the fame time it contained nothing of his own. How- 
ever, I am entirely ignorant as to the truth of this report. But I know that 
certain others have written about the fame things, though without under- 
ftanding what they wrote. 

Thus much however I fhall fay refpeéting all thofe who either have 
written, or fhall write, affirming that they know thofe things which are the 
objects of my ftudy, (whether they have heard them from me or from others, 
or whether they have difcovered them themfelves,) that they have not heard 
any thing about thefe particulars comformable to my opinion: for I never 
have written, nor ever fhall write, about them. For a thing of this kind ! 
cannot be exprefled by words like other difciplines, but by long familiarity, 
and living in conjunction with the thing itfelf, a light as it were leaping from 
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a fire will on a fudden be enkindled in the foul, and there itfelf nourith itfelf. 
Indeed, thus much I know, that things which have been written or faid by me, 
have been faid in the bet manner; and | do not feel the fmalleft degree of 
pain from things being alcribed to me that are badly written. 

But if it appeared to me that the particulars of which I am fpeaking 
could be fufficiently communicated to the multitude by writing or fpeech, 
what could we accomplifh more beautiful in life than to impart a mighty 
benefit to mankind, and lead an intelligible nature into light, fo as to be 
obvious to all men ? I think, however, that an attempt of this kind would only 
be beneficial to a few, who from fome {mall veftiges previoufly demonftrated 
are themfelves able to difcover thefe abítrufe particulars. But with refpect 
to the reft of mankind, fome it will fill with a contempt by no means elegant, 
and others with a lofty and arrogant hope, that they fhould now learn certain 
excellent things. I intend, therefore, to {peak further about thefe particulars: 
for thus perhaps ] fhall fay fomething clearer refpecting them than I bave yet 
faid. For there isa certain true difcourfe which is adverie to him, who dares 
to write about things of this kind, and which has often been delivered by me 
before, and as it feems muft be delivered by me at prefent. 

There are three things belonging to each of thofe particulars through 
which fcience is neceffarily produced. But the fourth is fcience itfelf. And 
it is requifite to eftablifh as the fifth that which is known and true. One of 
thefe is the name of a thing; the fecond its definition; the third the refem- 
blance; the fourth fcience. Now take each of thefe, defiring to learn what 
we have lately afferted, and think as follows concerning them all. A circle is 
called fomething, whofe name we have juft expreffed. After this follows its 
definition, compofed from nouns and verbs, For that which every where is 
equally diftant from the extremes to the middle, is the definition of that 
which we fignify by the name of a round, and a circumference, and a circle. 
But the third is the circle which may be painied, or blotted out, which may 
be made by a wheel, or deftroyed. None of which affedtions, the circle 
itfelf, which each of thefe refpeéts, fuffers, as being of a different nature. 
But the fourth is fcience and intelle&, and true opinion about thefe. And 
the whole of this again mutt be eftablifhed as one thing which neither fub- 
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fifts in voice, nor in corporeal figures, but is inherent in foul’. It is there- 
fore manifeft, that this fourth is different from the nature itfelf? of the 
circle, and agam different from the three we have previoufly mentioned: 
But among the number of thefe, intellect, bv its relation and fimilitude, 
proximately adheres to the fifth, while the reft ore more remote from 
its nature. The fame may likewife be affirmed of a ftraight and crooked 
figure, of colour, and of the good, the beautiful, and the juft. And agai ı 
of every body, whether fafhioned by the hand, or the work of nature, 
whether fire or water, and the reft of this kind; likewife of every animal, 
and the manners of fouls; and of all actions and paffions. For unlefs among 
thefe fome one after a manner receives that fourth, he will never perfectlv 
participate the fcience about the fifth. For, in addition to what has been 
faid, thefe four no lefs endeavour to evince about every thing the guality 
which it poffeffes; but likewife its being, through the imbecility of reafons. 
On this account, no one endued with intelle& will ever dare to confider as 
equally immutable, things which are the objects of intellectual vifion, and 
fuch as have a fubfiftence in corporeal figures. 

But again, it is requifite to attend to what we have juft now faid. Every 
circle, which by the hands of men is either painted, or fafhioned by a wheel, 
is plainly contrary to our fifth : for it every where participates of the right 
line. But we muft affirm that the circle itfelf has neither more nor leís of 
any thing whatever; that is, it poffeffes in itfelf nothing of a contrary 
nature, Befides, none of thefe is endued with any ftability of name: for 
nothing hinders our applying the appellation of ftraight to that which we 
now denominate round, and calling the ftraight by the denomination of 
the round; nor will there be any lefs ftability in thefe, when their names are 
changed into the contrary. The fame reafoning is likewife true of defini- 
tion, fince it is compofed from nouns and verbs which poffefs no ítabilitv, 
And in a variety of ways it may be proved, that no one of thefe four is - 
certain and firm. But the greateft thing of all, as I juft before obferved, is 


* Viz. in the dianoétic part of the foul: for the forms, or effential reafons fubfifting in thia 
part, are the objects of fcience. 


* For the circle itfelf is an intelle@ual form, and is not to be apprehended by the difcurfive 
energies of the dianoétic part, but by the fimple proje&ions of intelle&t, 
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this, that fince there are two things, effence and quality, when the foul feeks 
to know nor the quality of a thing, but what it is, unlefs it firft inveftigates 
each of thefe four, and fuificiently difcuffes them by a reafoning procefs 
and fenfible infpection, and this continually through every thing which is 
afferted and fhown, it will be filled, as I may fay, with all poffible ambiguity 
and obícurity. 

In {uch things therefore, as through a depraved education we are not accuí- 
tomed to inveftigate the truth, but are contented with an image exhibited 
to our view, we do not become ridiculous to each other, when being inter- 
rogated, we are able to difcufs and argue about thofe four. But in fuch 
particulars as we are compelled to feparate that fifth from other things, and 
evince its nature, he who wifhes to fubvert what we have evinced, vanqui(hes, 
and caufes him who explains this fifth, either by fpeech, or writing, or 
anfwers, to appear to the multitude of his hearers entirely ignorant of the 
things about which he attempts either to write or fpeak; men fometimes 
being ignorant, that it is not the foul of the writer or fpeaker that is con- 
futed, but the nature of each of the above-mentioned four particulars, when 
it is badly affected. But the proceffion through all thefe, and the tranfition to 
each upwards and downwards, fcarcely at length produces the fcience of that 
which naturally fubfifts in an excellent condition, in the foul of one naturally 
well affected. But when any one is naturally ill affected, as is the cafe with 
the habit of foul poffeffed by the multitude, who are badly difpofed, with 
re{pect to learning, and whofe manners are depraved, not even Lynceus him- 
felf can enable fuch as thefe to fee. But in one word, neither docility nor 
memory will confer on any one the power of perceiving things of this kind, 
who is not allied to them : for they are not inherent from the firít in foreign 
habits. So that thofe who are not naturally adapted and allied to what is 
juft, and other things that are beautiful, though they may be docile, and of 
a good memory with refpeét to other particulars; and again, thofe that are 
allied to the juit and beautiful, but are indocile and of a bad memory, will 
never learn, as far as it is poffible to learn, the truth pertaining to virtue and 
vice. For it is neceffary to learn this, and at the fame time the falfehood 
and truth of the whole of effence, with all poffible exercife, and a great 
length of time, as I faid in the beginning. But after agitating together the 
feveral names and reatons, and fenfible perceptions of thefe things, confutiug 
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in a benevolent manner, and employing queftions and anfwers without envv, 
then ftriving as much as is poffible to human power, prudence and intellect 
about each of thefe will fcarcely at length fhine forth. 

On this account, every worthy man will be very far from writing! about 
things truly worthy, as he will thus fubject himifelf to envy and ambiguity. 
But, in one word, it is requifite to know from thefe things, that when any 
one fees the writings of another, whether of a legiflator on the laws, or on 
certain other fubjects, he will fee that thefe are not fuch writings as are con- 
fidered by him to be the moft worthy of all others, if.he is himielr a 
worthy chara&er: but the objects of his purfuit are fituated in a mof 
beautiful region. And if he fhould find in writings fuch things as truly 
deferve the higheft regard, it might then be faid, that not the gods indeed, 
but men deftroy the intellects of men. And thus much for this fable and 
digreffion, which he who acutely follows will well underftand, 

Whether therefore Dionyfius has written any thing about the highett and 
firft natures, or any other perfon inferior or fuperior to him, according to my 
decifion, he has neither heard nor learnt any thing found refpe&ting thete 
natures; for otherwife he would have venerated them in the fame manner 
as I do, and would not have dared to hurl them into incongruity and 
indecency. For he could not write about them, for the fake of recalling 
them to his memory; as there is no occafion to fear that any one will ever 
forget them, when they are once comprehended by the foul: for they lie in 
the fhorteft {pace of all things. But perhaps he did this for the fake of bafe 
ambition, either afferting that thefe doctrines were his own, or as partaking 
of difcipline of which he was unworthy to partake, loving the renown 
which arifes from fuch participation. 

Perhaps, however, we may allow that Dionyfius has written abour thefe 
things, if what he has afferted was produced by one converfation. But, O Ju- 
piter, fays the Theban, how was it produced! For I difcuffed thefe things with 
him as I have faid, and only once; but never afterwards. In the next place, 
he who is anxious to find out the caufe of what then happened refpedting thefe 
things, ought to know why we did not difcufs them a fecond and a third 
time, and often: whether it was that Dionyfius, having only heard them 


2 Viz. he will be unwilling to write perfpicuoufly about the moft fublime truths, unlefs the age 
in which he lives renders it neceffary fo to do, in order to preferve them to pofterity. 
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once, thought that he knew them, and knew them fufficiently, or that he 
difcovered them himfelf, or had formerly learnt them from others. Or was 
it that he thought the things that were faid were trifling ? Or did a certain 
third thing happen to be the cafe, viz. that they were in reality too great for 
him, who was folicitous to lead a life of prudence and virtue? For if it is 
faid that he confidered the things about which he wrote as trifling, this will 
be oppofed by many witnefles who affert the contrary, and who are much 
better judges about things of this kind than Dionyfius, But if he invented 
them, or learnt them, and they deferve to be made fubfervient to the ditcipline 
of a liberal foul, is it not wonderful that he fhould fo readily defpife the leader 
and matter of thefe things? 

But how he defpifed him I will now relate. Not long after this he would 
not permit the procurators of Dion to fend that portion of his wealth to Pe- 
loponnefus, which fome time before he had fuffered him to poflefs and enjoy, 
as if he had entirely forgotten the letter which he wrote to me. For he 
afferted that this property did not belong to Dion,-but to Dion's fon, who, as 
he was his own grandíon, was according to law underr his protection. And 
fech were the tranfa&ions of that time. 

From hence, however, we may accurately fee how Dionyfius was affected 
towards philofophy ; and it is lawful for me to be indignant whether I am 
willing or not: for it was then fummer, and the time for fhips to fail. But 
it feemed that | ought not to be more offended with Dionyfius thau myfelf, 
and with thofe who compelled me to come the third time to the {trait about 
Scylla, and 

** Dire Charybdis meafure o'er again!," 


I was therefore forced to tell Dionyfius, that it was impoffible for me to flay 
with him while Dion was ufed fo ignominioufly. But he confoled me, 
and requefted meto ftay ; thinking it would not be well for him that I fhould 
be fo fwitt a meffenger of fuch tranfactions as thefe : and when he could not 
períuade me, he faid he would prepare my difmi(hon. | However, being en- 
raged, I was determined to depart in a fleet of fhips, thinking that I ought to 
fulfer every thing, if he fhould attempt to ftop me; as I was manifeflly in- 
jured, thouzh I had don: no ii jury. But whea lie fcund that I could not by any 
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means be induced to ftav, he devifed the following mean to retard my depar- 
ture. On the day after thefe things had taken place, he thus plautibly addrefled 
me: Dion, fays he, and the atfairs of Dion, about which we have often 
difagreed, fhall be entirely removed from you and me; for on your account 
I will act as follows towards Dion. I think it fit that he fhall take up his re- 
fidence in Pelopounefus, not as an exile, but as one who may come hither, 
when it fhall feem good to him, to me, and to you who are his friend. This 
{hall take place, if he forms no ftratagems againít me; and you, your fami- 
liars, and the familiars of Dion, that are here, fhall be bound for his fulfil- 
ling this agreement. But the money which he may receive fhall be depofited 
in Peloponnefus and Athens, with thofe you fhall think fit: Dion too fhall 
enjoy the benefit of this money, but fhall not be authorized to take 
it away without your confent; for I fhould not very much believe that 
juftice would be done to me, if he had the entire poffefion of this 
wealth, which is not inconfiderable, But I have greater confidence in you 
and your familiars. See, therefore, whether thefe things are agreeable to 
you, and-ftay for the fake of them this year, at the expiration of which you 
fhall receive this money and depart. I well know, indeed, that Diez «il! be 
greatly indebted to you for aéting in this manner on his account. 
When I heard theíe things, I was perfeétly indignant, but at the fame time 
I faid that 1 wocld confider the affair, and give him my opinion on the follow- 
ing day. This was our compa& at that time, I therefore confulted with m felf 
after this, but in a very confufed manner; but the following cenfideration 
firk prefented itfe!f to me, as the leader of mv confultation : What if Diony- 
fius intends to do nothing of what he promifes to do, but on my dcpirture 
both he and many others fhould write in a plaufible manner to Dicn, what he 
has now faid to me, that he indeed was willing, but that I was unwilling he 
fhould a& in this manner, and that I entirely neglected his concerns; and be- 
fides this, if Dionyfius, being unwilling I fhould depart, fhould give no ordeis 
to any pilot, but fhould eafily fignify to all men, that h: dil not cenfent to my 
fetting fail, what failor would be willing to take me on boird, from the palace 
of Dionyfius ? For, in addition to other evils, I dwelt in the garden which fur 
rounded the palace ; from whence the porter would not be willing to difmifs 
me, without an order from Dionyfius. But if I flay another year, I can ine 
deed fend an account of the tranfa&tions to D on, and acquaint him with 
my 
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my fituation and condu&, And if indeed Dionyfius fhould do any thing of 
what he promifes to do, my condu& will be not entirely ridiculous: for 
perhaps the property of Dion, when rightly eftimated, does not amount to 
lefs than a hundred talents’. But if the iffue of affairs fhould be fuch as it is 
likely to be, I fhal] be at a lofs how to act. At the fame time, it is perhaps 
neceffary that I fhould ftay a year longer, and endeavour in reality to fruftrate 
the macninations of Dionyfius. 

Thus thinking with myfelf, I told Dionyfius, on the following day, that I 
thought it beft to ftay; but I faid he ought not to confider me as poflefüng 
abfolute authority over Dion. I added, that he fhould write to Dion in con- 
jun&ion with me, acquainting him with the compact we had made, and atk- 
ing him whether he was fatisfied with thefe things, and with me, and whether 
he wifhed for any thing further.  Laitly, that he fhould write to him as foon 
as poffibie, and fhould not make any innovation in his affairs, This is what 
was faid, and thefe are nearly the things in which we agreed. 

But after this the fhips failed, and tnerefore it was nolonger poffible for me 
to depart. Dionyfius, therefore, as if recollecting fomething he had omitted, 
faid that the half of Dion's property ought to remain with his fon, and that 
the other half fhould be fent to Dion. This property, he faid, he would fell, 
and when he had fold it, deliver one half to me to be fent to Dion, and keep 
the other half for his fon; for he added, it will be moft juft to a& in this 
manner. I therefore, being ftruck with what he faid, thought it would be 
entirely ridiculous to fay any thing further. At the fame time, however, I 
obferved to him, that we ought to wait for an anfwer from Dion, and again 
fend him an account of thefe particulars. But Dionyfius, after tais, ina very 
juvenile manner, fold the whole of Dion's property to whom and for what 
he pleafed, without making any mention of it whatever to me: and again [in 
like manner faid nothing to him refpecting the affairs of Dion ; for I thought 
] fhould be able to do nothing further in them. And thus far I gave affilt- 
ance both to philofophy and my friends. 

But after this, I and Dionyfius fo lived together, that I like a bird was 
always looking out, and longing to fly away, but he was devifing after what 
manner he might prevent my flight, and gave up no part of the property of 
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Dion. At the fame time, however, we were faid to be fociable through the 
whole of Sicily. But at that period, Dionyfius endeavoured to diminifh the 
pay of the mercenaries, contrary to the cuftom of his father; and the fo 
giers being enraged, affembled in a body, and declared this fhoul not take 
place. Dionyfius therefore endeavoured to force them to fubmiffion, and 
for this purpofe fhut the gates of the acropolis: but the foldiers immediately 
marched to the walls, vociferating a certain barbarous and warlike pzon ; at 
which Dionyfius being terrified, granted the foldiers all they defired, and 
thofe that carried crefcent fhields more than their ufual pay. But a report was 
rapidly fpread that Heraclides was the caufe of this difturbance ; upon hearing 
which, Heraclides immediately difappeared. Dionyfius therefore endea- 
voured to take him; but not being able to difcover his place of retreat, 
he ordered Theodotes to attend him in the gardens, in which at that time I 
happened to be walking. Other parts, therefore, of their difcourfe I neither 
known or heard; but what Theodotes faid to Dionyfius before me I both know 
and remember, For he faid, Plato, I am perfuading Dionyfius, that if I 
were able to bring Heraclides hither, he would anfwer to the crimes which 
are now laid to his charge: and if it does not appear fit to Dionyfius that he 
fhould dwell in Sicily,'yet I think it is proper that, receiving his wife and fon, 
he fhould be permitted to fet fail for Peloponnefus, and there refide, not in- 
juring Dionyfius in any refpeét, and enjoying his own property. I have 
therefore, prior to this, fent, and fhall again fend for him. But whether he 
complies with my firft or fecond citation, I think it proper that he fhould re- 
ceive no injury, either here or in the fuburbs, but that he fhall be fent out of 
the kingdom, till Dionyfius fhall think fit to recall him; and I requeft Dio- 
nyfius to accede to thefe terms. Do you accede or not ? fays he, fpeaking to 
Dionyfius. He anfwered, I do accede; nor fhall he fuffer any thing worfe 
than what has now been mentioned, though he fhould make his appear- 
ance in your houfe. 

However, on the evening of the following day, Eurybius and Theodotes 
came to me in great hafte and wonderfully alarmed: and Theodotes faid to 
me, Plato, was you not a wituefs yefterday to the compa& which Dionyfius 
made with me and you refpe@ing Heraclides? To which I repl.cd, Un- 
doubtedly I was. But now, favs he, the foldiers with crefcent fhiclds are 


running every where in order to take Heraclides, and there is reafon to fear, 
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that he is concealed at no great diftance. Attend us therefore to Dionyfius 
with every poffible artifice. In confequence of this, we followed and came 
to him ; and they indeed ftood filent and weeping; but I faid, Thefe men, 
Dionyfius, are afraid left you fhould make fome alteration refpecting Hera- 
clides, contrary to your compact yefterday : for it appears to me that he 
is evidently at no great diftance from hence. But Dionyfius on hearing this 
was violently enraged, and his countenance exhibited all various colours, 
fuch as anger produces : but Theodotes falling at his feet, and taking his haud, 
wept, and fuppliantly implored him not to do any fuch thing. Then ], re- 
fuming the difcourfe, confoled him and faid, Take courage, Theodotes, for 
Dionvfius dares not to act contrary to the compaét which he made yefterday. 
But he looking at me, and in a very tyrannic manner, With you, fays he, 
I made no compaQ, neither great nor fmall. To which I replied, By the 
gods, you promifed me, that you would not do the very things, which this 
man now requefts vou not to do. Having thus faid, I turned from him and left 
the place. 

After this Dionyfius endeavoured to find Heraclides : however, Theodotes 
fent meffengers to him, and exhorted him to fly. But Dionyfius fent Tifias 
and the foldiers with the crefcent fhields, aud ordered them to purfue him. 
Heraclides, however, as it is faid, efcaped their purfuit, and in the fmall 
part of a day fled into the dominions of the Carthaginians. But now, from 
the enmity towards me which this occafioned, Dionyfius appeared to have a 
pretext for doing tbat which, for along time, he had been attempting to ac- 
complifh by ftratagem, I mean, withholding the property of Dion. And in 
the firft place he fent me from the acropolis, pretending it was requifite that 
the women fhould perform a facrifice, which lafts for ten days, in the gardens 
in which I refided. He therefore ordered me at that time to take up my re- 
fidence, out of the acropolis, with Archidemus : but when I was there, T'heo- 
dotes fending for me, was indignant at many of the then tranfa&tions, and 
complained of Dionyfius. But Dionyfius hearing that I had been with Theo- 
dotes, made this another pretext of enmity towards me, fimilar to the for- 
mer, and fent a certain perfon to afk me, whether I had really been with 
Theodctes at his requet. To which I readily replied, I had. The meffenger 
therefore faid, Dionyfius ordered me to tell you, that you by no means do 
well, in always preferring to him Dion and the friends of Dion. This is 
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what was faid ; and after this Dionyfius never again fent for me to his pa- 
lace, as it was now clear that I was the friend of Theodotes and Heraclides, 
and an enemy to him ; and he no longer confidered me as well affected to- 
wards him, becaufe the property of Dion was entirely confumed. 

After this I dwelt out of the acropolis among the mercenary foldiers : but 
as well others as certain Athenian citizens, who acted as fervants to 
Dionyfius, came to me and informed me that I was calumniated by the fol- 
diers. And befides this, certain perfons threatened to kill me, if they could 
apprehend me. I devifed therefore the following means of prefervation : I 
fent to Archytas, and other friends at Tarentum, and informed them of my 
fituation : but they, under the pretext of a certain embafly from the city, fent 
Lamifcus, who was one of my friends, with a galley of thirty ranks; and he, 
on his arrival, informed Dionyfius that I wifhed to depart, aud defired him by 
all means to grant my requeft. Tothis Dionyfius aíTented, and difmiffed me 
with a paffport. However, I neither afked for the money belonging to Dion, 
nor did any one give it me. 

But when I came to Peloponnefus to the Olympic games, I there met with 
Dion, who was beholding the celebration of them, and informed him of the 
paft tranfactions ; but he, calling Jupiter to witnefs, immediately declared 
to me, and my domeftics and friends, that he would prepare to punifh Dio- 
nyfius, both on account of his deceiving me, while I was his gueft (for thus 
he faid and thought), and expelling and banifhing him unjuftly. On hearing 
this, I perfuaded him to call his friends if he were willing. But I faid, as to 
myfelf, fince you have forced me after a manner, together with others, 
to become the companion and gueft of Dionyfius, and a partaker with 
him of facred rites, he will doubtlefs think that I ought to condu& myfelf 
as an equitable medium between both parties, efpecially fince, when I was 
accufed by many of forming ftratagems in conjunction with you againft him 
and his tyranny, he did not put me to death, though he was not prevented 
from doing fo by fear. To this I added, that my age rendered me unfit to 
engage in the concerns of war; and that I fhould act as a mediator between 
them, if at any time their friendfhip would require the affiftance of a concili- 
ator. But I informed them, that as long as they were averfe to each other, 
they muft call others to their affiftance. I faid thefe things, in confequence 
of hating my wandering and adverfe fortune about Sicily. 
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However, as they were not perfuaded by the arguments which I adduced, 
they have been the caufes of all the evils that exift at prefent; Indeed, if 
Dionyfius had given to Dion the property which was his due, or if he had 
been perfectly reconciled to him, we may fay, as far as the condition of hum n 
affairs permits us to judge, that nothing adverfe would have happened : for I 
could eafily have kept Dion from hoftile meafures, both by my will and power. 
But now, being impelled againft each other, they fill all things with evils ; 
though indeed Dion had the fame wifh, which I fhould fay both I and every 
other moderate perfon ought to have, refpecting his own power, and that of 
his friends, and refpecting his own city, I mean the wifh to benefit when in 
authority, and when in the greateft power to impart the greateft benefits. But 
this will not be effected by him who endeavours to enrich himfelf and his 
friends, who forms ftratagemsagainft the city, and being poor collects together 
confpirators, and having no dominion over himfelf is through timidity van- 
quifhed by pleafure: who befides this flays thofe that are wealthy, calling 
them enemies, feizes their wealth, and at the fame time proclaims to his 
adjutants and affociates, that no one ought to accufe him, as he is poor, 
After the fame manner, he who benefits his city will be honoured by it, in 
confequence of diftributing by decrees the property of a few among the many, 
And this will likewife be the cafe, when any one goveraing a great city, and at 
the fame time many leffer cities, unjuftly diftributes to his own city the 
wealth of the leffer. For after this manner, neither Dion, nor any other 
perfon, would ever voluntarily take upon them an authority, which would 
always be pernicious to himfelf and pofterity ; but he will endeavour to 
eftablifh fuch a polity, and fuch laws, as are the moft juft, and the beft, and 
which can be affected by the feweft deaths and banifhments. 

This conduct indeed was now adopted by Dion, who preferred fuffering 
things impious to the commiffion of them ; but who, at the fame time that he 
was cautious lefthe (hould fuffer them, fell, after he had arrived at the fummit 
of advantage over his enemies. Nor did he in this fuffer any thing wonderful : 
for the foul of a pious man will never be wholly deceived refpecting things 
impious, temperate, and prudent. But neither perhaps is it wonderful, it the 
fame thing has happened to him as to a good pilot, from whom the future 
ftorm is not entirely concealed, but who may be ignorant of a fudden tempeft, 
which is of an unexpected magnitude, and by which he may be violently 

overwhelmed. 
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overwhelmed. After the fame manner, through the feweft cireumftances, was 
Dion deceived: for he was not entirely ignorant that his enemies were bad 
men, though he was unacquainted with the profundity of their ignorance, 
and of the reft of their depravity and voracity. Through being deceived in 
this he fell, and by his fall involved Sicily in infinite grief. What therefore 
I advife you to do, after the prefent relation of thefe particulars, I have 
already nearly mentioned. But it appeared to me neceffary to (how on what 
account I came a fecond time to Sicily, through the abfurdity and irration- 
ality with which this circumftance feems to be attended, If, therefore, what 
has been now faid fhall appear to any one to be reafonable, and if he fhould 
think that I had a fufficient pretext for undertaking this voyage, the contents 
of this Epiftle will alfo be fufficient, 
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EPISTLE VIII. 


PLATO to the Kindred and Familiars of DION—Profperity. 


As I perceive that affairs are in a very profperous condition, I will endea- 
vour, as far as I am able, to fend you a true account of them, But I hope 
I fhall not only, in the firft place, give you falutary advice, but, in the 
fecond place, all thofe that are in Syracufe; and, in the third place, your 
enemies and adveríaries, except fome one of them fhall have been guilty of 
an impious deed. For thefe things are incurable, aud can never be expiated. 
But confider what I now fay. 

The tyranny being diffolved, all Sicily is at ftrife about thefe very things: 
And fome wifh to reftore again the former government, but others to bring 
the tyranny entirely to an end, while in the mean time the feveral plans 
about things of this kind appear to the multitude to be right, fo long as they 
tend to injure their enemies, and benefit their friends, in the higheft degree. 
It is however by no means eafy for him who inflicts many evils on others 
not to fuffer many himfelf. Nor is it neceffary, in order to fee this clearly, 
to fearch for examples at a great diftance, fince the circumftances which 
have now taken place about Sicily are fufficient for this purpofe: for 
fome attempt to injure, and others to take vengeance on the injurers. But 
you are fufficiently acquainted with thefe particulars, to be able to teach 
them to others. In thefe things, therefore, there is nearly no difficulty. 
But what is advantageous to all enemies and friends, or what is the leaft 
noxious to both, this it is neither eafy to perceive, uor, when feen, to accom- 
plifh. Indeed this confultation and inquiry appears to refemble prayer. 
Let it therefore be in every refpe& a certain prayer. For 77 is reguifite to 
begin every thing from the gods, both in fheaking and underfianding. But 
when brought to a conclufion, it will fignify to us the following difcourfe. 

From the time that the war began to the end of it, one alliance nearly 
ruled over both you and your enemies; an aliiance which your fathers once 


eftablifhed, 
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eftablifhed, in confequence of being involved in the greateft difficulties, at that 
time when the Sicily of the Greeks was expofed to the extreme danger of 
becoming the prey of Barbarians, through being entirely fubverted by the 
Carthaginians. For then they chofe Dionyfius, as being a young man, and 
ftrenuous in fuch warlike affairs as were properly adapted to him. But 
they gave him as an advifer Hipparinus, who was his fenior: and for the 
fafety of Sicily, invefting thefe two with abfolute power, they denominated 
them, as they fay, tyrants. And whether any one is willing to think that a 
divine fortune and a god, or the virtue of the governors, or both, together with 
the citizens of that time, werethe caufe of the fafety of Sicily, let this be juft 
as he pleafes. Safety, however, to the men of that time, was thus obtained. 
As therefore they conducted themfelves in this manner, it is juft that thofe 
who were faved fhould return them thanks. But if the tyranny afterwards 
improperly ufed any gift of the city, for this it has partly been accufed, and 
partly has fuffered punifhment. Certain punifhments, therefore, have necef- 
farily been properly inflicted on them for their conduct. For if you could 
either avoid them, without great danger aud,labour, or they could eafily 
recover the antient governmént, we fhould not advife you to do fuch things 
as we fhall perfuade you to do hereafter. But now it is proper that both of 
you fhould underitand and call to mind, how often you have been in hope of 
obtaining your defire, and have thought that but little was wanting to the 
accomplifhment of all things accerding to your intention. However, this 
little that was wanting became every where the caufe of great and infinite 
evils, and has not yet arrived atany end. But the antient evils always adhere 
together, and though the end prefents itfelf to the view, yet a new begin- 
ning continually fprings forth. ‘The whole too of the tyrannic and popular 
genus appears to have perifhed under this circle. But if that which it feems 
reafonable to expect, though of an execrable nature, fhould take place, all 
Sicily nearly will become deftitute of the Greek tongue, in confequence of 
being transferred to a certain Phoenician or Opic! dynafty and power. All 
the Greeks, therefore, with all poffible diligence and earneftnefs, ought to 
bring a remedy for thefe things. If indeed any one can give better advife 
than that which I fhall give, he may with the greateft reétitude be called a 
lover of Greece. 


ž The Opici were the antient inhabitants of Campania, 
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But I will now endeavour, with all poffible freedom of fpeech, and making 
ufe of a certain common and juft mode of difcourfe, to evince to you what 
appears to me to be the truth. I fhall however for this purpofe fpeak in the 
character of an arbitrator, and according to my antient cuftom give advice 
both to him who tyrannizes aud him who is fubject to tyranny. And now, 
in the firft place, I advife every tyrant to fly from the appellation, and the 
thing itfelf, and chauge his tyranny, if poffible, into a kingdom. — But it is 
poffible, as the wife aud good Lycurgus evinced in reality: for he, when he 
faw that the race of his kindred in Argos and Meffene had arrived from the 
power of kings to that of tyrants, and that they were deftroying both them- 
{elves and the city,—he, I fay, fearing both for his country and race, applied a 
remedy, by introducing the government of elderly men, and the divifion of 
the Ephori, as the means of preferving the royal government, And it is 
owing to this that it has been preferved for fo many generations with glory; 
fince here law became the proper king of men, and men did not tyrannize 
over the laws. To effect this indeed my prefent difcourfe perfuades all 
men, exhorting thofe that afpire after tyranny to turn and fly, with an un- 
wearied celerity, from the felicity of hungry and ftupid men, and endeavour 
to transfer themfelves to a royal form of government, become fubfervient to 
royal laws, and thus obtain the greateft honours with the confent both of 
men and the laws. 

But I advife thofe that purfue free manners, and avoid a fervile yoke as an 
evil, to be cautious left, through an infatiable avidity of a certain unfeafonable 
liberty, they fall into the difeafe of their anceftors, who, through an unmea- 
fured love of freedom, fuffered all the evils of extreme anarchy. For thofe 
that governed in Sicily before Dionyfius and Iipparinus, lived as they 
thought happily, becaufe they lived luxurioufly, and governed even governors 
themfelves. They likewife diffolved the authority of the twelve military 
chiefs prior to Dionyfius, and judged no one according to law, that they 
might not be fubje& to any one who governed either with juftice or law. But 
they were in every refpect entirely free, and on this account they became 
fubje& to tyrannic governments. For both flavery and freedom when they 
are tranicendent, are attended with every evil. But when they fubfift accord- 
ing to meafure, they are attended with every good. And the fervice of 
divinity is attended with meafure, but that of men is without meafure. 

Divinity 
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Divinity too 1s the law to temperate men, but pleafure to the intem- 
perate. 

Since thefe things, therefore, naturally fubfift in this manner, I exhort 
that the advice which I give to the friends of Dion be given to all the 
Syracufians, as the common advice of Dion and mvfelf. But I will unfold 
what he while living and able faide ‘Though perhaps fome one may inquire 
what the advice of Dion has to do with the prefent affairs. Ilear:—** O 
Syracufians, receive before all things fuch laws as appear to you to be neither 
conducive to gain, nor the gratification of your defires; but as there are 
three things, viz. foul, body, and riches, it is requifite that the care of the 
foul fhould rank in the firft place; that of the body in the fecond place, 
fituated under the care belonging to the foul; and, in the third place, the 
honour pertaining to riches, as in a ftate of fervitude to both body and foul. 
The divine inftitution effecting thefe things, will be a law rightly eftablifhed 
for you, and rendering thofe by whom it is ufed truly happy. But the dif- 
courfe which calls the rich happy, is itfelf miferable and ftupid, is the difcourfe 
of women and children, and renders thofe that are perfuaded by it like 
itfelf. Indeed, that thefe things to which I exhort you are true, you will 
know in reality, if you have tafted of what has now been faid by me rc- 
fpecting laws. But a moft true examination appears to have taken place 
refpecting all things. However, fuch laws being received, fince Sicily is in 
danger, and you neither fufficiently vanquifh, nor are remarkably vanquifhed; 
it will perhaps be juft and advantageous to all of you to purfue the middle 
path, as well for thofe of you that avoid the feverity of government, as for 
thofe of you that defire its reftoration. For your anceftors formerly, which 
is a thing of the greateft confequence, preferved the Greeks from the Bar- 
barians ; fo that it is now lawful to difcourfe concerning the prefeut polity. 
For if at that time the Greeks had perifhed, we could neither have difcourfed 
in any refpe€t concerning them, nor would any hope whatever have re- 
mained. Now therefore to fome let there be liberty in conjunction with a 
royal government; but to others in fubjection to it; the laws at the fame 
time having dominion not only over the other citizens, but over kings them- 
felves, whenever they are found to a& contrary to law. But in all thefe 
affairs, eftablifh kings in conjunéiion with the gods, with a mind found and 


free from guile. 
Aud, 
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And, in the firft place, eftablifh my fon * on a two-fold account, viz. for 
my fake, andfor the fake of my father. For he at that time freed the city 
from the Barbarians: but I freed it twice from tyrants, as you yourfelves 
can teftify. But, in the fecond place, make him a king, who has the fame 
name? with my father, I mean the fon of Dionyfius: and this do for the 
fake of the affiftance which he now affords, and on account of his pious 
manners ; for though he is the fon of a tyrant, yet he has voluntarily libe- 
rated the city; and has thus procured for himfelf and his race ever-living 
honour, inftead of the tranfient and unjuit renown of a tyranny. In the 
third place, it is proper to invite willingly to the kingdom of the Syra- 
cufians, the city alfo being willing, Dionyfius the fon * of Dionyfius, who is 
now the general of the enemy's army, if he affents to the kingly form of 
government, fearing the changes of fortune, commiferating his country, and 
paying due reverence to temples and fepulchres ; left through a love of 
contention he fhould involve all things in ruin, and thus gratify the Barba- 
rians by the deftru&ion of his country. 

Thefe three kings, therefore, whether you give or deprive them of a 
Lacedemonian power, you fhould by common confent eftablifh after the 
manner which I have before mentioned to you, and which now again hear. 
If the offspring of Diouyfius and Hipparinus are willing, for the fafety of 
Sicily, that the prefent calamities fhould ceafe, and are thus defirous to pro- 
cure honours for themíelves and their race, both for the future and prefent 
time, on this condition, as I have before faid, call them to the government, 
invefting with the power of making a reconciliation, fuch ambaffadors as 
they fhall think fit for the purpofe, whether they are chofen from among 
yourfelves, or from other cities, or from both ; and befides this, as many as 
they fhall choofe to allow. 

Thefe, in the firft place, fhould eftablifh laws and a polity, in which it will 
be requifite that the kings fhould be lords of the facred, and fuch other 
concerns as ought to be entrufted to the benefactors of their country. 
Guardians of the laws too fhould be created, thirty-five in number, and 


t Dion, who is here fuppofed to be fpeaking, means his fon Hipparinus. 
* Viz. Hipparinus, the fon of Hipparinus, 


3 Viz. the fon of the fecond Dionyfius. 
thefe, 
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thefe, together withthe people and fenate, fhould be the governors of war 
and peace. There fhould likewife be different courts of juftice: and the 
thirty-five guardians of the laws fhould be the judges of death and banifhment. 
And betides thefe, judges fhould be chofen from thofe that acted laft in the 
capacity of governors; fo that one who appears to be the beft and the moft 
juft fhould be chofen from each government. Thefe too, on the follow- 
ing year, muft judge fuch of the citizens as deferve death, or imprifonment, 
or exile. But the king fhall not be permitted to be a judge of thefe decifions, 
as being a prieft, and confequently purified from murder, bonds, and exile. 
While living, I conceived that thefe things fhould take place, and I think fo 
at prefent. And then indeed, in conjunction with you, I fhould have van- 
quifhed my enemies, if foreigners and the furies had not prevented me from 
etfecting what I intended to effc&. 

In the next place, if the event of things had anfwered my expectations, I 
fhould have caufed the reft of Sicily to be inhabited, after having expelled 
the Barbarians from the places which they now occupy, fuch of them how- 
ever being excepted as fought for the common liberty againft the tyranny. 
I fhould likewife have reftored the former inhabitants of Grecian places to 
their antient and paternal abodes, I therefore advife and call upon all of you 
to conceive and a& in the very fame manner at prefent: and let him who is 
unwilling to do fo, be confidered in common as an enemy. But neither are 
thefe things fuch as it is 1mpoffible to accomplifh: for he who judges thofe 
things to be impoffible, which fubfift in the fouls of two perfons, and which 
from reafoning will readily be found to be the beft of things, is by no means 
wife. But by the two, I mean the foul of Hipparinus the fon of Dionyfius, 
and the foul of my fon. For I think if thefe two agree, the other Syracu- 
fians, and all thofe who are lovers of their country, will likewife be unani- 
mous. But paying due honours, and praying to all the gods, and to thofe 
other natures whom it is proper to reverence in conjun&ion with the gods, 
and befides this perfuading and inciting both your friends and enemies, 
benignantly, and in every poffible way, do not defift, till by what we have 
now faid, urging you in the fame manner as divine dreams urge thofe that 
are awake, you obtain clear evidence and profperous fortune in perfection.” 
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LPISTLE IX. 


PLATO to ARCHYTAS the Tarentine—Profperity. 


THE familiars of Archippus and Philonides came to us, bringing with 
them the letter which you gave them, and relating the ftate of your 
affairs. Such things therefore as pertain to the city, they accomplifhed with- 
out difficulty; for they were not in every refpect laborious. But as to what 
relates to yourfelf, they faid that you are indignant becaufe you cannot be 
freed from an attention to public concerns. ‘That it is indeed the moft 
pleafant thing in life, for a man to attend to his own affairs, efpecially if he 
choofes to act in the fame manneras you do, is nearly obvious to every one; but 
you ought alío to confider this, that each of us is not born for himfelf alone ; 
but that our country claims one part of our birth, our parents another part, 
and our friends the remaining part. Much too muft be given to the occafions 
which occupy our life. As your country, therefore, calls upon you to attend 
to public affairs, it would perhaps be abfurd not to obey its call: for at the 
íame time too, it happens that a place is left for depraved men, who apply 
themfelves to politics, not from the beft motives, But of thefe things 
enough. 

At prefent we take care of Echecrates', and fhall do fo in future; and this 


for your fake, and that of his father Phrynion, and for the fake of the young 
man himífelf, 


> This is the perfon to whom the laft difcourfe of Socrates was related by Phaedo. See the 
Dialogue of that name. 
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EPISTLE X. 


PLATO to ARISTODORUS—Profperity. 


I HEAR that you are now in the moft eminent degree the affociate of Dion, 
and that you are at all times moft wife with refpect to thofe manners that are 
fubfervient to philofophy. For I fay that firmuefs, faith, and integrity, con- 
ftitute true philofophy. But I think that other wifdom and fkill, which tend 
to other things, when denominated elegant fubtilties, will be rightly named, 
But now farewell; and continue to abide in the mannersin which you now 


abide, 
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EPISTLE XI. 


PLATO to LAODAM AS—Profperity. 


We have before written to you, that your coming to Athens is of great 
confequence with refpe& to all you fay. But as you declare you cannot 
come, if either I fhould be able to come, or Socrates, as you mention in your 
letter, this will be the fecond plan to be adopted. Socrates however, at pree 
fent, labours under the infirmity of the ftrangury ; and it would be dif- 
graceful for me to go thither, if the particulars, for the fake of which you in- 
eite me to make this journey, are not accomplifhed : but I have not much 
hope that they will be accomplifhed. However, to difcufs every particular 
would require a long epiftle. And atthe fame time my body, through age, 
is not able to bear the fatigue of wandering, and to encounter all thofe dan- 
gers with which the land and fea are furrounded ; efpecially at the prefent 
time, when travelling is full of danger. But I give you as advice, that which 
Hefiod, through me as the relator, fays, ** that to opine is vile, but to under- 
itand is difficult." For if there are any who think that a city can be well 
cítablifhed by the mere promulgation of laws, without fome one endued with 
authority prefiding in the city, and attending to the condu& of its inhabitants, 
in order that both flaves and the free born may be temperate and brave,— 
thofe who entertain this opinion do not think rightly. 

Bat again, if there are men among you who deferve this authority; 
let them obtain it. But if there js occafion for fome one to inftruct 
them, I think that neither he who can teach, nor thofe who are capable of 
being inftructed, are with you. All that remains, therefore, is to pray to 
the gods: for cities, prior tothe prefent time, have been nearlv conftituted 

in 
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in this manner. And after they have been well peopled, through the inter- 
vention of great concerns, which have taken place through war and other 
tranfactions, then at fuch like feafons an illuftrious and good man has ob- 
tained a mighty power. But prior to this, it is proper and neceffary to beftow 
great attention on thefe things. Confider whatI fay, and do not aét impru- 
dently, in confequence of thinking that fomething ought to be done with ex- 


Pedition. May profperity attend you. 
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EPISTLE XII. 


PLATO to ARCHYTAS the Tarentine—Profperity. 


Ir is wonderful with what pleafure we received the commentaries which 
came from vou,and how very much we were delighted with the genius of their 
author. To us indeed, he appeared to be a man worthy of his antient proge- 
nitors. For thofe men are faid to have been ten thoufand in number ; aud 
according to the fable, they were the beft of all thofe Trojans that were 
excited by Laomedon. 

With refpe& to the commentaries by me, about which you write, they are 
not yet finifhed. However, fuch as they are, I have fent them to you. With 
refpect to guardianfhip, we both accord in our fentiments, fo that in this par- 
ticular there is no need of exhortation’. 


! There is another epi(tle after this which is afcribed to Plato, but which I have not tranflated, 
becaufe itis obvioufly fpurious. That it is fo, will be at once evident to the intelligent reader from 
the following fentence in it, ts tv yap omoudaias emimorns Deos apys, Deor s Tn; nrTov, viz. “€ The word 
god is the beginning of a ferious epiftle, the word gods of one that is not fo." Very properly there- 
fore in all the early-editions of Plato is the reader admonifhed that this epiftle is fpurious by the word 
wSvetar 5 and it is fingular that Fabricius fhould doubt whether it might not be genuine, becaufe 
Diogenes Laertius enumerates thirteen epiflles of Plato, and this with the preceding makes thir- 
teen. For of the thirteen which are extant, two, as the reader will perceive, are written by Dion. 


THE END OF THE EPISTLES. 
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IHE CRATYLUS, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE MS. SCHOLIA OF PROCLUS ON 
THAT DIALOGUE. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


THE CRATYLUS. 


Tu E fcope of the Cratylus* is to exhibit in things laft the prolific energy of fouls, 
and the affimilative power, which, effentially receiving, they evince through the 
rectitude of names. But fince the partial energy of fouls frequently fails of its proper 
ends, juft in the fame manner as a partial nature, hence names indefinite, and which 
are cafually circulated, naturally take place, and all of them are not the offspring of 
intellectual fcience, nor do they all regard ar. alliance with things themfelves. Again, the 
‘Cratylus is logical and dialeétical, not, however, according to the mere dialectic methods 
of the Peripatetics, but according to the fcientific t dialectic of the great Plato, which 
is only adapted to thofe whofe dianoétic power is perfectly purified, who have been in. 
ftructed from their youth in difciplines, have purified the juvenile condition of their 
manners through the virtues; and, in fhort, have genuinely philofophized. This dia. 


le&ic alfo is the defenfive enclofure of difciplines, leads us up to the good, the one 


* The extracts with which the reader is here presented, comprehend nearly the whole of the Scholia of 
Proclus on the Cratylus. They may be justly called an incomparable treasury of theological information, 
since they are replete with the most mystic wisdom, and many of the most abstruse dogmas of antient 
theology are here most satisfactorily and perspicuously unfolded. To him also who is desirous of penetrat- 
ing the depths of Grecian mythology, they will be inestimable ; and genuine elucidations of many parts of 
Homer, of the Hymns of Orpheus, and of the Theogony of Hesiod, can alone be obtained from these Scholia, 
And in addition to all this, thesc Scholia are no less rare than valuable, since a copy of them is not to be 
found either in the university of Oxford or Cambridge, or in the British Museum, or in ary of the universi- 
ties of Scotland or Ireland; and it is seldom to be met with in the universities on the continent. My copy 
is a transcript of the manuscript now in the possession of Mr. Heber. of Brazen-nose college, Oxford. 

+ For an account of this dialectic, sce the Parmenides, and particularly the introduction to it, 
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caufe of all things, and was imparted to men through Prometheus, together with a moft 
fplendid fire* from the gods. For the analytics of the Peripatetics, and demonftration, 
which is the fummit of this, may be comprehended by all who are not entirely involved 
in mental darknefs, and who have not drank abundantly of the water of oblivion. 

Again, intelle is the producer (apoGoAeve) of dialectic, from the whole of itfelf 
generating the whole of it; according to the progreffion of all things from the one, giv. 
ing fubfiftence to the divifive method ; but according to the colle&ive comprehenfion of 
every thing in one idiom, to the definitive method ; and according to the prefence of 
forms with each other, though which each is what it is, and participates of other forms, 
the demonftrative method ; and generating the analytic method, according to the con- 
verfion of all things to zhe one, and their proper principles. 

Again, according to Ariftotle, there is one rhetoric, and one dialeCtic, which are 
able to perfuade or confute on both fides; but Plato fays it is better to give a two-fold 
diftribution to each. For one fpecies of rhetoric is flattery,; and without art, which 
he reprobates in the Gorgias; but the other is the fcience of things good and juft, 
which he celebrates in the Phaedrus. And again, he difiniffes the dialeétic of Ariftotle 
as contentious, but embraces the dialectic, which furveys the principles of things, asa 
part of philofophy. 

The prefent dialogue makes us to be fcientifically knowing in the rectitude of names; 
and it is neceffary that he who intends to be fkilled in diale&ic fhould begin from this 
theory. 

As Piato, in the Parmenides, delivers the whole of dialectic, but not merely fo, but 
together with the thecry of beings, fo now he delivers the reCtitude of names, together 
with the fcience of things. 

Plato now wifhes to deliver the principles of things and of dialeétic, fince he delivers 
names in conjunction with the things of which they are names. 

Why is it that Plato fays, that by deipifing names we fhall become, in old age, more 
rich in prudence, and yet now makes the involtigation of them the leading object? May 
we not fay, that he confiders them, not fo far as they are appellations, but fo far as they 
are images of things? For the definitive art is triple; fince either beginning from the 


highcft genus, it proceeds through all the media, to the laft differences, which the 


* See the notes ov the Philebus. 


Elean 
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Elean gueft does*, when defining a fophift and politician; or receiving the genu: 
which is near and known, it proceeds through the following differences, fuch as in this 
inftance, man is an animal pedeftrian, biped, and the like; or it ufes name alone, fuch 
as the becoming is beautiful, and foul is ¢uowsyy ovziwe, and the like. For if he who at 
firft eftablifhed names poffeffed fcience, he who ufes an eftablifhed name muft neceffarily 
fall upon definition. Hence Plato now makes the inveftigation about fuch like names 
his principal defign, and through thefe as media is extended to things theinfelves. This 
inquiry alfo contributes to demonftration. ‘Thus, in the Phzedrus, Plato endeavours to 
fhow, that the divining art is better than that pertaining to augury, from the name. It 
likewife contributes to analyfis. Thus, in the Phzdrus, Plato cal!s the love which is 
participated by mortals fying, but that which is imparticipable and divine winged, through 
the effence and the energy of the god confpiring into one; and thus he appears to afcend 
and analyze. Frequently alfo, this is neceffary to divifion. Thus Socrates fhows, by 
divifion, that the pleafant is one thing, and the good another, becaufe the names alfo are 
two. 

Thatt the perfons of the dialogue are Cratylus the Heraclitean, of whom Plato was an 
auditor, who faid that all names are from nature, and that fuch as are not from 
nature are not names, juft as we fay, that he who falfely denominates things fays nothing; 
and Hermogenes, the Socratic, who on the contrary faid that there was no name from 
nature, but that all names are from pofition; and the third is Socrates, who diitinguifh- 
ing fays, that fome names are from nature, and others from pofition ; fuch as are thofe 
which are cafually made. For the names which belong to things perpetual, rather par- 
ticipate of a fubfiftence from nature, but thofe which belong to things corruptible, rather 
partake of the cafual. For he who calls his fon Athanafiust, manifefts the confufion 
of names about things of this kind. 

Further ftill, fince names have both form and matter, according to form they rather 
participate of a fubfiftence from nature, but according to matter of a fubfiftence from 
pofition. And Socrates indeed, addreffing himfelf to Hermogencs, feparates names 


firmly eftablifhed in the gods, fuch as pup, and the like, from thofe which fubfift in 


* In the Sophista and Politicus. 
+ Almost all the paragraphs of these Scholia begin with the word sri, that. 
ł That is, Zmmortal. 
4N2 fouls» 
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fouls, fuch as Gzr;uc. But, addrefhng himfelf to Cratylus, he admits, indeed, the 
relation of names to things, but fhows that there is much of the cafual in names, and 
at the fame time that all things are not moved. 

That the heavens, which partake more of motion, have alfo permanency after a cer- 
tain manner, as in the poles, and things of this kind. But the earth, which partakes 
more of permanency, has alfo motion through its internal change. 

That names which fubfift from nature partake alfo of a fubfiftence from pofition, and 
thofe which fubfift from pofition partake of a fubfiftence from nature. 

That Cratylus being fcientific, and employing the greateft brevity of diction, which 
was the peculiarity of the Heraclitics, in confequence of enunciations not being able to 
keep pace with the flowing nature of things, appears to anfwer, through the whole of 
the dialogue, from the feweft fyllables and words. Hence the moft imitative Plato, in 
the very beginning, reprefents him as faying (jov&e. But Hermogenes being doxaftic, 
and venerating the opinions of the many, conformably to his doctrine, that names fub. 
fift from pofition, fays, s cos 9exe, &c. For 9oxxeuc frequently belongs to things ineli- 
gible, and alfo to fuch as are eligible, juft as will is of things good alone. 

That the whole Apolloniacal feries is fufpended from the government of Jupiter. 

That Pythagoras and Epicurus were of the opinion of Cratylus; but Democritus and 
Arftotle of Hermogenes. Pythagoras therefore being afked what was the wifeft of 
things, faid it was number; and being afked what was the next in wifdom faid, he who 
gave names to things. But by number, he obfcurely fignified the intelligible order, 
which comprehends the multitude of intelle&ual forms: for there that which is the 
fir(t and properly number* fubfifts after the fupereffential one. This likewife fupplies 
the meafures of effence to all beings, in which alfo true wifdom, and knowledge which 
is of itfelf, and which is converted to and perfectis itfelf, fubfift. And as there the in- 
telligible, intellect, and intelligence are the fame, fo there alfo number and wildom are 
the fame. But by the founder of names, he obfcurely fignified the foul, which indeed 
fubfifts from intelle&, and is not things themfelves like the firft intelleét, but poffeffes 
the images, and effential tranfitive reafons of them, as ftatues of beings. Being 


therefore is imparted to all things from intellect, which knows itfelf and is replete with 


* That is, number according to czuse, which subsists at the extremity of the intelligible order. For num- 


ber, according to hyparxis, subsists at the summit of the intel] igible, and at the same time intellectual order. 
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wifdom ; but that they are denominated is from foul, which imitates intellect. Pytha- 
goras therefore faid, that it was not the bufinefs of any cafual perfon to fabricate names, 
but of one looking to intellect and the nature of things. Names therefore are from na- 
ture, 

But Democritus, who faid that names fubfift from pofition, inferred this from four 
arguments : Firít, From famenefs of appellation ; for different things are called by the 
fame name. Names therefore are not from nature. 2d, From the variety of names, 
for if different names are adapted to one and the fame thing, they are alfo adapted to 
each other, which is impoffible. 3d, From the change of names: for why was Arifto- 
cles called Plato, but Turtamus Theophraítus. 4th, If names are from nature, but 
yet from a defe& of fimilars, why do we fay Qcovew from Qpomois, but from Bixeuocuya 
(ovx erti mreezovouxCev) we do not derive a word which alludes to this ? Names therefore 
are cafual and not from nature. But he calls the firt argument zoAvonuss, (i.e. 
having a manifold fignification) ; the fecond, opponos, (i.e. equivalent, or equiponderant); 
and the fourth, vero, (i. e. namele/s). In anfwer to the firft of thefe arguments, fome 
fay, that it is nothing wonderful, if one name fhadows-forth many things, as £e, Jove, 
both from pep, frength, and from zrrepgey, a wing, manifefts different things. In anfwer 
to the fecond, it is faid, nothing hinders that different names, in a different refpect, may 
manifeft the fame thing. Thus, for inftance, in the words merops and man, the fame 
thing may be called by the former of thefe words, according to the poffeffion of a dif- 
tributed life, and by the latter according to evafesw æ omwmev, confidering what be bas feen. 
In anfwer to the third, it is faid, that this very thing fignifies that naraes are by nature, 
viz. that we transfer thofe that are not properly eftablifhed, and which are contrary to 
nature, to a pofition according to nature. And in anfwerto the fourth, that itis nothing 
wonderful, if names which were eftablifhed at firft fhould fail through a great length of 
time. 

That a fubfiftence according to nature is four-fold. For it is either as the eflences 
of plants and animals, as well the wholes as the parts; or it is as the energies and 
powers of thefe, fuch as the levity and heat of fire; or it is as fhadows and appearances 
in mirrors ; or as artificial images are affimilated to their archetypes. Epicurus there- 
fore thought that names had a fubfiftence from nature according to the firft fignifica- 


tion, as works precedaneous by nature, fuch as voice and fight. sind as to fee and to 
hear 
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hear are according to nature, fo alfo to denominate; fo that a name is from nature, as 
being the work of nature. But Cratylus was of this opinion according to the fecond 
fignification ; and hence he fays that the peculiarity of every thing is a name, as being 
appropriately affigned by the founders of names, artificially and fcientifically. For 
Epicurus faid, that the founders of names did not eftablifh them fcientifically, but in 
effecting this were moved phyfically, like thofe that fnore, howl, roar, and figh. But 
Socrates faid, that names are from nature, according to the fourth fignification, as 
being the progeny of fcientific conceptions, and not of phyfical appetite (orexis), but 
of the foul energizing according to imagination, and at the fame time eftablifhing names 
from the firft, as much as poffible, appropriately to things. He likewife faid, that, ac- 
cording to form, all names are the fame, have one power, and are from nature. For, 
according to form, they are fimilar to things, but differ from each other according to 
matter. 

That the name Cratylus appears to have been affigned mæpæ tw vrepratoeruoon a popoTws 
Twy noexreitov doypatwv, from firmly obtaining the doginas of Heraclitus, and that on this 
account he defpifed flowing things, as not properly having a fubfiftence. But the name 
Socrates is moço Ta cwTyper &you TCU Xpoerov tug Y vue, from Zeing tbe faviour of tbe firength 
of bis foul, that is of his reafon, and from not being drawn down under the fenfes. 

That things eternal receive their denomination from powers or energies, but things 
generated from ufe and communion. 

That he who wifhes to imitate any thing, ought to be {cientifically knowing in two 
things, viz. the archetype, and demiurgic art. 

That the Heraclitics are accufed as arrogant, as diffemblers, and as defpifers, by 
Theodorus in the Theztetus, and now by Hermogenes. It muft be obferved, however, 
that thefe two are not philofophers; for the former was a geometrician, and the latter 
a youth. And a true philofopher has not leifure to confume his time in things of this 
kind. | 

That Socrates did not think that the fpeculation about the rectitude of names was to 
be defpifed, but according to the proverb Łe confidered fine things to be difficult. 

That inveftigation is imparted to fouls from Maia the mother of Hermes; but inven- 
tion is from the Hermaic feries. For the more total genera of the gods energize prior to, 


together with, and pofterior to, fuch as are more partial. Hence we fee that inveftigation 
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is imperfect, and is as matter previoufly prepared, from the donation of more elevated 
caufes to their participants, fuch as form fupervening from things inferior. 

That fophifts rejoice in indicative affertions, but philofophers in fuch as are dialecti. 
And again, the fophifts, as framers of images, aflume the perfon of one (killed in dia- 
le&ic; and thus their contentious moleftation is produced. 

That of the Hermaic gift, fome things are intellectual and firft goods; but others 
are fecondary, and perfective of the dianoétic power; and others rank in the third de- 
gree, purify the irrational nature, and in a particular manner meafure the phantaftic 
motions. Others again give fubfiftence to the reafons of nature; and others are the 
fuppliers of externally proceeding powers, and of gain. For thefe are the laft and the 
material gifts of the god, which, as aftrologers fay, the god imparts in ignoble difpofi- 
tions (e3o£oig dælir), 

That it very little belongs to a philofopher, fays Plato, to fpeak about particulars ; for 
it is his bufinefs to afcend to the fpeculation of wholes, and things common. 

The reafoning of Hermogenes is as follows: If there is a tranfpofition of names, 
names are from pofition, and are the fymbols of things. But the firft is true, and 
therefore the fecond. But the reafoning of Proclus is this: If names are fymbols of 
things, and are from pofition, we bave no longer any occafion for the tranfpofition of 
names. The firít is true, and therefore the fecond. The followers of Hermogenes 
therefore fpeak erroneoufly ; for they look to particulars only, and not alo to things 
eternal. For the names of things eternal are divine and venerable, as being facred to 
the gods, whofe powers and energies they exprefs. Thefe Socrates, in the Philebus, 
venerates, and fays, that his caution about them is attended with the greateft dread. 

That the truth of an enunciative fentence (zcv amoa,trxou 2oycv), means one thing 
with Ariftotle, and another with Plato in the prefent place, in which he fays, that 
names effentially predicated (xa) auza Agycusve) are true. For that of Ariftotle fpeaks of 
the compofition and divifion of that which is predicated, and has for its fubject both 
the falfe and the true. But the great Plato knew how to ufe the fignificant of truth 
and falfehood in a fourfold refpect. For he ufes it either according to the hyparxes 
themfelves of things, as when he fays that real beings truly are, but that unreal beings 


have a falfe fubfiftence. Or he ufes it according to the paflions which are cenfequent 
to 
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to preceding motions, as when Socrates, in the Philebus, divides pleafure into the true 
and falfe. Or according to knowledge, as when he defines falfe opinions according to 
the true. Or according to the inftruments of the gnoftic life, as, for inftance, affertions, 
names, and elements. For in thefe the true and the falfe are feen, according to their 
adaptation and fymphony with things. Rhetoricians alfo have a certain form of diction 
which they call truth. 

That Antifthenes faid, that nothing could be contradicted; for according to him 
every affertion is true. For he who fpeaks fays fomething. He who fays fomething, 
fpeaks of that which has a being. And he who fpeaks of that which has a being, fpeaks 
the truth. In anfwer to this we muft fay, that there is alfo that which is falfe, and that 
nothing hinders but that the man who fpeaks of being may fpeak falfely. For he who 
fpeaks, fpeaks about fomething, and does not fpeak /omething. 

That bad are more known by good men, than the virtue of good men is by the bad. 
For vice is blind; and in the firft place is ignorant of itfelf, and in the next place of 
others. 

That the dogma of Protagoras is different from that of Euthydemus. For the former 
fays, that though the fubje& has no exiftence, yet it appears to beholders to poffefs a 
particular quality, through the commixture of the agent and patient. But the dogma 
of Euthydemus makes every thing to be all things, and afferts that all things are at the 
fame time always true. As he that fays, that a piece of wood is white and black, fmall 
and great, moift and dry, and likewife, that all the negations of thefe are true. Hence 
beginning from different principles, thoie fophifts end in the fame thing. 

That the power of the firft izfinity imparts from itfelf progreffion to all things what- 
ever which are capable of fubfiftence ; but bound, limits and circumfcribes every thing, 
and eftablifhes it in its proper boundarics. Thus in numbers form pervades to all things 
from the monad and bound; but the never-failing according to progreffion from the 
prolific duad ; fo that every being has a certain nature, bound, idiom, and proper order, 
through the firft bound. ‘There is therefore contradi&ion in words, which definitely 
exhibits the falfe and the true. 

That the word z;e:7.0, fe af, is affeited. of thofe only who energize according to 
the dianoétic power, but the word meem, to de, is afferted of thofe who energize in a 

different 
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different manner from this. ions therefore and makings have their proper boundaries, 
inftruments, and times; nor does any cafual thing do or act any cafual thing. 

That fpeech is under aétion, may be fhown from the following divifion: Fvery 
energy of the foul is either effected without body, and this energy is phantafy, opinion, 
intelligence ; or it is effected with body, and this is two-fold. For it is either unattended 
with free will, and this is fenfe and involuntary motion, or it is attended with frce will, 
and this is a€tion, under which is difcourfe. 

That Plato coarranges Minerva, Vulcan, and Mars, through that which is common 
with refpe& to warlike concerns; through Minerva poffefling a kindred art with each 
of the others; through each of the others being the lover of Venus; and bccaufe each 
was produced from Juno and Jupiter. 

‘hat the foul of the world imparts life to altermotive natures: for to thefe it is the 
fountain and principle of motion, as Plato fays in the Phadrus and in the Laws. But 
the demiurgus imparts life fimply to all things, life, divine, intellectual, pfychical, and 
that which is divifible about bodies. 

If names, according to Ariftotle *, are from pofition, and are fymbols of things and 
conceptions, it is neceffary that the fentences compofed from them, being enunciative 
from pofition, fhould not be faid, from this very circumítance, to be affimilated to com- 
pofite conceptions, nor that they are of themfelves the recipients of truth or falfehood. 
But indeed enunciative fentences (os ezropavrixor Aoyor), pofleffing effentially the fpeaking 
falfely or truly, do not poffefs this from pofition. Names therefore are not from pofi- 
tion. 

If every one who gives a name performs a certain action, but he who perfornis a cer- 
tain action, performs it through an inftrument; hence he who gives a name, fince he 
gives it through an inftrument, ufes a name as an inftrument. But of inftruments 
fome are from nature, as the hand and foot; others from pofition, as a bridle and a 
name. And of thefe artificial inftruments, fome effe& fomething which is fubfervient 
to fubfiftence, as an ax; but others efe& that which contributes to fignilying and 
teaching. A name therefore is a thing of this kind: for it is an inftrument which 
teaches and unfolds into light the effence of things; the teaching being affumed from 
him who ufes the intrument, but the unfolding into light from the paradigm. But a 


* See the Introduction to this Dialogue. 
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name requires, as an inftrument, him who ufes it, but as an image it requires a refer- 
ence to its paradigm. So that it is evident from thefe things, that a name is not a 
fymbol, nor the work of any cafual pofition, but is allied to things, and adapted to 
them by nature. For every inftrument is coordinated to a proper work, and cannot 
be adapted to any thing elfe than to that for which it was made. A name therefore, 
as being an inftrument, has a certain connate power, and which coharmonizes with the 
things fignified. As likewife, it is that which teaches, it poffeffes an order which un- 
folds conceptions into light; and as giving diftin&ion to effence, it produces in us a 
knowledge of things. 

Again, a name is not the effe& of phyfical inftruments : for every name, fo far as 
a name, is fignificant of fomethimg ; fince voiceis not the fame with name. Phyfical 
inftruments therefore, fuch as the tongue, the arteries, and the lungs, give perfection to 
voice ; and though thefe cooperate in producing a name, through matter, yet the con- 
ception of the founder of names, efpecically gives completion to it, which conception 
coharmonizes, in a becoming manner, matter to form and paradigm. But he who dif- 
courfes, ufes a name when eftablifhed : for every inftrument has both one who ufes 
it, and one who makes it. Every thing too which is ufed has a producing caufe; and 
every thing having a producing caufe, is miniftrant to fomething with refpect to energy. 

A name is faid to be from nature, both as an effect, and as an inftrument ; for it be- 
comes by its formation an image of things, and announces them through conceptions as 
media. Very properly therefore is a name faid to be æ doéfrinal inftrument, cpyavev 
ddaoxeeduxcy ; but fhortly after it is called the effec? of the legiflator. And this is for the 
fake of him who difcourfes : for it is both an end and good to unfold things. Hence 
Socrates fays, it is rather an inftrument, confidering it according to its more excellent 
fubfiftence. Hence too this inftrument is a medium between the teacher and the 
learner. 

That a fhuttle and an augur are paradigms adapted to a name. For a name feparates 
things from each other, and enters into the learner, through the depth of his concep- 
tions. 

That as Socrates, in the Gorgias, demonftrates to Callicles, who divides that which 
is juft by law, oppofitely to that which is juft by nature, that law and nature in that 
which is juft concur with each other, in like manner it is neceffary to conceive that 

names 
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names fubfift both from law and nature; not however from cafual law, but from that 
which is eternal, and which confifts according to eternal reafons. A name therefore, 
through its producing caufe, which is fcientific, is both from law and pofition ; but 
through its paradigmatic caufe is from nature. 

But if this be the cafe, how docs Socrates afterwards fhow to Cratylus, that it is not 
only neceffary to call that a na m which is rightly framed, but that alfo which is 
erroneoufly eftablifhed. In anfwer to this, we muft fay, that law is contemplative of 
that which is univerfal. Such names therefore as are given to things perpetual, are 
founded by law. But fince there are alfo names of things corruptible, it is by no 
means wounderful if law, which regards univerfal, has not dominion over thefe, and 
that there fhould be much of the cafual in them, as in the names Ainbrofius, Athanafius, 
Polycbronius *, and the like. But what the art is which produces names we will con- 
cifely relate; for not every thing in it is a fpecies of the legiflative art. That there is 
then in the foul an affimilative power is evident; for painting and things of this kind 
are fufpended from this power, which affimilates fubordinate to fuperior natures, and 
things which fubfift in compofition to fuch as are more fimple. And again, according 
to the fame power, the foul is able to affimilate herfelf to natures fuperior to her own 
effence, viz. to gods, angels, and demons. She alfo, through the fame power, affimi- 
lates to herfelf things fubordinate to her own nature; and alfo affimilates them to things 
fuperior to herfelf. Hence fhe fabricates ftatues of gods and demons. But withing to 
give fubfiftence after a manner to immaterial fimilitudes of things, and which are alone 
the progeny of the rational effence, employing from herfelf the cooperation of phantafy 
adapted to fpeech (Asxtimns Gavtacics), fhe produces the effence of names. And as the 
teleftic art, through certain fymbols, and arcane fignatures, affimilates ftatues of the gods, 
and makes them adapted to the reception of divine illuminations, fo the legiflative art, 
according to the fame affimilative power, gives fubfiftence to names, the ftatues of 
things; through fuch and fuch founds fhadowing forth the nature of things, and having 
given fubfiftence to them, delivers them to the ufe of mankind. Hence the legiftator 
is faid to be the lord of the generation of names. And as it is not holy to behave in a 


diforderly manner towards the ftatues of the gods, fo neither is it becoming to err 


* The first and second of these words signify immortal; the third, having an extended durati me 
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about names. For a legiflative intelle& is the artificer of thefe, inferting in them images 
of paradigms ; and it is proper to venerate them, through their alliance to the gods. 

It alfo appears to me that Plato eftablifhes the legiflator analogous to the demuirgus 
of the univerfe: for he it is, according to the Timzus, who eftablifhes the laws of fate, 
and who governs all things conformably to law. According to Plato too, he is the 
firft fabricator of names: for as we learn from the Timzus, he denominated one of the 
circulations of the univerfe Jame, and the other diferent. If therefore the legiflator is 
analogous to the demiurgus, muít he not neceffarly be the lord of the pofition of 
names? Hence in this Dialogue Plato calls the legiflator, demiurgus, and the moft rare 
of demiurgi. Thus alfo Socrates, in the Phaedrus, fays, that the name pegos was given 
by Jupiter. Of names therefore, fome are the progeny of the gods, extending alfo as 
far as to the foul; but others are the offspring of partial fouls, who are able to frame 
them through intelle& and fcience; and others again fubfift through the middle genera. 
For fome meeting with demons and angels, have been taught by them names better 
adapted to things than fuch as men have eftablifhed. It is requifite likewife to know 
the differences of names arifing from their producing caufes, and to refer all of them to 
the one demiurgus, a divinity of an intellectual characteriftic. Whence alfo a name has 
two-fold powers, the one, that which teaches conceptions, and is the caufe of com- 
munion; but the other, that which gives diftinction to effence; fince the demuirgus 
likewife poffeffes two-fold powers, the one productive of famenefs, the other of diffe- 
rence. 

That the affimilative energy of the demiurgic intellect is two-fold ; the one, that ac- 
cording to which he gives fubfiftence to the whole world, looking to an intelligible 
paradigm ; the other, that according to which he promulgates names adapted to things ; 
concerning which Timzus briefly indicates, but theurgifts teach more clearly, and ora- 
cles * from the gods themfelves: ** There is a venerable name with a fleeplefs revolu- 
tion, leaping into the worlds through the rapid reproofs of the father." And another 
oracle fays, ** The paternal intellect diffeminated fymbols through the world." Thus 
therefore the legiflator alfo, looking to the whole world, delivers the moft excellent 


polity, and impofes names affimilated to things. 


* See my collection of these Oracles in the third volume of the Monthly Magazine, 
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That of things artificial there are no definite caufes and paradigms, becaufe the 
efiects of fuch caufes and paradigms are effences, and proper meafures, have a reference 
to the univerfe, and proceed through nature. But every thing artificial is uneffential, 
and is all-varioufly changed in accommodation to our ufes and circumftances, and is 
feparated from things which have a natural fubfiftence. If, however, fome one fhould 
call the producing and prolific powers of the gods, which proceed into the univerfe, 
demiurgic, intellectual, generative, and perfective arts, we fhall not reject a nomination 
of this kind; fince we alfo find theologifts indicating through thefe divine productions. 
Hence they call the Cyclops the caufes of all artificial production, who alfo tausht Ju- 
piter, Minerva, and Vulcan. But they celebrate Minerva as prefiding over other arts, 
and particularly that of weaving, and Vulcan as the infpective guardian of another art. 
According to Orpheus, however, the weaving art originates from Minerva, but proceeds 
into the vivific feries of Proferpine : for this goddefs and all her choir, abiding on high, 
are faid to weave the order of life, which is participated by all the mundane gods. For 
the one demiurgus excites all the junior demiurgi to weave together the mortal with the 
immortal form of life *. But the order of life thus woven ends in the gods who prefide 
over generation, among whom is the Homeric Circe, who weaves all the life in the four 
elements, and at the fame time with her fong harmonizes the fublunary realms. Circe 
therefore is ranked by theologifts among thefe weaving powers. Her fhuttle too, as 
they fay, is golden, by this indicating her effence to be intellectual and pure, immaterial 
and unmingled with generation, and that her employment confifts in feparating things 
ftable from fuch as are in motion, according to divine diverfity. lí therefore, as I have 
faid, fome one recurring to thefe analogies, calls the powers of the gods the caufes of 
thefe arts, but their effects the illuminations of thefe powers pervading through the 
whole world, he will fpeak with rectitude. For it is neceffary not only to fufpend from 
Minerva the weaving art which is with us, but prior to this, that which energizes through 
nature, and conneGs generated with eternal, mortal with immortal, corporeal with in- 
corporeal, and fenfible with intellectual natures. In like manner we muft furvey the 
whole of the tectonic, and each of the other arts, as firft fubfifting in nature. So that the 


fhuttle will every where have an analogous fubfiftence, feparating the genera which con- 


* This is asserted in the Timeus, 


ftitute 
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ftitute beings, that, together with the connection of them, divifion may remain, and 
genuinely preferve their hyparxis. Hence the artifts that are with us a& under pre- 
fiding and infpecting gods. They do not however in confequence of this contemplate 
intelligibles; for they do not operate looking to thefe, but to the forms which are with 
themfelves, and the reafons of things artificial which they contain; and this by either 
inventing thefe, or receiving them from others. For the firft artificer of a fhuttle con- 
ceived in his own mind what kind of a thing a fhuttle ought to be, looking to its ufe, 
and being led by this, produced in himfelf that form of a fhuttle according to which 
others are made. But others learning from him, have acquired a knowledze of the 
form, and conformably to it make the refemblance of the fhuttle. 

And here we may fee how thefe things are imitations of the demiurgic art, and of 
intelle&ual forms: for thefe forms being always eftablifhed according to invariable per- 
manency, things corruptible in the world are preferved, and are again renovated 
through their ftable famenefs. And the corruption indeed is derived from matter, but 
the ftable famenefs from an eterna! form. Juft as in the fhuttles which are here, the 
corruption is from the matter, but the regeneration from the reafon or produttive prin- 
ciple in the artift. What the fhuttle, therefore, is to the artificer by whom it is made, 
that are names to the iegiflator, and all mundane natures to the demiurgus. Hence as 
forms have a three-fold fubfiftence, viz. intellectual, fcientific, doxaftic; allfenfible 
natures are derived from intellectual, names from fcientific, and fhuttles from doxaftic 
forms. 

That the fabrication of the univerfe is two-fold: for the one gives fubfiftence to 
reafons which extend to all things, and to forms which have an invariable fubfiftences 
and fuftain no mutation; but the other inferts divifible differences in generated natures. 
Thus, for inftance, the human form pervades fupernally from the one and whole in- 
telle€tual fabrication, through the ftars as media. Hence this form hasa perpetual fub- 
fiftence, as originating from an immovable caufe. But fince men differ from each other 
in magnitude and colour, and things of this kind, thefe differences arife from the fecondary 
fabrication of the junior gods, and are converfant with much mutability, through being 
the production of moveable caufes. This however takes place, in order that the variety 
of things may it bát, and that the perpetual generation of particulars may be multiplied. 
For diferent celeftial peiicds give completion to, and at different times generate diferent 


thiags, 
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things, and produce one conneétion from all things which contributes to the comple- 
tion of the univerfe. 

That the fhuttle* is an image of the feparating power of the gods, both of thofe that 
prefide over wholes, and thofe that prefide over parts; for its operation in woofs repre- 
fents the energy of this power, and exhibits a fymbol of the order of the feparating 
gods. Hence when theologifts fpeak of fhuttles as belonging to thefe gods, they do 
not fpeax of the idea of a fhuttle, but only fymbolically ufe the name. For why do 
they rather fpeak of the fhuttle, and not of fomething elfe? And is it not abfurd that 
fcience fhould cafually ufe names, and thefe when applied to the gods? But they 
appear to me to affume things of this kind according to analogy. For what a fhuttle is 
in the weaving art, that feparation is in the fabrication of forms. But analogy is not the 
habitude of idea to an image, nor is it from pofition alone. Thus Platot calls certain 
powers of the foul horfes; neither thus denominating them cafually, nor meaning that 
thefe powers are the ideas of fenfible horfes, but merely employing analogy. [ence initia- 
tors into the myfteries through an alliance of this kind, caufing fenfibles to fympathize with 
the gods, ufe tbefe inftruments as fignatures of divine powers; the fouttle as a fignature of 
Separating, a cup of vivific, a feeptre of ruling, and a key of guardian power. And thus 
they denominate other powers of the gods, ufing analogy in a fimilar manner. 

That as things are to each other, fo alfo are their names analogoufly to each other, 
according to honour and power. Hence the names of the gods are honourable and 
venerable, and worthy of the greateft fear to the wife. On this account they fay it is 
not proper that the Greeks fhould ufe the Egyptian, Scythian, or Perfian names of the 
gods, but fuch as are Grecian. For the gods who prefide over climates rejoice when 
they are denominated in the dialects of their proper regions. 

If he who ufes an inftrument is better than him who fabricates it as being more 
architectonic, how does a partial foul ufe the irrational nature, and the fhelly body, 
which were fabricated by the junior gods? Or does not the foul alfo contribute to the 
fabrication of thefe? And do not the junior gods ufe thefe as inftruments? And it is 
neceffary to confider thefe with reference to each other; the whole fabrication, as they 
fay, to the u'e of the whole, but the divifible to the divifible. 


* See p. 495, t See the Phedrus. if 
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If he who is fkilled in dialeCtic ufes the work of the legiflator zs a more excellent 
character, but the judge as one fubordinate, it appears to be abfurd. May we not fay 
that the one ufes it as an inftrument, the other as a principle? for a partial foul ufes a 
dæmon as a governor and an infpeGive guardian, but the body as an inftrument. For 
in the paradigms of thefe, the father of Jupiter is Saturn, but the daughter is Juftice. 
Hence the legiflator is analogous to the demiurgus Jupiter, inferting the laws of fate in 
fouls, and promulgating names to the whole circulations. But he who is frilled in 
dialectic, is analogous to the Saturnian monad. For the mighty Saturn fupernally im- 
parted the principles of intelligence to the demiurgus, and prefides over the whole 


fabrication of the univerfe. Whence alfo Jupiter in Orpheus calls him a dzemon : 


Ocbsu Ò` nuerigno yevenv apidrixere Qauuv. 


i. e. O illustrious demon, direct our offspring. 


And Saturn it feems poffeffes with himfelf the higheft caufes of things collected and 
feparated ; through the celeftial fe&ions* producing into parts the intelle&tual whole- 
nels, and becoming the caufe of generative progreíffions and multiplications, and, in 
fhort, being the leader of the Titannic race, from which the divifion of things originates. 
Through abforptions too, he again collects his own progeny, unites them to himfelf, 
and refolves them into his own uniform and impartible caufe; fince alfo the demiurgus 
Jupiter receives proximately from him the truth of things, and primarily underítands 
the ideas which he contains: for Night alfo delivers oracles to Jupiter. But the 
father Saturn proximately imparts to him all the meafures of the whole fabrication of 
things. 

That with refpe& to intellect, the effential contains in itfelf the whole true knowledge 
of things at once in energy; but the intellect of the philofopher not being effential, but 
an illumination. and, in fhort, an image of intelle&, underftands divifibly, and fome- 
times only touches on the truth. 

That there are five habits of men with refpe& to knowledge, viz. two-fold ignorance, 


fimple ignorance, defire, inveftigation, invention. 


* i. e. Through the sections cf that order of gods which is denominated intelligible and at the same 


time intellectual. 


That 
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That he who has a fcientific knowledge of the methods of invention interprets to the 
learner, imitating the leading Hermes. 

That Socrates is analogous to intellec ; but Hermogenes to irrational opinion, afpiring 
after good; and Cratylus is analogous to the corporeal and material phantafy, on which 
account he is deceived by the fophifts as a flave. But opinion and the phantafy are nearly 
fifters, as being neighbours (ax; 3vgor). 

Why does Plato eject from his Republic the poets about Homer, as imitators, but 
now* introduces them as divine leaders of the rectitude of names? May we not fay, 
that there the variety of imitation is unadapted to fimple and unperverted manners; but 
that here and every where he admires and embraces their divinely-infpired conceptions ? 
Since however the prefent difcourfe is about divine names, it is neceffary to fpeak a little 
concerning them. And in the firft place, let us fpeak concerning the names which are 
occultly eftablifhed in the gods themfelves ; fince fome of the antients faid that thefe origi- 
nated from the more excellent generat, but that the gods are eftablifhed beyond a fignifi- 
cation of this kind; but others admitted that names are in the gods themfelves, and in 
thofe gods that are allotted the higheft order. 

The gods therefore poffefs an hyparxis uniform and ineffable, a power generative of 
wholes, and an intellect perfect and full of conceptions; and they give fubfiftence to all 
things according to this triad. Hence it is neceffary that the participations of thofe divini- 
ties who are of a more elevated order, and who are arranged nearer to the good, fhould pro- 
ceed triadically through all things to which they give fubfiftence. It is alfo neceffary that 
among thefe, thofe participations fhould be more ineffable, which are defined according 
to the byparxes of the firit gods; but that thofe fhould be more apparent, and more 
divided, which are illuminated according to the éntellec? of exempt caufes ; and that thofe 
participations which are between thefe, fhould be fuch as are the effluxions of prolific 
powers. For the fathers of wholes giving fubfiftence to all things, have diffeminated in 
all things veftiges, and impreffions, of their own triadic hypoftafis; fince nature alfo in- 
ferts in bodies an exciting principle (eourpe) derived from her proper idiom, through 
which fhe moves bodies, and governs them as by arudder. And the demiurgus has 


eftablifhed in the univerfe an image of his own monadic tranfcendency, through which 


* See p. 500, + Viz. angels, demons, aud heroes. 
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he governs the world, holding a rudder, as Plato fays, like a pilot. It is proper tò 
think therefore, that thefe rudders, and this helm of the univerfe, in which the de- 
miurgus being feated orderly difpofes the world, are nothing elfe than a fymbol of the 
whole fabrication of things, to us indeed difficult of comprehenfion, but to the gods 
themfelves known and manifeft. And why is it requifite to fpeak concerning thefe 
things, fince, of the ineffable caufe of all, who is beyond intelligibles, there is an im- 
preffion in every being, and even as far as to the laft of things, through which all 
things are fufpended from him, fome more remotely, and others more near, according 
to the clearnefs and obfcurity of the impreffion which they contain? This it is which 
moves all things to the defire of good, and imparts to beings this inextinguifhable love. 
And this impreffion is indeed-unknown: for it pervades as far as to things which are 
incapable of knowledge. It is alfo more excellent than life; for it is prefent with 
things inanimate ; and has no: an intellectual power; fince it lies in things deftitute of 
intellectual energy. As nature therefore, the demiurgic monad, and the father himfelf 
who is exempt from all things, have diffeminated in things pofterior, impreffions of their 
refpective idioms, and through thefe convert all things to themfelves, in like manner all 
the gods impart to their progeny fymbols of their caufe, and through thefe eftablifh all 
things in themfelves. The imprefhions therefore of the hyparxis of the higher order of 
gods, which are diffeminated in fecondary natures, are inefable and unknown, and their 
eficacious and motive energy furpaffes all intelligence. And of this kind are the charac- 
ters of light, through which the gods unfold themfelves to their progeny; thefe cha- 
racters fubfifting unically in the gods themfelves, but fhining forth to the view in the 
genera more excellent than man, and prefenting themfelves to us divifibly, and accom- 
panied with form. Hence the gods* exhort ** To underftand the forerunning form 
of light." For fubfifting on high without form, it becomes invefted with form through 
its progreffion ; and there being eftablifhed occultly and uniformly, it becomes apparent 
to us through motion, from the gods themfelves ; poffeffing indeed an efficacious energy, 
through a divine caufe, but becoming figured, through the effence by which it is re- 
ceived. 


Again, the impreffions which are illuminated from powers, are in a certain refpe& 


* Proclus here alludes to one of the Chaldzan oracles. 


media 
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media between things ineffable and effable, and pervade through all the middle genera. 
For it is not poffible for the primary gifts of the gods to arrive to us, without the more 
excellent genera (i. e. angels, demons, and heroes,) previoufly participating the illumi- 
nations which thence proceed. But thefe illuminations fubfifting appropriately in each 
of their participants, and coordinately in all things, unfold the powers that give them 
fubfiftence. Of this kind are the fymbols of the gods, which are indeed uniform in 
the more elevated orders, but multiform in thofe that are fubordinate; and which the 
theurgic art imitating exhibits through inarticulate evocations (xõiæptpwtwy ex puqesuv). 

The impreffions which rank as the third in order, which pervade from intellectual 
effences to all idioms, and proceed as far as to us, are divine names, through which the 
gods are invoked, and by which they are celebrated, being unfolded into light by the 
gods themfelves, and reverting to them, and producing to human knowledge as much 
of the gods as is apparent. For through thefe we are able to fignify fomething to each 
other, and to converfe with ourfelves about the gods. Different nations however par- 
ticipate differently of thefe, as, for inftance, the Egyptians, according to their native 
tongue, receiving names of this kind from the gods; but the Chaldzans and Indians 
in a different manner, according to their proper tongue; and in a fimilar manner the 
Greeks, according to their diale&. Though a certain divinity therefore may be called by 
the Greeks Briareus, but differently by the Chaldaans, we muft neverthelefs admit, 
that each of thefe names is the progeny of the gods, and that it fignifies the fame 
effence. But if fome names are more and others lefs efficacious, it is not wonderful ; 
fince of things which are known to us, fuch as are demoniacal and angelic are more 
efficacious; and, in fhort, of things denominated, the names of fuch as are nearer are 
more perfe& than the names of thofe that are more remote. 

Not every genus of the gods however can be denominated : for Parmenides evinces 
that the god who is beyond all things is ineffable. ** For," fays he, ** he can neither be 
denominated, nor fpoken of." And of the intelligible gods, the firt genera, which are 
conjoined with the one it/elf, and are called occult, have much of the unknown and in- 
effable. For that which is perfe&ly apparent and effable, cannot be conjoined with the 
perfectly ineffable, but it is requifite that the progreffion of intelligibles fhould be termi- 
nated* in this order; in which there is the firft effable, and that which is called by 


* The first effable subsists in the god Phanes, or the extremity of the intelligible order. 
4P2 proper 
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proper names. For the firft forms are there, and the intellectual nature of intelligibles 
there fhines forth to the view. But all the natures prior to this being filent and occult, 
are only known by intelligence *. Hence the whole of the teleftic art energizing theur- 
gically afcends as far as to this order. Orpheus alfo fays, that this is firít called by a name 
by the other gods: for the light proceeding from it is known to and denominated by 
the intellectual orders. But he thus fpeaks, 


Miri omeguæ Pspovrce Dewy xAutoy ovre Qoae, 
llgwroyovoy pocncepss xxo«A&ov xotrez Maxpoy ouv. 


i. e. ** Metis bearing the feed of the gods, whom the gods about lofty Olympus call 
the illuftrious Phanes Protogonus." In the gods however nomination is united with 
intellectual conception, and both are prefent with them through the participation of the 
light which the mighty Phanes emits to all things. But in our foul thefe two are 
divided from each other ; and intellectual conception is one thing, and name another : 
and the one has the order of an image, but the other of a paradigm. In the middle 
genera there is indeed a feparation, but there is alfo a union of the intellective and ono- 
maftic energy. The tranfportive name (Swemop9 uio» ovo) of Iynxes t (uyyuwv), which is 
faid to fuftain all the fountains, appears to me to fignify a thing of this kind, Such alfo 
is the appellation feletarchic (to teħstæpxuxov), which fome one of the gods f fays, ** leaps 
into the worlds, through the radid reproof of the father," xorpotc epus wei xou vir dice 
meteos eumyy. For all thefe things are occultly with the gods, but are unfolded accord. 
ing to fecond and third progreflions, and to men that are allied to the gods. 

There is therefore a certain abiding name in the gods, through which the fubordinate 
invoke the fuperior, as Orpheus fays of Phanes, or through which the fuperior denomi- 
nate the fubordinate, as Jupiter, in Plato, gives names to the unapparent periods of 


fouls $. For fathers define the encrgies of their offspring, and the offspring know their 


* See this explained in the notes on the Parmenides. 
t The Jynx, Synoches, and Teletarche of the Chaldzans, compose that divine order, which is called by 
the Platonists intelligible, and at the same time intellectual. This order is celebrated by Plato in the Phaedrus 


under the names of the supercelestial place, Heaven, and the subcelestial arch. 
1 This is one of the Chaldzan oracles. 
& See the Timaus, 
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producing caules, through the intellectual impreffions which they bear. Such then are 
the firft names which are unfolded from the gods, and which through the middle genera 
end in the rational effence. 

There are however other names of a fecond and third rank; and thefe are fuch as 
partial fouls have produced, at one time energizing enthufiaftically about the gods, and 
at another time energizing according to fcience ; either conjoining their own intelligence 
with divine light, and thence deriving perfection; or committing the fabrication of 
names to the rational power. For thus artifts, fuch as geometricians, phyficians, and 
rhetoricians, give names to the things the idioms of which they underítand. Thus too 
poets infpired by Phoebus (tv momtwy ot PoiGoAnmto:) afcribe many names to the gods, 
and to human names give a divifion oppofite to thefe; receiving the former from en- 
thufiaftic energy, and the latter from fenfe and opinion; concerning which Socrates 
now fays Homer indicates, referring fome names to the gods, and others to men, 

That the names which are affigned to things by the gods are finooth, well-founding, 
and of fewer fyllables, than thofe which are affigned by men, as, for inftance, Xanthus * 
than Scamander, Chalcis than Cymindis, and Myrine than Batieia. And it feems that 
the firft of thefe names manifefts how the gods comprehend and denominate according 
to a definite caufe the whole of a flowing effence; but the fecond, how the gods bound 
in intelle€tual meafures a life converfant with generation ; and the third, how they 
divide and permit in a feparate manner a life feparate from generation. And with re- 
fpe& to Xanthus, Ariftotle relates, that the fkin of the cattle that drank out of it was 
yellower than before; and on this account perhaps the gods, who both produce and 
know the caufes of all things, thus denominate it. But the apparent caufe of its appel. 
lation perhaps was this, that its water paffes through a drain made by the hand (cr, dice 
Tivos XEleoTrointoU qxatpag diseyxercer zo vdwp evrov) ; and thus by men of fuperficial concep- 
tions was called Scamander. Chaldis, perhaps, was fo called from the fhrill and cano- 
rous, like fharp founding brafs; for thus certainly the Chaldzeans call it, having heard 
this name from the ‘gods. But Cymindis is from the leaping of the bird (zaga ty 
oxiproty te Tou core) ; and Myrine, from the foul allotted that place from the gods. 
Laftly, Batieia perhaps was thus called, through the plant which abounds in it. In 
thefe too, we have the three-fold differences of divine and human knowledge; the effi- 


* Sce p. 500. 
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cacious and paffive, in Xanthus and Scamander; the logical and phyfical, in Myrine 
and Batieia; and the enharmonic and unharmonic, in Chalcis and Cymindis. 

That if the nature of the gods is unfigured, uncoloured, and unapparent, the dialec- 
tic work is not in them, but a thing of this kind is converfant with things that fubfift in 
thefe inferior realms and about generation. 

That of the gods, fome are incorporeal, but others ufe bodies, and thefe fuch as are 
fpherical: for the fpherical figure is peculiarly adapted to things which are converted to 
themfelves. But of dzemons fome are good and divine, and have fpheric vehicles; and 
others are material, and their vehicles are reCtilinear. 

With refpe& to our prayers, they are heard both by gods and demons, not exter- 
nally; but both thefe comprehend in themfelves caufally our deliberative tendency to 
things in our power, and have a caufal knowledge of our energies. 

That there are Pans * with the feet of goats, fuch as was that which appeared to the 
courier Philippides, as he was pafling over the mountain Parthenion ; and alfo Minerval 
fou!s ufing various forms, and proximately ruling above men; fuch as was the Minerva 
which appeared to Ulyffes and Telemachus. But Panic and Minerval demons, and 
much more the gods themfelves, are exempt from all fuch variety. 

That it is not becaufe demons are allotted certain forms, that the men who are under 
their guardian protection are allotted, both in common and peculiarly, different charac- 
teriftic properties, as, for inftance, the Scythians properties different from the Æthi- 
opians, and one individual from another. But demons that prefide over men compre- 
hend all the variety of manners in fimplicity, the mutation of figures in famenefs, and 
the difference of motions in ftable power. 

That the names delivered by theologifts by which the gods call things, are from the 
gods, and not from dæmons only. For the things performed in the myfleries, are per- 
fermed to the gods tbemelces, and not to tbe demons fufpended from them. 

That the gods fignify things to men, not requiring for this purpofe corporeal organs, 
but fafhioning the air according to their will: for the air being far more plaftic than wax, 


receives the impreffions of divine intelligence; which proceeds indeed from the gods with- 


* After essential heroes, there is an order of souls who proximately govern the affairs of men, and are 
demoniacal xa7a cwzciv, according to halitude, or alliance, but not essentially. Of this kind are the 


nymphs that sympathize with water, and the Pans now mentioned by Proclus, 
out 
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out motion, but arrives to us through found and mutation. For thus we fay, that oracles 
are given by the gods, they not fpeaking, but ufing us as inftruments, and filling the 
auditory fenfe with appropriate knowledge, without percuffion and wiihout contact 
For they affociate with each other through intellectual conceptions, and know what 
pertains to each other intelle&ivcly, but not fenfibly. 

That, as Homer fays, the fun fees and hears all things, and the apparent gods have 
both a vifive and auditory fenfe, but not externally : for they contain in themfelves, 
prior to wholes, the roots and the caufes of all things. 

That knowledge does not defcend from on high without a medium, but through 
certain media. For, as in Homer *, the knowledge of the converfation between Jupiter 
and the Sun, defcended to Ulyíles through the archangelic Hermes and Calypfo as 
media, fo Helenus the prophet perceived the will of Apollo and Minerva, not indecd 
of the divinites who ftand at the head of the Apolloniacal and Minerval feries, but of 
thofe powers of this feries that were proximate to him, and of a dzmoniacal charac- 
teriftic. 

That with refpe& to the names Aftyanax; and HeGor, the philofopher, looking to 
the form and the thing fignified, calls them fimilar; but grammarians, directing their 
attention to the matter and the fyllables, will fay that they are diffimilar. 

That it is neceffary the founder of names fhould eftablifh names looking to the forms 
of the things denominated. But this will become evident to him who looks to the 
univerfe. Tor as there are many pfychical defcents to this terreftrial abode, and different 
fouls are diffeminated according to different allotments, and engaged in different lives, 
and fince among thefe fome choofe lives correfponding to thofe of their prefiding and 
leading gods; hence fouls of this kind efpecially appear to venerate the names of their 
leaders. My meaning is this: fouls that proceed from the Minerval feries, and preferve 
unchanged the form of life adapted to this order, at the fame time exhibit themfelves by 
an energy and appellation correfponding to the idiom of the goddefs. But fouls that 
defcend indeed from this order, and yet choofe a life by no means adapted to it, employ 
likewife foreign and cafual names. Hence, as it appears to me, Bacchufes, Efculapiufes, 
Mercuries, and Herculefes, having the fame names with their prefiding gods, have pro- 


* See the twelfth book of the Odyssey. t See p. 501. 
cecded 
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ceeded into thefe terreftrial places, accompanied with the infpiring influence of the gods, 
neither changing the form of the life, nor the appellation of their proper leaders. They 
fay then, that Hercules, who was called Alcides by his mortal parents, was called 
Hercules by the Pythian deity, through his alliance to the Herculean order and divinity. 
For deity gives an appropriate name to man, looking to his whole feries and life, which 
he produces into energy. 

That it is requifite to confider the names of things borne along in generation, either 
by looking to all caufes, as well fuch as are total, as thofe that are partial, as well thofe 
that are remote, as thofe that are proximate to generated natures; as, for inftance, horfe 
confidered as a whole, and that which is proximate and corruptible; or it is neceffary 
to confider them looking only to more excellent and perfect natures, which poffefs in- 
variable re&itude, and which entirely rule over matter; and of this kind are univerfals. 
For when an ox is generated from an horfe, the partial nature is fubdued, and on this 
account a horfe is not generated ; but whole nature vanquifhes, and on this account an 
ox is generated. For whence is the form of the ox derived, unlefs nature fimply con- 
fidered fubdues. Hence Plato does not now fimply call things of this kind, rere, but 
as it were vipera, as not being entirely contrary to nature. 

That he who intends to etymologize ought to know, in the firft place, the differences 
of dialects; and, in the fecond place, the ufe of the poets. In the third place, he muft 
diftinguifh fimple from compofite names. In the fourth place, he muft unfold names in 
a manner accommodated to things themfelves. In the fifth place, it is neceffary that he 
fhould obferve the different ufe of names. In the fixth place, he ought to know the 
properties of words, fuch as apocopies, fyncopies, ellipfes, pleonafms, and thelike. In 
the feventh place, he ought to know the idioms of the elements; for from thefe, as 
extremes, the rectitude of names and their alliance to things is demonítrated. In 
the eighth place, it is neceffary that he fhould diftinguifh ambiguities, and fuch names 
as are homonymous; for the truth of names is retained through thefe. Further ftill, 
it is neceffary to know names which deviate from their origin. And fuch is the critical 
knowledge which he who etymologizes ought to poffefs. 

That Socrates now appropriately introduces the words JeopiAov® and p.vyou9:ov, i. e. dear 


* See p. 504. 
to 
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to divinity, and mindful of divinity; for the alliance of fouls to divinity is effected 
through the love of a divine nature, and the recollection of the hyparxis of deity ; and 
to fouls of this kind only does it belong to have paternal and intelle€tual names. But 
names, which are the offspring of generation, belong to thofe who embrace an indefi- 
nite and material life. | 

That names being two-fold, one kind belonging to things perpetual, which are cfta- 
blifhed according to fcience, and another to things corruptible, and which are the fub- 
jects of doubt, it is not likely that fathers fhould have given their fons inaufpicious 
names, fuch as Oreftes, Atreus, Tantalus, nor is it probable that they foreknew what 
would be the life of their children in future: for the phyfiognomic art is attended with 
great obfcurity, and efpecially when exercifed on thofe that are juft born. Of all 
thefe doubts, therefore, Socrates delivers to us moft clear rules of folution : for men are 
unacquainted with the unapparent periods of fouls, and the appetites (cef) which 
they poffeffed prior to generation, in which nearly the whole of actions is compre- 
hended. Hence they are not judges of the retitude of names coordinate to every form 
of life. Gods therefore and demons, who caufally comprehend the powers and energies 
of fouls, clearly know how to impofe names adapted to the refpective lives of fouls. 
And as they diftribute every other allotment to them according to their defert, fo alío 
their names, But fince we every where confider fortune as the caufe of the coordina- 
tion of things which appear to be difordered, here alfo this is to be confidered as the 
moft proper principle. For fathers, looking to memory or hope, or fomething of this 
kind, give names to their children; but fortune gives them names after another man- 
ner, through a fymphony with their lives. Agamemnon therefore called his fon Oreftes, 
not through rufticity of manners, but through impulfe (die tyv opuyy) and facility of mo- 
tion (evxwyoimv), mæpæ o opovew from rufbing, or rather from /eeing (oguv) in him fuch-like 
marks or tokens of nature; or from wifhing that he might become a character of this 
kind. Fortune, however, after another manner, and more truly, allotted him this 
name: for it unfolds his whole life. Hence Socrates, from this caufe, thinks fit to 
etymologize his name, but not from a mere human caufe; for he faw that this accord- 
ed better with the thing. Much more therefore is fortune productive of the proximate 
caufe of the rectitude of names; and when this proximate caufe errs, nothing hinders 
the whole caufe, which belongs to fortune, from acting nightly; fince the fame thing 
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takes place in nature. For when a partial nature acts rightly, whole nature much more 
acts with rectitude; but when a partial nature wanders from the mark, whole nature is 
neverthelefs able to act with re&titude. Nor let any one think that this fortune is an 
irrational and indefinite caufe : for its work looks to intellec. And a divine, or dæmo- 
niacal power, leaves nothing deftitute of its proper fuperintendence, but directs all, 
and the very laft of our energies, to a good purpofe, and to the order of the univerfe. 
For we are fupernally moved from more excellent caufes, who are able, from our 
effence, as if from the ftern of a fhip, to pilot all our concerns. Plato therefore intrc- 
duces this as one caufe of the right pofition of names; but he confiders as another caufe 
poets acting under the influence of divine infpiration, looking to the accidental actions 
of men, and through thefe as it were fagacioufly analyzing and difcovering their pro- 
per names. What then hinders but that poets, looking to the bold deed of Oreftes 
towards his mother, may have called him Oreftes, as ogsiy,. mountainous, and favage 
(cypioy), and without fruit (exegzov), as having cut off the principle of his proper 
generation ; and that they fhould have delivered this name to the Greeks? 

That Plato, in etymologizing, always firft indicates by itfelf the thing fignified; and 
afterwards that which is affimilated to the thing, and which fubfifts as a veftige of it in 
the fyllables of the name. Thus in the name of Oreftes* he firft fays, that it fignifies 
the favage and the ruftic (vo Supiwdic, xoi 72 eypioy), and afterwards he adds, o opuov, the 
mountaincus, which fubfifts in the fyllables. And in the name of Agamemnon, having 
firft faid that it fignifies to labour and endure, he adds, he was therefore a good man, 
Sie T3 exriuovyy. And this he does in all the other names. 

That Plato, in his etymologies, defpifing the matter, but being efpecially attentive to 
the form of names, fays that the name Agamemnon] was compofed from the adinira- 
ble (zo to yo roy), and not from the /co much (ov mapæ to eye). But grammarians, 
as paying attention moftly to the matter, and not feeing the form of life, very properly 
etymologize this name from the contrary. 

That Plato indicates that our very being is in foul, and not in body, by looking to 
names from pfychical idioms, and not from fuch as are corporeal. ` 


That the divine Plato in what is here faid aífifts us with refpect to our morals, fince 


* Sce p. 504. t See p. 505. 
he 
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he delivers to us Oreftes, Agamemnon, and Atreus, as men vehement, irrafcible, and 
avengers. But fince the firft of thefe finned againft his mother, and the laft towards his 
children, hence they are very properly blamed. But Agamemnon is called by him 
admirable and praife-worthy, becaufe he exerted his vehemence on the naturally hoftile 
race of the Barbarians. 

That the particulars refpe&ing Pelops teach us, firft, to defpife appearances, and to 
look to the whole periods of fouls; and to be remifs with refpc& to human affairs, but 
ftrenuous with refpe& to virtue and things divine. And, in the fecond place, they teach 
us that children partake of the punifhment belonging to the crimes of their anceftors. 
For fouls, through their coordination * with the unjuft, become partakers of injuftice ; 
their bodies alfo confift from bafe feed; and their external concerns receive their beginning 
from crimes. Socrates in the Phaedrus fays, that the teleftic art is able to purify thefe, 
liberating them from their prefent evils through the worfhip of divinity. 

That the narration concerning Tantalus f obfcurely fignifies a foul elevated through 
contemplation to the intelligible (for the intelligible is the nutriment of the gods); but 
falling from the intelligible place to earth, and communicating his intelle&ual life which 
remains recently perfected (voreAy) with the multitude of the irrational nature. Hence 
he is faid to be the fon of Jupiter. For every recently-perfeCted foul falls from the 
court of Jupiter into generation; and on this account, Jupiter is the father of gods and 
men. Such a foul too, being enfolded with the evils which are here, and affociating 
with images inftead of realities, is faid to fuffer punifhment in Hades; having much of 
the terreftrial, ftony, and material fufpended from its nature, through which its intel- 
le&ual part is buried. Itislikewife in want of all divine fruits, poffeffing the mere 
imaginations of them, and falling from the true and clear apprehenfion of them. 

That the allotment of a certain name to a certain life is the work of the foul, but the 
general adoption of this name is from Fame. For Fame, according to Homer, is the 
angel of Jupiter. 


That Socrates from divine names, which are ftatues of the gods, recurs analytically to 


* The souls of such children, therefore, as are punished for the crimes of their parents, are, from their 
coordination, naturally allied to the disposition of their parents; and through this alliance become just 
objects of punishment, 


1 See p. 505. 
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the powers and energies of the gods: for he leaves their effences, as being ineffable and 
unknown, to be alone furveyed by the flower of intelle&t*. 

That Jupiter is not /aid to be, but is the father of thofe who genuinely preferve the 
proper form of life, fuch as Hercules and the Diofcuri; but of thofe who are never at 
any time able to convert themfelves to a divine nature, he never is nor is Jaid to be the 
father. Such therefore as having been partakers of a certain energy above human 
nature, have again fallen into the fea of difimilitudet, and for honour among men have 
embraced error towards the gods,—of thefe Jupiter is Jaid to be the father. 

That the paternal caufe originates fupernally from the intelligible and occult gods; 
for there the firft fathers of wholes fubfift; but it proceeds through all the intellectual 
gods into the demiurgic order. For Timzus celebrates this order, as at the fame time 
fabricative and paternal; fince he calls Jupiter the demiurgus and father. ‘The fathers 
however who are fuperior to the one fabrication are called gods of gods, but the demi- 
urgus is the father of gods and men. Further ftill, Jupiter is faid to be peculiarly the 
father of fome, as of Hercules, who immutably preferve a Jovian and ruling life during 
their converfe with the realms of generation. Jupiter therefore is triply father, of gods, 
partial fouls, and of fouls that embrace an intelle€tual and Jovian life.. The intellectual 
order of the gods, therefore, is fupernally bounded by the king t of the total divine genera, 
and who has a paternal tranfcendency with refpect to all the intelle&ual gods. This 
king, according to Orpheus, is called by the bleffed immortals that dwell on lofty 
Olympius, Phanes Protogonus. But this order proceeds through the three Nights, 
and the celeftial orders into the Titannic or Saturnian feries, where it firft feparates itfelf 
from the fathers, and changes the kingdom of the Synoches§, for a diftributive goverment 
of wholes, and unfolds every demiurgic genus of the gods, from all the above-mentioned 
ruling and royal caufes, but proximately from Saturn the leader of the Titannic orders. 
Prior however to other fabricators (dnpsouzyor) it unfolds Jupiter, who is allotted the 


unical ftrength of the whole demuirgic feries, and who produces and gives fubfiftence to 


* That is, by the summit, or ove of our nature, throvgh which we beccme united with divinity.. 

T Plato, in the Politicus, thas cails the realms of generation, i. e. the whole of a visible nature. 

i That is, intelligible intellect, the extremity of the intelligible order. 

§ That is, the divinities who corapose the middle of that order of gods, which is denominated intelligible 


and at the same time intellectual, 


all 
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all unapparent and apparent natures. And he is indeed intellectual according to the 
order in which he ranks, but he produces the fpecies and the genera of beings into the 
order of fenfibles. He is likewife filled with the gods above himfelf, but imparts from 
himfelf a progreffion into being to all mundane natures. Hence Orpheus* reprefents him 
fabricating every celeftial race, making the fun and moon, and the other ftarry gods, 
together with the fublunary elements, and diverfifying the latter with forms, which 
before had a difordered fubfiftence. He likewife reprefents him prefiding over the gods 
who are diftributed about the whole world, and who are fufpended from him; and in 
the character of a legiflator affigning diftributions of providence in the univerfe, according 
to defert, to all the mundane gods. Homer too, following Orpheus, celebrates him as 
the common father of gods and men, as leader and king, and as the fupreme of rulers. 
He alfo fays that all the multitude of mundane gods is collected about him, abides in and 


is perfeCted by him. For all the mundane gods are converted to Jupiter through Themis, 


Zeus às Geusote weAsuce Dious, avyozyy ds xe A00 


? 
£ ex TAVIT 


Dorryraræ xeAwoe Aios mpos Deque ves hau 


i.e. ‘ But Jupiter orders Themis to call the gods to council; and fhe direéting her courfe 
every where, commands them to go to the houfe of Jupitert.” All of them therefore are 
excited according to the one will of Jupiter, and become dios eàor t, within Jupiter, as the 
poet fays. Jupiter too, again feparates them within himfelf, according to two coordina. 
tions, and excites them to providental energies about fecondary natures; he at the fame 


time, as Timaeus fays, abiding after his accuftomed manner, 
fg «paro xpavidng TOAELLOV Ó Aæ Toy eysip:y S* 


i. e. **'Thus fpoke Saturnian Jupiter, and excited inevitable war." Jupiter however is 


* As what is here said from Orpheus concerning Jupiter is very remarkable, and is no where else to be 
found, I give the original for the sake of the learned reader. Aso xai Ocders dyusoupyorvra wer aurov TTY 
OYALI TATAY "JEysaYy TR6210:01, KO NAY THIGUYTA HAI CEATYYY, xai v0U$ AAAS AO TwoU$ Stoysg" Srusous- 
yasvra, Je TA umoreAyvyy TTIEIZ, xau Qiaxpivovra, TOIS EIÔETIY avraxrws EX0vyX. TzoTEGOv* Ceisas Ü epimTav7a 
Dewy Tech orev Tov xocjLOv E:F QWOv ayyaTnLzvas, X04 ÖILIETLOİETOVYTZ EZTI TOs syx20042i; Jens nar’ alia 
Viz xg THs Ev TW TT! Weovoics. 


t Iliad. xx. v. 4. $ See the 14th line. § Did. v. 32. 
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feparate and exempt from all mundane natures; whence alfo the moft total and leading 
of the other gods, though they appear to have in a certain refpe& equal authority with 
Jupiter, through a progreffion from the fame caufes, yet call him father. For both 
Neptune and Junocelebrate him by this appellation. And though Juno fpeaks to him 


as one who is of the fame order, 


Kau yop eyo Je spt syevog 9: por evOy obav cot 


Kou pe spen GurerTHy texto xpoveg ceynvaAcuntic®® 


1. e. “ For I alfo am a divinity, and Saturn of infle&ed council endowed me with the 


greatefi dignity, when he begat me." And though Neptune fays, 


'eug yæp T ex xQovou eey eA Deot, ovg texe Pem, 


Zeug xo eyw, Tprterroc Ò Aing evgar avacowy ]* 


i. e. * For we are three brothers from Saturn, whom Rhea bore, Jupiter and I, and the 
third is Pluto, who governs the infernal realms. Yet Jupiter is called father by both 
thefe divinities; and this becaufe he comprehends in himfelf the one and impartible 
caufe of all fabrication; is prior to the Saturnian triadt; connectedly contains the three 
fathers; and comprehends on all fides the vivification of Juno. Hence, at the fame time 
that this goddefs gives animation to the univerfe, he alfo together with other gods gives 
fubfiftence to fouls. Very properly therefore do we fay that the demiurgus in the 
Timaeus is the mighty Jupiter. For he it is who produces mundane intellects and fouls, 
who adorns all bodies with figures and numbers, and inferts in them one union, and an 
indiffoluble friendfhip and bond. For Night alfo in Orpheus advifes Jupiter to employ 
things of this kind in the fabrication of the univerfe, 


Avrap em bso. HOY *QuTtpoy MEPL MATI TOYUT O 6" 


i. e. But when your power around the whole has spread 


A strong coercive bond.. 


The proximate bond indeed of mundane natures, is that which fubfifts through analogy ; 


* Iliad. iv. 58. + Iliad. xv. v. 197. 
4 For the Saturnian triad belongs to that order of gods which is called supermundane, and which im- 
mediately subsists after the intellectual order; so that the Jupiter who ranks at the summit of this triad 


is different from and inferior to the demiurgus. R 
but 
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but the more perfe& bond is derived from intelle& and foul. Hence Timzus calls the 
communion of the elements through analogy, and the indiffoluble union from life, a 
bond: for he fays animals were generated bound with animated bonds. But a more 
venerable bond than thefe fubfifts from the demiurgic will. * For my will," fays Jupiter 
in the Timzeus, ** is a greater and more principle bond,” &c. 

Firmly adhering, therefore, to this conception refpecting the mighty Jupiter, viz. that 
he is the demiurgus and father of the univerfe, that he is an all-perfect imparticipable* in- 
telle&, and that he fills all things both with other goods, and with life, let us furvey 
how from names Socrates unfolds the myftic truth concerning this divinity. Timzus 
then fays that it is difficult to know the effence of the demiurgus, and Socrates now fays, 
that it is not eafy to underftand his name, which manifefts his power and energy. 

That our foul knows partibly, the impartible nature of the energy of the gods, and 
that which is characterized by unity in this energy, in a multiplied manner: and this 
efpecially takes place about the demiurgus, who expands intelle&ual forms, and calls 
forth intelligible caufes, and evolves them to the fabrication of the univerfe. For Par- 
menides characterizes him by famenefs and difference. According to Homer two tuba 
are placed near him; and the moft myftic tradition, and the oracles of the gods, fay. 
that the duad is feated with him. For thus they tpeak: ** He poffeffes both; con- 
taining intelligibles in intellect, but introducing fenfe to the worlds." Thefe oracles 
likewife call him zwice beyond, and twice there (dis smensivoc, xou ig exst), and, in fhorts 
they celebrate him through the duad. For the demiurgus comprehends in himfelf 
unitedly every thing prolifct, and which gives fubfiftence to mundane natures. Very 
properly therefore is his name two-fold, of which di manifefts she caufe through which, 
and this is paternal goodnefs; but æ fignifies vivifcaticn, the firft caufes of which in 
the univerfe the demiurgus unically comprehends. The former, too, is a fymbol of the 
Saturnian and paternal feries; but the latter of the vivific and maternal Rhea. So far 
likewife as Jupiter receives the whole of Saturn, he gives fubfiftence to a triple effence, 
the impartible, the partible, and that which fubfifts between thefe; but according 
to the Rhea which he contains in himfelf, he fcatters, as from a fountain, intel- 


le&ual, pfychical, and corpcreal life. But by his demiurgic powers and energies, he 


* That is, he is notan intellect consubsistent with soul. 


t And the duad, considered as a divine form or idea, is the sourse of fecundity, 
gives 


*. 
~J 
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gives a formal fubfiftence to thefe and feparates them from forms of a prior order, and 
from each other. He is alfo the ruler and king of all things; and is exempt from 
the three demiurgi. For they, as Socrates fays in the Gorgias, divide the kingdom 
of their father; but Jupiter, the demiurgus, at once without divifion reigns over the 
three, and unically governs them. 

He is therefore the caufe of the paternal triad, and of all fabrication; but he con- 
nectedly contains the three demiurgi. And he is a king indeed, as being coordinated 
with the fathers; but a ruler, as being proximately eftablifhed above the demiurgic 
triad, and comprehending the uniform caufe of it. Plato, therefore, by confidering his 
name in two ways, evinces that images receive partibly the unical caufes of paradigms, 
and that this is adapted to him who eftablifhes the intellectual duad in himfelf. For he 
gives fubfiftence to two-fold orders, the celeftial and the fuperceleftial ; whence alfo the 
theologift Orpheus fays, that his fceptre confifts of four and twenty meafures, as ruling 
over a two-fold twelve *. 

That the foul of the world gives life to altermotive natures; for to thefe it becomes 
the fountain and principle of motion, as Plato fays in the Phedrus and Laws. But the 
demiurgus fimply imparts to all things life divine, intellectual, pfychical, and that which 
is divifible about bodies. No one however fhould think that the gods in their genera- 
tions of fecondary natures are diminifhed ; or that they fuftain a divifion of their pro- 
per effence in giving fubfiftence to things fubordinate; or that they expofe their progeny 
to the view, externally to themfelves in the fame manner as the caufes of mortal offspring. 
Nor, in fhort, muft we fuppofe that they generate with motion or mutation, but that, 
abiding in themfelves, they produce by their very effence pofterior natures, comprehend 
on all fides their progeny, and fupernally perfe& the productions and energies of their 
offspring. Nor again, when it is faid that gods are the fons of more total gods, mutt it 
be fuppofed that they are disjoined from more antient caufes, and are cut off from a 
union with them ; or that they receive the idiom of their hyparxis through motion, and 


an indefinitenefs converting itfelf to bound. For there is nothing irrational and without 


* The twelve gods who first subsist in the Zierated or supercelestial order, and who are divided into four 
triads, are Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan; Vesta, Minerva, Mars; Ceres, Juno, Diana; and Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo. The first of these triads is falricative; the second, defensive; the third, vivific; and the fourth, 
anagogic. 


meafure 
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meafure, in the natures fuperior to us. But we muft conceive that their progreffions 
are effected through fimilitude ; and that there is one communion of effence, and an 
indivifible continuity of powers and energies between the fons of gods and their fathers ; 
all thofe gods that rank in the fecond order being eftablifhed in fuch as are more antient ; 
and the more antient imparting much of perfection, vigour, and efficacious produétion to 
the fubordinate. And after this manner we muft underftand that Jupiter is faid to be 
the fon of Saturn. For Jupiter being the demiurgic intellect, proceeds from another 
intelle&, fuperior and more uniform, which increafes indeed its proper intellections, but 
converts the multitude of them to union; and multiplies its intellectual powers, but 
elevates their all-various evolutions to impartible famenefs, Jupiter, therefore, proxi- 
mately eftablifhing a communion with this divinity, and being filled from him with total 
intellectual good, is very properly faid to be the fcn of Saturn, both in hymns and invo- 
cations, as unfolding into light that which is cccult, expanding that which is contracted, 
and dividing that which is impartible in the Saturnian monad; and as emitting a fecond 
more partial kingdom, initead of that which is more total, a demiurgic inftead of a 
paternal dominion, and an empire which proceeds every where initead of that which 
ftably abides in itfelf. 

Why does Socrates apprehend the name of king Saturn* to be vépirtix-v, infolent, and 
looking to what does he affert this? We reply, that according to the poets /atiety (xopoc) is 
the caufe of in/olence; for they thus denominate immoderation and repletion; and they 
fay that Satiety brought forth Infolence (vépw Qaow tiure xopog). He, therefore, who 
looks without attention to the name of Saturn, will confider it as fignifying in/olence. 
For to him who fuddenly hears it, it manifefts fatiety and repletion. Why, therefore, 
fince a name of this kind is expreffive of infolence, do we not pafs it over in filence, 


as not being aufpicious and adapted to the gods? May we not fay that the royal feriest 


of 
* See p. 506. 


t This royal series consists of Phanes, Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus. ** Antient theolcgists," 
says Syrianus (in his Commentary on the 14th book of Aristotle's Metaphysics), ‘assert that Night and 


Heaven reigned, and prior to these the mighty father of Night and Heaven, who distributed the world to god« 
and mortals, and who first possessed royal authority, the illustrions Ericapeus : 


Toiov tiov Dives Scoig, Synrowt de xoopoy 
Ov puros Bacireve wepinrytos npixeaTalas. 
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of the gods, bezinning from Phanes, and ending in Bacchus, and producing the fame 
Íceptre fupernally, as far as to the laft kingdom ; Saturn being a.ictted the fourth royal 
order, appears, according to the fabulous pretext, differently from the other kings, to: 
have received the fceptre infolently from Heaven, aad to have given it to Jupiter? For 
Night receives the fceptre from Phanes ; Heaven derives from Night the dominion over 
wholes; and Bacchus, who is the laft king of the gods, receives the kingdom from 
Jupiter. For the father (Jupiter) eftablifhes him in the royal throne, puts into his 
hand the fceptre, and makes him the king of all the mundane gods. < Hear me, ye 


gods, I place over you a king." 
K2urs Os tov Ò’ usu Ræcidsæ tinpi 


fays Jupiter to the junior gods. But Saturn alone, perfectly deprives Heaven of the 
kingdom, and concedes dominion to Jupiter, cutting and being cut off as the fable fays. 
Plato, therefore, feeing this fucceffion, which in Saturn is called by theologifts infolent 
(uS rix), thought it worth while to mention the appearance of infolence in the name; 
that from this he might evince the name is adapted to the god, and that it bears an 
image of the infolence which is aícribed to him in fables. At the fame time he teaches 
us to refer mythical devices to the truth concerning the gods, and the apparent abfur- 
dity which they contain, to fcientific conceptions. 


That the great, when afcribed to the gods, muft not be confidered as belonging to 


Night succeeded Ericapzus, in the hands of whom she has a septre : 
ExezTpow EX OUT’ tw Xtpciv npikeMciov. 

1o Night, Heaven succeeded, who first reigned over the gods after mother Night : 
Os puro; Bacireve Dewy PETZ pmTtpa WRTA. 


Chaos transcerds the habitude of sovereign dominion: and, with respect to Jupiter, the Oracles given to him 


by Night manifestly call him not the first, but the fifth immortal king of the gods : 
Abavatoy Baciaca Jews ium TOV yevesOzt. 


According to these theologists, therefore, that principle which is most eminently the first, is the one or the 
good, after which, according to Pythagoras, are those two principles Ether and Chaos, which are superior to 
the possession of sovereign dominion. In the next place succeed the first and occult genera of the gods, in 


which ärst shines forth the father and king of all wholes, and whom, on this account, they call PAanes." 


interval, 
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interval, but as fubfifting intellectually, and according to the power of caufe, but not 
according to partible tranfcedency. But why does Plato now call Saturn d:cevouz, th 
dianoétic part of the foul? May we not fay, that it is becaufe he looks to the multitude 
of intelle&ual conceptions in him, the orders of intelligibles, and the evolution of forms 
which he contains; fince alfo in the Timaeus he reprefents the demiurgic intclleét as 
reafoning, and making the world, dianoétically encrgizing ; and this in confequence of 
looking to his partible and divided intellections, according to which he fabricates not 
only wholes but parts? When Saturn however is called intetleé&t, Jupiter has the order 
of the dianoétic part: and when again, Saturn is called the dianoétic part, we muft fay 
that he is fo called according to analogy with reference to a certain other intelle& of a 
higher order. Whether therefore you are willing to fpeak of intelligible and occult 
intellect, or of that which unfolds into light (exPevropinss vous), or of that which con- 
nectedly contains (swexr.xog vous), or of that which imparts perfection* (<eAsctoupyes vous), 
Saturn will be as the dianoétic part to all thefe: for he produces united intellection 
into multitude, and fills himfelf wholly with excited intelligibles. Whence alfo he is faid 
to be the leader of the Titannic race, and the fource of all- various feparation and diverfify- 
ing power. And perhaps Plato here primarily delivers two-fold interpretations of the name 
of the Titans, which Jamblichus and Amelius afterwards adopted. For the one inter- 
prets this name from the Titans extending their powers to all things; but the other from 
Something infettile (mega to Ti ætopcv), becaufe the divifion and feparation of wholes into 
parts receives its beginning from the Titans. Socrates, therefore, now indicates both 
thefe interpretations, by aflerting of the king of the Titans, that he is a certain great 
Gianoetic power. For the term great is a fymbol of power pervading to all things; but 
the term a certain, of power proceeding to the moft partial natures. 

That the name Saturn is now triply analyzed, of which the firft afferting this god to be 
the plenitude of intellectual good, and to be the fatiety of a divine intclleét, from its 
conveying an image of the fatiety and repletion which are reprobated by the many, is 


ejected as infolent. The fecond alfo, which exhibits the imperfect and the puerile, is in 


* Of these intellects, the first is Phanes, the second Heaven, the third Earth, and the fourth the Sub- 
celestial Arch, which is celebrated in the Phaedrus, viz. vous voy70s € Carns, EXPATE KIS YOUS 2 SUzAIIS, 
CV EXTIXUS VOUS G YG, TEARCIOUZyss be vous H vot ougaviog apis. 
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like manner rejected. But the third, which celebrates this god as full of purity, and as 
the leader of undefiled intelligence, and an undeviating life, is approved. For king 
Saturn is intellect, and the fupplier of all intellectual life; but he is an intellect exempt 
from coordination with fenfibles, immaterial and feparate, and converted to himfelf, 
He likewife converts his progeny, and after producing them into light, again em- 
bofoms and firmly eftablifhes them in himfelf. For the demiurgus of the univerfe, 
though he is a divine intellect, yet he orderly arranges fenfibles, and provides for fub- 
ordinate natures. But the mighty Saturn is effentialized in feparate intellection, and 
which tranfcend wholes. ** For the fire which is beyond the firft,” fays the Oracle, ** does 
not incline its power downwards.” But the demiurgus is fufpended and proceeds from 
Saturn, being himfelf an intellect fubfifting about an immaterial intellect, energizing 
about it as the intelligible, and producing that which is occult in it, into the apparent. 
For the maker of the world is an intelle& of intellect. And it appears to me, that as 
Saturn is the fummit of thofe gods that are properly called intellectual, he is intellect 
as with reference to the intelligible genus of gods. For all the intellectual adhere to 
the intelligible genus of gods, and are conjoined with them through intelle&ions. ‘Ye 
who underftand the fupermundane paternal profundity," fays the Hymn to them. 
But Saturn is intelligible, with reference to all the intelle€tual gods. Purity, therefore, 
indicates this impartible and imparticipable tranfcendency of Saturn. For the not coming 
into contact with matter, the impartible, and an exemption from habitude, are fignified by 
purity. Such indeed is the tranfcendency of this god with refpe& to all coordination with 
things fubordinate, and fuch his undefiled union with the intelligible, that he does not 
require a Curetic guard, like Rhea, Jupiter, and Proferpine. For all thefe, through 
their pregrefhons into fecondary natures, require the immutable defence of the Curetes. 
But Saturn being firmly eftablifhed in himfelf, and haftily withdrawing himfelf from all 
fubordinate natures, is eftablifhed above the guardianfhip of the Curetes. He contains 
however the caufe of thefe uniformly in himfelf: for this purity, and the undefiled 
which he poffeffes, give fubfiftence to all the progreffions of the Curetes. Hence, in the 
Oracles, he is faid to comprehend the firft fountain of the Amili&ti, and to ride on all 
the others. ‘The intelle& of the father riding on attenuated rulers, they become re- 
fulgent with the furrows of inflexible and implacable fire.” 


Neus 
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Novus meete0g æpæicis smroxoupevog uvryeriy 


Axyewm ToU OTP TOU IY. CeMEALATOU TUGCE OAXOIS. 


Ile is therefore pure intelle, as giving fubfiftence to the undefiled order, and as being 


the leader of the whole intellectual feries. 


Aurou "yep exSeernouriy ccesiAseTor TE “Sp xuvol, 
Kou grim 74:000 1 xcArrot roy Peyyécs oc 
Tlatpoyevouc * Ezuxtwg, cet vrrcQuxog Tupos ades, 


Hà X006 Clov T VEU Mex T 0A TWuelay STEALLIVA. 


i. e. ** From him leap forth the implacable thunders, and the prefter-capacious bofoms 
of the all-fplendid ftrength of the father-begotten Hecate, together with the environed 
flower of fire, and the ftrong fpirit which is beyond the fiery poles."' 

For he convolves all the hebdomad of the fountains*, and gives fubfiftence to it, 
from his unical and intelligible fummit. For he is, as the Oracle fays, aumruaasros, 
uncut into fragments, uniform, and undiftributed, and connectedly contains all the 
fountains, converting and uniting all of them to himfelf, and being feparate from all 
things with immaculate purity. Hence he ıs xepowv;, as an immaterial and pure intel- 
le&, and as eftablifhing himfelf in the paternal filence. He is alfo celebrated as the 
father of fathers. Saturn therefore is a father, and intelligible, as with reference to the 
intellectual gods. 

That every intellect cither abides, and is then intelligible, as being better than mo- 
tion; or it is moved, and is then intellectual ; or it is both, and is then intelligible, 
and at the fame time intellectual. The firft of thefe is Phanes; the fecond, which is 
alone moved, is Saturn; and the third, which is both moved and permanent, is 
Heaven. 

That Saturn, from his impartible, unical, paternal, and beneficent fubfiftence in the 
intellectual orders, has been confidered by fome as the fame with the one caufe of all 
things. He is however only analogous to this caufe, juft as Orpheus calls the firft caufe 


Time (xgoves), nearly homonymoufly with Saturn (xoxeg). But the oracles of the gods 


* That is, of the whole intellectual order, which consists of Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, the three Curetes, 
and the separating monad Ocean. 


characterize 
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characterize this deity by the epithet of the cnc? (tw ezaL); calling him once beyond 
(ere eenzwee). For the once is allied to rhe one. 

That Heaven*, the father of Saturn, is an intellect, underitanding himfelf indeed, 
but united to the firft intelligibles; in which he is alfo firmly eftablifhed ; and connett- 
edly contains all the intellectual orders, by abiding in intelligible union. This god too 
is connective, juft as Saturn is of a /eparating idiom; and on this account he is father. 
For connecting precede feparating caufes; and the intelligible and ac the fame time in- 
tellectual, fuch as are intellectual only. Whence alfo Heaven being the Syuocbeys 
(swoysus) of wholes, according to one union, gives fubfiftence to the Titannic feries, 
aid prior to this, to other orders of the gods; fome of which abide only in him, which 
he retains in himfelf, but others both abide and proceed, which he is faid to have 
concealed, after they were unfolded into light. And after all thefe, he gives fubfift- 
ence to thofe divine orders, which proceed into the univerfe, and are fepareted from 
their father. For he produces two-fold monads, and triads, and hebdomads, equal in 
number to the monads. Thefe things however will be inveftigated more fully elfe- 
where. But this deity is denominated according to the fimilitude of the apparent Hea- 
ven. for each of them compreffes and connects all the multitude which it contains, 
and caules the fympathy and connection of the whole world to be one. For connection is 
fecond to unifying power, and proceeds from it. In the Phaedrus therefore Plato de- 
livers to us the production of all fecondary natures by Heaven, and fhows us how this 
divinity leads upwards and convolves all things to the intelligible. He likewife teaches 
us what its fummit is, what the profundity of its whole order, and what the boundary 
of the whole of its progreflion. Here therefore, inveftigating the truth of things from 
names, he declares its energy with refpe& to things more elevated and fimple, and 
which are arranged nearer to the ove. He alfo clearly appears here to confider ihe order 
of Heaven as intelligible, and at the fame time intellectual. For if it fees things on 
high, it energizes intellectually, and there is prior to it the intelligible genus of gods, 
to which looking it is inteilectual ; juft as it is intelligible to the natures which proceed 
from it. What then are the things on high which it beholds? Is it not evident that 


they are the fuperceleftial place, an efience without colour, without figure, and without 


:) See p. 507. 
the 
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the touch, and all the intelligible extent? An extent comprehending, as Plato would 
fay, intelligible animals, the one caufe of all eternal natures, and the occult principles 
of thefe ; but as the followers of Orpheus would fay, bounded by /Ether upwards, and by 
Phanes downward. For all between thefe two gives completion to the intelligible 
order. But Plato now calls this both fingularly and plurally; fice all things are 
there united, and at the fame time each is feparated peculiarly ; and this according to 
the higheft union and feparation. 

With refpect to the term perewpcàoyci, i. e. thofe who difzeurfe on fublime affairs *, 
we muft now confider it in a manner adapted to thofe who choofe an anagogic life, who 
live intellectually, and who do not gravitate to earth, but fublimely tend to a theoretic 
life. For that which is called Earth there, maternally gives fubfiftence to fuch things 
as Heaven, which is coordinate to that Earth, produces paternally. And he who ener- 
gizes there, may be properly called petswse%oyos or, one who difcourfes about things on 
high. Heaven therefore being of a connective nature, is expanded above the Saturnian 
orders, and all the intellectual feries ; and produces from hinielf all the Sitannic race; 
and prior to this, the perfective and defenfive orders; and, in fhort, is the lcader of 
every good to the intellectual gods. Flato therefore having celebrated Saturn for his 
intelligence, which is without habitude to mundane natures, and for his lite which is 
converted to his own exalted place of furvey, now celebrates Heaven for another more 
perfect energy: for to be conjoined to more elevated natures, is a greater good than to 
be converted to onefelf. Let no one, however, think that, on this account, the above- 
mentioned energies are diitributed in the gods; as, for inftance, that there is providence 
alone in Jupiter, a converfion alone to himfelf in Saturn, and an elevation atone to the 
intelligible in Heaven. For Jupiter no otherwife provides for mundane natures than by 
looking to the inteligible; fince, as Plato fays in the Timæus, intilect undorftanding 
ideas in animal itfelf, thought it requifite that as many, and fuch as it there percer ed, 
fhould be contained in the univerfe; but, as Orpheust fays, with a divinely intpired 


mouth, ** Jupiter fwallows his picgenitor Phanes, emboio:us ail his powers, a.d becomes 


* Sce p. 507. 
4 £26 0" Opotus evden a To armi MEYE, xxi KATIF.Y v TOV Wooyavey avtou Tey Qux:mid, AAL EYACAMIC TA 


FATAS AYTOY TAŞ duveccess 0 evs, KOA YWETAL TAVITA VOEG} OFAMER nv EXEIVOS VINTWF. 
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all things intellectually which Phanes is intellizibly. Saturn alfo imparts to Jupiter the 
principles of fabrication, and of providential attention to fenfibles, and underítanding 
himfelf, he becomes united to firft intelligibles, and is filled-with the goods which are 
thence derived. Hence alfo the theologift (Orpheus) fays, ** that he was nurfed by 
Night*." If therefore the intelligible is nutriment, Saturn is replete not only with the 
intelligibles coordinated with him, but alfo with the higheft and occuit intellections, 
Heaven himfelf alfo fills all fecondary natures with his proper goods, but guards all 
things by his own moft vigorous powers; and the father fupernally committed to him 
the connecting and guarding the caufes of eternal animal. But he intellectually per- 
ceives himfelf, and is converted to the intelligibles which he contains; and this his in. 
telligence, Plato, in the Phaedrus, calls circulation. Yor as that which is moved in a 
.circle is moved about its own centre, fo Heaven energizes about its own intelligible, 
according to intellectual circulation. But all the gods fubfifting in all, and each pof. 
{effing all energizes, one tranfcends more in this, and another in a different energy, 
and each is particularly chara€terized according to that in which it tranfcends. Thus 
Jupiter is characterized by providence, and hence his name is now thus analyzed ; but 
Saturn, by a converfion to himfelf, whence alfo he is infected counfel, ovnynvAountic, and 
Heaven by habitude to things more excellent, from which alfo he receives his appella- 
tion. For his giving fubfiftence to a pure and the Saturnian intellect, reprefents his 
energy to the other part. But as there are many powers in Heaven, fuch as the con- 
ne&ive, guardian, and convertive, you will find that this name is appropriately adapted 
to all thefe. For the connective is fignified through bounding the intellectual gods; 
fince the connective bounds the multitude which he contains. The power which guards 
wholes fubfifts through the termination and fecurity of an intellectual effence. And 
the convertive power fubfifts through converting, feeing, and intellectually energizing 
natures, to things on high. But all thefe are adapted to Heaven. For there is no fear 
that the gods will be diffipated, and that on this account they require conne&ive 
caufes, or that they will fuftain mutation, and that on this account they ftand in need 
of the faving aid of guardian caufes; but now Socrates at once manifefts all the powers 


of Heaven, through convertive energy. For this is to behold things on high, to be con- 


* Aro xai teepecbas Qnow avrov o Sioroyes vao Tns WXTO; *€ ex martwy de xpovov vul ergetey nd atTiTAr= 
ary." 
verted 
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verted to them, and through this to be connected and defended. And it appears to 
me that Heaven poffeffes this idiom according to analogy to the intelligible eternity, and 
the intelligible wholenefs. For Timzus particularly characterizes eternity by this, viz. 
by abiding in the one prior to it, and by being eftabliflicd in the fummit of intelligibles ; 
and Socrates fays, that Heaven furveys things on high, viz. the fuperceleftial place, 
and fuch things as are comprehended in the god-nourifhed filence of the fathers (xeu crx 
v: Jobsu on cryy regio Tou toy mroetepwy). As therefore Parmenides fignifies each of 
thefe orders through whvlene/s, the one through intelligible, and the other through in- 
telle&ual wholenefs; in like manner both Timzus and Socrates characterize them by 
a converfion to more excellent natures. But the converfion as well as the wholenefs is 
different. For that of eternity is intelligible, on which account Timzus does not fay 
that it looks to its intelligible, but only that it ftably abides. But the converfion of 
Heaven is intelle&ual, and on this account Socrates fays, that it fees things on high, 
and through this converts, guards, and connects all things pofterior to itfelf. Whence 
alfo, in the Phzdrus, it is faid, by the circulation of itfelf, to lead all things to the fuper- 
celeftial place, and the fummit of the firft intelligibles. 

That there being three fathers and kings of which Socrates here makes mention, 
Saturn alone appears to have received the government from his father, and to have 
tranfmitted it to Jupiter by violence. Mythologifts therefore celebrate the fections of 
Heaven and Saturn. But the caufe of this is, that Heaven is of the conneCtive, Saturn 
of the Titannic, and Jupiter of the demiurgic order, Again, the Titannic genus re- 
joices in feparations and differences, progreflions and multiplications of powers. Saturn 
therefore, as a dividing god, feparates his kingdom from that of Heaven ; but asa pure 
intellect, he is exempt from a fabricative energy proceeding into matter. Hence alfo 
the demiurgic genus is again feparated from him. Seétion therefore is on both fides of 
him. For fo far as he is a Titan, he is cut off from the conneGive caufes, but fo far 
as he does not give himfelf to material fabrication, he is cut off from the demiurgus 
Jupiter. 

That with refpect to the fuperceleftial place, to which Heaven extends his intellectual 
life, {ome characterize it by ineffable fymbols ; but others, after giving it a name, cele. 
brate it as unknown, neither being able to fpeak of its form or figure. And proceed- 
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ing fomewhat higher than this, they have been able to manifeft the boundary * of the 
intelligible gods by name alone. But the natures which are beyond this, they fignify 
through analogy alone, thefe natures being ineffable and incomprehenfible. Since 
that god who clofes the paternal order, is faid by the wife to be the only deity among the 
intelligible gods, that is denominated: and theurgy afcends as far as to this order. Since 
therefore the natures prior to Heaven, are allotted fuch a tranfcendency of uniform 
fubfiftence, that fome of them are faid to be effable, and at the fame time ineffable ; 
known, and at the fame time unknown, through their alliance to 77e one, Socrates very 
properly reftrains the difcourfe about them, in confequence of names not being able to 
reprefent their hyparxes; and, in fhort, becaufe it requires a certain wonderful employ- 
ment, to feparate the effable and ineffable, of their hyparxis and power. He accufes 
therefore his memory, not as difbclieving in the fables, which affert, that there are cer- 
tain more antient caufes beyond Heaven, nor as not thinking it worth while to mention 
them. For in the Phaedrus he himfelf celebrates the fuperceleftial place. But he fays 
this, becaufe the firít of beings cannot become known by the exercife of memory, and 
through phantafy, or opinion, or the dianoctic part. For we are alone naturally adapted 
to be conjoined to them, with the flower of intelle& and the hyparxis of our effence ; 
and through thefe we receive the fenfation of their unknown nature. Socrates there- 
fore fays, that what in them is exempt, both from our gnoftic and recollective life, is 
the caufe of our inability to give them a name; for they are not naturally adapted to be 
known thrcugh names. Theologifts likewife would not remotely fignify them, and 
through the analogy of things apparent to them, if they could be named, and appre- 
hended by knowledge. 

That Homer t docs not afcend beyond the Saturnian order, but evincing that Saturn 
is the proximate caufe of the demiurgus, he calls Jupiter, who is the demiurgus, the 
fon of Saturn. He alfo calls the divinities coordinate with him, Juno, Neptune, and 


Mars ; and he denominates Jupiter the father of men and gods. But he does not in- 


* That is Phanes, intelligible intellect, or in the language of Plato, avrotwov, animal itself. 

+ Homer however appears to have ascended as far as to the goddess Night, or the summit of the intel- 
ligtbleand at the same time intellectual order. See the extracts from Damascius, in the additional notes 
tu the Parmenides. 

troduce 
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troduce Saturn, as either energizing, or fayinz any thing, but as truly &ysvAzurz:;, in 
confequence of being converted to himfelf. 

That Orpheus greatly availed himfelf of the license of fables, and manifefts every 
thing prigr to Heaven by names, as far as to the firft caufe. He alio denominates the 
ineffable, who tranfcends the intelligible unitics, ime; whether becaufe Time prefub. 
fis as the caufe of all generation, or becaufe, as delivering the generation of truc 
beings, he thus denominates the ineffable, that he may indicate the order of truc beings, 
and the tranfcendency of the more total to the more partial; that a fubf:ftence accord- 
ing to Time may be the fame with a fubfiftence according to caufe; in the fame man. 
ner as generation with an arranged progreflion. But Hefiod venerates many of the di- 
vine natures in filence, and does not, in fhort, name the firft. For that what is pofte- 


rior to the firft proceeds from fomething eife, is evident from the verfe, 
. ** Chaos of all things was the firft produced,” 


For it is perfectly impoffible that it could be produced without a caufe; but he docs 
not fay what that is which gave fubfiftence to Chaos. He is filent indeed with refpe& 
to both the fathers * of intelligibles, the exempt, and the coordinate; for they are per- 
fe&ly ineffable. And with refpe& to the two coordinations, the natures which are co- 
ordinate with the one, he paffes by in filence, but thofe alone which are coordinate 
with the indefinite duad, he unfolds through genealogy. And on this account Plato 
now thinks Hefiod deferves to be mentioned, for paffing by the natures prior to Heaven, 
as being ineffable. For this alfo is indicated concerning them by the Oracles, which 
likewife add, ** they poffefs myftic filence," cry’ eye wuorte. And Socrates himfelf, in 
the Phzedrus, calls the intellectual perception of them, puyow and ezozrée, in which 
nearly the whole bufinefs is ineffable and unknown. 

That, as a difcourfe concerning the gods is triple, viz. phantaftic, like that of 
Euthyphrof, who irrationally imagined battles and ftratagems among the gods; fcientific, 
like that of Socrates; and doxaftic, which fubfifts between thefe, and which, from the 
opinion of the founder of names, fcientifically rifes to the effence of the gods ; — hence 
Socrates, perceiving that the conceptions of the multitude about the gods were equally 

* That is to say, the first cause, and bound, which is called by Orpheus, ther. 


t For the character of Euthyphyo, sec the dialogue which bears his name. Sec also p. 507 of the Cratylus, 
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depraved with thofe of Euthyphro, defcends from a fcientific energy to inferior concerns, 
but at the fame time elevates thofe who are detained by phantafy to a middle habit of 
apprehenfion concerning the gods. Hence, he afcribes the caufe of this defcent in fpe- 
culation to Euthyphro; not confidering him as the leader of this knowledge, hut as one 
who, through the phantaftically prodigious nature of his difcourfe, excites to the fcientific 
inveftigation of truth. 

That every where, the extremities of a prior, are conjoined with the fummits of a 
fecondary order. ‘hus, for inftance, our malter Hermes (ó d:omorns eusw egung), being 
an archangelic monad, is celebrated as a god. But Plato calls the whole extent between 
gods and men, demons; and they indeed are demons by nature. Thofe damons 
however that are now* mentioned, together with the demigods heroes, are not daemons 
and heroes by nature, for they do not always follow the gods; but they are only fo 
from habitude, being fouls who naturally deliver themfelves to generation, fuch as was 
the great Hercules, and others of the like kind. But the peculiarity of heroic fouls is 
magnitude of operation, the elevated and the magnificent; and fuch heroes it is necef- 
fary to honour, and to perform funeral rites to their memory, conformably to the ex- 
hortation of the Athenian gueft. This heroic genus of fouls therefore does not always 
follow the gods, but is undefiled and more intellectual than other fouls. And it de- 
Ícends indeed for the benefit of the life of men, as partaking of a deftiny inclining 
downwards; but it has much of an elevated nature, and which is properly liberated 
from matter. Hence fouls of this kind are eafily led back to the intelligible world, in 
which they live for many periods; while, on the contrary, the more irrational kind of 
fouls are either never led back, or this is accomplifhed with great difficulty, or continues 
for a very inconfiderable period of time. 

That each of the gods isparfectly exempt from fecondary natures, and the firft, and 
more total of dzmons are likewife eftablifhed above a habitude of this kind. ‘They em- 
ploy however terreftrial and partial fpirits f in the generations of fome of the human race; 


not 
* Sce p. 508. 
t Some of these spirits, according to Porphyry, are subject to the power of evil demons, as is evident 
from the following passage, preserved by Augustin : 
** Sunt spiritus terreni minimi loco terreno quodam malorum demonum potestati subjecti, Ab his sa- 
pientes Hebraeorum —-——-—- * * (vid. August) sicut audivisti divina Apollonis oracula qua superius 


dicta 
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not phyfically mingling with mortals, but moving nature, perfe&ting its power, expand- 
ing the path of generation, and removing all impediments, Fables therefore, through 
the fimilitude of appellation, conceal the things themfelves. For fpirits of this kind are 
fimila:ly denominated with the gods, the leading caufes of their feries. Hence they 
fay, either that gods have connexion with women, or men with goddeffes. But if they 
were willing to fpeak plainly and clearly, they would fay that Venus, Mars, Thetis, and 
the other divinities, produce their refpe&ive feries, beginning from on high, as far as to the 
laft of things; each of which feries comprehends in itfelf many effences differing from 
each other; fuch as the angelical, daemoniacal, heroical, nymphical, and the like. The 


lowest powers therefore of thefe orders, have much communion with the human race: 


dicta sunt. Ab his ergo Helr@i daemonibus pessimis et minoribus spiritibus vetabant religiosos, et ipsis va- 
care prohibebant: venerari autem magis czlestes deos, amplius autem venerari deum patrem. Hoc autem 
et dii praecipiunt, et in superioribus ostendimus, quemadmodum animadvertere ad deum monent, et illum 
colere ubique imperant. Verum indocti et impize nature, quibus vere fatum non concessit a diis dona ob- 
tinue, neque habere Jovis immortalis notionem, non audientes deos et divinos viros; deos quidem omnes 
recusaverunt, prohibitos autem daemones non solum nullis odiis insequi, sed etiam revereri delegerunt. 
Deum autem simulantes se colere, ea sola per que deus adoialur, non agunt. Nam deus quidem utpote 
omnium pater nullius indiget: sed nobis est bene, cum eum per justitiam et castitatem, aliasque virtutes 
adoramus, ipsam vitam precem ad ipsum facientes, per imitationem et inquisitionem de ipso. Inquisitio 
enim purgat, imitatio deificat affectionem ad ipsum operando." Porphyr. ap. August. de Civit. Dei. lib. xix, 
cap. 23. 

i. e. ** There are terrene spirits of the lowest order, who in a certain terrene place are subject to the 
power of evil demons. From these were the wise men of thé Hebrews —————  * (see Augustin), as 
you have heard the divine oracles of Apollo above mentioned assert. From these worst of demons therefore 
and lesser spirits of the Hebrew, the Oracles forbid the religious, and prohibit from paying attention to 
them; but exhort them rather to vencrate the celestial gods, and still more the father of the gods. And 
we have above shown how the gods admonish us to look to divinity, and every where command us to wor- 
ship him. But the unlearned, and impious natures, to whom Fate has not granted truly to obtain gifts fru:n 
the gods, and to have a knowledge of the immortal Jupiter,—these not attending to the gods and divine 
men, reject indeed all the gods, and are so far from hating prohibited demons, that they even choose to 
reverence them. But pretending that they worship god, they do not perform those things through which 
alone god is adored. For god indced, as being the father of all things, is not in want of any thing; but it 
is well with us, when we adore him through justice and continence, and the other virtues, making our 
life a prayer to him, through the imitation and investigation of him. For investigation purifics, but imitation 
deifies the affection by energizing about divinity.” l 

for 
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for the extremities of firft, are connafcent with the fummits of fecondary natures. And 
they contribute to our other natural operations, and to the production of our fpecies. 
On this account, it frequently is feen that from the mixture of thefe powers with men 
heroes are generated, who appear to poffefs a certain prerogative above human nature. 
But not only a demoniacal genus of this kind, phyfically fympathizes with men, but a 
different genus fympathizes with other animals, as Nymphs with trees, others with foun- 
tains, and others with ftags, or ferpents. 

But how is it that at one timethe gods are faid to have connexion with mortal females, 
and at another time mortal females with the gods. We reply that the communion of 
gods with goddeffes gives fubfiftence to gods, or demons eternally; but heroic fouls 
having a two-fold form of life, viz. doxaftic and diancetic, the former of which is called 
by Plato in the Timzus zve circle of difference, and the latter, the circle cf famenefs, and 
which are charaCterized by the properties of male and female ;—herce thefe fouls at one 
time exhibit a deiform power, by energizirg according to the mafculine prerogative of 
their nature, or the circle of famene/s, and at another time according to their feminine 
prerogative, or ze circle of difference; yet fo, as that according to both thefe energies 
they act with rectitude, and without merging themfelves in the darknefs of body. They 
likewife know the natures prior to their own, and exercife a providential care over in- 
ferior concerns, without at the fame time having that propenfity to fuch concerns which 
is found in the bulk of mankind. But the fouls which act erroneoufly according to the 
energies of both thefe circles, or which, in other words, neither exhibit accurate fpeci- 
mens of practical or intelle&ual virtue—thefe differ in no refpe& from greyaricus fouls, 
or the herd of mankind, with whom the circle of famenefs is fettered, and the circle of 
difference fuftains all.various fractures and diftortions. 

As it is impoffible, therefore, that thefe heroic fouls can act with equal vigour and 
perfection, according to both thefe circles at once, fince this is the province of natures 
more divine than the human, it is neceffary that they fhould fometimes defcend and 
energize principally according to their doxaftic part, and fometimes according to their 
more intellectual part. Hence, one of thefe circles muft energize naturally, and the 
other be hindered from its proper energy. On this account heroes are called demiyads 
(npubso), as having only one of their circles illuminated by the gods. Such of thefe 


therefore as have the circle of famenefs unfettered, as are excited to an intellectual life, 


and 
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and are moved about it according to a ceific energy,—thefe are faid to have a god for 
their father, and a mortal for their mother, through a defect with refpe& to the doxaftic 
form of life. But fuch, on the contrary, as energize without impediment according to 
the circle of difference, who a& with becoming rectitude in practical affairs, and at the 
fame time enthufiaftically, or, in other words, under the infpiring influence of divinity,— 
thefe are faid to have a mortal for their father, and a goddefs for their mother. In 
fhort, rectitude of energy in each of thefe circles is to be afcribed to a divine caufe *. 
Hence, when the circle of famenefs has dominion, the divine caufe of illumination is faid 
to be mafculine and paternal; but when the circle of difference predominates, it is faid 
to be maternal. Hence too, Achilles in Homer aéts with rectitude in practical affairs, and 
at the fame time exhibits fpecimens of magnificent, vehement, and divinely-infpired energy, 
as being the fon of a goddefs. And fuch is his attachment to practical virtue, that even, 
when in Hades, he defires a union with body, that he may affift his father. While, on 
the contrary, Minos and Rhadamanthus, who were heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raifed 
themfelves from generation to true being, and meddled with mortal concerns no fur.her 
than abfolute neceffity required. 

That heroes are very properly denominated from Love, fince Love is a great dæmon 1: 
and from the cooperation of dzemons, heroes are produced. ‘To which we may add 
that Love originated from Plenty as the more excellent caufe, and from Poverty as the 
reciplent and the worfe caufe; and heroes are analogoufly produced from different 
genera. 

That according to Plato ro xouipsv fignifies both the elegant and the appropriate (vore 
xQuxloy xou orxsiov) ; and again it fignifies the perfuafive and the deceitful (10 mibavoy a 
amatov): but 10 «exoppevjutyoy fignifies peunxomnsvov. 

That as in the univerfe angels purify fouls, freeing them from the ftains produced by 
generation, and elevating them to the gods; and as certain material demons alfo purify 
by chaftifing fouls looking to matter, tearing them on thorns, as in the Republic they 


are reprefented doing to Aridæus ;—fo indeed the minifters of facred rites, angelically 


* Let it however be carefully observed, that this divine cause illuminates, invigorates, and excites these 
circles in the most unrestrained and impassive manner, without destroying freedom of cnergy in the circles 
themselves, or causing any partial affection, sympathy or tendency in illuminating deity, 


T See the speech of Diotima in the Banquet. 
remove 
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remove from us every thing which impedes our perception of more excellent nature ; 
but fophifis, through exercifing us demoniacally by arguments on both fides, cut off 
the injury which we fuftain from falfe opinion; not doing this that they may benefit 
through doubting thofe who are confuted, but for the fake of a life phantaftic, and con- 
verfant with the imitation of opinion. For fophifts affume the character of thofe that 
are truly fcientific and fkilled in dialectic. And in like manner the laft of demons 
afflict fouls, not that they may make them lovers of real being, but becaufe they are 
allotted a nature defenfive of material and image-producing bofoms, but punifhing the 
fouls that fall into that place. 

That many demons have thought fit to unfold the nature of the gods, and have alfo 
delivered names adapted to the gods. Thus*, too, the gods themfelves not only un- 
folded the intelligible and intellectual orders to the theurgifts under the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, but alfo delivered names of the divine orders declarative of their 
characteriftic properties, by which theurgifts invoking the gods in the worfhip adapted 
to them, were favourably heard by the divinities. Many demons alfo, in appearing 
to men of a more fortunate'deftiny, have unfolded to them names connafcent with things 
themfelves, through which they have rendered the truth about beings more con- 
fpicuous. 

That of names fome belong to perpetual, and others to corruptible things. And of 
thofe which belong to things perpetual, fome are devifed by men, but others by more 
divine caufes. And of thofe which are the production of more divine caufes than men, 
fome are eftablifhed by the gods themfelves, but others by demons. And of thofe 
which are devifed by men, fome are the offspring of fcience, but others are effected 
without fcience. Again, of names which belong to things corruptible, fome are pro- 
duced according to, but others without art ; and of thofe produced without art, and the 


dianoétic energy, fome fubfift according to an unknown divine caufe, fuch for inftance 


* Ozrw xai vos ext MAPROTY yevoyevoig Secupyois, 1 S200 ws vonras xai voegag Takes exQauvovreg, ovopara 
Tw Stiwv Diancopuy gay yeAsixa TVS Dory TOS QUTWY MAPADEDWKATIV, eig xaAovyTES EXEIVII TOUS DEIVG Ev TAIS 
TpOYNOUTAIS JEecawsiais TVS Tap auTwy Evyxsias eruyyxavoy. This is a very remarkable passage, from which 
the antiquity of the greater part of the Chaldzan Oracles that are now extant may be ascertained. See my 


collection of those Oracles, in the Supplement to the 3d volume of the Monthly Magazine. 


as 
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as the name Oreftes ; but others without fuch a caufe. And of thofe without a caufe, foine 
fubfift according to hope, others according to memory, and others according to neither 
of thefe. But of thofe which are denominated according to art, fome fubfift according 
to things prefent, others according to things paft, and others according to things future. 
Thus according to things prefent Ariftocles was called Plato; but according to things 
paft Antilochus was denominated Philopater, through having encountered danger for the 
fake of his father. And names fubfift according to things future, as when fome one fore- 
knowing through fkill in aftrology that his fon will become renowned, calls him Pericles. 
There is alfo a kind of names mixed from fortune and art, and which through this is two- 
fold. One divifion of this takes place, when fome one knows the power of a name, but 
is ignorant of the nature of the thing of which it is the name. ‘Thus Xanthippus knew 
that the name Pericles fignifies renown, but he did not know that his fon Pericles would 
be moft renowned, and therefore did not in confequence of this knowledge thus name him. 
On the contrary, another divifion of this happens, when fome one is ignorant of the power 
of the name, but knows the effence of the thing, as in the inftance of him who denomi- 
nated Thefeus, Hercules: for he knew that Thefeus refembled Hercules, but he was 
ignorant* that the name Hercules was alone adapted to Hercules, in confequence of Juno 
becoming the caufe to him of fo many labours, and of the renown which he afterwards 
acquired through thofe labours. 

That with refpe& to the intellecions of the foul, fome abide in wholes, and com- 
prehend thefe; but others alone energize on more partial genera; and others are bufily 
employed about the divine conceptions of eternal individuals. Thofe who contemplate 
the Saturnian and defenfive feries are the paradigm of the firft of thefe; thofe whofe 
conceptions are employed about fuperceleftial natures, and him f who there drives his 
winged chariot, are the paradigm of the fecond ; and thofe who diligently obferve and 
judge of the effects proceeding into generation from the fun and moon, of the third. 

That it is the peculiarity of the ftrange inhabitants of Greece of the prefent time, 


a 
* Hyvess Of TO HLAKANS OVILLA, OTs ETI [povov uote vor y2ux^E2-6, dia v0 TIY TPAY ZET yerechai AITZE TeV 
TOTOUTWY OY WYU, X24 TOU Oia Twy Q'yWwvYWY vOTEZO0Y XAEQUS, 
+ Viz. Jupiter, See the Phaedrus, 
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neither to confider the fun nor moon as gods*, nor to worfhip the other celefítials, 
though they are our faviours and guides, leading upwards immortal, and fabricating 
and giving fubfiflence to mortal fouls. I /bouid fay however that tbofe who have tbe 
Larcine/s to entertain fuch an audacious and abfurd opinion concerning tbe celeftial gods, 
beleng to feuls who are baftening to Tartarus, and to that which is mof dark and difordered 
in the univerfet. Let thefe however remain where they are ranked by Fuftice. 

That the name Gopt is rationally afcribed not only to the apparent, but alfo to the 
fuperceleftial, intelle&ual, and intelligible caufes. For Socrates in the Republic fpeaks 
of fxiftnefs itfelf and flownefs itfelf in intelligible numbers; on which account alfo 
the liberated rulers of wholes, who are fuperceleftial, are celebrated in the Phaedrus 
as driving winged chariots. And theologifts fay that prior to thefe the intellectual gods 
ride in chariots of this kind; that Heaven itfelf, which conne&edly comprehends the 
intelle€tual gods, poffeffes its intelligence in circulation; and that the intelligible caufes 
prior to this, though thefe are ineffable, have a rapid motion, and unattended with 
time. For the Oracles § alfo call thefe /wift, and fay that ** proceeding from the father 
they run to him." But Orpheus thus fpeaks about the occult order of the gods: 


** Unwearicd, in a boundlefs orb it moves.” 


This name may alfo be interpreted after another manner; fince it manifefts the pro- 


ducing and fabricative caufes of all things: for Gswas and usw are affumed for ro zesty. 


* This aiso has been the peculiarity of what are called the civilized nations of the earth for upwards of a 
thousand years ! 

T Puywy av eywye Cav eis auTov TOY TapTaoDv, KAI Tov APIEYYETTATIY TOU WavTes, HAI ATAXTOTATOY 
STEVYOUSVLY, VIV TOMUTYY TOAUAY, RAL TYY Waparsyoy TavTyY OlyCiv REOS vovg GUpAYI0U$ LTIZATUVCMEVWY 
Sess GAN ovr uzy ecrwcay orev Tigra Dav vro Tys éixys. Proclus in saying this will doubtless 
appear in the light of a most uncharitable bigot, to most readers. It must however be observed that the 
doctrine of cternal punishment has no place in the Pagan creed; and that, according to the same creed, 
divinity benevolently punishes the offending soul, in order to purify it from guilt. 

$ See page 503. 

§ Cons yap auras x24 Tz Arya RAAI KZI KpolOLTas ATKO Tov TAT EIS Seay ex avrov. By the Oracles, 
Proclus means the Chaldzan, 


That 
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That there is nothing debile, nothing inefficacious in the gods, but all things there are 
energies and lives, fervid, and eternally energizing. Of the genera, therefore, pofterior 
to the gods, and which are indeed their perpetual atteadants, but produce in con- 
junction with them mundane fabrications from on high, as far as to the laft of things, — 
of thefe genera fome unfold generation into light; others are tranfporters of union; 
others of power; and others call forth the knowledge of the gods and an intellectual 
eflence. But of thefe, fome are called angelic, by thofe that are fkiiled in divine 
concerns, in confequence of being eftablifhed according to the hyparxis itfelf of the 
gods, and making that which is uniform in their nature commenfurate with things of 
a fecondary rank. Hence the angelic tribe is Joviform, as unfolding into light the 
occult goodnefs of the gods. Others among thefe are called by theologits dzmo- 
niacal, as binding the raiddle of all things, and as diftributing divine power, and pro- 
ducing it as far as to the laft of things: for Jae, is to pepo: But this genus 
poffeffes abundance of power, and is multifarious, as giving fubfiftence to thofe laft 
das mons who are material, who draw down fouls, and proceed to the moft partial and 
material form of energy. Others again are denominated by them heroic, who lead 
human fouls on high through love, and who are the fuppliers of an intellectual life, of 
magnitude of operation, and magnitude of wifdom. In fhort, they are allotted a con- 
vertive order and providence, and an alliance to a divine intelle&, to which they alío 
convert fecondary natures. Hence they are allotted this appellation as being able to 
raife and extend fouls to the gods (ws eupsv xou sætis Tas Yuyas sms Jious Duvetputvax). 
Thefe triple genera pofterior to, are indeed always fufpended from the gods, but they 
are divided from each other. And fome of them are effentially intellectual ; others are 
effentialized in rational fouls; and others fubfift in irrational and phantaftic lives. It is 
alfo evident, that fuch of them as are intellectual, are allotted a prudence tranfcending 
that of human nature, and which is eternally conjoined with the objects of their intellec- 
tion. But fuch of them as are rational, energize difcurfively according to prudence: and 
the irrational kind are deftitute of prudence ; for they dwell in matter, and the darkeft 
parts of the univerfe. They alfo bind fouls to fhadow-producing bofoms (xai ordi tag 
vx tog sòwAomooig xoAmos), and ftrangle fuch as are brought into that region, until 
they have fuffered the punifhment which is their due. Thefe three genera, therefore, 


which are more.excellent than us, Socrates now calls daemons. But if he difpleafes the 
4r2 material 
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material tribe of daemons by this etymology, you muft not wonder. For the etymology 
is tranfcendent, and perhaps vo pspiCw is moæpæ To 9e, as rejoicing in divifion. 

That the hyparxis of the more excellent genera being triple, viz. intelleCtual, logical, 
phantafüc, the golden* age is analogous to the intelle&ual genus. For gold, as theo- 
logifts fay is referred to the firft of the worlds, the empyrean f and intellectual. But the 
filver age is analogous to the rational genus: for filver is referred to the middle and 
ethereal world. And the brazen age is analogous to the irrational and phaniaftic genus. 
l'or the phantafy is a figured, but not a pure intelle& ; juft as brafs appears to have the 
colour of gold, but poffeffes much of the terreftrial and refifting, and a great alliance 
with things folid and fenfible. Hence this age is analogous to the folid and brazen 
heaven, or, in other words, to the fenfible world, the proximate demiurgus] of which is 
reprefented as fabricating it from brafs. But the fourth and heroic genus, is fubordi- 
nate to fome of thofe natures who belong to the above-mentioned three genera, but is 
fuperior to others. For the heroic genus touches upon action, and a providental atten- 
tion to fecondary natures, and is inferior to a life which is void of habitude. But it 
potieffes magnitude of operation, and exhibits the magnificence of its proper virtue. 
And the fifth and very pafive human age, is that which is affimilated to much-laboured 
and black iron, through the material and dark condition of its life. It alfo exhibits 
erroneous actions, and fuch as are diftorted and irrational. 

That Plato now fpeculates $ about dzemons and heroes, not thofe which fubfift accord- 
ing to habitude, but thofe which are beyond our effence. He recurs however, through 
analogy, from thofe which fubfift according to habitude, to thofe of a more elevated 
order. But he pafles by the material genus of damons. 

‘That in the antient tongue demens were called demons, is evident from 2 being then 


ufcd inftead of ou ||. 


* Sce p. 510. 

t According to the Chaldecans there are seven worlds, one empyrean ard the first; after this three ethe- 
real; and then three material worlds, which consist of the inerratic sphere, the seven planetary splieres, and 
the sublunary region. This last is called by them the hater of life, containing likewise in itself matter, which 
they call a profundity. 

4 Viz. Vulcan, 

§ See p. 510. | 

E Ors T2 & Th apx,uà Pom Tous Qaugovas;, 3auavag ALyerOary ÖNA ori TY hy AITE TNE XT EXfU7TO. That 
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That fyllables and letters appear to have the relation of effence in names, but acute 
and grave accents are certain powers of names. 

T hat the intelle& in us is Dionyfiacal, and is the true image of Bacchus. Ile therc- 
fore who a&s erroneoufly with refpect to it, and Titannically divulfes its impartible na- 
ture through manifold falfehood, certainly fins againft Bacchus himfelf, and more than 
thofe who fin againft the external ftatues of the god, becaufe intelle& is more than any 
thing elfe allied to the gods. 

That we are more able to underftand the more total genera of the gods, than fuch 
as are more partial. For in the leading and ruling gods, we can obtain a clearer 
knowledge of that which is total in their fubfiftence, and extends to all things, than in 
the liberated order of gods. And we more eafily learn that the mighty Jupiter is the 
fupplier of life to all things, and that he is the demiurgus, than we learn the nature of 
that Jupiter who imparts life to things celeftial alone. And that there is one whole de- 
miurgus is evident to all; but that there are three demiurgi more partial than this, it is 
difficult to underftand. 

That each of the gods, fo far as he knows himfelf, and all the other divine genera, 
and participates of all things, and is bounded according to his proper hyparxis, fo far 
he gives fubfiftence to divine names which are to us unknown and ineffable ; fince all 
intellectual and divine natures fubfift in us pfychically. But if conceptions do not fub- 
fi in the foul coordinately to intellect, but after the manner of an image, and in fub- 
jection, much more muft the foul become perfe&ly giddy in energizing intellectually 
about the gods. For it can only receive conceptions about the effence and the nomina- 
tion of divinity, after the manner of an Image (sox). à 

That as he who fupplies all mundane light from himfelf is called the fun, fo the 
divinity who fupplies truth from himzelf is called Apollo. 

That according to the analogous of effences and knowledges in the gods, angels, 
dzmons, and fouls, the mutation alfo of divine names fubfifts. For the more fubordi- 
nate natures of da:mons, or heroes, or fouls, do not call the gods and themfelves in a 
fuperior and more intellectual manner, as angels do. ** Youths celebrate Vefta as the 
oldeft of the gods,” 

TesoCurceryy ðs Suy eo zip sheer xovon, 
For in prayers they are called upon to celebrate Vefta * before the other gods. 


* See p. 515. 
That 
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That Saturn, in conjunSion with Rhea, produced. Veta and Juno, who are coordi- 
nate to the demiurgic caufes. For Vefta imparts from herfelf to the gods an uninclin- 
ing permanency, and feat in themfelves, and an indiffoluble effence, But Juno imparts 
progreflion, and a multiplication into things feconlary. She is alfo the vivifying foun- 
tain of wholes, and the mother of prolific powers; and on this account fhe is 
faid to have proceeded together with Jupiter the demiurgus; and through this commu- 
nion fhe generates maternally, fuch things as Jupiter generates paternally. But Vefta 
abides in herfelf, poffefling an undefiled virginity, and being the caufe cf famenefs to 
all things. Mach of thefe divinities however, together with her own proper perfe&ion, 
pofefles, according to participation, the power of the other. Hence, fome fay that 
Vefta is denominated from effence («zo tus erriæç), looking to her proper hyparxis. 
But others looking to her vivific and motive power, which fhe derives from Juno, fay 
that fhe is thus denominated, ws wozws ouray ourixy, as being tbe caufe of inpulfion. For 
all divine natures are in all, and particularly fuch as are coordinate with each other, 
participate of, and fubfift in each other. Each therefore of the demiurgic and vivific 
orders, participates the form by which it is characterized, from Vefta. The orbs of the 
planets likewife poffefs the famenefs of their revolutions from her; and the poles and 
centres arc always allotted from her their reft. 

That Vefta does not manifeft effence, but the abiding and firm eftablifhment of 
effence in itfelf ; and hence this goddefs proceeds into light after the mighty Saturn. 
For the divinities prior to Saturn have not a fubfiftence in themfelves and in another *, 
but this originates from Saturn. And a fubfiftence in /z/f is the idiom of Vefta, but in 
another of Juno. 

That the theology of Hefiod from the monad Rhea produces, according to things 
which are more excellent in the coordination, Vefta; but, according to thofe which are 
fubordinate, Juno ; and according to thofe which fubfift between, Ceres. But according 
to Orpheus, Ceres is in a certain refpe& the fame with the whole of vivification, and 
in a certain refpect is not the fame. For on high fhe is Rhea, but below, in conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter, fhe is Ceres: for here the things begotten are fimilar to the begetters, 


and are nearly the fame. 


* See this explaincd in the notes on the Parmenides, 


That 
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‘That we ought to receive with caution what is now * faid concerning effluxions and 
motions. For Socrates does not defcend to the material flowing of Heraclitus; for this 
is falfef, and unworthy the dianoétic conceptions of Plato. But fince it is lawful to in- 
terpret things divine analogoufly, through appropriate images, Socrates very properly 
affimilates fontal and Saturnian deities to ftreams; in fo doing jefting, and at the fame 
time acting ferioufly, becaufe good is always derived, as it were, in ftreams from on 
high, to things below. Hence, according to the image of rivers, after the fontal deities, 
who eternally devolve ftreams of good, the deities, who fubfift as principles, are cele- 
brated. For after the fountain of a river, the place where it degins to flow is furveyed. 

That thofe divinities who are peculiarly denominated total intellectual gods, of whom 
the great Saturn is the father, are properly called fontal. For ‘ from him leap forth 
the implacable thunders,” fays the Oracle concerning Saturn. But concerning the 
vivific fountain Rhea, from which all life, divine, intellectual, pfychical, and mundane, 


is generated, the Chaldzan Oracles thus fpeak : 


Piiz voi vospwy procnocpu r1 TE PONTE. 
Tierra yog pw duvepsic xoNzroiow. oy Poor ros 


vU 
AEAU 259837 S%b Way 7 Q7» £st TEO OSI TOV. 


i. e. * Rhea§ is the fountain and river of the bleffed intellectual gods. For firft re- 
ceiving the powers of ali things in her inefiable bofoms, fhe pours running generation 
into every thing.” 

For this divinity gives fubfiftence to the infinite diffufion of all life, and to all never- 
failing powers. She likewife moves all things according to the meafures of divine 
motions, and converts them to herfelf; eftablifhing all things in herfelf, as being coor- 
dinate to Saturn. Rhea therefore is fo called from caufing a perpetual influx of good, 


and through being the caufe of divine facility, (ince the life of the gods is attended with 
eafe (S201 guis Que zsg ). 


* See p. 517. 
T Tat is to say, it is false to assert of intellectual and divine natures, that they are in a perpetual flux : 
for they are eternally stable themselves, and are sources of stability to other things. 
$ Gesner, misled by Patricius, has inscrted these lines among the Orphic fragments, in his edition of the 
works of Orpheus. 
That 
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That Ocean * is the caufe to all the gods of acute and vigorous energy, and bounds 
the feparations of the firft, middle, and laft orders; converting himfelf to himfelf, and 
to his proper principles, through fwiftneis of intelle&, but moving all things from him- 
felf, to energies accommodated to their natures; perfecting their powers, and caufing 
them to have a never-failing fubfiftence. But Tethys imparts permanency to the na- 
tures which are moved by Ocean, aad ftability to the beings which are excited by him 
to the generation of fecondary natures. She is alio the fource of purity of effence to 
thofe beings who perpetually defire to produce aii things: as fuítaining every thing in 
the divine cíffences which, as it were, /eaps ferth and percolates. For each of firft caufes, 
though it imparts to fecondary natures a participation of good, yet, at the fame time, 
retains with itfelf that which is undefiled, unmingled, and pure from participation. 
Thus, for inftance, intellect is filled with lite, being, and intelligence, with which alfo it 
fills foul ; but eftablifhing in itfelf that which in each of thefe is genuine and exempt, it 
alfo illuminates from itfelf to beings of a fubordinate rank, inferior meafures of thefe 
goods. And vigour of energy indeed is prefent with more antient natures, through 
Ocean ; but the leaping forth and percolating through Tethys. For every thing which 
is imparted from fuperior to fubordinate natures, whether it be effence, life, or intelli- 
gence, is percolated. And fuch of thefe as are primary, are eftablifhed in themfelves ; 
but fuch as are more imperfect, are transferred to things of a fubject order. Juft as 
with refpect to ftreams of water, fuch of them as are nearer their fource are purer, but 
the more remote are more turbid. Both Ocean and Tethys therefore are fontal gods, 
according to their firft fubfiftence. Hence Socrates now calls them the fathers of 
ftreams. But they alío proceed into other orders of gods, exhibiting the fame powers 
among the gods who rank as principles or rulers, among thofe of a liberated, and thofe 
of a celeftial characteriftic ; and appropriately in each of thefe. Timzeus however cele- 
brates their fublunary orders, calling them fathers of Saturn and Rhea, but the progeny 
of Heaven and Earth. But their lat proceffions are their divifible allotments about the 
earth; both thofe which are apparent on its furface, and thofe which, under the earth, 


feparate the kingdom of Hades from the dominion of Neptune. 


* See p. 517. 
That 
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That Saturn is conjoined both to Rhea and Jupiter, but to the former as fathe: to 
prolific power, and to the latter, as father to intelligible * intellect. 

That Ocean is faid to have married Tethys, and Jupiter Juno, and the like, as efta. 
blifhing a communion with her, conformably to the generation of fubordinate natures. 
For an according coarrangement of the gods, and a connafcent cooperation in thcir 
productions, is called by theologifts marriage. 

That Tethys is denominated from /eaping forth and ftraining or cleanfing, being as it 
were Diatethys, and by taking away the firft two fyallables, Tethys f. 

That Saturn is the monad of the Titannic order of the gods, but Jupiter of the 
demiurgic. This laft divinity however is two-fold, the one exempt and coordinated 
with Saturn, being a fontal god, and, in fhort, ranking with the intellectual fathers, 
and convolving the extremity of them; but the other being connumerated with the 
fons of Saturn, and allotted a Saturnian fummit and dominion in this triad; concerning 


which alfo the Homeric Neptune fays, 
T pug yore 1^ ex. Keovou eue ocdsAgecs ovg Tene Pernt. 


As brother gods we three frem Saturn came, 
And Rhea bore us. 


And the firft Jupiter indeed, as being the demiurgus of wholes, is the king of things 
firt, middle, and laft, concerning whom Socrates also had juft faid, that he is the 
ruler and king of allthings; and life and falvation are imparted to all things through 
him. But the ruling Jupiter, who ranks as a principle, and who is coordinate with the 
three fons of Saturn, governs the third part of the whole of things, according to 


that of Homer 
Terxfoa ds mevre iare S. 


A triple diftribution all things own. 


He is alfo the fummit of the three, has the fame name with the fontal Jupiter, is 


* Proclus here means that there is the same analogy between Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, as in the intel- 
ligible triad, between father, power, and intellect. 

t Or! wouacrai y Tylus rapa To diarrowevoy xci vÜovp.tyov, oiv Aiavydus, xai apaisyoes wy Tow- 
Twy durcvrAdAanbwv Tybus. . 

1 Iliad xv. ver, 187. § Ibid. 189. 
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united to him, and is monadically called Jupiter. But the fecond is called, dyadically, 
marine Jupiter and Neptune. And the third is triadically denominated, terreftrial 
Jupiter, Pluto and Hades. The firft of thefe alfo preferves, fabricates, and vivifies 
fummits, but the fecond, things of a fecond rank, and the third thofe of a third 
order. Hence this la is faid to have ravifhed Proferpine, that together with her 
he might animate the extremities of the univerfe. 

That the Titannic order dividing itfelf from the connecting order of Heaven, but 
having alfo fomething in itfelf abiding, and connafcent with that order, Saturn is the 
leader of the feparation, and on this account he both arms others againft his father, 
and receives the fcythe * from his mother, through which he divides his own king- 
dom from that of Heaven. But Ocean is coordinated with thofe that abide ł in the 
manners of the father, and guards the middle of the two orders ; fofar as a Titan being 
connumerated with the gods that fubfift with Saturn; but fo far as rejoicing in a co- 
ordination with Heaven conjoining himfelf with the Synoches. For it is fit that he who 
bounds the firft and fecond orders, fhould be arranged in the middle of the natures 
that are bounded. But every where this god is allotted a power of this kind, and 
feparates the genera of the gods, the Titannic from the connecting (rwv cuvcytacey), 
and the vivific from the demiurgic. Whence alfo antient rumour calls Ocean the 


god who feparates the apparent part of Heaven from the unapparent; and on this 


* See the Theogony of Hesiod, v. 176, &c. 
+ Procius here ailudes to the following Orphic verses cited by him in his Commentary on the Timaeus, 


lib. v. p. 296. 
Ful” ous T'uwtavog Mtr, evs LEYÆPOTIV EJAMJAVEY 


Ceuasvay "oTtQuct voov Tpa7rot, NE WATEPR 

Ov yuusn t Cing xoi wtacbwaq rAwlrncaiTo 

Luv wptya, nÒ QAN adEeArpois, ct TEMBovTO 
Mntpt Qum, n Tous ye Acrav, psver yov. exndss® 
Fda os moppupav, peva nuepos ev Eyxecras 


KxvCopeeves TH uxTph, KaolyyrToios Oc nav. 


i. e. ** But Ocean remained within the ample house, considering how he should act, whether he should 
deprive his father of his strength, and basely injure hun, together with Saturn and the rest of his 
brethren, who wese obedient to their dear mother; or, whether leaving these, he should stay quietly at 
hime. After much deliberation, ‘he remained quietly at Eome, being angry with his mother, but mare.so 


with his brothers.” 
account 
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account poets fay, that the fun and the other ftars rife from the ocean. What is now 
faid, therefore, by Plato, comprehends all the Titannic order through thefe two con- 
junctions ; this order abiding and at the fame time proceeding. And through the 
Saturnian order indeed, it comprehends every thing feparated from the fathers; but 
through that of Ocean, every thing conjoined with the connecting gods. Or, if you 
had rather fo fpeak, through the Saturnian order, he comprehends every maternal 
caufe, but through the other, every thing fubfervient to the paternal caufe. Yor 
the female is the caufe of progreffion and feparation, but the male of union and ftable 
permanency. | 

That of the demiurgic triad" which divides the whole world, ard diftributes the indi- 
vifible, one, and whole fabrication of the firft Jupiter, the fummit, and which has the 
relation of father, is Jupiter, who through union with the whole demiurgic intellect, 
having the fame appellation with it, is for this reafon not mentioned here by Plato. 
But Neptune f. is allotted the middle, and that which binds together both the extremes ; 
being filled indeed from the effence of Jupiter, but filling Pluto. For of the whole of 
this triad, Jupiter indeed is the father, but Neptune the power, and Pluto the intellect. 
And all indeed are in all; but each receives à different character of fubfiftence. 
Thus Jupiter fubfifts according to deing; but Neptune according to power, and Pluto 
according to zm/eile?. And though all thefe divinities are the caufes of the life of all 
things, yet one is fo effentially, another vitally, and another intelleftually, Whence 
alfo the theologift Orpheus fays, that the extremes fabricate in conjunction with 
Proferpine things firft and laft; the middle being coarranged with generative caufe 
from his own allotment, without Proferpine. Hence violence is laid to have been 
offered to Proferpine by Jupiter; but fhe is faid to have been zezzbed by Pluto 
(So xeu. Qari v4» xopyy vro pev tov diog [uideo Dou, vmo ð: vou mrAovTwog cumeQsÜan) But 
the middle is faid to be the caufe of motion to all things. Hence alfo, he is called 
éartb-[baker, as being the origin of motion. And among thofe who are allotted the 
kingdom of Saturn, the middle allotment, and the agile fea (4 svuv;re; Sadarre) 


are afligned to him. According to every divifion, therefore, the fummits are 


* That is, of the first triad of the supermundane. which subsists immediately after the intellectual 
order. 


1 See p. 518. 
tue? Jovian, 
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Jovian, the middles belong to Neptune, and the extremes to Pluto. And, if you 
look to the centres, fuch as the eaft, that of mid-heaven, and the weft; if alfo you di- 
vide the whole world, as for inftance into the inerratic, planetary, and fublunary fpheres ; 
or again, if you divide that which is generated into the fiery, terreftrial, and that 
which fubfifts between; or the' earth into its fummits, middle and hollow, and fub- 
terranean parts, this triad every where diftributes the firft, middle, and laft differences 
of things fabricated in demiurgic boundaries. 

That the name Neptune is now triply analyzed. For Neptune is the trident- 
bearer, and the Tritons and Amphitrite are the familiars of this god. And the 
firft analyzation of his name is from the allotment over which he prefides, and from 
fouls coming into generation, in whom the circle of famenefs is fettered ; fince the 


fea is analogous to generation. But the fecond is from communion with the firít: 


Arrce Čus Trporspog yeyovei, xui TAtiova you *. 


But Jove was born the firft, and more he knew. 


For a Jupiter of this kind, is the proximate intelligible of Neptune. But the third 
analyfis of his name, is from his energy in externals. For he is motive of nature, 
and vivific of things laft. He is alfo the guardian of the earth, and excites it to 
generations. 

That Neptune is an intelle&ual demiurgic god, who receives fouls defcending into 
generation ; but Hades is an intellectual demiurgic god, who frees fouls from gene- 
ration. For as our whole period receives a triple divifion, into a life prior to gene- 
ration, which is Jovian, into a life in generation which is Neptunian, and into a life 
pofterior to generation which is Plutonian; Pluto, who is characterized by intellect, 
very properly converts ends to beginnings, effecting a circle without a beginning, 
aud without an end, not only in fouls, but alfo in every fabrication of bodies, and, 
in fhort, of all periods ;— which circle alfo he perpetually convolves. Thus, for 
inftance, he converts the ends to the beginnings of the fouls of the ftars, and the 
convolutions of fouls about generation, and the like. And hence Jupiter is the guar-' 


dian of the life of fouls prior to generation. 


* Hom. Iliad, 
That 
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That fome badly analyze the name of Pluto into wealth from the earth, through 
fruits and metals ; but Hades into the invifible, dark, and dreadful. Thefe Socrates 
now reprobates*, bringing the two names to the fame fignification; referring the 
name of Pluto, as intellect, to the wealth of prudence, but that of Hades to an 
intelle& knowing all things. For this god is a fophift, who purifying fouls after 
death, frees them from generation. For Hades is not, as fome improperly explain it, 
evil : for neither is death evil; though Hades to fome appears to be attended with 
peturbations (guze4ws); but it is invifible, and better than the apparent; fuch as is 
every thing intelligible. Intellect, therefore, in every triad of beings, convolves itfelf 
to being, and the paternal caufe, imitating in its energy the circle. 

That men who are lovers of body, badly refer to themfelves the paffions of the 
animated nature, and on this account confider death to be dreadful, as being the 
caufe of corruption. The truth however is, that it is much better for man to dic, 
and live in Hades a life according to nature, fince a life in conjunction with body is 
contrary to nature, and is an impediment to intellectual energy. Hence it is neceffary 
to diveft ourfelves of the flefh!y garments with which we are clothed, as Ulyffes did 
his ragged veftments, and no longer like a wretched mendicant, together with the 
indigence of body, put on our rags. For as the Chaldzan oracle fays, ** Things 
divine cannot be obtained by thofe whofe intellectual eye is directed to body; but 
thofe only can arrive at the poffeffion of them, who, ftript of their garments, haften to 
the fummit." 

That Plato contemplates defire f, according to each part of the foul. For the 
irafcibie part afpires after honour or victory, and the rational after virtue. In like 
manner he wifhes to furvey confidence, good hope, pleafure, and the contrarics of 
thefe, about each part of the foul. 

That with the love and will of the gods, the neceffity which is with them concurs, 
againfít which no god contends. 

That the divine Plato knew that there are three kinds of Sirens : the ce/eftial, which 
is under the government of Jupiter ; that which is produéive of generaticn (aecwoveyo ), 
and is under the government of Neptune ; and that which is cathartic, and is under the 
government of Pluto, It is common to all thefe, to incline a'l things through an 


* See p. 518. f Ibic. 519. t ILil 520. : 
harmonic 
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harmonic motion to their ruling gods. Hence, when the foul is in the Heavens, the 
Sirens are defirous of uniting it to the divine life which flourifhes there. But it is 
proper that fouls living in generation fhould fai! beyond them, like the Homeric Ulvffes, 
that they may not be allured by generation, of which the fea is an image. And when 
fouls are in Hades, the Sirens are defirous of uniting them through intelle&ual con- 
ceptions to Pluto. So that Plato knew that in the kingdom of Hades there are gods, 
demons, and fouls, who dance as it were round Pluto, allured by the Sirens that dwell 
there. 1 

That Plato knew how to attribute the name /of2;?* to a venerable thing: for he 
thus denominates him who is able to convert other things to himfelf, fuch as Jupiter, 
Hades, and Love. 

That not all fouls, after being liberated from the body, are thought worthy to affociate 
with Pluto, but fuch only as are of fuperior worth: for thofe that are more corporeal 
are liberated from vice, by certain cathartic demons or angels, laborioufly, and accom- 
panied with pain. 

That the demiurgic Jupiter, and who is alfo the ruler of all the demiurgi, wifhing to 
fufpend all the feries of fabricators from the Titannic feries, is very properly faid to bind 
Saturn, as being converted to this divinity, and depending from him; and as furveying 
the length and breadth of the Saturnian place of furvey (meger), and eftablifhing in a 
Jovian manner Saturn in himfelf. Jupiter therefore binds Saturn in himfelf firmly and 
ftably ; and Jupiter is in a fimilar manner bound in Saturn. 

That the afcent of the foul is two-fold 1 ; the one according to an elevation to true 
being, and a purification from things connafcent with generation, which the bonds of 
Pluto afford after death ; but the other according to the foul having now arrived at the 
intelligible, through the purification of Hades, and revolving according to the life and 
tranfition of intellections which are there, and which the bonds of Saturn effect 
through a conjunction with Jupiter. For the foul, placing as it were a veftige of 


her feet in the intelligible, paffes through the extent of intelligibles which is there, and 


* See p. 520. 


+ That is, the ascent of the soul may eithcr be considered as taking place while she is ascending to trie 


beinz, or as that su| erior energy which she exerts after she has aseended. 


furveys 
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furveys thofe bleffed fpectacles, as Socrates teaches us in the Phaedrus. And this is a 
pofterior afcent, greater and more perfe& than the former. Not only the bonds of Hades 
therefore are incapable of holding and elevating to the dominion of Jupiter, fouls that 
are aftonifhed about body, but neither can the bonds of Saturn effect this, though thefe 
as being of the father are evidently ftronger. 

That Neptune when compared with Jupiter is faid to know many things ; but Hades 
compared with fouls to whom he imparts knowledge is faid to know a// things; though 
Neptune is more total than Hades. 

That as it is neceffary to analyze Pluto, not only into the obvious wealth from the 
earth, but alfo into the wealth of wifdom, fo likewife Ceres muft be analyzed not only 
into corporeal nutriment ; but, beginning from the gods themfelves, it is requifite to con- 
ceive her to be the fupplier of aliment, firft to the gods themfelves, afterwards to the 
natures pofterior to the gods; and, in the lat place, that the feries of this beneficent 
energy extends as far as to corporeal nutriment. For the characteriftic of love fhines 
forth firft of all in the gods: and this is the cafe with the medicinal and prophetic 
powers of Apollo, and with thofe of every other divinity. But nutriment, when con- 
fidered with reference to the gods, is the communication of intellectual plenitude from 
more exalted natures to thofe of an inferior rank. Gods therefore are nourifhed, when 
they view with the eye of intellect gods prior to themfelves; and when they are per- 
feted and view intelligible beauties, fuch as juftice itfelf, temperance itfelf, and the like, 
as it is faid in the Phadrus. 

That the defign of the great Plato, in the Cratylus, is not to celebrate the firft, middle, 
and laft orders of the gods, but only thofe idioms which are apparent in their 
names. 

That, according to Orpheus, Ceres is the fame with Rhea: for Orpheus fays, that 
fubfifting on high in unproceeding union with Saturn, fhe is Rhea, but that by emitting 


and generating Jupiter, fhe is Ceres. For thus he fpeaks, 
Pimp TO meu ecuccey, ema Diog ETÀETO ANTH 
Tsyovs Sneutng ae 


i. e: The goddefs who was Rhea, when fhe bore 


Jove, became Ceres. 


l * This Orphic fragment is not to be found in Gesner's collection of the Orphic remains. 


: But 
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But Hefiod fays that Ceres is the daughter of Rhea, It is however evident, that thele 
theologifts harmonize: for whether this goddefs proceeds from union with Saturn to a 
fccondary order, or whether the is the firft progeny of Rhea, the is ftill the fame. Ceres 
therefore thus fubfifting, and receiving the moft antient and ruling order from the whole 
vivific Rhea (ys ute Quoycvev gig), and comprehending the middle centres of whole vivi- 
fication (tas odyg Cwoyovers), fhe fills all fupermundane natures with the rivers of all 
perfect life, pouring upon all things vitally, indivifibly, and uniformly. 

Prior however to all this, fhe unfolds to us the demiurgic intelle& (Jupiter), and im- 
parts to him the power of vivifying wholes: for, as Saturn fupplies her from on high 
with the caufe of being; fo Ceres from on high, and from her own prolific bofoms, 
pours forth vivification to the demiurgus. But poffeffing herfelf the middle of all vivific 
deity, fhe governs the whole fountains which fhe contains, and comprehends the one 
bond of the firft and laft powers of life. She ftably convolves too, and contains all 
fecondary fountains. But fhe leads forth the uniform caufes of prior natures to the 
generation of others. This goddefs too comprehends Vefta and Juno: in her right 
hand parts Juno, who pours forth the whole order of fouls; but in her left hand parts 
Vefta, who leads forth all the light of virtue. Hence, Ceres is with great propriety 
called by Plato *, mother, and at the fame time the /upplier of aliment : for, fo far as fhe 
comprehends in herfelf the caufe of Juno, fhe is a mother; but as containing Vefta in 
her effence, fhe is the fupplier of aliment. But the paradigm of this goddefs is Night : 
for immortal Night is called tbe nurfe of tbe gods. Night however is the caufe of aliment 
intelligibly t: for that which is intelligible is, according to the Oracle {, the aliment of 
the intelieCtual orders of gods. But Ceres firft of all feparates the two kinds of 
aliment in the gods, as Orpheus fays: 


Mycero yxp WeomoAous, xou auPimroAous, xæ omcdous* 
Mycato 9* epCecorgy, zou epudsov venteepos epflpoy* 
Macato 3° ayrace pya uou a awy epiGo oy S. 


» See page 521. 

+ Because Night subsists at the summit of the intelligible and at the same time intellectual order, and is 
wholly absorbed in the intelligible. 

1 That is, according to one of the Chaldzan Oracles. 

$ These verses likewise are not in Gesner's collection. 


j. e. She 
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i. e. She cares for pow'rs miniflrant, whether they 
Or gods recede, or follow, or furround : 
Ambrofia, and tenacious near red, 

Are too the obje&s of her bounteous care. 
Laft to the bee her providence extends, 


Who gathers honey with refounding hum. 


Cercs, therefore, our fovereign miftrefs (ôssrowæ) not only generates life, but that which 
gives perfection to life; and this from fupernal natures to fuch as are laft: for virtue is 
the perfection of fouls. Hence mothers, who are connetted with the circulations of time, 
bring forth their offspring in imitation of this two-fold and eternal generation of Ceres. 
For, at the fame time that they fend forth their young into the light, they extend to 
them milk naturally produced as their food. 

That the conjunction of the demiurgic intellect with the vivific caufes is triple: for it 
is conjoined with the fountains prior to itfelf; is prefent with its kindred coordinate 
natures; and coenergizes with the orders pofterior to itfelf. For it is prefent with the 
mother prior to itfelf, convertively (smiwtesmtmws) ; with Proferpine pofterior to itfelf, 
providentially (apovoytixws); and with Juno coordinate to itfelf with an amatory energy 


(specopusws). Hence Jupiter is faid to be enamoured of Juno, 


Cg cto vw &pxuou *—— 


As now I love thee ——- 


And this love indeed is legal, but the other two appear to be illegal. This goddefs, 
therefore, produces from herfelf, in conjun&tion with the demiurgus and father, all the 
genera of fouls, the fupermundane and mundane, the celeftial and fublunary, the divine, 
angelic, daemoniacal, and partial. After a certain manner too, fhe is divided from the 
demiurgus, but in a certain refpe& fhe is united to him: for Jupiter is faid, in the 
Philebus, to contain a royal intelle& and a royal foul. For he contains uniformly the 
paternal and maternal caufe of the world; and the fountain of fouls is faid to be in 
Jupiter; juft as again the intelligence of Jupiter is faid to be firft participated by Juno. 
For no other divinity, fays Jupiter in Homer, knows my mind prior to Juno. Through 


* Iliad. xiv. ver. 329. 
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this ineffable union, therefore, of thefe divinities, the world participates of intellectual 
fouls. They alfo give fubfiftence to intellects who are carried in fouls, and who together 
with them give completion to the whole fabrication of things. 

That the feries of our fovereign miftrefs Juno* beginning from on high pervades to the 
laft of things; and her allotment in the fublunary region is the air. For air is a fymbol 
of foul, according to which alfo foul is called a /pirit (xveupo); juft as fire is an image 
of intelle£, but water of nature, by which the world is nourifhed (1; xoa uorgopou Ducrews ), 
and through which all nutriment and increafe are produced. But earth is the image of 
body, through its grofs and material nature. Hence Homer, obfcurely fignifying this, 
reprefents Juno fufpended with two anvils under her feet: for the air is allotted two 
heavy elements beneath itfelf. For 


Huy 3° execuxyt oc [20trrig moria nen 


T 


i. e. ** Fair-eyed venerable Juno fent the fun to the ftreams of the ocean,’’—is from the 


Ilo em” onsotvo1o PORS 


fame conception: for he calls the thick cloud produced by Juno, the fetting of the fun. 
The affertion likewife that the end of this name will be conjoined with the beginning, if 
any one frequently repeats the name of the goddefs, evinces the converfion of rational 
fouls to her which proceed from her; and that voice is ftreck air. On this account 
alfo the voice of rational animals is efpecially dedicated to this goddefs, who made the 
horfe of Achilles to become vocal. But Socrates now delivers thefe three vivific monads 
in a confequent order; viz. Ceres, Juno, Proferpine; calling the firft the mother, the 
fecond the fifter, and the third the daughter of the demiurgus. All of them however 
are partakers of the whole of fabrication; the firft in an exempt manner and intellec- 
tually ; the fecond in a fontal manner and at the fame time in a way adapted to a prin- 
ciple (apxsxws); and the third in a manner adapted to a principle and leader (apysnwg 
Hoel MYEMOVINS ). 

Of thefe goddeffes the laft is allotted triple powers, and impartibly and uniformly com- 
prehends three morads of gods. But fhe is called Core (op) through the purity of her 
eflence, and her undefiled tranfcendency in her generations. She alfo poffeffes a firft, 


middle, and laft empire. And according to her fummit indeed fhe is called Diana by 


* See p. 521. + Iliad. xviii, ver, 240. 
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Orpheus ; but according to her middle, Proferpine; and according to the extremity o 
the order, Minerva. Likewife, according to an hyparxis tranfcending the other powers 
of this triple vivific order, the dominion of Hecate is eftablifhed ; but according to a 
` middle power, and which is generative of wholes, that of Soul; and according to intel- 
jectual converfion, that of Virtue *. Core, therefore, fubfifting on high, and among the 
fupermundane gods, uniformly extends this triple order of divinities; and together with 
Jupiter generates Bacchus, who impartibly prefides over partible fabrication. But 
beneath, in conjunction with Pluto, fhe is particularly beheld according to the middle 
idiom : for it is this which, proceeding every where, imparts vivification to the laft of 
things. Hence fhe is called Proferpine, becaufe fhe efpecially affociates with Pluto, and 
together with him orderly diftributes the extremities of the univerfe. And according to 
her extremities indeed fhe is faid to be a virgin, and to remain undefiled ; but accord- 
ing to her middle, to be conjoined with Hades, and to beget the Furies in the fub. 
terranean regions. She therefore is alfo called Core, but after another manner than the 
fupermundane and ruling Core. For the one is the connective unity of the three 
vivific principles; but the other is the middle of them, in herfelf poffeffing the idioms of 
the extremes. Hence in the Proferpine conjoined with Pluto you will find the idioms of 
Hecate and Minerva; but thefe extremes fubfift in her occultly, while the idiom of the 
middle fhines forth, and that which is charaGeriftic of ruling foul, which in the fuper. 
nfundane Core was of a ru/ingt nature, but here fubfifts according to a mundane idiom- 

That a lover of piety to the gods ought earneftly to embrace the rectitude of di. 
vine names, left, like thofe who err concerning Proferpine and Apollo, being ignorant 
of the analyfis of names, he fhould be fubje& to the fame reproof from Socrates. 

T hat Proferpine is denominated either through judging of forms and feparating them 
from each other, thus obfcurely fignifying the ablation of flaughter (Sua ro xpo Tæ edn neces 
XewwrCely &AMQAGY, we TCU Dovou THY ceveeipeo ly aiviTTopcvov), OT through feparating fouls per- 


fe&ly from bodies, through a converfion to things on high, which is the moft fortu- 


* Proclus says this conformably to the theology of the Chaldzans: for he informs us in his 6th book on 
the Theology of Plato, p. 372, that, according to that theology, the first monad of the yivific triad is Hecate, 
the second Soul, and the third Virtue. 

1 That is, of a supermundane nature: for the ruling are the supermundane gods. 
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nate flaughter and death, to fuch as are worthy of it (7 Si to wp tes dyes 
TEAE WS EX THY Tacs wy Oe TS TEOG TŒ yao ez ir Tpo Qus, OED ETTIV EUTUX EO TO/T06 (Qoyog xxi ayerTos 
vag aE ,oupeveig Tourov). But the name desporre, Pherephatta, according to a contact 
with generation, is adapted to Proferpine; but according to wifdom and counfel, to 
Minerva. At the fame time however all the appellations by which the is diftinguifhed 
are adapted to the perfection of foul. On this account alfo fhe is called Proferpine, 
and not by the names of the extremes; fince that which was ravifhed by Pluto is this 
middle; the extremes at the fame time being firmly eftablifhed in themfelves, accord- 
ing to which Core is faid to remain a virgin. 

That very rationally after Proferpine, Plato* now analyzes Apollo: for there is a 
great communion between the Coric and the Apolloniacal feries; fince the former is 
the unity of the middle triad of rulers (i. e. of the fupermundane gods), and emits from 
herfelf vivific powers; but the latter converts the folar principles to one union: and 
the folar principles are allotted a fubfiftence immediately after the vivific. Hence, ac- 
Cording to Orpheus, when Ceres delivered up the government of Proferpine, fhe thus 
admonifhed her : 

Auras AsreAAwyog Dadrspoy Ayos tmo Gore, 


Tekerces cryrocee tenya muziparsyefovece mporwrolst. 
That is, 

But next Apollo’s florid bed afcend ; 

For thus the god fam'd offspring fhall beget, 

Refulgent with the beams of glowing fire. 


But how could this be the cafe, unlefs there was a confiderable degree of communion 
between thefe divinities ? 

Itis neceffary, however, to know thus much concerning Apollo, that, according to 
the firft and moft natural conception, his name fignifies the caufe of union, and that 
power which collects multitude into one; and this mode of fpeculation concerning his 
name harmonizes with all the orders of the god. But Socrates alone confiders his 


more partial powers: for the mu'titude of the powers of Apollo are not to be 


* Sce p. 522. 
+ These vsrses are not in Gesner's collection of the Orphic fragments. 


compre- 
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comprehended, nor defcribed by us. For when will man, who is merely rational, be 
able to comprehend not only all the idioms of Apollo, but all thofe of any other 
god? Theologifts indeed deliver to us a great multitude of Apolloniacal idioms; but 
Socrates now only mentions four of them. For the world is as it were a decad, being 
filled from all produ&ive principles, receiving all things into itfelf, and being converted 
to the proper principle of the decad, of which the tetrad proximately contains the 
caufe, but in an exempt manner, the monad. And the former without feparation and 
occultly, but the latter with feparation ; juft as Apollo proximately unites the multitud? 
of mundane natures, but the demiurgic intelle& exemptly. Why then does Socrates 
ufe an order of this kind? For, beginning from the medicinal power of the god, and 
proceeding through his prophetic and arrow-darting powers, he ends in his barmonic 
power. We reply, that all the energies of this god are in all the orders of beings, 
beginning from on high and proceeding as far as toth2 laft of things; but diferent 
energies appear to have more or lefs dominion in different orders. Thus, for in- 


ftance, the medicinal power of Apollo is moft apparent in the fublunary region ; for 


There flaughter, rage, and countlefs ills befide, 


Difeafe, decay, and rottennefs refide *. 


And as thefe are moved in aa inordinate manner, they require to be reftored from a 
condition contrary, into one agreeable to nature, and from incommenfuration and ma- 
nifold divifion, into fymmetry and union. 

But the prophetic energy of the god is moft apparent in the heavens; for there his 
enunciative power fhines forth, unfolding intelligible good to celeftial natures, and on 
this account he revolves together with the fun, with whom he participates the fame in- 
telle& in common; fince the fun alfo illuminates whatever the heavens contain, and 
extends a unifying power to all their parts. But his arrow-derting energy moftly pre- 


vails among the /:beratedt gods; for there, ruling over the wholes which the univeríe 


* "These lines are from Empedocles, and in the original are as follow : 
Eva xotog TE Govos TE nas aAAwD tÜvta, xnpwv, 


Auxunpas 15 voronxai cmt, EYA TE ptuc TZ» 


1 For an account of this order of gods, sec the notes on the Parmenides. ; 
contains 
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contains, he excites their motions by his rays, which are always affznilated to arrows, 
extirpates every thing inordinate, and fills all things with demiurgic gifts. And though 
he has a feparate and exempt fubfiftence, he reaches all things by his energies. 

Again, his barionic power is more predominant in the ruling /upermundane order; 
for it is this divinity who, harmonizing the univerfe, eftablifhes about himfelf according 
to one union the choir of the Mufes, and produces by this mean, as a certain theuz- 
gist says, ** the barinony of exulting light.” Apollo therefore, as we have fhown, is barmeris, 
and this is likewife the cafe with the other Apollos * which are contained in the earth 
and the other fpheres; but this power appears in fome places more, and in others lefs. 
Thefe powers too fubfift in the god himfelf in an united manner, and exempt from other 
ratures, but in thofe attendants of the gods who are fuperior to us, divifibly, and ac- 
cording to participation ; for there is a great multitude of medicinal, prophetic, harmo- 
nic, and arrow-darting angels, daemons, and heroes, fufpended from Apollo, who dif 
tribute in a partial manner the uniform powers of the god. 

But it is neceffary to confider each of thefe powers according to one definite charac- 
teriftic ; as, for inftance, his harmonic power, according to its binding together feparated 
multitude ; his prophetic power, according to the enunicative; his avvew-darting power, 
according to its being fubvertive of an inordinate nature ; and his medicinal power, ac- 
cording to its perfective energy. We fhould likewife fpeculate thefe characteriflics dif- 
ferently in gods, angels, demons, heroes, men, animals, and plants; for the powers 
of the gods extend from on high to the laft of things, and at the fame time appcar in an 
accommodated manner in each; and the teleftic (i. e. myftic) art endeavours through 
fympathy to conjoin thefe ultimate participants with the gods. But in all thefe orders 
we muft carefully obferve, that this god is the caufe of union to multiplied natures: for 
his medicinal power, which takes away the mu/tiform nature of difeafe, imparts anifcrm 
health ; fince health is fymmetry and a fubfiftence according to nature, but that which is 
contrary to nature is multifarious. Thus too, his prephetic power, which unfolds the 
fimplicity of truth, takes away the variety of that which is falfe; but his avrow-darting 


power, which extcrminates every thing furious and wild, but prepares that which is or- 


* See the Introduetion to the Timeus. 
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dzily and gentle to cxercife dominion, vindicates to itfelf unity, and exterminates a dif. 
ordered nature tending to multitude; and his sca power, through rhythm and harmony; 
places a bond, friendfhip, and union in who/es, and fubdues the contraries to thefe. 

And all thefe powers indeed fubfift primarily, in an exempt manner, and un iformly 
in Jupiter the demiurgus of wholes, but fecondarily: and feparately in Apollo. Hence 
Apollo is not the fame with the demiurgic intelle& ; for this comprehends thcfe powers 
totally and paternally, but Apollo with fubjeCtion, imitating his father; fince all the 
energies and powers of fecondary gods are comprehended in the demiurgus according 
tocaufe. And the demuirgus fabricates and adorns the univerfe according to all thefe 
powers, and in a collected manner; but the other deities which proceed from him co- 
operate with their father according to different powers. 

That purification being feen not only in the medicinal, but alfo in the prophetic art, 
evinces, that the cathartic power of Apollo comprehends the two powers : for it illuf- 
trates the world with the glittering fplendors of light, and purifies all material immode- 
ration by Pzonian energies; which phyficians and prophets among us imitating, the for- 
mer purify bodies, and the latter through fulphureous preparations render themfelves and 
their affociates pure. For, as Timzus fays, the gods purify the univerfe, either by 
fire or water; and prophets alfo in this refpect imitate the gods. In the moft facred ct 
tie myfteries too, purifications are employed prior to initiation into them, in order to take 
away every thing foreign from the propofed facred inyitery. We may likewife add, that 
the referring multiform purifications to the one cathartic power of the gods is adapted 
to:him. For Apollo every where unites and elevates multitude to rhe cae, and uniformly 
comprehends all the modes of purification, purifying all heaven, generation, and al] 
mundane lives, and feparating partial fouls from the grofinefs of matter. Hence the 
theurgift, who is the leader of the myfteries of this god, begins from purifications and 
fprinklings : 

Auzos d'e TfGTüg iEpfUG TUDOS epee nupa 


Kupasi piv Dco. næyspw Capunyetes aring. 


i. e. * The prieft in the firft place governing the works of fire, muft fprinkle with the 
cold water o* the loud-founding fea," as the Oracle fays concerning him. But the 
affertion that the ged preñdes over fimplicity according to knowledge, and unfolds 


truth 
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truth into light, prefents him to our view as analogous to the good, which Socrates 
celebrates in the Republic; in which place he calls the fun the progeny of the geod, and 
fays that the former is analogous to the latter. Apollo therefore being the fource of 
union, and this to the mundane gods, is arranged analogous to fhe good; and through 
truth, he unfolds to us his fimilitude to it, if it be lawful fo to fpeak. For the fimple 
is a manifeftation of the one, and the truth which fubfiíts according to knowledge 
is a luminous reprefentation of fupereffential truth, which firft proceeds from the 
good. But the perpetuaily prevailing might of the god in the jaculation of arrows, evinces 
his dominion, which vanquifhes every thing in the world. For on high, from the 
fuperceleftial order, he fcatters the rivers of Jupiter, and pours his rays on the whole 
world: for his arrows obfcurely fignify his rays. Again, the affertion that he prefides 
over mufic, reprefents to us that this god is the caufe of all harmony, both unappa- 
rent and apparent, through his ruling fupermundane powers, according to which he 
generates, together with Mnemofyne and Jupiter, the Mufes. But he orderly difpofes 
every thing fenfible by his demiurgic powers, which the fons of theurgifis denominate 
bands; fince the energy of the harmeny of founds is fufpended from the motion of the 
hands. He likewife orderly difpofes fouls and bodies through harmonic reafons, ufing 
their different powers as if they were founds; and he moves all things harmonioufly 
and rhythmically by his demiurgic motions. The whole of this celeftial order too, and 
motion, exhibit the harmonious work of the god; on which account alfo partial fouls 
are no otherwife perfected than through an harmonic fimilitude to the univerfe, and 
abandoning the diffonance arifing from generation; for then they obtain the moft excel- 
ler.t life, which is propofed to them by the god. 

From difcourfing about king Apollo, Plato proceeds to the Mufes*, and the name 
of mufic: for Apollo is celebrated as Mufagetes; and he indeed is a monad with 
refpect to the harmony in the world, but the choir of the Mufes is the monad of all the 
number of the hennead (i. e. nine). From both likewife the whole world is bound in 
indiffoluble bonds, and is one and all-perfeét, through the communications of thefe 
divinities; poffeffing the former through the Apolloniacal monad, but its all-perfect fub- 
fiftence through the number of the Mufes. For the number nine, which is generated 
from the firft perfect number (that is 3), is, through fimilitude and famenefs, accom- 


* See p. 527. 
modated 
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modated to the multiform caufes of the mundane order and harmony; all thes: cauf. s 
at the fame time being colleéted into onc fummit for the purpofe of prodacine ot: 

confummate perfection. ` For the Mufes generate the variety of reafons with which the 

world is replete; but Apollo comprehends in unión all the multitude of thefe. And 

the Mufes give fubfiftence to the harmony of foul; but Apollo is the leader of intellec- 

tual and impartible harmony. The Mufes diítribute the phaenomena according to har- 

monical reafons; but Apollo comprehends unapparent and feparate harmony. And 

though both give fubfiftence to the fame things, yet the Mufes effe& this according to 

number, but Apollo according to union. And the Mufes indeed diftribute the unity of 
Apollo; but Apollo unities harmonic multitude, which he alío converts and compre- 

hends. For the multitude of the Mufes proceeds from the effence of Mu/agetes, which is 

both feparate, and fubfifts according to the nature of the one; and their number evolves 

the one and primary caufe of the harmony of the univerfe. 

That fuch being the etymology of the name of the Mufes, fince Plato calls philofophy 
the greateft mufic, as caufing our pfychical powers to be moved harmonioufly, in fym- 
phony with real beings, and in conformity to the orderly motions of the celeftial orbs; . 
and fince the inveftigation of our own effence and that of the univerfe leads us to this 
harmony, through a converfion to ourfelves and more excellent natures, —hence alfo we 
denominate the Mufes from inveftigation. For Mufagetes himfelf unfolds truth to fouls 
according to one intelle&ual fimplicity ; but the Mufes perfect our various energies, 
elevating them to an intelle&ual unity. For inveftigations have the relation of matter, 
with reference to the end from invention ; juft as multitude with refpe&t to the one, and 
variety with refpe& to fimplicity. We know, therefore, that the Mules impart to fouls 
the inveftigation of truth, to bodies the multitude of powers, and that they are every 
where the fources of the variety of harmonies. | 

That Latona* is a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres: and hence, according to 
the Grecian rites, fhe is worfhipped as the fame with Ceres, thefe rites evincing by this 
the union of the goddeffes. But this goddefs emits the whole of vivific light, illuminating 
the intellectual effences of the gods, and the orders of fouls: and laftly, the illuminates 


* See p. 527. 
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the whole fenfible heaven, generating mundane light, and eftablithing the caufe of this 
light in her offspring, Apollo and Diana; and caufes all things to glitter with intellectual 
and vivificlight. She imparts likewife to fouls the confummation of virtue, and an illu- 
mination which leads them back to the intellectual port of their father (Jupiter), haftily 
withdrawing them from the winding paths* of matter, the entanglements of vice, and 
the roughnefs of the paffage over the fea of generation. It appears to me indeed that 
theologiíts, confidering this, denominated her Antw, Latona, on account of her extending 
to fouls /moothne/s of manners, a voluntary life, and divine gentlenefs and eafe. For to 
fuch as raife themfelves to her divinity, fhe imparts an ineffable energy, a blamelefs life, 
gentlenefs of manners, ferenity, and intellectual tranquillity. Whether, therefore, fhe is 
called Leto, from a voluntary life; for Aw fignifies vo BevAcuen, I ain willing; or from ro 
Azov, the fmooth; her name will perfectly evince, through both thefe, the powers which 
fle poffeffes. For the compelled energies of the foul take place through material 
roughnefs ; and the obliquity of a life in generation diminifhes the foul’s voluntary life. 
But an afcent to the gods imparts a fmooth and gentle, inftead of a hard and rough, 
and a voluntary, inftead of a compelled life. 

Why then is it neceffary to call, as fome do, Latona matter, as capable of being eafily 
turned, and fubfifting as an exprefs refemblance of all forms, like a mirror receiving the 
reprefentations of all things; and to fay that fhe is the caufe of oblivion to thofe that 
look into her? Why is it neceffary to call Apollo harmony, as fubfifting from Latona 
and Jupiter? For thus the god would be infeparable from matter, and not the caufe of 
the harmony in the univerfe. It is better, therefore, to fay, that Latona is not the recep- 
tacle of Apollo, but that fhe is the mother and fountain of all vivific light, which 
preferves all things by heat :- but that Apollo, who is a feparate divinity, is the fupplier 
of all harmonic life, and of all thofe mundane reafons by which the univerfe is indiffo- 
lubly bound. But you may fay that Socrates derives her name from Lethe, becaufe fhe 
peculiarly caufes in fouls an oblivion of evils, and of the roughnefs and ftorms in genera- 
tio1; of which, while the foul retains the memory, fhe cannot poffibly eftablifh herfelf in 
intelligibles : fo: memory, fays Plotinus, leads to the obje&t of memory. And as Mne- 
mofyne excites the memory of inteliigibles, fo Latona imparts an oblivion of material 
concerns. 


* Of these wimncing paths the DeJalean labyrinth is an image. 
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That of our fovereign miftrels Diana*, Plato delivers three idioms; the undefiled, 
the mundane, and the anagogic. And through the firft of thefe indeed the gcdde$s i; 
faid to be a lover of virginity; but through the fecond, according to which fhe is per- 
fc&ive of works (teAeorovgyos), fhe is faid to be the :nfpective guardian of virtue; and 
through the third fhe is faid to hate the impulfes arifing from generation. Of thefe 
three likewife, the firft is efpecially adapted to the progreflion of the goddefs, according 
to which fhe is allotted an hyparxis in the vivific triad of the fupermundane gods; 
whether we call this deity Hecatic, as theurgifts fay, or Diana with Orpheus. For 
_ there being eftablifhed, fhe is filled with undefiled powers from the gods called Aini- 
lictit. But fhe looks to the fountain of virtue, and embraces its virginity. For the 
virginity which is there does not proceed forth, as the Oracle fays, but abiding gives 
fubfiftence to Diana, and to fupermundane virtue, and is exempt from all communion, 
conjunction, and progreffion, according to generation. Hence Core alio, according to 
the Diana and Minerva which fhe contains, is faid to remain a virgin; but according to 
the prolific power of Proferpine, the is faid to proceed forth, and to be conjoined with 
the third demiurgus, and to bring forth, as Orpheus fays, ‘ nine azure-eyed, flower- 


producing daughters,” 
Ema Suyectepas "yNavsm bog avberioupycus" 


fince the Diana and the Minerva which fhe contains preferve their virginity always the 
fame. For the former of thefe is characterized according to her ftability, but the latter 
according to her convertive energy. But that which is generative is allotted in 
her a middle order. They fay too, that fhe afpires after virginity, fince the 
form of her is comprehended in the vivific fountain, and fhe underftands fontal 
virtue, gives fubfiftence to fupermundane and anagogic virtue, and  dcfpifes 
all material fexual connexion, though fhe infpects the fruits arifing from it. 
She appears alfo to be averfe to the generations and progreflions of things, but 
to introduce perfections to them. And fhe gives perfection indeed to fouls through 
a life according to virtue; but to mortal animals fhe imparts a reftitution to form. Put 
that there is a great union between Diana, the mundane Hecate, and Core, is evident 


to thofe that are in the leaft degree converfant with the writings of Orpheus; from 


* See page 527. 1 That is, the Corybantes. 
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which it appears that Latona is comprehended in Ceres, and together with Jupiter gives 
fulsfiftence to Core, and the mundane Hecate. To which we may alfo add the: 
Orpheus * calls Diana Hecate. So that it is nothing wonderful, if we fhould elfewhere 
call the Diana contained in Core, Hecate. 

That Plato coarranges the mundane Bacchus t with the mundane Venus, in confe- 
quence of her love of Bacchus, and her fafhioning, as an image of him, Adonis much 
honoured in Cilicia and Cyprus. And it is evident that a love of this kind in Venus, 
which is thus beneficent and providential, muft be confidered as exerted by a fuperior to 
an inferior divinity. 

That the young man appears to inquire about our fovereign mafter Bacchus, as if it 
were about things of fmall importance, and on this account he is filenced { by Socrates. 
And he does not indeed hear concerning the occult, but only the laft and mundane 
progreffions of the gods. Thefe indeed the wife man venerates, though, as he fays, they 
are fports, through thefe gods being lovers of fport. For, as he fays of the terminations. 
of the other gods, that they are terrible, and that they avenge and punifh, and thus give 
perfection to fouls; as, for inftance, that Juftice follows Jupiter, the avenger of the 
divine law, and that this divinity is benevolent to thofe whofe manners are orderly, and 
who live according to intelle&, but that fhe is baneful to thofe who mingle their life 
with infolence and ignorance, until fhe has entirely fubverted them, their houfes, and 
cities ;—in like manner, he venerates the terminations of Bacchus and Venus, which 
produce yAuxufupuce, /weetne/s of fenfation ; every where purifying our conceptions con- 
cerning the gods, and preparing us to underftand that all things look to the beft end, 
whatever it may be. For, becaufe the terminations of thefe divinities ftrengthen the in- 
firmity of the mortal nature, and recall corporeal moleftation, on this account the gods, 
the caufes of thefe things, are Q:Aomauypoves, lovers of /port. Hence, of ftatues, they 
make fome of them laughing and dancing, and exhibiting relaxation, but others auftere, 
aftonifhing, and terrible to the view, analogoufly to the mundane allotments of ihe 
gods. 

* HY apa exaiy wales wi? aude Aumovca 
AYTOVS ELTAMKRALGIO KOE TpOTEyTAl’ CALMTOY. 
t See p. 527. 
1 This is implied by Socrates telling him that he inquires about great things. 
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Tliat theologifts frequently call Bacchus wiwe, from the laft of his gifts, as, for in- 
Rance, Orpheus, 


Owov mævTæ pesky xoc pio Moe, HAE [LOL EVENS 


i. e. “ Take all the members of wine (that are diftributed) in the world, and bring them 
to me.” 

But if the god is thus denominated, certainly his firt and middle energies will be 
thus called, as well as his laft; fo that Socrates, now looking to this, calls the god 
didowcos, beginning from wine, which, as we have faid, manifefts all the powers of the 
god. Thus alfo in the Phedrus, Socrates calls love in common great, both that which 
is divine, and that which is a lover of body. By this epithet wine therefore, we muft 
underftand that the idiom of a partial intelle& is in common prefented to our view. 
For the word ow, fuch as, is nothing elfe than intellectual form feparated from a total 
intellect, and in confequence of this becoming participated, perticular and alone. For 
an all-perfe& intelle& is alI things, and energizes according to all things with invariable 
famenefs; but a partial and participated intelle& is indeed all things, but this accord- 
ing to one form, fuch as a folar, lunar, or mercurial form. This thezefore, the idiom 
of which is to be feparated from the reft, wine indicates, fignifying an intellect Juch as, 
and particular (onpotvay Tov civ not tie vov). Since therefore every partial fabrication is 
fufpended from the Dionyfiacal monad, which diftributes participated mundane intellects 
from total intellect *, many fouls from one foul, and all fenfible forms from their proper 
totalities; on this account theologifts call both this god and all his fabrications qwine: 
for all thefe are the progeny of intelle& ; and fome things participate of the partial dif 
tribution of intellect in a more diftant, but others in a nearer degree. Mine therefore 
energizes in things analogous to its fubfiftence in them: in body, indeed, after the 
manner of an image, according to a falfe opinion and imagination ; but in intellcctual 
natures, according to an intelle&ual energy and fabrication ; fince, in the laceration of 
Bacchus by the Titans, the beart of the god is faid to have alone remained undiftributed, 
|. e. the indivifible effence of intelle. Ors tov d:ometyy nuev Auovosov, or Seodoye: ToAdaxi6, 


* With respect to intellect, it is necessary to inform the reader, that one kind is imparticipable and total, 
such as all intellects unconnected with soul; but another participable indeed, but essentially so, such as the 
mundane intellect, and the intellects of all the mundane gods and beneficent demons ; but a third is parti- 
C;pabie, and subsists as a halit; and to tbis class our intellects belong. 

xccl 
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HELL ATO TU. TsAEUToLOW-cevTOY O:opzay oway HeABTW.—OsTIS tog ELY)TO4 TOT ESTI SnAwrinog Tuy 
toU eov Ouvonusv, “Qlorwep xeu ev Qouopu Tov peyæy epwTtæ oww Agyél, Tov TE DEI, Katt TOY 
Didoc toj oe TOV. O ow owog ovrog xoWers EL CLKOOULEVOL, THY (Duo TO: TOU PEGOU YOU 7rorpig TIG ty NAIV. 
To yep o1suy, oun QANOTI E Tuy PE Sux enpesvov oro TOU CÀCU, xou uere ojuevcy “NOY voepoy eidcg, xoxi 
oiov, xæ peovoy *ysyousyov. O pev yæp mromteAns vovg matvtor’ (lege mavrect ) ExT Xon. EVigyet orae 
qrovto: woowuTws. O OF pépinog xou. preTEx esos MAITOA LEY, QAAE noch’ Ev E1006, 0107 TO GAIAKCY, 4 
TO G'tAXMGERCY, y 70 egpecuxey. — rein te.uv.y pepirry Ogpatovgywe mare Tg Siovuorrocnns |exyprytoc 
peoverdcs, ÒIL PUT TCUG pSV mébEnToUE EY TW NOT pW Yous ANO TCU ONCU YoU, Tos 0e mr cA dyes, 
ero THE plog, Toc Ò’ EDN vac oua Durex TEYTÆ ATO TQ OKSI OADTYTUN, die Oy TOUTO vei AUTCY TOY Jeo 
esvov TEOEÇYAXOIY Of DioAoyat, QUTOY Ti, xo maT Tæ DnpuovzysueTe avtov. — lloyr wo 
tyycwe Tou. Kee TX ME TOWT, Tæ D eyyutepoy pETEXEL Tyg ipio Tq TCU YOU Sravoune, 
Averroya's OUY ev TOig CUTY O owoc Syyivopetves epy Ev cy TW CWT HOmAIYI06, KATO 
emo, xai Gavracioy puð. Ey 3: tois roos To xætæ ouv. eveprysiv, xot Onpaovpysy. Ere 
xci t TQ ÜwomopeLu Twv TUTAYAY mom y xeplo aiouzercg pvo Aeytrou* TCUTESTW 4 
MENE TEU VOU OUT IO. 

That from fpartive conceptions abcut the gods it is poffible for thofe tc energize en- 
theaftically, or according to a divinely infpired energy, who apply themfelves to things in 
amore intellectual manner. Thus, for inftance, according to the material conceptions 
of the multitude, Venus derives her origin from foam ; and foam correfponds to feed. 
Hence according to them the pleafure arifing from this in coition is Venus. Who, 
however, is fo ftupid *, as not to furvey primary and eternal natures, prior to fuch as 
are laft and corruptible? I will therefore unfold the divine conception refpecting 
Venus. 

They fay then that the firk Venus was produced from two-fold caufes, the one as that 
threugh wbicb], cooperating with her progreffion, as calling forth the prolific power of 
the father, and imparting it to the intellectual orders; but Heaven as the maker and 
caufe unfolding the goddefs into light, from his own generative abundance. For whence 


could that which congregates different genera, according to one defire of beauty, receive 


* A countless multitude we may say, O Proclus, of the present day are thus stupid ; and few, very few 
indeed, have entertained a ditferent opinion for upwards of a thousand years. 
t This cause is-Saturn, who according to the fable cut off the genital parts of Heaven. Sce the Theogony 


of Hesiod. 
its 
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its fubfiitence except from the fviccbica! power of Heaven? From the foam thercfore of 
his own prolific parts thrown into the fea, Heaven produced this godd2?s, as Orpheus 
fays. But the fecond Venus Jupiter produces from his own generative powers, in con- 
junction with Dione: and this goddefs likewife proceeds from foarn, after the fame man. 
ner with the more ancient Venus, as Orpheus evinces. Thefe goddeñes therefore differ 
from each other, according to the caufes of their produétion, their orders, and their 
powers. For fhe tliat proceeds from the genitals of Heaven is fupermundane, leads 
upwards to intelligibie beauty, is the fuppiier of an unpolluted life, and feparates from 
generation. But the Venus that proceeds from Dione governs all! the coordinations in 
the celeftial.world and tte earth, binds them to each other, and perfects their generative 
progreffions, through a-Kindred conjunction. Thefe divinities too are united with each 
other through a fimilitude of fubfiftence : for they both proceed from generative powers ; 
one from that of the conneGedly containing power of Heaven, and the other from 
Jupiter the demiurgus. But the fea fignifies an expanded and circumfcribed. life; its 
profundity, the univerfally extended progre‘iion of fuch a life; and its foam, the greateft 
purity of nature, that which is full of prolific light and power, and that which fwims 
upon all life, and is as it were its higheft flower. 

That theologiíts efpecially celebrate two powers of our fovereign miftrefs Minerva *, 
the Gefenfive and the perfective, the former preferving the order of wholes undefiled, and 
unvanquifhed by matter, and the other filling all things with intellectual light, and convert- 
ing them to their caufe; on which account Plato alfo in the Timaeus analogouily celebrates 
Minerva as philcpolemic,.and pLilofopbic. But three orders of this goddefs are delivered 
by theologifts; the one fontal and intelle&ual, according to which fhe cftablifhes herfelf 
m her father Jupiter, and fubfifts in unproceeding union with him; but the fecond 
ranks among the fupermundane gods, according to which fhe is prefent with Core, and 
bounds and converts all the progreffion of that goddeís to herfelf. And the third is 
libercted, according to which fhe perfe&s and guards the whole world, and circularly 
invefts it with. her powers, as with a veil; binding together all the mundane fummits, 
and giving fubfiftence to all the allotments in the Heavens, and to thofe which proceed 
into the fublunary region. Now therefore Socrates celebrates her guardien power, 


through the name of Pallas; but her perfeéfive power throsgh that of Minerva. She 


* See p. 529. 
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is the caufe therefore of orderly and meafured motion, which fhe firt imparts to the 
Curetic order, and afterwards to the other gods. For Minerva, according to this 
power, is the leader of the Curetes, as Orpheus fays, whence alío, as well as thofe divinities, 
fhe is adorned with empyrean arms, through which fhe repreffes all diforder, preferves the 
demiurgic feries immovable, and unfolds dancing through rhythmical motion. She alfo 
guards reafon as it proceeds from intelle& ; through this power vanquifhing matter. For 
the vifible region, fays Timaeus, is mingled from intelle& and neceffity, the lat:er being 
obedient to the former, and all material caufes being in fubjeCtion to the will of the 
father. It is this goddefs therefore who arranges necefhty under the productions of 
intelle&, raifes the univerfe to the participation of Jupiter, excites and eftablifhes it in 
the port of its father, and eternally guards and defends it. Hence, if the univerfe is faid 
to be indiffoluble, it is this goddefs who fupplies its permanency ; and if it moves in 
meafured motion, through the whole of time, according to one reafon and order, fhe is 
the fource of this fupply. She watchfully furveys therefore all the fabrication of her 
father, and connects and converts it to him; and vanquifhes all material indefinitenefs. 
Hence fhe is called Viffory and Health; the former becaufe fhe caufes intelle& to rule 
over neceffity, and form over matter; and the latter, becaufe fhe preferves the univerfa 
perpetually whole, perfect, exempt from age, and free from difeafe. It is the property 
therefore of this goddefs to elevate and diftribute, and through an intellectual dance, as 


it were, to connect, eftablifh, and defend inferior natures in fuch as are more divine*. 


* These admirable Scholia on the Cratylus end here ; being unfortunately, like most both of tte published 
and unpublished writings of Proclus, incomplete. These very Scholia too appear to be nothing more than 


€Xtracts from a copious commentary of Proclus which is lost. 


THE END. 
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